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THE BUDGET DOCUMENTS 


*Budget of the United States Government, 1990 contains the Budget M of 
the President and presents an overview of the President’s budget pro . It 
includes summary information on the economic assumptions used in the 1990 
Budget, Federal receipts, and Federal spending. In addition it includes een 
information on Federal credit programs, several topics that help place the budget in 
perspective, the budget system and sonenyee, a listing of the Federal program by 


agency and account, and s es. 

*United States Budget in Brief 1990 is designed for use by the general lic. It 
provides a more concise, less technical overview of the 1990 bu than the above 
volume, including summary and historical tables on the Federal budget and debt, 


together with hic displays. 
*Budget of the United Btates Government, a contains detailed infor- 
mation on the various appropriations and funds that constitute the budget. The 


Appendix contains more detailed information than any of the other bu docu- 
ments. It includes for each agency: the — text of appropriation ‘i 
bu schedules for each account, new legislative pro lanations of the 
work to be performed and the funds needed, and proposed general provisions appli- 
cable to the ght pn of entire agencies or groups of agencies. Supplemental 
proposals for the current year are presented os. Information is also provided 
on certain activities whose outlays are not part of the budget totals. 

*Special Analyses, pies tan United States Government, 1990 contains analy- 
ses that are designed to hi ee gees Seaeen aeen er Seas Shar a ifi- 
cant presentations of budget data. The first part of this document includes informa- 
tion about two alternative views of the budget; i.e., the current services and Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings budget baselines, and the national income accounts. The second 
part provides analyses and tabulations of the totals that cover the Federal Govern- 
ment’s finances and operation as a whole and reflect the ways in which Government 
finances affect the economy. Financial information on Federal research and develop- 
= programs and data on Federal civilian employment are also included in this 


“Historical Tables, Budget of the United States Government, 1990 provides data on 
budget receipts, outlays, surpluses or deficits, and Federal debt covering extended 
time periods—in many cases from 1940-1994. These are much longer time periods 
than those covered by similar tables in other budget documents. The data in this 
volume and all other historical data in the budget documents are consistent with 
the aaa and presentation used in the 1990 Budget, so the data series are 
—- e over time. 

*Management of the United States Government, 1990 highlights the many signifi- 
cant achievements of the President’s Management Improvement vr. Reform 
’88 and — a strategic planning guide to the Government in the Year 2000. 
Also included are eee to Congress on the President’s Private Sector Survey on 
Cost Control, Debt Collection, Prompt Pay, and the First Progress Report of the 
Chief Financial Officer of the United States. 

* — Policy Initiatives, 1990 summarizes the changes that are proposed in the 
1990 Budget. It contains an overview of Budget policy and a eg mg of each 
initiative. The descriptions include an —— of the reasons for the policy 
c , and where relevant a summary c showing the funding changes that 
would occur if the policy change were enacted. 

Recommendations for Executive, Legislative and Judicial Salaries provides the 
recommendations of the President concerning the report of the Quadrennial Com- 
mission on Executive, Legislative and Judicial Salaries. 

Instructions for purchasing copies of any of these documents are on the last two 
pages of this volume. 


GENERAL NOTES 
1. All years referred to are fiscal years, unless otherwise noted. 


2. Detail in the tables, text and c of this volume may not add to the 
totals because of rounding. 





*For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 
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THE BUDGET MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT 


To the Speaker of the House of Representatives and the 
President of the Senate: 


Eight years ago many in this country were concerned about the 
future of our economy, our government and, indeed, the Nation 
itself. Unemployment was high and rising. Inflation and interest 
rates were reaching record levels. Our Nation’s defense capabilities 
had been weakened by neglect. The international prestige of the 
U.S. was at low ebb. 

To resolve the economic problems then facing us, our administra- 
tion proposed a recovery program centering on four fundamental 
principles: 

¢ Reduce personal and business tax rates. 

¢ Reduce the rate of growth of Federal spending. 

¢ Reduce the Federal regulatory burden by eliminating unnec- 
essary restrictions while protecting the public’s interest and 
safety. 

¢ Support a moderate and steady monetary policy to bring in- 
flation under control. 

To rebuild our defense capabilities and restore America’s stand- 
ing in the world we proposed expanded national security and inter- 
national programs. 

We also initiated the largest management improvement program 
ever attempted in order to restore the proper relationships among 
the Federal, State and local governments, and the private sector; to 
eliminate waste in Federal programs; and to introduce manage- 
ment controls and efficiencies, while improving services. 

Today, the American people can be proud of the progress that 
has been made on each of these fronts. As a result of this progress, 
America is internally stronger, internationally more secure, and 
stands taller in the eyes of the world than it did eight years ago. 


EIGHT YEARS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Working together, we have accomplished much over the last 
eight years. 


The Economy 


¢ The current economic expansion, now in its seventy-fourth 
month, has outlasted all previous peacetime expansions in 
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U.S. history. Business investment and exports are rising, and 
economic growth is expected to continue into the 1990’s. 

¢ Since this expansion began, 19 million new jobs have been 
created, while the unemployment rate has fallen by more 
than 5 percentage points—to 5.4 percent, the lowest level in 
14 years. 

¢ Inflation, which averaged 10.4 percent annually during the 
four years before our administration began, has averaged less 
than a third of that during the past six years. 

e Real after-tax personal income has risen 24 percent since 
1982, increasing our overall standard of living. 


Taxes and Regulations 
¢ Between 1981 and 1987, changes in the Federal tax code have 
made the tax laws more equitable, cut income tax rates, and 
eliminated Federal income taxes for 4.3 million low-income 


individuals and families. 

Since 1981, the time spent by the public filling out forms 
required by the Federal Government has been cut by 600 
million hours annually, and the number of pages of regula- 


tions published annually in the Federal Register has been 
reduced by over 45 percent. 


Budget 
¢ The growth in domestic spending has been slowed, and the 
budget priorities have been shifted to those functions the 
Federal Government should provide, such as national defense, 
basic scientific research, and protecting the rights of all citi- 
zens. 
¢ The social security system has been rescued from the brink of 
insolvency and made sound into the next century. 
¢ The runaway growth of spending for means-tested entitle- 
ment programs that occurred in the 1970’s has been curbed. 
Eligibility rules have been tightened to retarget benefits to 
the needy. Basic benefits for the poor, the elderly, and others 
in need of Federal assistance have been maintained. 
We have begun the process of putting other entitlement pro- 
grams on a more rational basis, including medicare hospital 
insurance, which was converted to a system that encourages 
efficiency and lower costs. 


Defense and International Affairs 


¢ Our defenses have been strengthened. Weapons systems have 

been modernized and upgraded. We are recruiting and retain- 
ing higher caliber military personnel. The readiness, training, 
and morale of our troops have been improved significantly. 
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¢ As a result of our greater strength, we were able to negotiate 
with the Soviet Union a verifiable treaty that completely 
eliminates an entire class of nuclear missiles. 

e We began the Strategic Defense Initiative research and tech- 
nology program that offers our best hope of a safer world in 
which our security, and that of our allies, no longer rests on 
deterrence through the threat of nuclear retaliation, but on 
defenses that threaten no one. 

¢ Our willingness to defend freedom throughout the world has 
met with success in the spread of democracy and in turning 
back the tide of communist expansion. 


Management of the Government 
e Federal agencies undertook a major management improve- 
ment program, “Reform ’88,” to carry out the cash, credit, 
and financial operations of the Federal Government in a more 
business-like manner, and to reduce waste, fraud, and abuse. 
¢ Functions that were pre-empted by the Federal Government 
are being transferred back to the private sector or to State 
and local governments. 
¢ Greater use is being made of cost sharing and user fees, 
shifting the cost of projects and programs where appropriate 
to those who benefit from them. 
The Federal Deficit 

The one area in which I have been persistently disappointed 
throughout my term of office has been in the efforts to bring the 
budget under control. Time and again I have proposed measures to 
help curb Federal domestic program spending. Time and again 
these proposals have been rejected by Congress. 

The reasons for the rise in the Federal deficit in the early 1980’s 
are simple. First, we experienced one of the most severe recessions 
of the post-war period. It has been estimated that 81 percent—over 
$640 billion—of the growth of the deficit over the 1981-1986 levels 
originally projected in my March 1981 budget was attributable to 
that recession. The second reason is that, even after including 
necessary increases for defense, my March 1981 budget called for 
net spending reductions totalling $331 billion over five years; but 
Congress approved less than 40 percent of those reductions. Waste- 
ful programs continued to be funded. The necessary reductions 
have still not been made. 

If the deficit is not curbed by continuing to limit the appetite of 
government, we put in jeopardy all that we worked so hard over 
the years to achieve. Large deficits brought on by excessive domes- 
tic spending undercut the incentives to work and save by absorbing 
the savings that would otherwise lead to productive investment. 
We cannot allow this to happen. 
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I am proud of America’s accomplishments. Our economy is boom- 
ing, our defenses are stronger, and our standing in the world is 
again second to none. 


THIS BUDGET REDUCES THE 1990 DEFICIT BELOW THE 
G-R-H TARGET AND ACHIEVES BALANCE IN 1993 


The fiscal year 1990 budget, my last, represents a continuation of 
my efforts to reduce the Federal budget deficit through restraint in 
domestic spending. 

The budget I am submitting today complies with the deficit 
targets set in the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings (G-R-H) Act, by propos- 
ing measures that meet the 1990 deficit target of $100 billion and 
assure a steady reduction in the deficit leading to a balanced 
budget in 1993. 

Under my proposals, the deficit would decline to less than 2 
percent of GNP in 1990, and the Federal debt held by the public 
would also decline as a proportion of GNP. 


BUDGET SUMMARY 


(dollar amounts in billions) 





1988 1989 1990 1991 J 1992 1993 1994 





] as 
fh sscsiceasaeassasnseisnesboupin 909.0} 975.5) 1,059.3) 1,140.5} 1,212.2} 1,281.4] 1,345.0 
Nats scesasisncssscscicccpccessivore 1,064.0 | 1,137.0 | 1,151.8 1,207.3 | 1,244.4 | 1,279.0 | 1,311.6 





L 
Surplus or deficit (—) .......... —155.1| —1615| -—925| —668} —32.2 2.4 33.4 
Surplus or deficit (—) 
































without asset sales............. —155.1 | —1615| -—986) —69.2| —343 1.6 32.6 
G-R-H deficit targets............... —144.0 | —136.0 | —100.0 | —64.0| —28.0 0.0 | NA 
Difference ..................s0e. 11.1 25.5 —14 5.2 6.3 —1.6 NA 
ADDENDUM 
Surplus or deficit (—) as a 
percent Of GNP...............00+ —3.2 —3.2 —17 —1.1 —0.5 0.0 0.5 
= ot li 
Note.—Totals include social security, which is off-budget. 
NA: Not available 


This budget shows that a gradual elimination of the deficit is 
possible without raising taxes, without cutting into essential social 
programs, without devastating defense, and without neglecting 
other national priorities. It can be done in a reasonable, responsi- 
ble way—with discipline and fairness. New taxes are not required. 
Receipts will grow dramatically between 1989 and 1990 because our 
economy is growing. This budget simply proposes to increase spend- 
ing by less than the increase in revenues, and therefore, reduce the 
deficit. The proposed reforms wili yield additional deficit reductions 
in future years. We have an opportunity this year to put the worst 
of the deficit problem behind us and enable the next Administra- 
tion to begin its term of office with a clean slate and with the 
promise of continuing prosperity. 
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FUNDING NATIONAL PRIORITIES 


To address urgent national priorities within the deficit limit set 
by the G-R-H Act, my budget proposes that some programs—such 
as those for AIDS research and prevention, drug enforcement, and 
technology development—receive significant funding increases, 
while others are reduced, reformed, or, in some cases, terminated. 


Defense 


Maintaining peace and protecting our country are the foremost 
responsibilities of the Federal government. Defense budget author- 
ity declined in real (inflation-adjusted) terms for the fourth straight 
year with funding of $299 billion for 1989. This trend cannot con- 
tinue without severe impact on combat readiness. Therefore, my 
budget requests defense funding of $315 billion in budget authority 
and $303 billion in outlays for 1990, and $331 billion in budget 
authority and $314 billion in outlays in 1991. These amounts pro- 
vide 2 percent annual real growth in budget authority over the 
1989 level, bringing it back up to the 1984 level in inflation-adjust- 
ed terms by 1991. The budget also projects 2 percent real growth in 
these programs in future years. 

We must continue to maintain our nuclear deterrent. For 1990, 
the budget proposes $9.0 billion for atomic energy defense pro- 
grams, a $0.9 billion increase over 1989. A total of $2.8 billion is 
dedicated to the modernization of the nuclear materials production 
complex and to increase environmental clean-up and waste man- 
agement efforts. 


International 


To consolidate and build on the foreign policy gains of the past 
eight years, additional funds are needed for international affairs 
that would promote our foreign policy and national security inter- 
ests in the Middle East, Central America, and elsewhere. A special 
program is proposed to foster strong economic growth in the Philip- 
pines to support that country’s return to democracy. Other in- 
creases in foreign aid would pay arrearages on contributions to 
multilateral lending institutions and make payments to the United 
Nations and related agencies. 


Drug Abuse and Law Enforcement 


Our fight against drug abuse must continue, as well as our 
efforts to protect the individual against crime: 

e For drug law enforcement, prevention, and treatment pro- 
grams, I propose $5.7 billion in 1990, an increase of $164 
million over 1989. This funding, together with the new au- 
thorities and sanctions contained in the Anti-Drug Abuse Act 
of 1988, will enable us to move toward our goal of a drug-free 
America. 
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To relieve prison overcrowding and adequately house a grow- 
ing inmate population, I would provide $1.6 billion for prison 
construction and operation, $193 million more than was de- 
voted to this purpose in 1989. 


AIDS Research and Education 


This budget reflects my belief that addressing the problem of 
AIDS must remain a top priority: 


Preventing and alleviating suffering from the Human Im- 
munodeficiency Virus (HIV), which causes AIDS, is our high- 
est public health priority. Federal support for research, pre- 
vention, and treatment exceeds $2.1 billion in 1989, and will 
approach $2.8 billion in 1990. This budget asks for $1.6 billion, 
or 24 percent over 1989, for Public Health Service HIV fund- 
ing. 


Research 


One of our highest priorities is to strengthen U.S. technology and 
make America more competitive. For example: 


I propose a continued increase in federally supported basic 
research aimed at longer-term improvements in the Nation’s 
productivity and global competitiveness. This budget contin- 
ues the commitment to double National Science Foundation 
support for academic basic research by 1993, increases sup- 
port for training future scientists and engineers, and expe- 
dites transfer of the results of Government-funded basic re- 
search to industry. 

Our space program will provide $13.1 billion for continued 
development of America’s first permanently manned space 
station; for increased support for improving the performance 
and reliability of the space shuttle; for initiation of two major 
new international planetary space science missions; and for 
support to encourage the commercial development of space. 
Also included in the budget is $250 million in 1990 as the 
Federal share of support for initiating construction of the 
Superconducting Super Collider (SSC). Non-Federal cost shar- 
ing arrangements will be required to support one-third of the 
project’s costs. The SSC as currently envisaged will be the 
largest pure science project ever undertaken. It will help keep 
this country on the cutting edge of high energy physics re- 
search well into the next century. 


Other Priorities 


Other areas of Federal responsibility receive priority funding in 
this budget: 
¢ To continue the Federal Aviation Administration’s multi-year 





program to increase its controller and inspector workforces 
and to modernize the Nation’s air traffic control systems, the 
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budget provides $7.7 billion—a 17 percent increase over the 
1989 level. 

To alleviate the problems facing our savings institutions, I 
propose that the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration (FSLIC) spend $16 billion in 1989 and $9 billion in 1990 
to address the most serious thrift institution problems. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is developing a comprehensive plan 
to resolve the savings industry’s problems, and reform the 
financial institution regulatory structure and deposit insur- 
ance system to prevent a reoccurrence of these problems. I 
expect the Secretary to submit his proposals to the new Presi- 
dent shortly. 

To improve coordination of Federal rural development pro- 
grams and to redirect funding toward needy rural areas and 
program recipients, I am continuing support of the rural de- 
velopment initiative coordinated by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

By emphasizing housing vouchers, I would provide housing 
assistance to 132,000 additional low-income households in 
1990, 5 percent more than the 126,124 additional households 
receiving housing subsidies in 1989. Housing vouchers can 
serve more low-income households at a lower Federal cost and 
provide greater opportunity for these families to rent housing 
of their own choosing. 

To maintain the progress we have been making in fostering 
State and local education reform, I would sustain the present 
level of spending on discretionary education programs at 
$18.5 billion, but refocus those funds to put more money 
where the needs of the disadvantaged and students with 
handicaps are greatest. 

To continue the significant progress we have made in clean- 
ing up the environment, I recommend a $153 million increase 
for the Environmental Protection Agency’s regulatory, re- 
search and enforcement programs. I also recommend an in- 
crease of $315 million for the Superfund hazardous waste 
cleanup program in order to maintain the program’s momen- 
tum and support a stronger enforcement role. 

Because changes in the earth’s natural systems can have 
tremendous economic and social effects, global climate change 
is becoming a critical concern. Our ability to understand and 
predict these changes is currently limited, and a better under- 
standing is essential for developing policies. The budget pro- 
poses a coordinated and effective Federal research program 
on global change. This budget is accompanied by a report by 
the Committee on Earth Sciences that describes this program 
and its strategy. 
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Last year’s fires on Federal forestlands indicated the need for 
more timely funding for annual fire-fighting costs. I therefore 
propose that two new Federal wild land firefighting accounts 
be established in the Departments of Agriculture and Interi- 
or. 

To further strengthen our energy security, I propose legisla- 
tion authorizing the sale of the naval petroleum reserves to 
the private sector in exchange for cash and oil to be added to 
the strategic petroleum reserve. I also propose the establish- 
ment of a separate 10 million barrel defense petroleum inven- 
tory. 

To provide for the timely completion of my Reform ’88 man- 
agement improvement program I propose an additional $103 
million for 1990, to further improve our management and 
credit systems. 


MAJOR PROGRAMS ARE REFORMED TO ACHIEVE 
DEFICIT REDUCTION 


The program structure and incentives underlying many domestic 
Federal programs need to be altered to promote greater efficiency 
and cost-effectiveness. 





Current farm price support programs are far too costly. For 
the period 1986-89 an estimated $130 billion in Federal spend- 
ing for farm-related assistance programs provided an average 
of nearly $600,000 per farmer. Much of this assistance goes to 
farmers with high incomes—more than twice the U.S. family 
average. I therefore propose outlay reductions for the price 
and income support programs of $2 billion in 1990 and addi- 
tional annual reductions of between $2 and $2.5 billion in 
each year from 1991 through 1994. In addition, I urge reform 
of the counterproductive sugar price support program. 

The rapidly rising costs of the medicare program need to be 
moderated. I propose a reasonable increase in the medicare 
prospective payment system rate and reductions in hospital 
capital payments and special graduate medical education pay- 
ments. Also, in an effort to restrain excessive growth in sup- 
plementary medical insurance (SMI) costs, I propose extension 
of the current law SMI premiums, limitations on physician 
payments, reductions in payments for certain overpriced pro- 
cedures, and reforms in the durable medical equipment pay- 
ment system. Medicare spending would still grow by 9 percent 
between 1989 and 1990 under these proposals—but not by the 
13 percent that would occur under current law. 

I also propose reforms in the medicaid program to reduce 
spending growth between 1989 and 1990 to $1.7 billion, or 5 
percent, rather than the $3.3 billion, or 9 percent, that would 
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occur under current law. These reforms reinstate successful 
incentives employed in the early 1980’s. My budget also pro- 
poses restructuring Federal financing of administrative ex- 
penses to give States greater incentives to operate their ad- 
ministrative systems as efficiently as possible. 

¢ The Government often continues programs at the Federal 
level that are either duplicative or are no longer needed, or 
more appropriately undertaken by other levels of government 
or the private sector. This is the case with the Economic 
Development Administration, Amtrak, urban mass transit 
discretionary grants, and most operating subsidies for the 
Postal Service. Efforts to reverse this situation have been 
undertaken by prior administrations as well as my own. 
These programs should be eliminated. The budget proposes 
termination of 82 programs that are not needed to satisfy 
national priorities. 

¢ Under current law, outlays for Federal employee retirement 
and health benefits are estimated to grow from $51.3 billion 
in 1989 to $55.9 billion in 1990. I propose freezing retirement 
cost-of-living allowances (COLAs) and other reforms to hold 
the 1990 level to slightly above that for 1989, reducing the 
growth that would otherwise occur by $4.4 billion. 


ACHIEVING A PROPER FEDERAL ROLE AND IMPROVING 
MANAGEMENT 


As the Federal Government grew, it took on improper responsi- 
bilities, and managed its programs inefficiently. We undertook to 
return the Federal Government to its proper role. We also initiated 
a major program to improve the management of the remaining 
programs. These priorities are continued and expanded in this 
budget. 


Privatization.—The Government and the private sector should 
each do what it does best. The Federal Government should not be 
involved in providing goods and services where private enterprise 
can do the job cheaper and better. 

Accordingly, my budget proposes that a number of Federal enter- 
prises be opened to the private sector, through public offerings or 
outright sales. Following our success in the sale of Conrail and the 
sale of $21 billion in selected loan portfolios, I am proposing sale of 
the naval petroleum reserves, the Alaska Power Administration, 
and the Southeastern Power Administration. I also propose sale of 
the Federal Government’s helium-processing assets, excess real 
property, and a further $4.3 billion in loan portfolios. In addition, 
my budget proposes legislation to establish a government corpora- 
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tion for the uranium enrichment enterprise, as the first step to- 
wards eventual privatization. 

The Federal Government should also depend more on the private 
sector to provide ancillary and support services for activities that 
remain in Federal hands. Therefore, I propose a number of pilot 
projects and studies in areas such as the private delivery of adver- 
tising materials and urgent mail, and the Department of Justice’s 
prison hospitals. 


Improved Management 

In 1981, I made a promise to the American people “to limit 
Government to its proper role and make it the servant, not the 
master, of the people.” My “Management Improvement Program: 
Reform ’88” has helped make Government more efficient and more 
responsive. We reduced waste and fraud in Federal programs by 
combining the efforts of the inspectors general into the President’s 
Council on Integrity and Efficiency, resulting in over $110 billion 
saved or put to better use—and their efforts are continuing. 

I saw that the Federal Government did not have effective cash 
management practices for dealing with what is now a $2 trillion 
annual cash flow, nor did it have a government-wide credit man- 
agement program for what is now a $1 trillion portfolio. This 
resulted in the waste of billions of dollars each year. We built the 
necessary government-wide controls in both areas and stopped the 
drain. 

Moreover, we began the establishment of the first government- 
wide financial accounting system, consolidating and making uni- 
form over 400 previously incompatible individual agency systems. 
This was essential for any well-managed government, and is pres- 
ently being implemented. 

The Federal Government has a major effect on our daily lives 
through the collection of taxes and fees, the direct provisions of 
services, the payment of financial assistance through various enti- 
tlement programs, and the regulation of commercial enterprises. 
Through modernization, improved administration, and automated 
services the Government has made substantial reductions in the 
time it takes to provide services to the public. As the 21st century 
approaches, the Federal Government must adapt its role in our 
society to changing conditions and changing technology. At the 
turn of the century, the U.S. population will exceed 268 million, 
with a larger proportion of elderly citizens. Changes in technology 
and communication will increasingly link the world’s economies, 
trade, capital flows, and travel as never before. 

The 1990 Management Report, which is being forwarded to the 
Congress as part of the 1990 budget submission, reflects the high- 
lights of OMB’s report to me on “Government of the Future.” That 
Management Report has been expanded as a beginning to a plan- 
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ning process that has, in part, shaped the proposals in this budget 
and should become a part of the annual budget process. 


BUDGET PROCESS REFORM IS DESPERATELY NEEDED 
TO CONTINUE DEFICIT REDUCTION 


The persistence of the budget deficit is overwhelming evidence 
that the Federal budget process is fundamentally flawed. Past ef- 
forts at “reform” have been directed largely toward protecting a 
large portion of domestic spending from real fiscal discipline. Four- 
teen years after passage of the Congressional Budget Act and three 
years after enactment of the Balanced Budget and Emergency 
Deficit Control Act, the Federal budget process remains unwieldy 
and undisciplined. The American people expect better of their po- 
litical system, and they deserve it. 

Under the Congressional Budget Act, Congressional budget reso- 
lutions—Congress’ proposed budgets—are passed each year. They 
are not sent to the President for approval and, therefore, are not 
law. They provide guidance to the committees of Congress, but the 
guidance is often late and ambiguous. The resolutions are usually 
passed well after the dates required by law, and well after they are 
needed by the finance, authorizing, and appropriations committees. 
Moreover, there is little agreement within Congress on the guid- 
ance provided. The House of Representatives and the Senate do not 
agree, except in the most general terms, on the priorities implied 
by resolutions both have approved. 

Except for last year’s on-time performance, Congress self-imposed 
budget deadlines have usually been missed, and massive continuing 
resolutions and reconciliation bills have been the rule rather than 
the exception. These large, cumbersome bills provide cozy hiding 
places for hundreds of special interest add-ons, which line-item veto 
authority would permit the President to challenge. 

A number of changes in the budget process—most of which I 
have recommended before—are needed to instill budget discipline 
throughout the legislative process. I urge Congress to adopt the 
following measures: 


Balanced budget amendment.—I remain committed to and urge 
approval of a constitutional amendment requiring a balanced 
budget. The amendment should require a super-majority vote (at 
least 60 percent) in the Congress to increase taxes. 


Line-item veto.—My successors should be given the authority, 
subject to Congressional override, to veto line-items in annual ap- 
propriations bills, in authorizing legislation that provides or man- 
dates funding for programs, and in revenue bills. Such authority 
would permit the elimination of substantial waste and would be an 
effective instrument for enforcing budget discipline. 
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Enhanced rescission authority.—To enhance the President’s abili- 
ty to control Government spending, I recommend that line-item 
veto authority be complemented by a change in law that would 
require the Congress to vote “yea” or “nay” on any rescission 
proposed by the President. Current law allows the Congress to 
duck responsibility by simply ignoring proposed rescissions for 45 
days. 


Biennial budgeting.—The annual budget process consumes too 
much time and energy. A biennial budget would reduce the repeti- 
tive budget tasks, allow more time for considering key spending 
and revenue decisions, provide less scope for gimmicks that give 
the illusion of “savings,” such as shifting spending from one year 
to another without affecting the underlying programs, and permit 
the realization of real savings that would be possible with a more 
assured availability of funds. For these reasons, I recommend that 
biennial budgeting be adopted. 


Joint budget resolution.—To ensure the broader scrutiny and 
stricter discipline that is needed in the congressional budget proc- 
ess, I propose that Congress be required to prepare a budget resolu- 
tion covering a minimum of two years showing revenue proposals 
individually and showing spending priorities. The Congress should 
also be required to submit its budget resolution to the President for 
his signature or veto. Subsequent legislation which exceeds these 
allocations should not be considered without super-majority approv- 
al. 


Individual transmittal of appropriations bills.—The practice of 
transmitting full-year continuing resolutions covering a number of 
appropriations bills does not permit the Legislative and Executive 
Branches to exercise proper scrutiny of those bills. Too often in the 
past, such continuing resolutions have provided convenient cover 
for special-interest spending that would not survive close scrutiny. 
To minimize this risk, I propose that appropriations bills be trans- 
mitted individually to the President. 


Credit reform.—The effects of credit activities are recorded im- 
perfectly under current budget accounting. The subsidy component 
of Federal lending programs remains hidden. 

To correct this major fault in the budget system, I recommended 
credit reform legislation two years ago. This legislation, which I am 
recommending again, would measure the true cost—the present 
value—of the subsidies provided by Federal credit programs and 
put that cost on an expenditure basis equivalent to the cost of 
other Federal programs. This change must be an integral part of 
the reform of the budget process. 
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Measuring the effects of budget proposals.—Budget discipline and 
lasting deficit reduction would be facilitated if the Legislative and 
Executive Branches were to use a common set of principles for 
scoring budget proposals and actions on them. I urge that the 
Congressional Budget Office and the Office of Management and 
Budget be charged with the responsibility to develop, in consulta- 
tion with the budget, finance, authorizing, and appropriations com- 
mittees, a common set of budget scoring principles for use by the 
Legislative and Executive Branches. 

Adoption of these reforms should enable the Federal Government 
to make informed decisions in a deliberate fashion that fosters 
rational priorities. The American people deserve no less from their 
elected representatives. 


CONCLUSION 


The accomplishments of the American people in past eight years 
will always be for me a source of pride. However, we must continue 
our recent progress in reducing the Federal deficit. 

Deficit reduction is a key national priority, written into law by 
the G-R-H Act, which, despite its defects, legislated a process to 
achieve a balanced budget. 

This budget achieves the 1990 target of the amended Act, and 
projects a budget balance in 1993. It preserves legitimate programs 
for the aged and needy, provides for adequate national security, 
devotes more resources to other high-priority activities, and accom- 
plishes all this without raising taxes. Tax increases are not needed. 
History shows that they would simply be used by the Congress to in- 
crease spending. Tax increases have been overwhelmingly voted 
down in the last three Presidential elections. 

I call upon the Congress to enact this budget. Higher taxes are 
not needed—as this budget demonstrates—but genuine deficit re- 
duction through moderating the growth in spending is essential to 
enable the next Administration and Congress to address the Na- 
tion’s agenda for the future. 

Over the past eight years, we Americans have made our world a 
safer place for freedom because we had the will to reinvigorate our 
economy, rebuild our defenses, and provide for the less fortunate 
among us. Together, we achieved a new beginning for our country 
and prepared the way for the next Administration to build on our 
accomplishments. 

RoNALD REAGAN 

JANUARY 9, 1989 
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BUDGET TRENDS IN THE 1980s 


This final budget of the Reagan administration comes at the end 
of a decade of significant changes in both the growth and the 
composition of Federal spending. These changes have sometimes 
been overlooked and sometimes been misunderstood, as attention 
has focused on the deficit. The 1990 budget is a convenient vantage 
point from which to review the changes of this decade and place 
them in a longer perspective. 

Overall, the 1980s have witnessed a sharp reduction in the rate 
of growth of Federal spending. Real outlays in 1990 are expected to 
be 26 percent above their 1980 level; through 1988, the cumulative 
growth rate has also been 26 percent.! This is a much smaller 
increase than in any previous decade since at least the 1920s, when 
the Budget Act of 1921 established the Bureau of the Budget and 
the modern budgeting process. Before then, the role of the Federal 
Government and its budgeting system were so different that mean- 
ingful comparisons are not possible. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN REAL FEDERAL SPENDING BY DECADE 








Real growth of Federal spending...... 


Because of the slowdown in the rate of growth of Federal outlays, 
they will account for a slightly smaller share of GNP in 1990 than 
they did in 1980—21.0 percent vs. 22.1 percent. This will be the 


first decline over a full decade since the 1920s. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING AS A SHARE OF GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 








Spending/GNP............. 





It is worth emphasizing that the 1980s have seen slower growth 
and a restructuring of Federal Government spending, but not an 
actual reduction in expenditures. Even after adjusting for inflation, 
the level of Federal spending will be higher in 1990 than it was in 


1 Unless otherwise indicated, all dollar magnitudes in this section are expressed in 1982 dollars. 
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1980. The only sense in which the Government is smaller is in 
relation to the national economy, and even in these terms the 
reduction is slight; Government’s share of economic output has 
been stabilized rather than lowered significantly. But the changes 
in the composition of the budget have been substantial. 


MAJOR CHANGES IN THE 1980'S 


An increasingly popular classification system for federal outlays 
is the division into national defense, entitlements and other man- 
datory programs, and discretionary programs. This basic frame- 
work was used in the Bipartisan Budget Agreement negotiated in 
late 1987 between the President and the leaders of Congress. 
During this decade, outlays for these broad budget categories have 
shifted in very different ways. 

¢ Defense spending has been increased above the levels of the 
late 1970s, but defense still constitutes a smaller share of the 
budget and of GNP than at any time during the 1950s and 
1960s. 

e Entitlements and other mandatory programs have continued 
to grow in real terms, albeit more slowly than in the past, 
and now constitute about the same share of GNP as they did 
15 years ago. 

¢ Domestic discretionary programs have been cut back in real 
terms; however, not all discretionary programs have been 
scaled back—important priorities have been maintained and 
expanded. 

This is not a full picture. The broad domestic budget categories 
mask substantial differences among various functions and pro- 
grams. Entitlements for the elderly have grown as a share of GNP; 
entitlements for the poor have increased in real terms, and have 
about kept pace with the growth of the economy. Health outlays, 
for both the elderly and the poor, have increased more rapidly 
than other benefits, and are the most rapidly growing large pro- 
grams in this decade, as they were in the 1970s. This is true of both 
Medicare and Medicaid. Other entitlements have been reduced for 
various reasons; unemployment compensation, for example, has 
declined mainly because the strength of the economy has led to a 
drop in the unemployment rate. 

Among the discretionary programs, the administration has em- 
phasized the basic traditional roles and functions of central govern- 
ment. More resources have been devoted to law enforcement activi- 
ties; the war on drugs has received especially high priority. The 
other core executive, legislative, and judicial functions, including ~ 
the conduct of foreign policy, have also been maintained and 
strengthened. Administration priorities in drug education, basic 
science, space, and AIDS prevention and research, have also re- 
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ceived increased funding. At the same time, other domestic discre- 
tionary programs have been cut in real terms. These include grants 
to state and local governments, for programs other than payments 
to poor individuals. 

The remainder of this section describes these changes in more 
detail. 


COMPOSITION OF BUDGET OUTLAYS, 1970-1990 
(As percentages of GNP) 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The administration has increased defense expenditures in order 
to rebuild the nation’s military capability, which had been allowed 
to deteriorate in the aftermath of the Vietnam War. Annual real 
outlays were cut by $100 billion, almost 40 percent, between 1968 
and 1977, then rose by a modest $10 billion through 1980. Spending 
by the late 1970s had fallen to levels well below those prevailing at 
any time since the outbreak of the Korean War, measured either 
in real terms or as a share of GNP. Strategic forces were in need of 
modernization; conventional equipment was not receiving proper 
maintainance, hampering our ability to engage in sustained oper- 
ations; and the armed services were enlisting too many poorly- 
qualified recruits, and losing too many of their experienced person- 
nel. 

Thus when this administration took -office, there was a broad 
consensus that it was necessary to strengthen the defense program. 
Between 1980 and 1988, real outlays were increased by $88 billion, 
or 54 percent. Real funding for strategic and conventional forces 
increased by more than 50 percent, and military pay was increased 
to levels competitive with the private sector. As a share of GNP, 
defense outlays are now at 6.1 percent, compared to 5.0 percent in 
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1980. The American economy can readily sustain this level of ex- 
penditure. Indeed, during the prosperous peacetime decade of 
1955-1964, the United States devoted 10 percent of GNP annually 
to national defense. 

As a result of the increase in spending, improvements have been 
achieved in all aspects of defense: strategic and conventional weap- 
ons have been modernized; training, readiness, and the ability to 
engage in sustained combat have been improved; and new weapons 
systems have been developed. Naval and air forces have been 
strengthened, and the quality of armed forces personnel has im- 
proved. 

Since 1987, real outlays have been essentially constant. They 
rose by $2.6 billion between 1987 and 1988 and will decline by $2.9 
billion in 1989. In 1990 and later years, real outlays will be below 
$250 billion. The lower level of outlays reflects the fact that de- 
fense program expenditures occur over several years after pro- 
grams are authorized. Budget authority has declined in both nomi- 
nal and real terms between 1985 and 1988, after rising by more 
than 50 percent in 1982 dollars during the first half of the 1980s. 
This budget projects a 2 percent real annual increase in budget 
authority through 1994. 

Although national defense objectives remain unchanged, the re- 
building of national security capabilities will proceed at a slower 
pace, even with the real increase contained in this budget. The 
proposals for 1990 and beyond represent an essential program for 
maintaining the strength that has enabled us to negotiate fair 
agreements with our adversaries,’and to reduce the risk of major 
military conflicts. 


ENTITLEMENTS AND OTHER MANDATORY PROGRAMS 


Entitlement spending in this decade, and indeed since 1975, has 
generally fluctuated within the range of 10 to 11 percent of GNP.? 
In 1988 entitlements and other mandatory programs accounted for 
10.2 percent of GNP, not very different from the 10.0 percent 
prevailing in 1980, or the 10.1 percent in 1975. This period of 
relative stability has come after a decade of unsustainably rapid 
growth, during which entitlements more than doubled, starting 
from 4.2 percent of GNP in 1965. 

Mandatory programs have grown substantially in real terms. 
Total spending amounted to $270 billion in 1975, $314 billion in 
1980, and $391 billion in 1988. This budget proposes changes in 
several programs which will slow the growth of mandatory spend- 
ing and reduce their share of GNP modestly in the early 1990s. 


2 Most entitlement programs provide payments to individuals, and most programs providing payments to 
individuals are also entitlements. The major exceptions are farm price support payments (an entitlement but 
not a payment to individuals), and housing subsidies (a payment to low-income individuals, but not an entitle- 
ment). 
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REAL OUTLAYS ON ENTITLEMENTS, 1965-1990 
(In billions of dollars) 








Retirement programs 57.6 


ADDENDUM 
Total Low-income Benefits * ...................::s00 


Includes on housing assistance, commodity programs, low-income energy assistance, and refugee and entrant assistance. 
costs. 


1 
Does not include 


Although the overall share of GNP devoted to mandatory pro- 
grams was constant, Social Security, Medicare, and Medicaid have 
grown steadily over the last 15 years, and are now the three largest 
mandatory programs. Medicare has grown the most rapidly, as a 
share of GNP; indeed, it has grown almost as rapidly in constant 
dollars as the much larger Social Security program. These in- 
creases have been offset by declines in unemployment compensa- 
tion and veterans entitlements. Low-income benefit programs (in- 
cluding Medicaid) have fluctuated narrowly between 1.8 and 2.0 
percent of GNP. 


Social Security.—Real benefits for Social Security recipients have 
been maintained in this decade. Social Security has grown slightly 
as a share of GNP from 4.4 to 4.5 percent between 1980 and 1988; 
total real outlays have increased from $137 billion in 1980 to $174 
billion over the same period. The number of beneficiaries has in- 
creased from 35.1 million to 38.2 million individuals. By 1990, 39.5 
million people will be receiving payments. Reforms to preserve 
Social Security were enacted in 1983, that have put the program on 
a sound actuarial basis well into the next century by bringing the 
taxes paid by (and on behalf of) workers into closer balance with 
the retirement benefits they can expect to receive. The Social 
Security trust fund is projected to develop a substantial surplus 
over the next 40 years, to fund retirement benefits for the “baby 
boom” generation. 


Medicare.—Medicare has grown rapidly in this decade, and 
indeed since its inception in 1966. It has increased from 1.1 percent 
of GNP in 1980 to 1.6 percent in 1988. Real outlays have nearly 
doubled, from $36.2 billion in 1980 to $68.8 billion in 1988, while 
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the number of Medicare enrollees has risen by only 1.5 percent. 
The growth in Medicare outlays has been a serious fiscal problem 
throughout this decade. The administration has proposed reforms, 
and Congress has enacted them, almost every year. The enacted 
reforms have differed from the administration’s proposals in vari- 
ous ways, but there has clearly been a consensus that costs need to 
be contained. This budget contains further proposals to restrain the 
rise in program costs. Nonetheless, real Medicare outlays will still 
increase to $79.0 billion in 1990, in large part because inflation in 
health care has rapidly outpaced the overall rate of inflation in the 
American economy. The catastrophic health bill enacted in 1988 
will increase outlays in the future, as the new benefits are phased 
in. 


Federal Retirement Programs.—Federal civilian and military re- 
tirement outlays have risen in this decade, along with the number 
of retirees. This is an inevitable result of the growth of Govern- 
ment employment over the last half century, beginning with the 
New Deal. Retirement outlays have remained at almost exactly 1.0 
percent of GNP over this decade, while rising in real terms from 
$31.1 billion to $38.1 billion. Reforms in both the civilian and 
military retirement systems are expected to save money in the 
very long run; new systems have been established for newly hired 
workers that will eventually reduce the cost of the retirement 
programs, while maintaining income security for retired workers. 


Low-Income Benefit Programs.—Spending on programs for the 
poor and needy doubled as a share of GNP between 1965 and 1975, 
and the share has remained almost constant since then. Outlays 
amounted to 1.8 percent of GNP in 1975, 1.9 percent in 1980, and 
1.9 percent in 1988; they are expected to be 1.8 percent in 1990. 
Real outlays have therefore risen as the economy has grown, from 
$47.7 billion in 1975 to $60.9 billion in 1980, $67.7 billion in 1985, 
and $75.0 billion in 1988. Outlays have also risen relative to the 
number of poor people; real benefits per person below the poverty 
line reached a record high level of $1,920 in 1987, compared to 
$1,816 in 1980 and $1,603 in 1975. This ratio has been rising for 
several years, and will probably continue to do so. Real benefits in 
1988 increased by $3.6 billion, and the continued strong economic 
performance in 1988 makes it likely that the number of poor 
people declined. (Data on poverty and income in 1988 will not be 
available until the summer of 1989.) 

The ratio does not measure benefits actually received by individ- 
uals and families below the poverty line, because many programs 
provide benefits to individuals not classified as poor. One goal of 
this administration has been to target benefits more narrowly to 
the poorest part of the population. 
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LOW-INCOME BENEFITS, 1960-1987 
(1982 dollars) 








The composition of benefits has changed substantially. There has 
been a long-term shift from cash to in-kind transfers. Real cash 
outlays have not kept pace with the number of poor people since 
about 1973, and while real cash outlays per poor person are higher 
in 1987 than they were in 1985, they are still below the 1980 level. 
The decline in the 1980s is entirely accounted for by a $1 billion 
reduction in veterans non-service pensions for poor elderly and 
disabled veterans. From year to year, fewer of the veterans who 
turn 65 are poor, and therefore fewer receive non-service pensions. 
This is consistent with the steady decline in the proportion of the 
elderly who are poor in the United States as a whole. 

In-kind benefits, meanwhile, have been increasing. Total real 
benefits were $11 billion higher in 1988 than in 1980, and $10 
billion higher in 1980 than in 1975. Medicaid is responsible for 
about three-quarters of this growth since 1980, partly because of 
the relatively rapid increase in medical costs, and partly because 
benefits have increased since 1984. Housing accounts for the rest of 
the growth since 1980. So far in this decade, real outlays for 
housing assistance have risen by $4.9 billion, and the number of 
assisted families has grown from 4.2 million to 5.4 million (includ- 
ing both HUD and Farmers Home Administration programs), as 
policy has shifted from building costly projects to utilizing the 
existing stock of available decent housing.* There has been a small 
decline in real outlays for food stamps, of less than $0.5 billion; the 
precise amount cannot be ascertained because the nutritional as- 
sistance block grant for Puerto Rico, enacted in 1981, combined 
food stamps with other programs. The reduction is due primarily to 
the economic recovery of the past six years. The number of food 
stamp recipients is quite sensitive to economic conditions. It peaked 
in early 1983 at 22.6 million; as of July 1988, the number is down 
to 18.4 million. 


3 Housing is the only major low-income benefit programs that is not classified as an entitlement; it is included 
here to give a full picture of programs for the poor. Other small discretionary programs for refugees, energy 
assistance, and commodity distribution are also included, for the same reason. 
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Unemployment Compensation.—Outlays for unemployment com- 
pensation have come down dramatically since 1983, in a typical 
business cycle pattern, reflecting the steady economic expansion of 
the past six years, and the sustained decline in the unemployment 
rate. As a share of GNP, outlays have been cut by more than half 
so far in this decade, from 0.8 to 0.3 percent, and real outlays have 
fallen by $10 billion. This is the most cyclically sensitive program 
included in the federal budget. 


Veterans Entitlements.—Changes in the eligible population, 
rather than changes in policy, have led to reductions in real out- 
lays for service-connected pensions and education benefits (the GI 
Bill). Real outlays for veterans compensation have grown by 15 
percent, from $8.7 billion in 1980 to $10.0 billion in 1988, while the 
number of assisted veterans and survivors has fallen by 3.8 per- 
cent. Real outlays for veterans education benefits have decreased 
sharply, from $2.9 billion in 1980 to $0.4 billion in 1988, as the 
number of Vietnam-era veterans receiving education and training 
has declined. This pattern is beginning to change, however, as the 
Montgomery GI Bill has started to provide benefits to peacetime 
veterans. Outlays are expected to rise rapidly until 1992. 


Agriculture.—Farm price supports have grown during most of 
this decade, continuing a trend that began in the mid-1970s. Real 
outlays in 1980 were $8.9 billion; by 1986 they had grown to $24.6 
billion. Since then, farm prices have risen, agricultural exports 
have increased significantly, the financial position of the farm 
sector has improved, and farm loan default rates have declined. 
Despite additional Government payments because of the drought in 
1988, real outlays have fallen from their peak to $12.2 billion in 
1988, and are projected to decline further to $11.8 billion in 1990. 


DISCRETIONARY PROGRAMS 


Total outlays for nondefense discretionary programs have been 
reduced in this decade, both in real dollars and as a share of GNP. 
In 1980, these programs accounted for 5.8 percent of GNP; by 1988, 
this was cut by one-third, to 3.8 percent. Real outlays have been 
reduced by about 20 percent, from $182 billion to $146 billion. Real 
outlays grew by about 50 percent during the 1970s, and this growth 
has been reversed in the present decade; discretionary outlays are 
now down to about their level in 1976. As a share of GNP, discre- 
tionary outlays are now lower than they have been for at least a 
quarter century. 

There has been a substantial reshaping of the nondefense discre- 
tionary budget, as well as an overall! reduction. The President has 
identified a number of national priorities that have received fund- 
ing increases. They include the war on drugs, education and re- 
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search to prevent and treat AIDS, basic scientific research, and the 
space program. Total real outlays for these priorities will double in 
this decade, from $9.1 billion in 1980 to $18.5 billion in 1990. At the 
same time, the basic legislative, executive, and judicial functions of 
the government have been maintained, and the nation’s role in 
international affairs has been strengthened. Other discretionary 
programs have been given lower priority, and total real spending 
on these programs has been reduced by more than 25 percent. 


Drug Enforcement and Prevention Programs.—The war on drugs 
has been one of the administration’s top priorities. Since 1980, the 
Federal budget for anti-drug programs has grown from just over $1 
billion to a proposed level of $5.0 billion in 1990. In real terms, 
cutlays have grown from about $1.2 billion to $3.9 billion. Precise 
comparisons are not possible before 1981, because activities are 
carried out by several agencies and previous administrations did 
not identify the share of agency outlays devoted to drug programs 
as precisely as this administration has. Nonetheless, it is clear that 
outlays have grown much more in the 1980s than in any previous 
period. Agencies with major responsibilities in the war on drugs 
include the Drug Enforcement Administration, the Coast Guard, 
the Customs Service, and the FBI. All of these have received signif- 
icant real increases in this decade, and will receive further in- 
creases in 1990. 


AIDS.—Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS) is the 
highest public health concern of this administration. Real outlays 
have risen from $30 million in 1982 to $1.4 billion in 1988; the 
administration is proposing a further increase to $2.5 billion for 
1990. Federal funds are spent for research on the causes and poten- 
tial treatments for the disease, and also for health education, risk 
prevention and treatment. Under a policy established in 1988, inno- 
vative treatments will be made available more rapidly to victims of 
this disease, without requiring extensive testing by the Food and 
Drug Administration. 


Science.—-Basic scientific research is an essential investment in 
the Nation’s economic future. Total real outlays for basic research 
have risen from $5.2 billion in 1980 to $7.5 billion in 1988, and this 
budget proposes a further increase to $8.3 billion in 1990, an in- 
crease of 60 percent during this decade. Nearly all of the increase 
has come in nondefense basic research; real outlays for such re- 
search by all Federal agencies have risen from $4.6 billion in 1980 
to $6.8 billion in 1988, with a further increase to $7.6 billion in 
1990. Construction of the superconducting supercollider, which will 
be the world’s most powerful high energy physics accelerator, will 


begin in 1990, with outlays of $206 million. While outlays for basic 
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research have increased, expenditures on applied research and de- 
velopment have been reduced, from $14.0 billion in 1980 to $8.1 
billion in 1988. Funding was curtailed for most exotic higher-cost 
energy technologies. Many of these projects proved to be miscon- 
ceived, and the sharp decline in oil prices in this decade undercuts 
their original justification. 


Space.—This administration has recognized the economic and 
scientific value of space, as well as its importance for national 
security. Real federal outlays for non-defense space activities have 
risen from $5.4 billion in 1980 to $7.5 billion in 1988, and a further 
increase to $9.7 billion is proposed for 1990. This will support nine 
shuttle flights during the year and further essential development 
of the space station Freedom, which will serve as a base for signifi- 
cant research projects and a catalyst for commercial development 


of space. 


Core Functions of Government.—The legislative, judicial, and cen- 
tral executive functions are fundamental to the conduct of Govern- 
ment. Real outlays for these activities have increased from $9.1 


billion in 1980 to $12.9 billion in 1988, and are projected to rise to 


$14.7 billion in 1990. Growth is occurring mainly in law enforce- 
ment and revenue collection activities. 


International Affairs.—This administration has given high prior- 
ity to increased spending for international programs, including 
security assistance, the conduct of foreign affairs, and international 
information and exchange programs. The administration has sup- 
ported democratic governments and movements throughout the 
world, and thanks in part to its efforts there has been a renais- 
sance of democracy in this decade. The citizens of Argentina, 
Brazil, the Phillippines, and the Republic of Korea have replaced 
military or authoritarian regimes with democratic governments. 
Soviet forces in Afghanistan are scheduled to leave that country by 
February 15 of this year, and negotiations are well under way for 
the removal of Cuban forces from Angola. A peaceful transition to 
independence for Namibia is also in prospect. Democracy has been 
restored to Grenada and strengthened in El Salvador. The adminis- 
tration has strongly supported the freedom fighters in Nicaragua. 

Real outlays for discretionary international affairs programs 
averaged about $14.5 billion annually during the first seven years 
of this decade, a substantial increase above the $11.6 billion annual 
average of the 1970s. Outlays were cut back by Congress, however, 
to $12.6 billion in 1987 and have remained near that level under 
the Bipartisan Budget Agreement. This budget proposes an in- 
crease to $13.7 billion for 1990, to stimulate further progress 


toward democracy and freedom throughout the world. 


240-000 O - 1989 - 2 QL 3 
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Higher Education.—Real federal outlays for student aid have 
increased during the 1980s, from $6.0 billion in 1980 to $7.1 billion 
in 1988. They are projected to rise further, to $8.0 billion by 1990. 
Program reforms have reduced loan and grant subsidies to students 
from middle- and upper-income families, while increasing funds for 
poor students. 

Federal programs have worked in conjunction for additional pri- 
vate and State government spending on education. The private 
sector provides funds for loans that are guaranteed by the Federal 
Government, and States and educational institutions provide 
matching funds for Federal grants, direct loans, and work-study 
funds. The total annual value of the aid generated by these Federal 


programs increased by more than 20 percent in real dollars be- 
tween 1980 and 1988. 


Grants to State and Local Governments.—Federal grants to State 
and local governments have been cut back sharply in this decade. 
Grants have been cut almost in half as a share of GNP, from 2.2 
percent in 1980 to 1.3 percent in 1988, and by more than a third in 
real terms, from $68 billion in 1980 to $43 billion in 1988. Grants 
have been reduced for programs where the benefits are primarily 
local rather than national, among them local economic develop- 
ment, transportation systems, and State and local justice assistance 
grants. Some unnecessary or unsatisfactory grant programs have 
been eliminated, such as general revenue sharing and public serv- 
ice employment. Other grants have been restructured, such as 
Federal job training programs, where the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act (CETA) was replaced in 1982 by the Job 
Training Partnership Act (JTPA). In many areas, categorical pro- 
grams were consolidated into block grants, simplifying State and 
local program administration: several CETA programs for training 
economically disadvantaged individuals were combined into a 
single block grant under JTPA, numerous health and social serv- 
ices programs were combined into block grants, and 29 small ele- 
mentary and secondary education programs were combined in the 
Chapter 2 block grant. As part of the Omnibus Budget and Recon- 
cilation Act of 1981, 57 categorical programs were combined into 
nine block grants. 


Other Domestic Programs.—Taken as a whole, the remaining 
domestic discretionary programs have -been substantially cut 
during this decade. Real outlays were reduced by more than 25 


* Most student aid programs are discretionary, but Guaranteed Student Loans are regarded as mandatory. 
This discussion includes all higher education programs administered by the Education Department, to give a full 
picture of Federal Government involvement in higher education. Outlays for Guaranteed Student Loans are 
included in the tables for mandatory programs. 

5 This discussion excludes payments for individuals, primarily programs for the poor included in the previous 
discussion of entitlements. 
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percent, from $75 billion in 1980 to $56 billion in 1988, and the 
share of GNP devoted to these programs has been cut from 2.4 
percent to 1.4 percent. Many of these programs provide direct or 
indirect subsidies to private business; the administration has been 
successful in substantially reducing such subsidies. Nominal out- 
lays for a number of small programs have been cut substantially.* 
Regional economic development activities have been curtailed; dut- 
lays by the Appalachian Regional Commission have been cut from 
$348 million to $147 million, and a number of other regional eco- 
nomic commissions have been terminated. Amtrak subsidies have 
been cut from $861 million to $581 million, and Conrail has been 
sold, enabling the Federal Government to save annual subsidies 
that amounted to $550 million in 1980 as well as to realize $1.9 
billion from the sale itself. The Synfuels corporation was terminat- 
ed in 1987, saving $200 to $300 million annually. Free and reduced- 
rate mail appropriations were cut almost in half, in real terms, 
from $782 million in 1980 to $577 million in 1988. 

Where the beneficiaries of Federal Government activities can be 
identified, the administration has sought to require payments such 
as user fees for the services that it provides. This has had the effect 
of reducing net outlays, both because of the receipts from the fees 
and because the imposition of the fees has caused beneficiaries to 
evaluate their need for the services more carefully. The Water 
Resources Development Act of 1986 authorized fees for the use of 
commercial harbors, amounting to $148 million in 1988, to help pay 
for operating and maintenance costs. Customs service user fees 
were established in 1986 and 1987 for processing passengers and 
inspecting commercial cargo. These fees produced combined reve- 
nues of $787 million in 1988. Existing fees, such as the FHA mort- 
gage insurance premium, have been brought into better alignment 
with the value of the service. Finally, the Government has sold 
some physical and financial assets, where appropriate. The Great 
Plains Coal Gasification Plant, and Conrail, mentioned above, are 
examples of physical asset sales. In 1988 the Government realized 
$7.8 billion from the sale of loan assets; there were no such sales 
prior to 1987. The proceeds of these sales are counted as offsetting 
receipts, and therefore reduce the reported outlays in their respec- 
tive budget functional categories. Their main purpose, however, 
has been to improve the management of Federal direct loan pro- 
grams and loan portfolios, by requiring the administering agencies 
to improve their loan documentation and servicing practices, in 
order to conduct the sales. 


® Dollar figures in this subsection are expressed in current dollars rather than constant dollars. 
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CONCLUSION 


Significant changes have indeed occurred in the budget during 
this decade, but they should be put in the context of longer-term 
trends. The year 1980 is sometimes taken as a reference point 
against which succeeding budget policy should be evaluated, but it 
should not be taken as a normative standard. In 1980, the public 
was generally dissatisfied with both the rapid growth and the 
composition of Federal spending. Defense outlays, which had been 
declining in real terms for several years in the aftermath of the 
Vietnam War, were too low, while domestic discretionary pro- 
grams, which had been growing rapidly and in some cases haphaz- 
ardly during the preceding decade, were too high. Entitlements 
also were growing in real terms, though their share of the budget 
stabilized after 1975. The policy of this administration has been to 
reverse some of these trends, restoring national defense capabilities 
and cutting back sharply on lower priority domestic discretionary 
programs. Many of the entitlement programs have been restruc- 
tured to a greater or lesser extent over the course of this adminis- 
tration but the basic entitlement programs for the elderly, the 
poor, and other important groups have been preserved. 

The President’s budget for fiscal year 1990 is in many respects a 
continuation and extension of the changes that have occurred 
during this decade to date. The proposals contained in this budget 
are designed to meet the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings deficit target of 
$100 billion for 1990, and the subsequent targets, including a bal- 
anced budget in fiscal year 1993. 
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PRIORITIES IN THE 1990 BUDGET 


Under the 1990 budget proposals, outlays would increase by $14.8 
billion from 1989 to 1990. Rather than allow all programs to grow 
at the same rate, the administration has selectively proposed pro- 
gram reforms and initiatives to strengthen high priority programs 
while reducing programs of lower priority. Entitlements and other 
mandatory programs would grow by $4.6 billion between 1989 and 
1990, slowing growth in programs that have exploded in size in 
recent years. Spending for defense programs would increase by $4.7 
billion while spending for international discretionary and domestic 
discretionary programs would grow by $1.1 billion and $4.1 billion, 
respectively. 


1990 BUDGET PROPOSAL 
(In billions of dollars) 











I cassis peices soveessatarsgersnnsieatnicininssesebntcdbtgecccensintencteed 
Domestic discretionary: 
UN ee hE, cbsictlaisseaurh cleat dennis steele aiallae 


Subtotal, domestic discretionary 
Entitlements and other MandatOry..................-csesessssesssescssescssseessueessneessnneessseeenseeeey 
I setae anisole eeanet cena eel: 





MEMORANDUM: 
Deficit (—) without asset sales 


The budget: 

¢ Meets the deficit target for 1990 called for in the G-R-H Act. 
The budget also meets the Act’s requirement for a balanced 
budget by 1993. 

¢ Does not require new taxes. 

¢ Does not tamper with social security, and assures that truly 
needy beneficiaries are protected. 

¢ Provides sufficient funding for national security needs as well 
as high priority non-defense initiatives. 
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¢ Includes appropriate entitlement reforms that affect only pro- 
viders, states or local governments and middle and upper- 
income recipients. 

¢ Reduces or terminates unnecessary Federal programs. 

¢ Only includes increased revenues from extending existing rev- 
enues, reproposing user fees and proposing a moderate level 
of loan and physical asset sales that are considered to be 
“good government” proposals and are not needed to meet the 
G-R-H targets. 

¢ Includes expanded privatization initiatives, including efforts 
to encourage marketplace competition in the public sector. 

e Continues and expands management improvement initiatives. 

¢ Proposes credit and budget process reform. 

Under the 1990 budget proposals, the deficit is estimated to 
decline from $161.5 billion in 1989 to $92.5 billion in 1990, $7.5 
billion below the requirements of the G-R-H Act. Adoption of Presi- 
dential proposals would bring the budget into surplus by 1993. By 
1994, the surplus would reach $33.4 billion and this is being accom- 
plished without raising new taxes or reducing any benefits to 
needy beneficiaries. 

This section discusses the major proposals in the 1990 budget. 
The following table shows the budget plan by category. The re- 
mainder of this section discusses proposals in each category. It also 
discusses the administration’s management and privatization ini- 
tiatives. 


COMPREHENSIVE BUDGET PLAN 
(in billions of dollars) 






























PS a iki, tice adhssbentasnnwniionisomsnsvasil i i 2} 1,281.4 
Outlays: 
a i ha cc cosacdonteianionel f ' : 339.9 | 354.3 
International discretionary...... : : : 17.8 17.9 
Domestic discretionary................sscssssescssssseesssees : : } 192.2| 194.6 
Entitlements and other mandatory......... ' i i 630.7 | 659.6 
pss cindaaaa i i : ! —08/ -—08 
User fees ...........0000» " ; ; —20| —22 
Other collections.......... : é —0.9 0.1 
I asc sinreivinsssigtenscocinses ; : f 143.8} 132.1 
Undistributed offsetting receipts.....................00+«. — 43.9 
tara at leandieecceeeloae, slo ! 3] 1,244.4 1,311.6 
Surplus/deficit (—) —32.2 33.4 





* $50 million or less. 
1 Includes related debt service. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The budget proposes $315.2 billion in budget authority for na- 
tional defense for 1990 and $330.8 billion for 1991. These levels 
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would provide about 2 percent annual real growth above the 1989 
level, reversing a trend of four straight years of real decline in 
defense funding. The budget proposal provides the funds needed to 
continue modernization of U.S. strategic and conventional forces, 
maintain readiness, and improve combat sustainability. These in- 
creases are sorely needed if a strong national defense is to be 
maintained. The budget also proposes several initiatives for im- 
proving defense program management. 


REQUEST FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 
(In billions of dollars) 








DoD—Military: 


Proposed budget authority .......................s..00 365.6 
PRODUC G acs ss cessed : 343.5 
Outlay change from 1989 level 93.7 


Atomic energy defense and other: 


The administration’s strategic modernization program remains a 
high priority. The budget requests $5.9 billion for the Strategic 
Defense Initiative in 1990—an increase of $1.8 billion above the 
level provided in 1989. Funds are provided to acquire the new B-2 
strategic bomber, to continue acquisition of the Trident submarine 
and missile system, and to develop rail garrison basing for the 
Peacekeeper intercontinental ballistic missile. The budget also re- 
quests funds to modernize and upgrade strategic arms verification 
capabilities. These capabilities will help our nation verify future 
arms control agreements, assure compliance with these agree- 
ments, and keep pace with changes in technologies in other na- 
tions. 

Conventional force capability improvements would continue as 
new systems such as the A-12 attack aircraft complete develop- 
ment and enter production. Combat readiness would be maintained 
at a high level, although there will be some delays in equipment 
maintenance. The budget provides for military pay raises of 3.6 
percent in 1990 and 3.2 percent in 1991, effective in January of 
each year. These increases, which are higher than those requested 
for Federal civilian employees, will help assure the continuation of 
a high quality military force. 

The budget requests $9.0 billion in budget authority for atomic 
energy defense activities, an increase above the 1989 level of 8 
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percent in real terms. This funding level includes $2.0 billion for 
environmental, safety, health, and waste disposal activities and 
$1.3 billion for modernization of the atomic energy defense produc- 
tion complex. 

As budget pressures have increased there has been emphasis on 
improved management of defense programs. Stretchouts of procure- 
ment programs are avoided and production rates are maintained at 
or above minimum economic levels. Six low priority weapons pro- 
grams and five ammunition lines have been terminated with 
1990-91 savings of more than $1.0 billion. To improve program 
stability, the budget proposes multi-year procurement of 32 addi- 
tional weapons programs. These new multi-year programs are ex- 
pected to result in savings of $8.6 billion over the next 8 years. The 
budget also proposes a two-year pilot program to introduce co- 
payments in the provision of health care to non-active duty benefi- 
ciaries. The purpose of this program is to explore how co-payments 
can reduce costs and improve the quality of health care in military 
medical facilities. Funds are included to initiate the base closings 
recommended by the Secretary's Base Closures Commission. Ex- 
pected savings from base closings are estimated to be $2.0 billion 
by 1994. 


DISCRETIONARY PROGRAMS 


Funding for discretionary programs is determined by annual 
appropriations actions. This category includes a wide diversity of 
Federal programs ranging from basic activities of government such 
as the conduct of foreign affairs, to grants to State and local 
governments for education, highway construction and community 
development. 


International Affairs 


This budget requests increased funding for international affairs 
discretionary programs to meet emerging needs of developing coun- 
tries, to respond to reform by the United Nations, and to enhance 
U.S. Government and Government-sponsored radio broadcasting 
abroad. The increases are partly offset by a program termination 
and selective reductions. Overall, international discretionary pro- 
grams are funded at $19.4 billion in budget authority, $1.1 billion 
above the 1989 enacted level. Under the budget proposals, 1990 
outlays are estimated to be $1.1 billion above 1989. 

For the foreign aid component of international affairs the budget 
proposes a $0.8 billion budget authority increase over 1989. One 
major element of this increase is international security assistance 
which provides grants for the export of U.S. military goods and 
services and for related support of the economies of key recipient 
governments. The $8.5 billion in budget authority proposed ($0.4 
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REQUEST FOR INTERNATIONAL DISCRETIONARY PROGRAMS 
(in billions of dollars) 













Foreign aid: 
Proposed budget authority .................cssesscsses 
Proposed OUtAYS............-cssssessssesssssseecssseeeesenes 
Outlay change from 1989 level 

Export-Import Bank: 

Proposed budget authority .................cccssseessuee 
ia iciicrtacan vescincosaneiticnine 
Outlay change from 1989 level 


I 
Proposed budget authority .................eccssescssees 
PROUT OUI Sd cssnscncstscntisncvcesascinsmicnsoans 
Outlay change from 1989 level 


Total, international discretionary: 
Proposed budget authority ..................sssesccesee 
POINT CUI sissies tatessdsnsond 
Outlay change from 1989 level 


* $50 million or less. 





billion over 1989) will continue or enhance activities promoting the 
security of countries in such areas as the Middle East, Central 
America and South Asia. Other increases in foreign aid would pay 
arrearages on contributions due in past years to multilateral lend- 
ing institutions such as the World Bank and finance the U.S. share 
of a major multilateral effort to further democracy in the Philip- 
pines by strengthening that country’s economy. 

The budget also proposes a $0.3 billion increase in payments to 
the United Nations and related agencies including some arrear- 
ages. This responds to the budget reforms these entities are under- 
taking at U.S. insistence and also would finance vitai international 
peacekeeping operations in the Persian Gulf, Southern Africa and 
elsewhere. Further, the budget would provide for the construction 
of new radio transmitters in three countries to be used by the 
Voice of America and/or Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty to 
broadcast to Eastern Europe, the Soviet Union and other regions. 

The budget proposes that the direct lending program of the 
Export-Import Bank be terminated. This proposal is largely the 
result of the successful efforts of the administration to reduce 
subsidized export lending by all developed countries through inter- 
national credit restraint agreements. The Bank’s broad range of 
guaranteed loan and insurance programs will continue to provide 
comprehensive support for U.S. exporters. 


Domestic Discretionary 


As in the international affairs area, requests for domestic discre- 
tionary programs are based on the relative merits of each program. 
Increases are requested for high priority programs, while those 
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that are either of low priority or the responsibility of State and 
local governments are proposed for termination or deep reductions. 
Budget authority of $145.0 billion is requested for domestic discre- 
tionary programs in 1990, $1.4 billion over the 1989 enacted level. 
Outlays for discretionary programs are estimated to total $181.5 
billion in 1990. 


REQUEST FOR DOMESTIC DISCRETIONARY PROGRAMS 
(In billions of dollars) 






















Space and science: 





Proposed budget authority ..............cssssccssseseee ; ; ; : i 20.7 

Proposed outlays . . . : 20.1 

Outlay change from 1989 level................c.csss|sovsssessseeeee : : : : 75 
Transportation and public works: 

Proposed budget authority .................sssccsssesses 15.4 

OE EE . ; ; ; 31.6 

Outlay change from 1989 level..............:.ccssssfecssccsssseesee : : ; : —0.6 
Economic subsidies and development: 

Proposed ra i seisielhecsiceeccntioneed 24.3 

I acca scaiscerccsapnsssons 26.4 

Outlay change a 1989 level —74 
Education and social services: 

Proposed budget authority ...............csssssssseee 48.0 

Proposed OUtIAYS...........sccccsssssssssescsssseseseneeeees y : ; 54.1 

Outlay change from 1989 level...............:..sssse| -cosseecssseeees : : é . 71 
Health research and services: 

Proposed budget authority ...............ssscccssseess 29.1 

PUN NG aes neesssccessdonceesce ! : ; : 28.6 

Outlay change from 1989 level.................:ssss|seccssseessseees P : . i 3.8 
Law enforcement and other: 

Proposed budget authority ................ssssssessses 22.3 

PUUUOUN ONIN css cinsicecusséssccpssovnnvonssssens : 29.4 

Outlay change from 1989 level..............sssscs000|ecsssssesssssees ‘ : y ; 2.9 
Allowances: 

Proposed budget authority 

Proposed outlayS.................0s+« 


Total, domestic discretionary: 





mana —_ AUTHOFIRY «aa ecsssseseeccssensees 163.5 
Bris dsc Sone dthil 194.6 
oaed Change from 1989 level................ssccsc|seccseesseeeeees 17.2 

* $50 million or less. 


Space and Science.—The programs in this category—the National 
Science Foundation (NSF), space programs in the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration (NASA) and the general science 
programs of the Department of Energy—help ensure U:S. strength 
and leadership in science and space technology. The budget re- 
quests $15.5 billion in budget authority for these programs, 22 
percent more than the 1989 enacted level. 

The budget includes a major initiative to increase 1990 budget 
authority for the National Science Foundation (NSF) to $2.1 billion, 
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14 percent more than the 1989 enacted level. NSF would emphasize 
the need for academic basic research and for science and engineer- 
ing education. Continued U.S. leadership in science and industry 
depends on the future availability of high-quality scientists and 
engineers. Also proposed is a second competition for interdiscipli- 
nary basic science and technology centers to complement the 11 
established in 1989. These centers would focus on research across 
scientific disciplines and encourage substantial participation by in- 
dustry and the States to speed the transfer of new knowledge from 
the laboratory to the marketplace. Support for basic research is a 
key element in helping to ensure, over the long-term, the ability of 
the United States to compete in increasingly global markets: Uni- 
versity-based research not only generates the “intellectual capital” 
of new knowledge, but also, through the training of future scien- 
tists and engineers, the essential “human capital” necessary for 
continued economic growth. 

Budget authority of $12.2 billion is proposed for space-related 
activities of NASA, a $2.3 billion increase above the 1989 level. The 
administration continues to place a high priority on a safe and 
sustainable space shuttle flight rate. The budget request would 
allow for the completion of modifications and redesigns identified 
by post-Challenger accident reviews. The total cost of these activi- 
ties will be about $3.6 billion through 1991. Continued development 
of a new advanced solid rocket motor is also proposed to improve 
the safety, reliability, and performance of the shuttle fleet. Im- 
provements to the shuttle that would extend the length of time in 
orbit would also be continued with private sector financing sought 
for elements of this program. A continued national commitment to 
a permanently manned space station is essential to technological 
and economic progress. The budget provides for continued expan- 
sion of the manned space station, which is to become operational in 
the mid-1990’s. Through 1989, $2.0 billion will have been spent on 
definition and development of the space station. The administra- 
tion proposes advance funding for 1991 and 1992 and a total devel- 
opment cost ceiling both to provide stable funding and to control 
program costs. The administration reaffirms and strengthens its 
commitment to private sector investment and involvement in the 
space station. NASA is preparing guidelines and criteria for pri- 
vate sector participation in the space station. NASA will rely, to 
the extent feasible, on private sector design, financing, construc- 
tion, and operation of future space station requirements. 

The budget requests $1.2 billion in budget authority in 1990, an 
increase of 27 percent over the 1989 enacted level for Department 
of Energy general science programs. This includes $0.2 billion for 
the Federal share of the initiation of construction of the Supercon- 
ducting Super Collider (SSC). The SSC will be the world’s most 
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powerful proton-proton collider, producing particle collisions with 
total energies 20 times greater than can be produced today. The 
actual start of site specific construction will depend on settling the 
details of non-Federal cost sharing commitments to the project. The 
budget projections assume one-third cost sharing by the host State 
and by other nations, with the first cost sharing beginning in 1990. 


Transportation and Public Works.—This category includes air, 
water, and ground transportation programs as well as Federal 
water resource projects. The budget requests $15.5 billion in budget 
authority for these programs, a 4.5 percent decrease from the 1989 
enacted level. Increases for modernizing the air traffic control 
system would be offset by reductions in low priority programs such 
as mass transit. The budget also proposes termination of unneces- 
sary subsidy programs, such as payments to air carriers for provid- 
ing service to certain communities, and grants to Amtrak. 

The administration requests $0.1 billion in budget authority for 
eleven new construction starts for the Corps of Engineers, including 
the Santa Ana flood control project in southern California. Con- 
struction of these projects would be contingent on the willingness 
of State and local governments, and other non-Federal project 
sponsors, to share in project costs in accordance with the Water 
Resources Development Act of 1986 (WRDA). By requiring non- 
Federal cost-sharing for water development projects, WRDA cre- 
ated a new partnership with project beneficiaries. This partnership 
helps ensure that projects are supported locally, that they are the 
appropriate size, and that they provide the benefits claimed. 

For 1990, the administration requests $2.0 billion in budget au- 
thority to continue the Federal Aviation Administration’s (FAA) 
airspace modernization program, $0.6 billion more than the $1.4 
billion enacted for 1989. This 41 percent increase above the 1989 
level reflects the administration’s continued strong commitment to 
improving the reliability, capacity, and safety of the air traffic 
control system. The increased funds would be used for a variety of 
important activities and improvements, including acquisition of 
terminal doppler weather radar systems designed to detect deadly 
wind shears. It is estimated that the total cost of airspace modern- 
ization and other critical improvements from 1982 through 2000 
will equal about $25 billion. 

In addition, the budget includes a proposed 14 percent increase 
in funding for FAA’s operations. The administration requests $3.9 
billion in budget authority for 1990 to continue the augmentation 
and upgrading of FAA’s safety-critical workforces, $0.5 billion more 
than the $3.4 billion enacted for 1989. This increase in funding will 
be used to provide for an additional 695 air traffic controllers, an 
additional 400 aviation safety inspectors and support positions, and 
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an additional 120 civil aviation security specialists. Funding will 
also be provided to modernize the air traffic training program. 

The budget recommends legislation to reform the operating dif- 
ferential subsidy program. The legislation would increase the com- 
petitiveness of the U.S. flag fleet by expanding carriers’ operating 
flexiblity, implementing certain cost-saving reforms and allowing 
additional carriers to participate in the program. 

In keeping with the administration’s policy of reducing Federal 
responsibility for rail activities unrelated to safety, the administra- 
tion proposes terminating subsidies for Amtrak. Since 1970, the 
Federal Government has provided Amtrak with about $14 billion 
in direct and indirect subsidies, including $0.6 billion in 1989. 
Amtrak serves less than one percent of all intercity travel. Given 
limited budgetary resources and competing demands of higher pri- 
ority Federal programs, the administration believes the Federal 
Government cannot afford to continue subsidizing the trips of busi- 
ness travellers and vacationers. 

The budget proposes an immediate end to mass transit discre- 
tionary grant funding, which has promoted the construction of 
local transit systems that often have been too costly and underuti- 
lized. Funding for these grants is provided by the one cent of the 
Federal motor fuel tax that is dedicated to transit. The administra- 
tion believes it is inequitable to continue subsidizing the projects of 
fewer than 20 cities by motor fuel taxes paid throughout the 
Nation. The administration proposes terminating operating subsi- 
dies to large and medium-sized cities, but not those to small urban 
and rural areas. Most of the operating subsidies are absorbed by 
high wages and low labor productivity in public mass transit sys- 
tems. Given that State and local support for transit accounts for 
less than 2 percent of combined State and local spending, more 
should be done at that level to address transit systems operating 
costs. 


Economic Subsidies and Development.—This category includes 
programs for energy, natural resources and the environment, agri- 
culture, commerce and housing credit, and community and region- 
al development. Many programs in this area are proposed for re- 
duction or termination in the 1990 budget because they no longer 
warrant Federal support. Many reward inefficient private activities 
and support State and local development more appropriately fi- 
nanced by State and local governments or the private sector. The 
administration proposes reducing budget authority for this catego- 
ry from $27.6 billion in 1989 to $26.0 billion in 1990. 

The budget increases funding over the 1989 level for basic oper- 
ations and maintenance by the Federal land management agencies: 
the National Park Service, Forest Service, Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, and the Bureau of Land Management. The budget also includes 
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a proposal to fund future forest fire fighting costs (projected at $0.4 
billion in 1990) outside the annual appropriations process. Fire 
protection is an integral part of the maintenance of Federal land. 
The budget proposes deducting these costs from timber and miner- 
al receipts generated from Federal lands prior to the sharing of 
those receipts between the Federal Treasury, States and counties. 
The administration also proposes capping budget authority for the 
Wallop-Breaux Sport Fish Restoration and the Pittman-Robertson 
Federal Aid in Wildlife programs at $0.1 billion each, beginning in 
1990. Savings from this proposal will allow continuation of other 
Federal programs directly contributing to fish and wildlife restora- 
tion. 

The administration proposes to increase funding for the Super- 
fund hazardous waste cleanup program by $0.3 billion over the 
1989 enacted level. The proposed level of $1.7 billion continues the 
Superfund program’s momentum and supports a stronger enforce- 
ment role. This level would keep the Environmental Protection 
Agency on target to meet the statutory deadline for cleanup starts. 

The budget proposes direct funding to fill the strategic petroleum 
reserve at an average rate of 50,000 barrels per day over the two 
year period 1989-90. As a result of recent oil price reductions, a 
portion of the planned 50,000 barrels per day rate in 1990 will be 
accelerated into 1989. The budget also proposes to sell the Govern- 
ment-run naval petroleum reserves as discussed in the revenues 
section below. Proceeds from the sale would include oil that would 
be used to provide additional inventory for defense purposes and 
accelerate the strategic petroleum reserve fill rate to an average 
75,000 barrels per day from 1990 through 1994. 

The budget proposes termination of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration’s disaster assistance program, which provides loans to home- 
owners and businesses for uninsured losses suffered as a result of 
physical disaster. Elimination of this program would encourage 
homeowners and businesses to obtain and maintain adequate pri- 
vate insurance coverage against disaster-related losses instead of 
relying on the availability of direct Federal loans at preferential 
interest rates. 

The administration again proposes to implement most of the 
Postal Rate Commission’s 1986 recommendations for reform of the 
postal subsidy program, including elimination of nearly all postal 
service subsidies that allow certain preferred mailers to receive 
reduced postal rates. The American taxpayer should not be bur- 
dened with these inefficient subsidies, which are often misused. 
Subsidies would be eliminated for materials with high commercial 
advertising content, political advocacy mail, and “educational” 
mail from organizations that do not maintain teacher/student rela- 
tionships. The administration would continue lower rates for most 
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religious and charitable mailings but shift the residual cost of these 
lower subsidies from taxpayers to commercial mailers. In 1989, $0.4 
billion in budget authority was provided for postal subsidies, 

The budget requests $1.2 billion in budget authority for sewage 
treatment construction grants for 1990, $0.8 billion less than the 
1989 enacted level. This level is consistent with the administra- 
tion’s long-term plan of providing $12.0 billion for the period 1986 
to 1993, first proposed in the 1988 budget. This program level was 
designed to be sufficient to fund the Federal share for all projects 
needed to meet the 1988 municipal compliance requirements, com- 
plete all treatment plants that were started with Federal funds, 
and give States and localities the flexibility they need to make the 
transition back to financial independence in this area. 

The budget proposes major reforms in the repayment practices of 
the Power Marketing Administrations (PMAs). The PMAs currently 
have wide discretion in amortizing the Federal investments to be 
repaid, including the ability to unilaterally re-schedule principal 
payments. The PMAs also pay interest costs well below Treasury 
borrowing costs. As a result of these financial subsidies, PMA 
power rates are often significantly below prevailing electric power 
rates. The proposed reforms would establish sound business prac- 
tices by requiring a fixed straight line amortization schedule for 
principal repayments and by establishing interest rates on unpaid 
principal at the rate paid by equivalent private electric utilities. 

The administration proposes shifting the Rural Electrification 
Administration (REA) loan program from direct loans to partially 
guaranteed loans. Since most REA borrowers are financially 
healthy, they can and should increase their reliance on private 
sector financing. Under the budget proposal, power supply borrow- 
ers would be eligible for 90 percent guarantees of private loans, 
and electric distribution and telephone borrowers would be eligible 
for 70 percent guarantees. A priority system would be established 
to target guarantee assistance to borrowers of highest need. 

Reforms are also proposed for Farmer’s Home Administration 
(FmHA) loan programs. The rural housing insurance fund would 
reduce its direct loan program and rely more heavily on housing 
vouchers. Vouchers increase family housing choices and permit 
more efficient use of existing private market housing. The agricul- 
tural credit insurance fund, the “lender of last resort” to agricul- 
tural producers, would continue to shift toward guaranteed loans 
as directed by the 1985 Farm Bill. The rural development insur- 
ance fund would also shift to greater use of guaranteed loans. This 
assistance, part of the administration’s rural development initia- 
tive, provides a bridge between rural borrowers and private lend- 
ers. Loans would be used by rural communities to obtain necessary 
water, waste and community facilities, as well as to assist business 
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development. No funding is requested for the rural development 
grants program in 1990. This program has been poorly targeted 
and is duplicative of other FmHA programs. 

The administration proposes elimination of several grant pro- 
grams currently providing support for local community develop- 
ment projects, including the Economic Development Administration 
(EDA) and the Appalachian Regional Commission (ARC). There is 
no evidence that these programs have resulted in net job creation 
nationwide. EDA does not target assistance to those in need, but 
instead serves narrow and specialized local and regional political 
interests at the Nation’s expense. Similarly, ARC development pro- 
grams target resources to rural districts that are no worse off 
economically than rural communities in other parts of the country, 
and therefore not deserving of special injections of Federal re- 
sources. 


Education and Social Services.—This category includes funding 
for elementary, secondary, and higher education, job training, and 
a variety of social services. The Federal Government’s role in this 
area is primarily to provide support for meeting the educational, 
social services, and training needs of the disadvantaged through 
programs that allow States and localities flexibility to tailor solu- 
tions to their individual problems. The administration believes that 
States and localities must continue to bear the major financial 
responsibility for these programs. Programs in this category have 
been strengthened with these priorities in mind, and the adminis- 
tration proposes termination and phase out of numerous programs 
that are either highly categorical and thus restrict State options, 
are duplicative of other Federal activities, have relatively low pri- 
ority purposes or are best carried out by the private sector. Pro- 
grams that serve the needs of the disadvantaged are maintained at 
the 1989 level or increased. The request for budget authority for 
this category is $40.8 billion, $0.2 billion above the 1989 enacted 
level. 

For the Education Department’s programs, the budget requests 
$21.9 billion in budget authority for 1990, the same as the 1989 
enacted level. The administration proposes to increase compensato- 
ry education programs (grants to State and local school districts 
that partially finance remedial education services for the educa- 
tionally disadvantaged) by $0.2 billion in budget authority above 
the 1989 enacted level. These programs’ provide the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s major contribution to improving the quality of education 
for children most in need. Most of the increase is for concentration 
grants, which provide aid to school districts with the highest pro- 
portions of disadvantaged children. 

The administration proposes terminating 25 of the over 200 Edu- 
cation Department programs including impact aid ‘b’ payments. 
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Under impact aid, the Federal Government makes payments to 
school districts whose revenues are deemed to be adversely affected 
by Federal activities. The budget proposes to terminate the portion 
of impact aid funding (‘b’ payments) that is based on a category of 
children who pose little or no burden to school districts. Other 
programs proposed for termination are narrowly focused and pro- 
vide benefits already available under one or more of the larger 
education programs. 

The budget maintains most job training programs assisting low- 
income unemployed adults and youth at the 1989 enacted level. 
However, a $0.1 billion increase over 1989 is requested for a new 
program that helps dislocated workers find or train for new jobs 
bringing the total amount for this program to $0.4 billion in 1990. 

The budget proposes adding 132,000 new housing subsidies for 
low-income households. Most of these are housing vouchers, the 
cornerstone of the administration’s housing policy. Vouchers, 
which are targeted to very low-income households, provide tenants 
with more housing choices, including the opportunity to live in 
better neighborhoods with access to available jobs and higher qual- 
ity schools. They also make more efficient use of private sector 
housing and are far less costly than other housing programs. For 
example, a new public housing unit costs over $700 per month for 
each family served, while a voucher can provide the same assist- 
ance for around $300 a month. The administration also proposes a 
new method of financing housing for elderly and handicapped per- 
sons using credit vouchers to generate private lending. 

The administration again proposes terminating Federal funding 
for the Legal Services Corporation, a private, non-profit organiza- 
tion that funds State and local agencies providing free civil legal 
assistance to the poor. State and local bar associations have devel- 
oped programs to provide assistance to indigent clients, and these 
efforts are expected to continue to grow, consistent with private 
attorneys’ ethical obligations to provide such services. In 1989, $0.3 
billion in budget authority was provided for this program. The 
administration also reproposes termination of community services 
block grants, which have been estimated to provide less than 15 
percent of the funding for community action agencies. States may 
continue community services programs using funds from the social 
services block grant program. 

The administration proposes $0.3 billion less in budget authority 
than the 1989 enacted level of $1.4 billion for the low-income home 
energy assistance program, which provides block grants to States to 
help pay fuel bills for low-income families. With lower energy 
prices, low-income households spend a much lower percentage of 
their income for heat. Since many assistance programs include a 
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component for energy, there is a decreasing need for a program 
specializing in energy assistance. 


Health Research and Services.—This category includes research 
at the National Institutes of Health, block grants to States for 
health, and hospital and medical care for veterans. The President’s 
budget recognizes the importance of many programs in this area. 
The budget authority request for health research and services is 
$26.3 billion, a $0.6 billion increase over the 1989 enacted level. 
Proposed increases for high-priority Human Immunodeficiency 
Virus (HIV) research would be partially offset by reductions in 
some programs of lesser priority such as subsidies for clinical 
health professions training. 

Combatting HIV is the administration’s highest public health 
priority. Supplementing State and local programs, the Federal 
effort encompasses health education and prevention as well as 
research on the causes of, potential treatment for, and vaccination 
against HIV. The budget authority request for Public Health Serv- 
ice (PHS) HIV programs is $1.6 billion, a 24 percent increase over 
the 1989 enacted level. 

The budget requests $0.9 billion in budget authority for 1990 for 
PHS drug abuse treatment, research, prevention, and deterrence 
programs, a 9 percent increase over the comparable 1989 enacted 
level. These funds will support the President’s initiative to combat 
drug abuse. The budget also requests an increase in budget author- 
ity over the 1989 enacted level for veterans medical care to $10.7 
billion for 1990. This increase would provide the necessary re- 
sources to meet the objective of sustaining quality medical care for 
American’s disabled and needy veterans who use veterans’ medical 
services. 


Law Enforcement and Other Core Functions of Government.— 
Programs in this category include the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion (FBI, Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA), and other 
agencies involved in law enforcement, as well as the Internal Reve- 
nue Service and administrative expenses for the major entitlement 
programs. The budget requests $21.3 billion in budget authority for 
these programs in 1990, $0.5 billion more than the 1989 enacted 
level. 

The administration places a high priority on law enforcement 
activities of the Federal Government. Budget authority requested 
for criminal investigations of the FBI and DEA for 1990 is $2.1 
billion, an increase of 10 percent over the 1989 enacted level. The 
FBI and DEA frequently work together with other Federal agen- 
cies in 13 regional task forces on organized crime drug enforce- 
ment, and have concurrent jurisdiction to combat drug trafficking. 
The increased funding would provide 275 new positions for DEA 
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and allow for improved technical capabilities. It would also allow 
the FBI to intensify its drug enforcement and other field investiga- 
tive activities and enhance capital investment funding in automat- 
ed data processing and technical field support. 

The budget also requests increased funding for Federal prisons. 
In response to the continuing growth of the Federal prison popula- 
tion, the administration is proposing to acquire three new facilities, 
lease two new facilities, and expand capacity at nine existing facili- 
ties. This expansion would respond to the demands of tougher law 
enforcement and longer sentencing created by a number of recent 
initiatives. Budget authority requested for funding Federal prisons 
in 1990 is $1.6 billion, a 14 percent increase over the 1989 enacted 
level. 

The budget provides a 19 percent increase for various civil and 
criminal litigation activities, including organized crime, drug en- 
forcement, environmental enforcement, and commercial litigation. 
In addition, enhancements to continue implementation of office 
automation for Department of Justice attorneys and computerized 
litigation support are included. Resources are also requested to 
administer payments authorized by the Civil Liberties Act of 1988 
providing compensation for persons of Japanese ancestry who were 
deprived of liberty or property during World War II. 

The budget also requests an increase in budget authority for the 
Internal Revenue Service to $5.5 billion, $0.3 billion above the 1989 
enacted level. This funding would allow expanded tax law enforce- 
ment programs and improved accuracy and accessibility in taxpay- 
er information services as well as redesigned tax processing sys- 
tems. 


Allowances.—This category includes budgetary transactions that 
are expected to occur but are not reflected in program detail. 
Allowances include funding to cover civilian agency pay raises and 
savings from two proposed reforms. The proposed civilian agency 
pay raises for 1990 are 2 percent for civilian personnel and 3.6 
percent for Coast Guard military personnel. It is assumed that 
agencies will absorb 75 percent of the increased costs associated 
with the civilian pay raise in 1990. Reductions in the government 
contribution for Federal employee health benefits, resulting from 
reforms discussed in the Entitlements and Other Mandatory Pro- 
grams section below, would save $0.3 billion in 1990. Savings from 
the proposed establishment of new government mail subclasses 
would also total $0.3 billion in 1990. Government mail is easier and 
cheaper to handle than other mail and should be priced according- 


ly. 
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ENTITLEMENTS AND OTHER MANDATORY PROGRAMS 


Spending for entitlement and other mandatory programs is de- 
termined by eligibility criteria and benefit formulas set in substan- 
tive law. Entitlements and other mandatory programs have been 
one of the fastest growing parts of the budget. If currently enacted 
policy continued unchanged, this category would grow by 4.5 per- 
cent between 1989 and 1990 and by an additional 27.3 percent by 
1994. The administration seeks a number of important reforms in 
these programs to slow their growth. Under the budget proposals, 
this category would grow by 0.9 percent between 1989 and 1990 and 
by an additional 24.9 percent by 1994. 


ENTITLEMENTS AND OTHER MANDATORY PROGRAMS 











(In billions of dollars) 

Social security benefits: 

UN apcchascsenctercepesiosonnsenscictans 230.0} 2443) 2599} 2745) 2882) 301.0 

MINE, Ba sp NAT. le Bsa A ckettstadabckag tsb at cls el oad taasde ve obits bencbusesfostthcesesscndoo evtcvcotsuchiebe esvenivovsdies 
Unemployment compensation and aid to the 

poor: 

ELLE ATELIER 60.3 58.6 61.0 63.7 66.5 70.0 

PUI ONION acs cn ska ccsedeisinsbcndsttdonssd —0O1); —20); —17| -—16] -—17| —18 
Medicare and medicaid: 

Proposed OUtLAYS..............ccsssssssccsssssesseesssssesees 118.8} 128.5] 143.7) 161.1) 1761) 190.7 

PR I sc csoccesciuee Sosciesensessenpeeiecreses —0.1} -—6.7) —104} —135) —165] —19.9 
Federal employee health and retirement dene- 

fits: 

ONO NIN iis isinsicoosiccanssvtvstis 51.3 51.5 53.8 56.8 60.0 63.0 

IN OI hsb casceocsoszonseconvosesdor = —44) -—55) -65) -—72| —78 
Agriculture: 

TI OI csnscnscsccsosnusccevebedooacsssobeonucsess 16.9 12.4 12.5 11.0 8.5 5.8 

POON: SOVIIIR as a sssncscsanscnwcssssnnsscssssinvecesy 09) —26) —21/ —25) -—22| —21 

r: 

PUI ONIN Essa nccssnsoceessoesedRalececncnseisces 46.1 32.7 35.3 32.5 31.3 29.1 

PUOOU GIIINIG ical sseetcbsctccccbocsboscadetoced 02; —23) —33| -—29} -—30| -—36 
Total, entitlements and other mandatory: 

Proposed OUtIaYS..............cccsssssssccsssssssesseessssses 523.3} 528.0} 566.2] 599.4] 630.7} 659.6 

PURI ROUTING acc cxsctdecnnsensnscncnscel 1.0} —180] —23.1| —26.9 | 306 —35.1 
* $50 million or less. 


Social Security.—The budget does not propose any reductions in 
social security benefits. Social security affects most Americans, 
either through benefits received or through payroll taxes deducted 
from earnings. Primarily because of benefit increases tied to the 
consumer price index and increases in the number of beneficiaries, 
outlays for social security benefits are expected to grow from $230.0 
billion in 1989 to $244.3 billion in 1990. 


Unemployment compensation and aid to the poor.—The budget 
proposals also exempt unemployment compensation and aid to the 
truly needy from fiscal restraint. No benefit reductions are pro- 


; 
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posed for regular unemployment compensation, food stamps, aid to 
families with dependent children (AFDC), the earned income tax 
credit, or supplemental security income. Improved targeting of nu- 
trition aid is proposed. Under current law, over 15 percent of child 
nutrition funding provides subsidies to families who earn more 
than 185 percent of the poverty line—approximately $21,553 per 
year for a family of four. Under the budget proposals, schools and 
institutions would no longer receive Federal subsidies for meals 
served to upper and middle-income households. Meal subsidies to 
households with income below 185 percent of the poverty line 
would be unaffected. One major program termination is also pro- 
posed—Trade Adjustment Assistance (TAA), which provides addi- 
tional weeks of cash assistance and training to workers who have 
lost their jobs to imports. This program inequitably favors one 
group of unemployed workers over others. Workers who lose their 
job because of imports would continue to receive the full range of 
unemployment benefits paid to other unemployed workers and 
would be eligible for training and adjustment services in other 
programs. 


Medicare and medicaid.—The Federal Government is the largest 
payor of health care costs in the Nation. Spending for medicare, 
which provides health care for the elderly, and medicaid, which 
provides health care for low-income Americans, is projected to 
increase by $16.3 billion from 1989 to 1990 and by $75.4 billion 
from 1990 to 1994. The administration proposes reforms in both 
programs to slow this rapid growth rate. 

Medicare is one of the fastest growing segments of the budget. 
The program expanded from $6.8 billion in 1970 to $34.0 billion in 
1980 to $84.5 billion in 1989, an increase of more than twelve fold 
since 1970. Under administration proposals, medicare would be 
reduced by $5.0 billion from the current services level in 1990, 
which would reduce growth between 1989 and 1990 from 15.4 per- 
cent to 9.5 percent. The administration proposes a moderate in- 
crease in the medicare prospective payment reimbursement rate 
(one modestly below the inflation rate for hospital costs), and re- 
ductions in hospital capital payments as well as in medical educa- 
tion payments. In an attempt to restrain excessive growth in sup- 
plementary medical insurance (SMI) costs, the administration also 
seeks the extension of the current law SMI premium, limitations 
on physician payments, reductions in payments for certain over- 
priced procedures, and reforms in the durable medical equipment 
payment system. 

The administration also proposes reforms in the medicaid pro- 
gram that would reduce the growth between 1989 and 1990 to $1.7 
billion rather than the $3.3 billion that would occur under current 
law. The administration proposes renewal of cost containment in- 
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centives that were originally authorized by the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1981, but which expired at the end of 1984. 
This proposal provides the States with incentives to constrain pro- 
gram growth in order to receive a rebate on their reduced Federal 
matching rate. The budget also proposes to restructure Federal 
financing of administrative expenses from a matching formula to a 
block grant indexed by inflation. The proposal to extend the cur- 
rent law medicare part B premium would moderately increase 
costs for the medicaid program. 


Federal employee retirement and health benefits—Under current 
law, outlays for Federal employee retirement and health benefits 
are estimated to grow from $51.3 billion in 1989 to $55.9 billion in 
1990. The administration proposes reforms in these benefits that 
would reduce this growth by $4.4 billion in 1990. The administra- 
tion proposes two reforms in the Federal employee health benefits 
program, the world’s largest multiple-choice health program. The 
formula used to determine the Government’s contribution to enroll- 
ees’ health premiums would be changed from the current Big Six 
formula (based on the premiums of six of the largest FEHB plans) 
to reflect a weighted average of all plans. The new formula would 
lead to a more equitable distribution of cost sharing between the 
Government and its employees because it would reflect the premi- 
ums of all FEHB plans and the distribution of enrollees among 
these plans. Under the weighted average formula, trends in the 
program, such as the shift of enrollees from high to low option 
plans, would be accounted for when the Government contribution 
is determined. The budget also proposes that employer health in- 
surance costs for all annuitants of the District of Columbia govern- 
ment and the Postal Service, who participate in Federal personnel 
benefits, be paid by those entities rather than the Federal taxpay- 
er. Costs for Postal Service annuitants who retired after October 1, 
1986 are already funded in this manner. 

The budget proposes that no cost-of-living adjustment (COLA) be 
given to Federal retirees in 1990. After 1990, retirees would receive 
cost-of-living adjustments equal to 1 percentage point less than the 
annual percentage change in the consumer price index (CPI). This 
would make the treatment of COLAs for Federal retirement pro- 
grams generally consistent with the Federal Employees’ Retire- 
ment System (FERS), which covers employees hired after January 
1, 1984, and with the new Military Retirement System, which 
covers members entering active duty after August 1, 1986. Between 
1969 and 1976, COLAs exceeded inflation by 1 percent and were 
made twice each year. Although COLAs have since been scaled 
back to the CPI, and awarded on an annual basis, much remains to 
be done to bring program costs under control. Consistent with the 
administration’s efforts to scale back overly generous features of 
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the civilian retirement program, the administration also proposes 
to end the ability of retirees covered by civilian employee retire- 
ment systems to receive lump-sum payments based on their contri- 
butions to the retirement system. Private sector and state retire- 
ment plans generally do not have such a provision. The budget also 
proposes that, beginning in 1991, the Postal Service and D.C. Gov- 
ernment make annual payments to the retirement fund to cover 
the full cost of COLA liabilities for their annuitants. 


Agriculture.—Under current service estimates, farm price and 
income supports are projected to decline from $13.0 billion in 1989 
to $12.6 billion in 1990, a level still far above normal historical 
levels. In order to mitigate the adverse effect of the 1988 drought 
on farm income, and to ensure that our farmers have a sufficient 
level of operating funds for the 1989 crop year, the administration 
proposes to increase the level of advance deficiency payments to 50 
percent, the maximum allowable under current law. This increase 
in advance payments adds $0.9 billion to 1989 outlays while reduc- 
ing 1990 outlays by a like amount. 

The administration’s goal of developing more market-oriented 
agricultural programs and enhanced competitiveness in export 
markets is working. A limited number of actions are proposed to 
bring program outlays back to historical levels. These proposals 
would reduce farm price and income support outlays by $1.1 billion 
in 1990. Outlay reductions could be achieved by a 5 percent reduc- 
tion in target prices for the 1990 crops, with slightly higher per- 
centage reductions for the 1991-1993 crops. It would also be possi- 
ble to reduce the share of production eligible for deficiency pay- 
ments. Either approach would continue the administration’s policy 
of shifting to a more market-oriented sector. In addition, outlays 
for non-target price commodities would be reduced by a fixed per- 
centage—5 to 7 percent—to lower costs and provide equitable re- 
ductions across the farming sector. Further, the counterproductive 
sugar price support program needs to be modified. This program 
poses significant problems in the areas of trade policy, foreign 
policy and agricultural policy. 

The Farm Credit System Financial Assistance Corporation (FAC) 
provides assistance to Farm Credit System (FCS) institutions 
mainly by purchasing their preferred stock using proceeds from 
federally guaranteed debt issuances. Legislation enacted last year 
transferred an unacceptable amount of the financial risks for the 
corporation from the private sector to the Federal Government. As 
a result, FAC outlays will be counted in the budget totals begin- 
ning in 1990. The administration proposes repealing the legislation 
enacted last year, thus reducing 1990 budget outlays by $0.7 billion 
below current law. 
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Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation (FSLIC).— 
During 1988 the FSLIC spent over $16.4 billion (net budget outlays 
were $8.1 billion) as it accelerated its efforts to close or merge the 
burgeoning number of insolvent thrift institutions. The 1990 budget 
projects FSLIC spending another $15.9 billion in 1989 and $9.1 
billion in 1990 to continue resolving insolvent thrift institution 
cases. This spending would be offset, in part, by continuation of 
normal and special assessment insurance premiums and receipts 
from the Financing Corporation (FICO), an off-budget subsidiary of 
the Federal Home Loan Banks created in the 1987 Competitive 
Equality Banking Act to help recapitalize FSLIC. Net budget out- 
lays for FSLIC are estimated to be $8.7 billion in 1989 and $2.1 
billion in 1990. These projected levels of spending would allow 
FSLIC to close at least 100 of the most unprofitable and insolvent 
institutions, which accounted for over 77 percent of the third quar- 
ter losses realized by all insolvent thrifts. The administration has 
also initiated an effort to formulate a comprehensive plan to re- 
solve remaining thrift insolvency problems and reform the Federal 
depository insurance system. It is expected to be presented to the 


new President within 60 days. 


FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSURANCE CORPORATION 
(In billions of dollars) 
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REVENUES 


In addition to the programmatic changes discussed above, the 
budget proposes a number of revenue changes, including increased 
user fees, and sales of both loans and real assets—but no new 
taxes. 


Asset sales.—The budget estimates include proceeds from loan 
asset sales and loan prepayments of $3.4 billion above the current 
services level in 1990. The loans are to be sold without recourse. 
Sales of new loans, which provide an incentive for agencies to 
improve loan origination and documentation, and assist in deter- 
mining the subsidies inherent in Federal credit programs, are esti- 
mated to yield $0.7 billion in 1990. In addition, the budget includes 
$1.7 billion from the 1990 sale of loan assets for programs that are 
proposed to be terminated. 

The administration continues to promote the sale of real assets. 
It again proposes that the Federal Government sell the two oil 
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ASSET SALES 
(In billions of dollars) 
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fields it operates—Elk Hills, California and Teapot Dome, Wyo- 
ming. Running an oil field is a business, not a Government activi- 
ty. In addition to an estimated $1.0 billion in revenues from the 
sale, the buyer of the fields would be required to provide oil to the 
strategic petroleum reserve in order to accelerate the fill rate to 
75,000 barrels per day for 1990 through 1994. 

The administration is also reproposing the sale, by the end of 
1990, of the Alaska Power Administration (APA), which supplies 
electricity in the Anchorage and Juneau areas. State and local 
groups in Aiaska have offered to buy APA’s two hydropower 
projects. The administration believes that the divestiture of APA 
would make operation of these systems more responsive to local 
and customer needs, without significant increases in power rates. 
The budget also proposes sale of the Southeastern Power Market- 
ing Administration in 1990, as well as the sale of selected assets of 
the other power marketing administrations in 1991 through 1994. 

Other real assets proposed for sale are helium-processing oper- 
ations of the Bureau of Mines and additional surplus property held 
by the General Services Administration. 


User fees.—The Federal Government provides numerous services 
that directly benefit clearly-identifiable, narrow groups of business 
and private users. Because these services evolved over time, the 
Federal agencies providing them recover widely varying propor- 
tions of their costs through fees levied on the users. User fee 
financing has several important advantages over general fund fi- 
nancing. It is more equitable for those receiving benefits to pay for 
them. Also, it is more efficient for these types of Government 
services to be allocated to those willing to pay for them. User fees 
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for Government services also allow the private sector to compete 
more effectively to provide such services. The budget proposes es- 
tablishing or increasing a variety of fees that in total will reduce 
the deficit by $1.0 billion in 1990 and $8.2 billion for 1990 through 
1994. The fees include: 

Credit fees.—The administration proposes increasing loan origi- 
nation fees for a variety of Federal credit programs. The proposed 
increases would bring Federal credit terms more in line with pri- 
vate sector alternatives. Fees for some Government-sponsored en- 
terprises are also proposed. These enterprises would help pay for 
the benefits they receive through lower interest costs due to their 
association with the Government. 


USER FEES AND OTHER REVENUE INITIATIVES 
(In billions of dollars) 

















Savings from user fees: 
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Coast Guard.—A fee on recreational boaters who use the naviga- 
ble waters of the United States is proposed. This largely high- 
income group receives substantial benefits from Coast Guard activi- 
ties. Commercial boaters would be assessed similar fees and major 
shipping companies would share licensing and inspection costs. 

Food and Drug Administration (FDA).—The FDA protects con- 
sumers from unsafe and impure foods, unnecessary exposure to 
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radiation from household and medical devices, and unsafe or inef- 
fective drugs, medical devices, and biological products. User fees 
totalling $0.1 billion are proposed to enhance these activities. The 
fees will benefit consumers and lessen the economic cost of FDA 
regulations by shortening the review time for drugs, medical de- 
vices, and consumer safety activities. 


Other revenues.—Other revenue proposals include: 

Customs Service.—The administration proposes reforms in the 
existing ad valorem fee charged by the Customs Service. The cur- 
rent fee is inconsistent with provisions of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). Among other concerns, GATT has 
ruled that the ad valorem structure of the merchandise processing 
fee is not indicative of the cost of processing individual entries. The 
proposed reforms would enable Customs to collect user fees that 
conform to GATT requirements. 

Competitive bidding of unassigned spectrum.—Beginning in 1990, 
the United States Government will use a competitive bidding proc- 
ess to issue licenses for the exclusive use of unassigned spectrum. 
The bids will reflect the economic value of the spectrum. The 
competitive bidding process, expected to be more efficient than 
current procedures, will raise an estimated $2.3 billion in 1990. 

Charges for chlorofluorocarbon (CFC) production rights.—Because 
CFCs deplete the ozone layer, CFC production has been limited by 
international agreement, which will result in higher prices and 
potential windfall profits to CFC producers. Charging market value 
for these limited CFC production rights would eliminate this wind- 
fall and raise an estimated $0.4 billion in revenue in 1990. 

Arctic National Wildlife Refuge (ANWR).—The budget includes 
receipts from ANWR oil and gas lease sales. The sales are expected 
to yield revenue of $2.1 billion in 1990 and $1.3 billion in 1993. 
Congressional authorization for the leases is needed soon in order 
to achieve ANRW’s economic, energy-security, and deficit-reduction 
benefits in 1990. 

Outer Continental Shelf (OCS) receipts.—The budget proposes to 
proceed in 1990 with four OCS lease sales currently or previously 
under one-year oil and gas leasing moratoria for certain areas. 
These sales are expected to generate $0.5 billion in 1990 receipts. 
The leasing moratoria are costly and counterproductive, and cir- 
cumvent effective OCS resource management as set forth in the 
OCS Lands Act. 

Extension of medicare hospital insurance (HI) coverage to all 
State and local government employees.—Because of eligibility 
through their spouse or short periods of work in covered employ- 
ment, as many as three out of four State and local employees who 
are not contributors to the program are entitled to the full range of 
medicare benefits. Coverage of these employees, who are the only 
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major group of employees not assured medicare coverage, would 
eliminate this drain on the medicare trust fund and make eligibil- 
ity uniform. 

Initiation of a permanent research and experimentation (R&E) 
tax credit and revision in R&E allocation rules.—To reduce taxpay- 
ers’ uncertainty about future availability of incentives for research 
and experimentation, the administration proposes to establish a 
permanent R&E tax credit. The current law credit is scheduled to 
expire on December 31, 1989. In addition, the administration pro- 
poses allowing companies to allocate at least 67 percent of total 
R&E expenditure to domestic source income. 

Repeal airport and airway tax trigger —Under current law, air- 
port and airway trust fund taxes will automatically decline by 
about 50 percent, beginning in calendar year 1990. The administra- 
tion proposes repealing the tax trigger so that the taxes would 
remain at their current rates. This will avoid a loss of $1.2 billion 
in 1990 aviation tax revenues. These revenues will be needed in 
future years to support improvements to the national aviation 
system. 

Internal Revenue Service (IRS) enforcement initiative-—To reduce 
the gap between taxes owed and taxes voluntarily paid, the admin- 
istration proposes to increase IRS funding for tax law enforcement. 
This high yield initiative is designed to ensure that taxpayers are 
correctly reporting income and to improve collections from past 
due amounts. 

Nuclear Regulatory Commission (NRC) fees.—The administration 
proposes funding 100 percent of the expenses of the NRC through 
user fees. Under current law, NRC fees would decrease from 45 
percent of expenses in 1989 to 33 percent in 1990. The administra- 
tion believes that the industry that benefits from these services 
should pay for them. 


CREDIT REFORM INITIATIVE 


The administration proposes changing the way Federal credit 
programs are treated in the budget. The proposal would charge the 
true economic cost of credit—the present value of the subsidy—to 
any agency making or guaranteeing loans. This proposal would be 
a significant improvement over current practice. It would: 

¢ put the cost of credit programs on an expenditure basis equiv- 
alent to other Federal spending; 

¢ improve the allocation of resources among credit programs 
and between credit and other spending; 

* measure accurately and equitably the benefits of Federal 
credit programs; and 

* encourage delivery of benefits in the form most appropriate to 

the needs of beneficiaries. 
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The administration’s proposed legislation makes a major change 
in accounting for direct and guaranteed loans. For direct loans, 
agency accounts would reflect only subsidy amounts provided by 
the loans, while the balance of the loan would be reflected in the 
central direct loan fund; currently, net flows from direct loans 
(disbursements minus repayments) are shown in the agency ac- 
counts. For guaranteed loans, agency accounts after implementa- 
tion would reflect the subsidy provided by the loans; currently, 
only defaults and receipts of fees associated with guarantees are 
reflected in agency accounts. 

The credit reform proposal does not affect the deficit. Estimates 
for individual credit accounts reflect the new accounting structure. 
However, all outlay effects of the proposal within the credit ac- 
counts are exactly offset in financing accounts. The credit reform 
proposal does require an additional $10.9 billion in budget author- 
ity in 1990 over what would be required under the current account- 
ing treatment. 


PRIVATIZATION INITIATIVES 


Privatization is an important management tool to raise produc- 
tivity, cut costs and improve the quality of Government services. 
Privatization, defined as the transfer of Government services, 
assets and/or enterprises to private sector providers, replaces mo- 
nopolies with competition, thereby allowing the competitive pres- 
sures of the marketplace to encourage efficiency, quality, and inno- 
vation in the delivery of goods and services within the Govern- 
ment. Privatization does not imply abrogation of Government re- 
sponsibility for any of these services. Rather, it recognizes what 
matters most is the service provided, not who provides it. 

In order for Government departments and agencies to take full 
advantage of the potential savings opportunities afforded by privat- 
ization, the administration has developed the following initiatives 
designed to realize immediate cost efficiencies as well as long-term 
fiscal savings. 


Competition for Federal Services.—Reducing expenditures and 
improving quality of service is a top priority of the administration. 
An important method of achieving this is to inject the incentives of 
marketplace competition into the public sector. At the Federal 
level this competitive process is embodied in OMB Circular A-76, 
which requires the Government to rely on the private sector for 
the provision of commercially available goods and services. The 
Circular provides for precise, measurable standards to determine 
whether the private sector or the Government is best able to meet 
Federal needs in the most cost effective manner. The administra- 
tion proposes a series of revisions to the Circular to make greater 
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use of competitive pressures within the Government framework. 
These revisions should lead to further improvements in productivi- 
ty and more contracting with private sector providers. 

Specific areas where the Government could place greater reli- 
ance on private sector providers include arbitration and legal serv- 
ices, postal delivery, map-making activities, specialized weather 
services, mass transit, financial services, prisons, prison hospital 
operations, U.S. and Foreign Commercial Service domestic services, 
and aircraft services. 


Meeting Infrastructure Needs.—Despite significant Federal sup- 
port, our Nation’s public infrastructure (highways, bridges, air- 
ports, and harbors) needs improvement. The private sector repre- 
sents an untapped source of capital resources and management 
expertise of the magnitude needed to meet these infrastructure 
needs. The administration proposes a series of initiatives that fur- 
ther the role of the private sector in these areas. In addition to 
these areas, a major part of the national communications infra- 
structure is the United States Postal Service, which has increased 
rates while service has declined. Comprehensive competitive 
reform of the Postal Service is a top priority of the privatization 
agenda. 


Continuing Initiatives.—The administr.:tion continues to support 
privatization proposals in previous budgets. These include pilot 
projects on allowing conservation and other groups to manage 
public lands, customs audit and inspection, and prison construction; 
privatizing the railroad retirement system; and evaluating options 
for the eventual transfer of the Transportation Systems Center to 
the private sector. Finally, the administration continues to support 
establishing a Government corporation for uranium enrichment as 
a first step toward privatizing this commercial activity. 


OTHER MANAGEMENT INITIATIVES 


Improved management of the Federal Government has been a 
high priority of this administration. The administration has suc- 
cessfully mobilized the extensive resources of the Federal Govern- 
ment to pursue its management improvement agenda. 

The cornerstone of the administration’s management improve- 
ment effort has been Reform ’88. This program offered five strate- 
gies for achieving better Government through better management. 
The first strategy was to eliminate the Federal Government role in 
activities not properly Federal responsibilities. In the process, the 
administration eliminated excessive and overlapping Federal regu- 
lations on State and local Governments, and reduced paperwork 
burdens on the public. Activities more appropriately State or local 
government responsibilities were returned to those entities or ter- 
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minated, and enterprises that should have remained in the private 
sector, like Conrail, were sold to private bidders. 

The second strategy was to make full use of Inspectors General 
and build on their significant record of accomplishment. This in- 
cluded launching an all-out campaign against fraud, waste, and 
abuse. There have been over 27,000 successful prosecutions, and 
almost 11,000 suspensions and debarments since 1981. Internal con- 
trols were made a part of every agency’s management program and 
Inspectors General were added in agencies where they did not 
exist. In addition, the President’s Council on Integrity and Efficien- 
cy was created to coordinate the activities of agency Inspectors 
General. 

The third strategy was to improve individual agency operations 
through intensive management reviews and effective corrective ac- 
tions. This strategy involved making formal management reviews 
an inherent part of the annual budget review process and imple- 
menting recommendations of the President’s Private Sector Survey 
on Cost Control (the Grace Commission). 

The fourth strategy was to put in place Government-wide man- 
agement systems. Modern financial systems based on common 
standards are being put in place by every executive branch agency. 
All phases of loan programs are being coordinated between agen- 
cies. In addition, methods of handling cash receipts and disburse- 
ments have been improved vastly. New technology is being applied 
to bring Government services into line with the private sector. 

The fifth strategy was to improve the timeliness, quality, and 
efficiency of Government services. Improvements in those pro- 
grams with which the average taxpayer would have the most con- 
tact, including passport applications, income tax processing, and 
social security benefits and payments have been realized. As the 
strategy continues, all Federal programs will be subject to intense 
quality improvement scrutiny. 


CONCLUSION 


In summary, the proposals put forth in this budget represent a 
comprehensive program for reducing Federal spending that will 
enable the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings deficit target for 1990 to be 
met without an increase in taxes. It contains no cuts in social 
security and preserves benefits for the truly needy. It provides for 
strong national defense and high-priority non-defense initiatives 
while eliminating programs that are ineffective or inappropriate to 
the Federal Government. 
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THE ECONOMY AND THE BUDGET 


This part of the budget discusses the outlook for the economy 
and the administration’s economic assumptions. The first section 
reviews economic developments in the 1980’s. 

This is followed by a discussion of the economic outlook for 1989 
and beyond, including the presentation of the budget’s economic 
assumptions for calendar years 1989 through 1994, and an analysis 
of the budget’s effect on international competitiveness, as required 
by the Omnibus Trade and Competitiveness Act of 1988. 

The next section reviews the administration’s forecasting record. 
Administration forecasts are compared with those of the Congres- 
sional Budget Office (CBO) and the Blue Chip forecast, a consensus 
of about 50 private forecasts. The last section reports on the sensi- 
tivity of the budget to changes in economic assumptions. 


THE ECONOMY IN THE 1980’s—RESTORING STABILITY 


Six years into the longest recorded peacetime expansion in the 
history of the United States, it is difficult to recall how troubling 
the future seemed when President Reagan took office. Inflation 
and high taxes were the main problems. The Government seemed 
to have lost control of the price level. Inflation had pushed Ameri- 
can families into higher and higher tax brackets. The expectation 
of further inflation had driven interest rates to unprecedented 
levels. A massive shift from financial assets to real assets was 
underway as people sought to shelter their wealth. This held down 
the prices of stocks and bonds, while driving up the prices of 
precious metals, farmland, real estate, and collectibles. The exces- 
sively high rates of taxation, by reducing incentives to invest, had 
brought productivity and economic growth to a standstill by the 
end of the decade. 

At the end of 1988, the economic situation is vastly improved. 
The inflation rate has been cut by two-thirds. Marginal tax rates 
have been reduced for the typical American family by more than 
one-third. As a result, real GNP has increased by 27 percent in this 
recovery, an annual average growth of 4.1 percent per year. Almost 
19 million more Americans have jobs, and the unemployment rate 
has been cut nearly in half. 

The economic policies and political theories that were dubbed 
“Reaganomics” in the late 1970’s have been put to an eight-year 
test. The results are in. The test was eminently successful. The 
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Nation’s economy is far stronger than it was eight years ago, and is 
poised for continued noninflationary growth. 


Controlling inflation —No action by this administration was 
more important in restoring economic stability than the decision to 
support the Federal Reserve in bringing the rate of inflation under 
control. Controlling inflation was a prerequisite for the administra- 
tion’s other policies. Had the inflation rate not been brought down 
and stabilized, the recovery of the last six years would have been 
impossible. 

In 1980, the inflation rate increased to over 12 percent, the most 
rapid inflation since wage and price controls were lifted at the end 
of World War II. But that proved to be the high point. In two 
years, inflation was cut by two-thirds to just under 4 percent, and, 
more importantly, the fear that nothing could be done to restrain 
inflation was dispelled. 

Since that time, the inflation rate has been kept in check, aver- 
aging under 4 percent per year. Wringing double-digit inflation out 
of the economy, while vital to restoring our long-term economic 
growth trend, was not achieved without its own short-run cost. It 
resulted in a painful adjustment that contributed to the 1981-1982 
recession. 


Restoring economic growth.—The 1981-82 recession came as a 
surprise to almost all forecasters. They failed to anticipate how 
brief the upturn from the 1980 recession would be. That recovery 
was the shortest since 1920, lasting only one year. In hindsight, the 
1980 and 1981-82 recessions look like two phases of a single inter- 
rupted recession, but that pattern was not widely expected in early 
1981. Most forecasters assumed that the 1980 recession would even- 
tually be followed by a normal business cycle rebound, perhaps 
following a few more quarters of sluggish growth in 1981. The 
administration, for example, in its initial budget projections issued 
in February 1981, actually underpredicted growth for 1981 because 
it assumed that the economy would remain in the doldrums for 
much of the year. A normal business recovery was then expected to 
get underway in 1982. The mistake in the forecast was not that it 
overestimated how fast the economy could grow once a rapid eco- 
nomic recovery began, but that it missed the start of the recovery 
by over a year. 

The administration assumed that, starting in the fourth quarter 
of 1981, real GNP would grow at an average annual rate of 4.5 
percent for the next five years. In fact, real GNP grew at an 
average annual rate of 4.4 percent over the first five years of the 
recovery. The faster growth, however, did not begin until 1983, 
more than a year after the administration had expected. (More 
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information about the administration’s forecasting record is pre- 
sented later in this part of the budget.) 

Once the economy began to recover, it soared. The early quarters 
of the recovery saw one of the strongest rebounds from a business 
recession ever recorded. In the year and a half following the trough 
of the recession, real GNP grew at an average annual rate of 7 
percent. Employment rose by more than 6.5 million, and the total 
unemployment rate plunged from 10.7 percent, at its high point in 
December 1982, to 7.1 percent in June 1984. Real disposable income 
per person climbed at an average annual rate of 4.3 percent. Busi- 
ness fixed investment, measured in constant dollars, surged ahead 
at a 12.8 percent annual rate. Labor productivity in the nonfarm 
business sector finally surpassed its previous peak, reached in 1978, 
and then bounded forward. 

To some observers, this was merely a normal cyclical reaction in 
view of the severity of the economic downturn in 1980-1982. But 
equally important were administration policies designed to promote 
efficiency and a higher pace of economic activity: the individual 
income tax rate reductions passed in 1981, which only became fully 
effective in 1983; other provisions of the 1981 tax law that reduced 
the after-tax cost of capital; and deregulation that opened markets 
and reduced prices, benefiting consumers while reducing costs for 
business. 

In the second half of 1984, economic growth continued but at a 
slower pace. For the next two years, the economy continued to 
expand and millions of new jobs were created, but the average rate 
of growth was only 2.7 percent, which was not fast enough to cut 
into the unemployment rate. This slower pace of economic activity 
was both inevitable and could be considered desirable following the 
rapid initial rebound from the recession. While the rate of econom- 
ic growth in 1983-1984 was not sustainable, the slowdown in 
1985-1986 was greater than expected and one of the main reasons 
was the deterioration in the U.S. trade balance. Stagnation in the 
real volume of U.S. exports and the rapid increase in the volume of 
imports contributed to a pause in the growth of industrial produc- 
tion. 


Trade deficit.—U.S. trade problems in this decade have prompted 
a flood of analysis, much of it arguing that the trade deficit is a 
sign of American weakness—of America’s decline as an economic 
power. In a narrow sense, U.S. price competitiveness certainly did 
deteriorate in the early 1980’s. The rise in the exchange rate of the 
dollar drove down the dollar price that farmers received for their 
crops, and U.S. manufacturers found that their international com- 
petitors could undersell them. These changes made it far more 
difficult for them to compete in world markets. But it is only partly 
correct to equate the rise in the dollar with U.S. weakness. If 
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foreign investors had shared that view, the dollar would never 
have risen in the first place. 

The dollar rose for many reasons and, even now, it is not possible 
to quantify the factors that were most important. The high real 
interest rates in the U.S. relative to those abroad encouraged the 
inflow of foreign capital in search of the highest rate of return. The 
U.S. recovery itself, which began earlier and was more robust than 
the corresponding upturn overseas, was a factor. The political sta- 
bility and security of the U.S. was also a contributing factor, espe- 
cially in the early part of the decade when worldwide recession and 
debt problems raised the risk of investment in many other coun- 
tries. 

The trade deficit can be explained in part by the dollar apprecia- 
tion. Another factor was the more rapid recovery in the United 
States in 1983-84 relative to that abroad. Still another was the 
financial distress of some of the less developed countries. This cut 
into U.S. exports as those countries sought to reduce their imports. 
The trade deficit was not due to a decline in America’s ability to 
produce high-quality products. 

Since 1985, the dollar has retreated. Currently, the trade-weight- 
ed exchange rate is only slightly higher than it was in the late 
1970’s. In these years, as the dollar has reversed direction, U.S. 
competitiveness has returned in many industries and U.S. exports 
have risen sharply. Foreign exports to the U.S. remain high, but 
the trade balance has begun to turn around. 

Indeed, in the last two years, the economic recovery that began 
in 1982 has entered a new phase. Growth has picked up, unemploy- 
ment has fallen, and productivity and investment are rising more 
rapidly again. The expansion has become more balanced as the 
manufacturing sector has responded favorably to the surge in US. 
exports and the farm sector has recovered from its earlier extreme- 
ly depressed level. This, along with the continuation of moderate 
rates of inflation, provides a strong foundation for further growth 
in the years ahead. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN 1987-1988 AND THE 
OUTLOOK FOR 1989-1994 


Recent Developments.—The economic resurgence of the last two 
years can be traced partly to the turnaround in the foreign sector 
of the economy. Measured in volume terms, U.S. net exports 
reached a low point in the third quarter of 1986. Since then, they 
have increased by $58 billion (in 1982 prices). Over this period, real 
GNP has grown at an average annual rate of 3.8 percent, while 
Americans’ total real purchases were rising at only a 2.9 percent 
rate. The difference is accounted for by a declining trade deficit. 
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The recovery of net exports has reinvigorated the industrial 
sector of the economy. In the past two years, about 840,000 new 
manufacturing jobs have been created, and industrial production 
has risen at an average annual rate of 5.5 percent. The export 
boom has been accompanied by another strong increase in real 
business fixed investment, which expanded at a 7.8 percent annual 
rate between the third quarter of 1986 and the third quarter of 
1988. Net business investment after adjustment for inflation rose 
even more sharply, at a 25 percent annual rate. Net investment, 
however, is still below its peak level reached earlier in the expan- 
sion, and below historical levels when measured as a share of total 
net output. 

While industrial output has risen, the growth of consumer spend- 
ing and government purchases has slowed down. Over the last 
eight quarters, real consumer spending has grown at an annual 
rate of just 2.5 percent, while real government purchases of goods 
and services have risen at just 0.4 percent a year. This is a sharp 
contrast with earlier in the expansion. From the trough of the 
recession until mid-1986, real consumer spending rose at an aver- 
age annual rate of 4.8 percent, slightly outpacing the increase in 
real GNP. Real government purchases were up at an average 
annual rate of 4.1 percent. 

Critics of the Reagan Administration have sometimes pointed 
with alarm to the rapid growth of consumer spending. They call it 
a consumption binge financed by borrowing from overseas, and 
note that such “overindulgence” cannot go on forever. They argue 
that, when the inevitable reduction in the trade deficit occurs, it 
will cut into the American standard of living. The critics, however, 
are only partly correct. 

While the trade deficit in the mid-1980’s was unsustainably high 
and a correction was unavoidable, the fact that is often overlooked 
is that the needed adjustment has already been taking place. It 
began over two years ago, when the volume of U.S. exports first 
began to increase more than the volume of U.S. imports. 

The nominal balance of trade was slower to reverse direction 
because import prices rose sharply in 1986-87, reflecting the de- 
cline in the exchange value of the dollar. The rising prices pushed 
up the dollar value of imports even though the increase in the 
volume of imports was beginning to slow down. Finally, in 1988, 
the nominal trade deficit also fell sharply. The merchandise trade 
balance was running at an annual rate of $161 billion in the fourth 
quarter of 1987. By the third quarter of 1988, it had dropped to 
$118 billion, the lowest level since early 1985. 

Further improvements in the trade balance are needed, but the 
progress already made is substantial and further improvements are 
likely. In this process, real GNP should continue to grow more 
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rapidly than real spending by consumers and Government. An 
actual decline in consumption is not needed to complete the adjust- 
ment, however, if the growth in government spending is also con- 
trolled. By holding the increase in government and consumer 
spending below the increase in real GNP, the resources needed to 
produce the extra exports will be released without requiring an 
actual drop in consumption. 


The stock market crash.—As 1988 began, there were widespread 
fears that the economy was on the brink of a downturn. The single 
most important reason for this alarm was the steep decline in the 
stock market from August to October 1987, climaxed by the largest 
one-day drop in the market’s history on October 19th. The stock 
market crash was frightening and brought pressure to bear on the 
Congress to negotiate a two-year Bipartisan Budget Agreement in 
late 1987. 

The crash’s effects on the economy, however, proved to be 
ephemeral. Economic growth did slow down somewhat in 1988 
compared with 1987, and the unemployment rate stopped falling in 
the second half of the year, but that was all. Indeed, had it not 
been for the effects of the drought on farm output, total output 
growth for the year would have been up by an estimated 3.3 
percent. As it was, real GNP rose at nearly a 3 percent rate 
through the first three quarters of the year, despite the drought. 

The effects of the stock market crash would be expected to show 
up most clearly in consumer spending and business investment. 
Consumers normally reduce spending when their wealth drops, and 
businesses are inclined to reduce investment when their market 
value has fallen. Neither effect, however, was especially noticeable 
this time. The four quarters since the crash have been much like 
the four quarters that immediately preceded them. Consumer 
spending, for example, had already moderated. From the third 
quarter of 1986 through the third quarter of 1987, real consumer 
spending rose by 2.7 percent. Over the next four quarters, it grew 
only slightly less—2.3 percent. There was a sharp drop in pur- 
chases of consumer durables in the fourth quarter of 1987, but that 
was reversed over the next two quarters. Real business fixed in- 
vestment continued to grow rapidly, rising 7.0 percent in the four 
quarters following the crash, only slightly less than the 8.7 percent 
pace over the previous four quarters. This modest deceleration may 
reflect the fall in the market, but it could equally well be account- 
ed for by other factors: the rise in interest rates since the begin- 
ning of 1987 or the slower pace of overall economic growth in 1988. 

The crash also seems to have had little effect on investors’ views 
about the economy. Although well below the highs reached in the 
summer of 1987, market averages are higher now than they were 
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two years ago, and most of the one-day loss on October 19th has 
been recouped. 


Monetary policy.—Following the crash, interest rates fell as the 
Federal Reserve acted promptly to maintain liquidity and bolster 
public confidence; until then, they had been gradually rising for 
most of the year. In 1988, interest rates, especially for short-term 
securities, began rising again, partly as a result of a tighter mone- 
tary policy. Broad monetary aggregates were growing at annual 
rates of 1 to 3 percent. This put them at the middle of the Federal 
Reserve’s target ranges for the year, after being at the upper ends 
of their ranges earlier. The Federal funds rate reached 8% per- 
cent in December, compared to about 6% percent in March. 

This tightening of monetary policy was a response to the strong- 
er-than-expected pace of economic activity following the stock 
market crash and the concern about the risk of inflation. Although 
short-term rates have risen sharply, long-term rates have remained 
quite stable. Since May, the yield on 10-year Treasury bonds has 
fluctuated in a narrow range around 9 percent, suggesting that the 
market has not changed its expectation of the inflation rate over 
the longer term. 


Current economic conditions.—During 1988, prices overall rose at 
about the same rate as in 1987. The 12-month increase in the CPI 
for 1987 was 4.4 percent; the increase over the most recent 12- 
month period was 4.2 percent. The index rose more rapidly after 
mid-year, led by sharp increases in the price of food, a result of the 
drought. The underlying inflation rate excluding volatile food and 
energy prices shows a modest acceleration this year, rising from 4.2 
percent in 1987 to 4.4 percent in the most recent 12-month period. 

Unemployment continued to decline in 1988, following a sharp 
drop in 1987. The total unemployment rate fell one-half percentage 
point in the first half of 1988, reaching 5.2 percent in June, its 
lowest level since 1974. In the second half of the year, the unem- 
ployment rate fluctuated between 5.2 and 5.5 percent. The unem- 
ployment rate is now reaching levels that have not been seen since 
before the first oil price shock in the mid-1970’s. 

The demographic changes that reduced the average age of the 
working population and raised unemployment in the 1970’s are 
now reversing themselves. The work foree is becoming older and 
more experienced. That should lead to a slower rate of job turnover 
and lower unemployment. It should also manifest itself in higher 
productivity, permitting more rapid growth with less inflation. The 
current unemployment rate does not necessarily signal excess labor 
demand and, although wages are now rising somewhat more rapid- 
ly than they were earlier in the expansion, the average rate of 
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wage increase remains moderate. In the most recent 12-month 
period, the hourly earnings index was up less than 4 percent. 

Thus, the main macroeconomic indicators show a picture of sta- 
bility in 1988: robust growth, moderate inflation and low unemploy- 
ment. The only major shock to the economy came not from the 
stock market, as feared at the beginning of the year, but instead 
from the weather. This year was one of the driest and hottest on 
record. The result of the bad weather was poor harvests, especially 
for corn and wheat. From the fourth quarter of 1987 to the third 
quarter of 1988, total farm output fell at a 26 percent annual rate. 
The full effect will not be seen until the fourth quarter figures are 
in, but the Commerce Department has already announced that real 
GNP for the year will be held down 0.7 percent because of the 
drought. There have also been sharp increases in food prices as a 
result of the poor harvests. This is already showing up in the food 
component of the CPI. Although the drought has had a drastic 
effect on the farm economy, much of its macroeconomic effect will 
be quickly reversed if the weather returns to normal this year. The 
budget assumes that this will happen. 


Economic assumptions for 1989 and 1990.—If it were not for the 
effects of the drought, the assumptions would call for a slower 
growth rate of real GNP this year than in 1988. The assumed 
growth rate for 1989 is 3.5 percent but, without the expected re- 
bound from the drought, it would be 2.8 percent measured on a 
fourth-quarter over fourth-quarter basis. The fourth-over-fourth 
quarter growth rate for 1988 would have been 0.7 percentage point 
higher, or 3.3 percent, had it not been for the drought-induced 
decline in farm output in the latter part of the year. Thus, adjusted 
for the drought, real economic growth is lower in 1989 than in 
1988. 

A slower rate of growth in nonfarm output may occur for several 
reasons. First, the rapid growth that resumed in late 1986 could be 
pushing the economy closer to its capacity limits. The economic 
assumptions underlying the budget last year projected a slowdown 
in the rate of growth in 1988, and a return to the long-term path in 
1989. Because 1988 was stronger than expected, the 1989 growth 
rate could well be slower. The total growth rate over the two years 
is essentially unchanged from last year’s assumptions. Second, 
monetary policy tightened somewhat last year, as reflected in a 
slower rate of money growth and higher short-term interest rates. 
This should reduce the rate of growth in dollar spending this year. 
Third, the effects of the sharp dollar depreciation of recent years 
have been largely realized so that slower growth of U.S. exports 
can be expected, although the rapid expansion of the world econo- 
my ought to prevent a major falloff. Japan’s real GNP growth 
during the first three quarters of 1988 came in stronger than most 
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SHORT-RANGE ECONOMIC FORECAST 
(Calendar years; dollar amounts in billions) 
































Actual Forecast 
ay 1987 1988 1989 1990 
: -2Be | 
Major economic indicators: 
Gross national product, percent change, fourth quarter over 
fourth quarter: 
NN canescens cose lndohansav 8.3 6.6 7.4 7.0 
CIE LE YOUU icc cones<ssosssessonvecssccceescinyertntenccseod 5.0 2.6 3.5 3.4 
GNP deflator (percent change, fourth quarter over fourth 
i aoe ld Se nsckcebecosieatabobed 3.1 3.9 3.7 3.5 
Consumer Price Index (percent change, fourth quarter over 
hg ES ee 46 42 3.6 3.5 
Unemployment rate (percent, fourth quarter) 2 ...................... 5.2 5.3 5.2 5.1 
Annual economic assumptions: 
Gross national product: 
Current dollars: 
NE, Rig Sr cse Uadchctss vines cpsdeendhonnsoteis 4,527 4,857 §,211 5,570 
Percent change, year over year 6.8 73 73 6.9 
Constant (1982) dollars: 
aN a 3,847 3,994 4,123 4,254 
Percent change, year OVEF Y@AF..............scssscssseesesesesneeeseee 3.4 3.8 3.2 3.2 
Incomes: 
as asl saps tsccalaenscivine 3,780 4,052 4,326 4,633 
Wages and salaries................... 2,248 2,434 2,605 2,780 
a profits before tax 277 301 351 396 
“oe deflator: 
Level (1982=100), annual average..................cscssseecssee 117.7 121.6 126.4 130.9 
Percent change, year OVEF Y@AP...............sssccsseecsssecesneessnes 3.3 3.4 3.9 3.6 
Consumer Price Index: 
Level (1982-84 = 100), annual average 112.5 116.9 121.4 126.0 
Percent change, year OVEF Y@Ar............ssvssssssssssesssssssssseess 3.6 4.0 3.8 3.7 
Unemployment rates: 
Total, ammual average 2 ..............sscscssecsssssssssessssssssssesensseessess 6.1 5.4 5.2 5.1 
Insured, annual average 3 ................sssccsssessssecsssesssseessseeessees 2.4 2.1 2.0 1.9 
Federal pay raises, January (percent): 
PO sae Pt SS ca nite tech Sc cles ebien she Cocacstavccbctusbbcten 3.0 2.0 41 3.6 
i acinck a rs anc tasisinleel 3.0 2.0 4.1 2.0 
Interest rate, 91-day Treasury bills (percent) 4 .................00 5.8 6.7 6.3 §.5 
Interest rate, 10-year Treasury notes (percent) ...............:.+0 8.4 69) 8.3 7.2 
ints 4 





1 CPI for urban wage earners and clerical workers. Two versions of the CPI are now published. The index shown here is that currently used, 
* ee by law, in calculating automatic cost-of-living increases for indexed Federal programs. 
t of total labor force, including armed forces residing in the U.S. 
_ my oe Inemployment under State ‘regular unemployment insurance as covered employment under the program; does not include recipients of extended 
program. 
* Average rate on new issues within period, on a bank discount basis. 


analysts had predicted earlier in the year, and the pace of econom- 
ic activity has also picked up in Germany. 

A slower rate of economic growth (adjusted for the effects of the 
drought), together with the marked deceleration in the rate of 
growth of the money supply, suggest a moderation in the rate of 
inflation. The forecast assumes that the CPI will rise 3.7 percent 
this year on a fourth quarter-over-fourth quarter basis. The implic- 
it price deflator for GNP is expected to rise by the same percent- 
age. This represents a modest slowdown in the CPI of about one- 
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half percentage point. For the deflator, there is only a marginal 
decline from its 1988 rate of increase. 

Continued weakness in oil prices should also contribute to mod- 
erating the rate of inflation. As the budget assumptions were being 
drawn up, the oil market was in disarray. OPEC production has 
recently been about 23 million barrels per day (mb/d), or about 5 
mb/d greater than current demand. This excess supply has pushed 
world oil prices down to levels not seen since 1986. Even though oil 
prices recovered in late November, in the aftermath of OPEC’s 
most recent agreement on production quotas, crude oil prices 
should remain weak for the foreseeable future. Few analysts be- 
lieve the cartel has succeeded in permanently reversing the funda- 
mental supply imbalance that has caused the downward pressure 
on oil prices. In any case, the fall in crude oil prices over the last 
few months should translate into falling prices for petroleum prod- 
ucts in the first half of 1989. This will lower the rate of increase in 
the overall price level. The effect on the CPI should be greater 
than on the implicit price deflator because of the greater weight of 
energy components in the CPI. 

A lower inflation rate and slower economic growth (adjusted for 
the effects of the drought) should also lead to some decline in 
nominal interest rates this year. The economic assumptions call for 
declines in both short-term and long-term rates, with short-term 
rates expected to fall somewhat more from current levels. The 
unemployment rate is not expected to decline much further this 
year. Indeed, the total unemployment rate is expected to average 
5.3 percent, which is the level it reached last November. 

Taken altogether, then, the forecast for 1989 calls for continued 
expansion, but at a slower pace than in 1988 allowing for the 
effects of the drought. The slower growth should be accompanied 
by moderating interest rates and inflation, and a stable rate of 
unemployment. 

The forecast for 1990 shows a pickup in the rate of economic 
growth. Some of the special factors that are likely to restrain 
economic growth this year (after adjusting for the drought) are not 
expected to last into next year. The growth rate forecast for 1990 is 
3.4 percent on a fourth quarter-over-fourth quarter basis. This is 
about the same as it would have been in 1988 had it not been for 
the drought, and is actually lower than the average growth rate 
over the period since the real trade deficit began to improve. Fur- 
ther improvement in the trade deficit is expected to propel econom- 
ic growth in 1990. Further reductions in inflation and interest 
rates are also projected for 1990, along with a marginal decline in 
the unemployment rate. 
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IMPACT OF THE BUDGET ON U.S. INTERNATIONAL COMPETITIVENESS 


The Omnibus Trade and Competitiveness Act of 1988 (Public Law 
100-418) requires that the Office of Management and Budget, after 
consultation with the Chairman of the Council of Economic Advis- 
ers, prepare an analysis of the budget’s impact on the international 
competitiveness of U.S. business and the U.S. balance of payments 
position. 

The Act requires several forecasts for fiscal year 1990, including 
the amount of borrowing by the Government in private credit 
markets. Government borrowing from the public is discussed in 
detail in Special Analysis E, and is estimated to be $125.6 billion 
under the current services baseline and $91.2 billion with the 
President’s proposed budget. This compares to actual borrowing of 
$162.1 billion in fiscal year 1988. 

The Act also requires forecasts of several other variables related 
to saving, investment, and trade. They include net private domestic 
investment, net domestic saving by major sector, net foreign invest- 
ment, the merchandise trade balance, and the current account 
balance. A range of estimates for these variables is shown below, 
based on the projected values of GNP, unemployment, and the 
other economic assumptions, including underlying saving-invest- 
ment relationships. 


PROJECTIONS OF SAVING, INVESTMENT, AND TRADE 
(Fiscal years; in billions of dollars) 










1990 estimates 








Net domestic saving (excluding Federal saving) 2 .................0:0:0+ 285 to 315 
Net private domestic investment 300 to 330 
UU POPU RUONOIIOIIR cooossessssescccsescoseessssnnonoooscocovsocevbsvesesnsnnneonese —120 to —90 
Merchandise trade balamce ........cccsssssssssssssssesssssssssssussssssesssssssesse —100 to —70 
CAPO OGUNINE RNIN accesso sossicsisevasososenvcovosnoosoonsoossnrces —120 to —90 





1 Defined for of Public Law 100-418 as the sum of private saving and the surpluses of State and local governments. All series are 
on felons income ond Product Accounts except for the current account balance lance. 


The projected narrowing of the merchandise trade deficit reflects 
the improved competitive position of U.S producers in foreign and 
domestic markets. The gains expected through 1990 are a continu- 
ation of the trend of the past few years when the foreign sector 
made significant contributions to real-GNP growth. The current 
account deficit is projected to be larger than the trade account’s 
because the current account includes net investment income. The 
latter will decline as a consequence of the need to service our 
growing international debt. 

The Act also requires an estimate of the influence of the Govern- 
ment’s borrowing on private credit markets, on U.S. interest rates, 
and on the real effective exchange rate of the dollar. Projections 
for interest rates are presented above. Interest rates, however, 
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depend on many factors besides Government borrowing. They are 
determined through the complicated interaction of Government 
policy with the private demand for and supply of credit. The pro- 
jected decline in interest rates is consistent with the reduction in 
Government borrowing that would be achieved by adopting the 
administration’s policy proposals, and also with the Federal Re- 
serve’s commitment to achieve a gradual reduction in the rate of 
inflation. 

Federal borrowing is just one of many influences on exchange 
rates, and most experts agree that no consistent relationship can 
be observed in recent data. The wide swings in the dollar so far in 
this decade are not yet fully understood. Exchange rates are affect- 
ed not only by the variables displayed above, but also by public 
perceptions of future monetary and fiscal policy and the policies 
and performance of our trading partners. While the administra- 
tion’s proposals in this budget are not projected to exert a substan- 
tial independent influence on exchange rates, exchange market 
stability should be enhanced as the deficit reductions proposed in 
this budget are achieved and the Federal Government comes closer 
to budget balance. 


LONG-RUN ECONOMIC ASSUMPTIONS 


The economic assumptions shown here for 1991-1994 are not an 
economic forecast in the usual sense. They presume that the policy 
proposals in this budget are all adopted. That means, specifically, 
an assumption that the budget deficit will be eliminated by 1993. 
Moreover, the Federal Reserve is assumed to persist in its an- 
nounced policy of eliminating inflation through a gradual program 
of monetary restraint. Further restraint will curb inflation, while 
the gradualness of the policy should allow the economy time to 
adapt without slowing real economic growth. 

If the budget is balanced within four years, and if inflation is 
reduced to the levels assumed here, a modest improvement in 
productivity growth is likely. Such an improvement would permit 
the economy to achieve the average growth rate of 3.2 percent 
assumed for 1991-1994. 


The rate of economic growth can be divided into two parts: the 
expected increase in the hours worked by the employed labor force 
and the projected rate of increase in those workers’ productivity. 
The sum of these two components equals the overall growth rate. 


Hours worked.—Most forecasters assume that total hours worked 
will rise at an average rate between 1.0 and 1.5 percent a year in 
the 1990’s, based on population projections and reasonable esti- 
mates of labor force participation and rates of unemployment. 
Hours could rise faster than this if, for example, the women’s labor 
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LONG-RANGE ECONOMIC ASSUMPTIONS 
(Calendar years; dollar amounts in billions) 






























Assumptions 
Item 
1991 1992 1993 1994 
TH 
Major economic indicators: 
Gross national product, percent change, fourth quarter 
over fourth quarter: 
lcs ss ccsucssptnngssas 6.4 5.8 5.3 47 
Constant (1982) dollars 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.2 
GNP deflator (percent change, fourth quarter over 
RY cress cares earccorer a cocascarasnssigossoeees 3.0 2.5 2.0 1.5 
Consumer Price Index (percent change, fourth quarter 
Over fourth quarter) 2 .........cccssecsesssessecsesssecseesseeseeeneese 3.0 2.5 2.0 1.5 
Unemployment rate (percent, fourth quarter) 2............... 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
Annual economic assumptions: 
Gross national product: 
Current dollars: 
ERS Sa ene 5,939 6,296 6,640 6,968 
Percent change, year OVEF YOaF...........-csssescssssesesesses 6.6 6.0 5.5 49 
Constant (1982) dollars: 
I cx cctteap sete nist csanciensvincicsinscat bteersesicivdes 4,396 4,539 4,684 4,834 
Percent change, year OVEF Y@AP............ssescssecssneeenees 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.2 
Incomes: 
en NNO atk ek oa ee 4,924 5,202 5,461 5,719 
Wages and salaries ..............sve«« 2,969 3,159 3,342 3,515 
Corporate profits before tax 442 475 498 522 
Price level: 
GNP deflator: 
Level (1982=100), annual average 135.1 138.7 141.8 144.2 
Percent change, year OVEF YOaF.............sssscscssseeesesses 3.2 2.7 2.2 17 
Consumer Price Index: 2 
Level (1982-84 = 100), annual average.............. 130.0 133.5 136.4 138.7 
Percent change, year OVEF Y@AP.............seccssescssseeesnes 3.2 2.7 ie 17 
Unemployment rates: 
Total, annual average 2 ............csssscccssesesssssesssessecesssseess 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
Insured, annual average %..............scscssssesessssseessssseeesess 18 18 18 18 
Federal pay raises, January (percent): 
NIE aa aaatrecsaycccpisoosacrsccinessiscnsveroce 3.2 3.0 3.0 3.0 
BN STE sosinactareanereced baa tle 3.0 2.8 2.3 18 
Interest rate, 91-day Treasury bill: (percent) ¢................ 45 4.0 3.5 3.0 
Interest rate, 10-year Treasury notes (percent)................ 6.0 5.0 4.5 4.0 











1 a for urban wage earners and clerical workers. Two versions of the CPi are now published. The index shown here is that currently used, 
ired = law, in calculating automatic cost-of-living increases for indexed Federal programs. 
of total labor force, i including armed forces residing in the U.S. 
8 Gahan under State regular unemployment insurance as a percentage of a percentage of covered employment under that program; does 
not include recipients of extended its under that program. 
o, ae s on new issues within period, on a bai discount basis. These projections assume, by convention, that interest rates decline with 
rate of inflation. 


force participation rate continues to rise rapidly, or they could rise 
more slowly if women’s labor force participation stabilizes near 
current levels. Other factors, such as a change in the gradual trend 
toward fewer hours worked per employee or a shift in men’s labor 
force participation, would also affect the outcome. The risk of a 
major departure from the consensus estimate, however, is probably 
less for this component of growth than for its counterpart, the 
expected rate of change in productivity. 
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Productivity.—The behavior of productivity growth over the last 
fifteen years is something of a mystery. Productivity growth slowed 
sharply following the first oil price shock in 1973 and, for the rest 
of the decade, the rate of improvement in output per hour in the 
nonfarm business sector averaged only one-half percent a year. By 
contrast, in the 25-year period prior to 1973, output per hour of 
nonfarm workers rose at an average rate of 2.5 percent a year. 
Since the last normal business cycle peak in the first quarter of 
1980, productivity growth has picked up. In the nonfarm sector, 
productivity has risen at an average rate of 1.3 percent, and in 
manufacturing it has fully recovered from the 1970’s slowdown; it 
has been rising faster in the 1980’s than at any other time in the 
postwar period. But manufacturing accounts for only about a quar- 
ter of total output in the nonfarm economy, and other industries 
have not matched its extraordinary productivity performance. Con- 
sequently, broader measures of productivity still show a subpar 
performance relative to the earlier postwar period. 

The economic assumptions project a return to rates of productivi- 
ty growth that are closer to those that prevailed prior to 1973. 
Such an improvement is possible if the policy proposals in this 
budget are adopted. In that case, the deficit will be eliminated and 
more resources will be available for capital formation. Price stabili- 
ty is also important if higher productivity growth is to be achieved. 
Inflation lowers productivity through many subtle channels by dis- 
torting price signals and diverting management attention. A higher 
rate of capital formation and lower inflation should raise the pro- 
ductivity growth rate noticeably. 

Continued macroeconomic stability should also be conducive to 
higher rates of productivity growth. The current expansion has 
lasted six years. It is the longest peacetime expansion in the Na- 
tion’s history, but just because it has lasted a long time does not 
mean that it is about to end soon. Economic expansions do not 
have a predetermined lifespan. In the post-World War II period, 
expansions have varied greatly in length. The 1960’s expansion 
lasted almost nine years, while the brief 1980-81 expansion lasted 
only a single year. 

An expansion can continue indefinitely if the economy is not 
shocked by disturbances that threaten growth. Oil prices, for exam- 
ple, are currently falling, and they are likely to remain subdued for 
some tiie to come. If so, this would eliminate a major source of 
potential disturbances, one that helped to bring on two recessions 
in the 1970’s. A stable U.S. dollar and a steadily improving trade 
deficit would remove another potential source of economic disturb- 
ances. Other shocks are possible, of course, such as last year’s 
harsh weather conditions, and disturbances of: some, type are inevi- 
table in a dynamic economy. But, with macroeconomic policy 
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geared to long-run stability rather than short-run demand manage- 
ment, the prospects for continued economic growth are excellent. 
In this environment, long-range plans that boost productivity will 
be more attractive. 

Over most of the past century, the rate of growth of productivity 
has averaged about 2 percent a year. That rate is achievable again 
with appropriate government policies. If it is achieved and if infla- 
tion is kept under control and reduced, the long-run growth as- 
sumptions in this budget should be realized. 


Inflation and interest rates.—The budget assumptions also call 
for a decline in nominal interest rates. In 1994, the 91-day Treas- 
ury-bill rate is projected to reach 3 percent, and the 10-year Treas- 
ury bond rate is assumed to fall to 4 percent. These rates would be 
lower than at any time since the early 1960’s. These low nominal 
rates are a direct consequence of the administration’s policy objec- 
tives with respect to inflation. Inflation is assumed to reach the 
lowest rate on a sustained basis since the early 1960’s. A return to 
price level stability would certainly mean a return to lower nomi- 
nal interest rates. Moreover, these changes would go a long way 
toward eliminating the risk premium that is incorporated in cur- 
rent interest rates, thus reducing real rates as well. The real 
interest rates assumed in the budget are only moderately below 
current levels. If the deficit is eliminated, as projected here, and if 
inflation declines below 4 percent, lower real interest rates are 
probable. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S FORECASTING RECORD 


From the beginning, the administration has believed that appro- 
priate policies could bring inflation under control, place interest 
rates and unemployment on a downward path, and raise the econo- 
my’s rate of real economic growth. These beliefs have been reflect- 
ed in every set of economic projections made by the administra- 
tion—from the first set, released in February 1981, to those in this 
budget. 

Economic performance during the past eight years has largely 
vindicated the administration’s vision. Despite this, however, there 
is a widespread, but mistaken, view that its economic forecasts 
have been wildly inaccurate because of. excessive optimism. Eco- 
nomic forecasting is more art than science, and it is true that the 
administration has made some large forecasting errors. But critics 
typically forget that mistakes are common in economic forecasting, 
and large mistakes are not infrequent. They also overlook the fact 
that not all of these mistakes were on the optimistic side; some 
forecasts proved to be too pessimistic. 
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The record shows that the administration’s near-term forecasts 
have been about as accurate as those prepared by the Congression- 
al Budget Office (CBO), or by the private sector, as represented by 
the Blue Chip consensus, an average of approximately 50 private 
forecasts. The record also shows that the administration has not 
been biased toward optimism or pessimism. 

The comparisons of forecasting accuracy in this section are based 
entirely on the administration’s near-term economic forecasts pre- 
sented in each budget and the comparable forecasts made by CBO 
and the Blue Chip panel at about the same time. The comparisons 
are for only two years into the future. This includes the calendar 
year just begun when the forecast is published and the following 
calendar year, which overlaps the budget year. 

Comparisons of longer term forecasts are not appropriate. The 
administration’s outyear projections differ conceptually from those 
of other forecasters. They are based on the assumption that all of 
the administration’s policies will be implemented and that steady 
progress is made toward achieving its macroeconomic policy objec- 
tives. Private forecasters and CBO do not make the same policy 
assumptions in preparing their long-term projections. They typical- 
ly rely much more heavily on projections of existing trends. 

The near-term forecasts are also affected by the difference in 
policy assumptions, but the consequences are much less significant 
because, in the near-term, the economic outlook is most strongly 
influenced by the existing state of the economy and previous policy 
actions that cannot now be modified. Although the predictions 
made by all forecasts share these common background conditions 
their interpretations of where the economy is headed differ signifi- 
cantly. However, differences in policies, as such, do not decide the 
outcome. Only over a longer forecast horizon do differences in 
policy assumptions come to dominate the forecast results. There- 
fore, while it is meaningful to compare the administration’s near- 
term forecasting record with that of other forecasters, it is not 
meaningful to compare its long-term economic projections with 
forecasts that do not share its policy assumptions. 

There are different ways to measure forecast accuracy. One 
common procedure is to compute the differences between the fore- 
cast and the actual outcome irrespective of the sign. On this 
method, an error of —1 and an error of +1 are both counted as an 
error of +1, so that the average of these two errors would be 1, 
rather than 0. Calculating the mean absolute errors in this way 
shows how close a forecast comes, on average, to the actual out- 
come, because large errors of opposite sign do not cancel each other 
out. But this method does not reveal the forecast’s bias, if any. To 
assess bias, it is necessary to take account of the direction of the 
forecast errors. For this purpose, the errors should be averaged 
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with regard for signs so that offsetting errors cancel each other 
out. Both methods are used to measure forecast errors by the 
administration, CBO, and Blue Chip in the accompanying table. 
The table shows the most important economic variables for project- 
ing the budget: GNP, inflation, interest rates and unemployment. 


FORECASTING RECORD, CALENDAR YEARS 1981-1988* 
(Forecast minus actual, in percentage points) 
_—— 

























z= Day Civilian 
Nominal GNP Real GNP GNP deflator | Treasury Bill unemploy- 
Rate ment rate 
MEAN ABSOLUTE ERRORS 
Current year: 

Administration pe 1.2 0.7 1.2 0.5 
bus 1.2 11 0.6 0.9 0.5 
OS eh sc tatsedciecsdaRiids 1.4 1.2 0.7 0.9 0.5 

One year ahead: 
Administration 3.1 2.0 14 1.3 1.2 
Alli atl 2.9 1.5 18 2.2 1. 
Blue Chip..........s:.:c00+- 2.8 1.5 2.0 1.6 13 

MEAN ERRORS 
Current year: 

Administration 0.5 —0.2 0.7 —0.4 0.2 
0.3 —0.3 0.6 —0.2 0.2 
0.3 —0.4 0.7 —0.4 0.2 

One year ahead: 
Administration 2.6 1.1 14 0.0 0.0 
BO 2.4 0.6 1.8 13 0.0 
2.6 0.4 2.0 0.9 0.1 











* For the final quarter of 1988, tee hy Fgh. ny the actual outcome was assumed to be the December 
1988 Blue Chip consensus forecast. For nominal GN A a Pei sees: 
subtracted from the forecast growth. The errors in interest rates and af = gm ual level, measured as a 
nT from the forecast values. Administration forecasts are from the Bots for fiscal years 183. ou Mioed ~~ from the fiscal year 

982 Budget revisions. 


Two striking conclusions emerge from the error record for the 
current year. First, the errors are remarkably close across forecast- 
ers. The mean absolute errors, which provide the best measure of 
forecast accuracy, and the mean errors, which reveal bias, are 
nearly the same for all variables. Even the widest difference, the 
0.3 percentage point difference in the mean absolute error between 
the administration’s interest rate forecast and the other two, is 
quite small compared with the average Treasury-bill rate of 8.6 
percent during these eight years. 

Second, contrary to the conventional view, there is no evidence of 
an optimistic bias in the administration’s current year forecasts. In 
fact, the forecasts for real growth were too pessimistic, underesti- 
mating it by 0.2 percentage point per year on average. The admin- 
istration was also too pessimistic concerning the rate of inflation, 
overestimating it by 0.7 percentage point on average. Inflation 
actually declined much faster in the 1980’s than was anticipated in 
the budget. Also, the administration tended to overestimate the 
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unemployment rate slightly. The only consistently optimistic fore- 
cast made by the administration was for interest rates, which were 
higher than forecast. Taken together, the administration’s forecasts 
for all the variables do not display a consistent pattern of bias. 

Exactly the same conclusions can be drawn about CBO and Blue 
Chip. They also were not optimistically biased. Their errors were in 
the same direction as the administration’s—underpredicting 
growth, overpredicting inflation, too high on unemployment, and 
too low on interest rates. The extent of their bias was also about 
the same as the administration’s. This is further confirmation that 
the administration’s forecasts were not especially optimistic. Even 
its forecasts of interest rates, which were too optimistic, were no 
more biased than those of the Blue Chip consensus (—0.4 percent- 
age point). 

For the year-ahead forecasts, some differences in accuracy 
emerge. As revealed by the mean absolute forecast errors, the 
administration was less accurate than the other forecasters in pre- 
dicting real economic growth; it was more accurate, however, in 
predicting inflation and interest rates. The forecast errors are quite 
similar for unemployment and nominal GNP growth. On balance, 
the administration was about as accurate as the other forecasters, 
although the pattern of its errors is different. 

It is also true that, for all the variables, the year-ahead forecasts 
made by the administration, CBO, and Blue Chip were less accu- 
rate than those for the current year. It is common for forecasting 
errors to increase as the time horizon of the forecast lengthens. 

As in the current year forecasts, the administration’s year-ahead 
forecasts were not biased in an optimistic direction. Although real 
GNP growth was overestimated, as shown by the positive mean 
error, the inflation rate was also overestimated. The first is an 
optimistic error, while the second is pessimistic. The administra- 
tion’s mean errors in its forecasts of interest rates and unemploy- 
ment were zero, so there is no evidence of bias either way in 
forecasting these variables. The other forecasters’ errors were in 
the same direction as the administration’s, once again. They, too, 
overestimated real growth and inflation. They were less strongly 
biased in terms of real growth but more strongly biased in terms of 
interest rates and unemployment. 

The administration’s largest error occurred in February 1981. It 
predicted 4.2 percent real growth for 1982, when real GNP actually 
fell by 2.5 percent. The reason for this was the failure to anticipate 
a second recession following so closely on the heels of the 1980 
downturn (as explained in the first section of this part). Almost 
without exception, other forecasters also missed the second reces- 
sion, although the administration’s mistake was larger than most. 
Excluding 1981, the administration’s mean error in forecasting real 
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GNP growth was just 0.1 percentage point, evidence of an essential- 
ly unbiased forecast. (Over the same period the mean errors of 
CBO and the Blue Chip were —0.2 and —0.5, respectively.) 

Summing up this record, the administration has been about as 
accurate and unbiased as CBO and the Blue Chip consensus—not 
any better, but not any worse. This is clearly at variance with the 
widespread perception that the forecasts underlying the budget 
have been overly optimistic and highly inaccurate. The administra- 
tion’s Jargest mistake was in missing the onset and depth of the 
1981-82 recession. Since that time, its near-term forecasts have 
been much more accurate, but the earlier error is still remem- 
bered. What has been forgotten is that other forecasters made a 
similar mistake at that time, and what has been ignored is the 
administration’s record in the following seven years. Taking those 
mistakes into account as well, the administration’s forecasting 
record for the past eight years is not much different from that of 
others; no one has a clear advantage in the art of forecasting the 
economy’s future. 


CHANGES IN ECONOMIC ASSUMPTIONS AND THE BUDGET 


The table below shows changes in economic assumptions (on a 
calendar year basis) since last year’s budget. The following table 
shows how those changes affected the budget outlook for fiscal 
years 1989-1993. 


COMPARISON OF FEBRUARY 1988 AND CURRENT ECONOMIC ASSUMPTIONS 
(Calendar years; dollar amounts in billions) 




































Nominal GNP: 

1988 assuMptiOnS 2 ..........cc.ccccscecccsvseseeeees 6,613 

1989 ASSUMPLIONS ...........scssssssscsssssesssseeees 6,640 
Real GNP (percent change): 2 

1988 asSUMptiONS 2..........ccsccssescsecessseeeens 3.2 

1989 ASSUMpLIONS ............cvsccscsssesssseseseseees 3.2 
GNP deflator (percent change): 2 

1988 assumptions 2 ............cccccsseessseseeeeees 2.0 

1989 ASSUMPTIONS ............0cccsecsseecssessseersees 2.0 
Interest rate on 91-day Treasury bills (per- 

cent): 

1988 assumptions 3.5 

1989 assumptions 3.5 
Unemployment rate (percent): 

I ING ses cnceceesocnsnssnesescoegsones 5.2 

1989 ASSUMpLIONS ............csss-ccsecsessssseseesene 


1 Adjusted for July 1988 revisions. 
2 Fourth quarter to fourth quarter. 


Several developments occurred in 1988 that affected the econom- 
ic outlook and the forecast of the budget deficit. The Commerce 
Department’s benchmark revisions of the National Income and 
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Product Accounts in July revealed that incomes were higher in 
1985-1988 than previously measured. An unexpected rise in short- 
term interest rates altered the near term outlook for Federal inter- 
est payments. The drought and its effects on output and prices 
have also affected the pattern of growth in the forecast. 


EFFECTS ON THE BUDGET OF CHANGES IN ECONOMIC ASSUMPTIONS SINCE LAST YEAR 
(Fiscal years; in billions of dollars) 








1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 
a | oa 





Eee eles tas em esdercatioetere pase 964.7} 1,044.1} 1,124.4) 1,189.9) 1,258.1 


RS il shat beds bck edeocacetsccoebet sae 1,094.2 | 1,148.3 | 1,203.7 | 1,241.0} 1.281.3 
Deficit (—) —129.5 | —104.2 


—193| —51.1] —233 
Policy and techical estimating changes since last year: 





—62} -—26}) -—13 3.0 0.0 
30.9| -—7.0| —20 18 0.2 


COUPE NOUN Ea aicpescctenpasisaiitesnassartearerieesd 37.1 
Budget totals under February 1988 economic assumptions 





NI ca dsecseinteedtinnstanensiceaoonsisepscthinocemsenb begs 958.5} 1,041.5} 1,123.1} 1,192.9} 1,258.1 


IN sre ae a ccssstse ete cacasasasiaronenccvensorseon steerer 1,125.1 | 1,141.3] 1,201.7 | 1,242.8 | 1,281.5 
Deficit (—) —166.6} —998 


—18.6| —49.9} —23.4 





Unemployment 






I, cs dh crn crieetesitcitcaivgiaceencledens 


Decrease int Geficit ( — ) ......s..c.cccesccsccocesesesencseceses 
Budget totals under January 1989 economic assumptions 

















Real GNP grew 5.0 percent over the four quarters of 1987, which 
was considerably higher than the 3.8 percent growth rate for the 
year shown in last February’s budget. This means that the jumping 
off point for 1988 was higher than envisioned last year. The rate of 
growth in 1988 is now expected to be 2.6 percent, slightly higher 
than the 2.4 percent forecast in last year’s budget. The discrepancy 
would have been even larger had it not been for the drought. The 
economy is expected to rebound in 1989 with a growth rate of 3.5 
percent, of which 0.7 percent is due to the recovery from the 
drought. By the end of next year the level of real GNP should be 
considerably higher than was forecast in last year’s budget. 
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Inflation, as measured by the GNP deflator was about as expect- 
ed in 1988, and the rate projected for 1989 and subsequent years is 
unchanged. The CPI has risen slightly faster than expected in 1988, 
but it is expected to return to the forecast path by 1990. 

The net result of these changes upon the level of nominal GNP is 
a substantial increase in all years from last year’s projections. This, 
in conjunction with adjustments to the income components of GNP 
resulting primarily from the July 1988 GNP benchmark revisions, 
results in significant increases in estimated receipts for 1989-1993, 
compared to last year’s estimates. 

Changes in other economic assumptions—in particular higher 
interest rates and higher cost-of-living adjustments to benefits such 
as social security (due to higher CPI increases)—result in higher 
estimated outlays for 1989 and subsequent years than were esti- 
mated in last year’s budget. These offset part of the estimated 
receipts gains, but the net impact of economic effects is a $7.3 
billion deficit reduction in 1990, which grows to nearly $26 billion 
by 1993. 

Thus the performance of the economy in 1987-88 and the result- 
ing changes in the economic assumptions have made the near-term 
outlook somewhat better than expected in last year’s budget and 
produce a significant improvement in the long run budget outlook. 


SENSITIVITY OF THE BUDGET TO ECONOMIC ASSUMPTIONS 


Both receipts and outlays are significantly affected by changes in 
economic conditions. This sensitivity seriously complicates budget 
planning because the inevitable errors in economic forecasting lead 
to errors in the budget forecast. The budgetary effects of changes 
in economic assumptions are fairly predictable, however, and a set 
of rules of thumb can be used to estimate how much various 
changes in the economic forecast would alter outlays, receipts, and 
the deficit. 

Several observations can be made concerning the sensitivity 
rules shown in the table. The economic variables that affect the 
budget do not change independently of one another. Output and 
employment move together in the short run; a higher rate of real 
GNP growth tends to be associated with a declining rate of unem- 
ployment. In the long run, however, changes in the average rate of 
growth in real GNP result in large part from changes in the rate of 
growth of productivity, and are not necessarily associated with 
changes in the average rate of unemployment. Inflation and inter- 
est rates are also closely interrelated: a higher expected rate of 
inflation raises interest rates while less expected inflation leads to 
lower rates. The connections between nominal and real variables 
are less predictable; there is no regular connection between 
changes in the rate of inflation and the rate of real economic 
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growth or the unemployment rate. Finally, a change in either real 
GNP growth or inflation has a much greater cumulative effect on 
the budget over time if it is sustained than if it occurs for only one 
year. 

These patterns are the basis for the combinations of changes 
examined in the table. The unemployment rate is generally as- 
sumed to vary by one-half percentage point for each one percent- 
age point change in real growth. Inflation and interest rates are 
generally assumed to vary directly by equal percentage point 
changes; interest rates are higher by one percentage point for each 
percentage point rise in the rate of inflation. Examples are also 
shown where only one of these variables changes. 

The first section illustrates the effects of changes in real varia- 
bles on the deficit. If real GNP growth is lower by one percentage 
point in fiscal year 1990, then 1990 receipts will be lower by $6.7 
billion, and 1990 outlays will be higher by $1.9 billion, primarily 
for unemployment-sensitive programs. In 1991, receipts would de- 
cline further, by $11.5 billion, and outlays would increase by $3.5 
billion, compared to the base, even though the growth rate after 
1990 followed the path originally assumed. This is because the level 
of real GNP would be permanently lower. The budget effects would 
grow slightly in future years. 

The effects are much larger if the growth rate is assumed to be 
one percentage point less in each year. The levels of real and 
nominal GNP then are below the base case by a cumulatively 
growing percentage and the unemployment rate steadily rises, com- 
pared to the base. The deficit is $83.0 billion higher than originally 
projected by 1994. 

The effects of slower productivity growth are shown in the third 
example. Real growth is one percentage point lower per year, while 
the unemployment rate is unchanged. In this case also the budget 
effects mount steadily over the years, but more slowly, reaching 
$73.5 billion by 1994. 

Changes in interest rates and inflation have a smaller effect on 
the deficit, because their effects on receipts and outlays are sub- 
stantially offsetting. The first example is the effect of a one per- 
centage point higher rate of inflation and one percentage point 
higher interest rates during fiscal year 1990 only. In subsequent 
years, the price level and nominal GNP are one percent higher 
than in the base case, but interest rates return to their base levels. 
Outlays for 1990 would rise by $7.4 billion and receipts by $7.5 
billion, for a net decrease of $0.1 billion in the 1990 deficit. In 1991, 
outlays would increase further above the base, by $13.9 billion, due 
in part to lagged cost-of-living adjustments, and the increase in 
receipts would rise to $12.0 billion, for a net $1.9 billion increase in 
the deficit. In subsequent years, the amounts added to receipts and 
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to outlays would remain close and would continue to have roughly 
offsetting effects on the deficit. The add-on to receipts would rise 
slightly over time, while the add-on to outlays would decline. 

If the rate of inflation and the level of interest rates are higher 
by one percentage point in all years, then the price level and 
nominal GNP rise by a cumulatively growing percentage above 
their base levels. In this case the effects on receipts and outlays 
mount steadily in successive years, adding $66.5 billion to outlays 
and $64.8 billion to receipts in 1994. These estimates assume that 
discretionary program levels and Federal pay are adjusted for the 
rising price level to maintain real program levels. Under this as- 
sumption, receipts rise by nearly the same amount as outlays; the 
net impact is only a $1.7 billion increase in the 1994 deficit. 

The table also shows the interest rate and the inflation effects 
separately, and rules of thumb for the added interest cost associat- 
ed with higher or lower deficits (increased or reduced borrowing) 
and changes in Federal pay rates. 

The effects of changes in economic assumptions in the opposite 
direction are approximately symmetric. The impact of a one per- 
centage point lower rate of inflation or higher real growth would 
be of about the same magnitude as shown in the table, but with the 
opposite sign. 

These rules of thumb ignore changes in the income share compo- 
sition of GNP that would be likely to accompany any changes in 
real growth, inflation, or interest rates. Because different income 
components are subject to different taxes and tax rates, estimates 
of total receipts can be affected significantly by changing income 
shares. These relationships are too complex, however, to reduce to 
simple rules. 
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SENSITIVITY OF THE BUDGET TO ECONOMIC ASSUMPTIONS 
(Fiscal years; in billions of dollars; current services basis) 









































Budget effect 1990 991 | 1992 1993 1994 
REAL GROWTH AND EMPLOYMENT 
Effects of 1 percent lower real GNP growth in fiscal year 1990 
only, including higher unemployment: 2 
csc chesv cocci antcorssecsoaspececonspiniaancsbotvesteieace —6.7 |} —11.5| —124| —13.6}) —144 
NN icestitiscarncericte ecient 1.9 3.5 | 43 5.1 | 5.7 
Be NS 628 ene cence 8.6 15.0 16.7 18.7 20.1 
Effects of a sustained 1 percent lower annual real GNP growth 
rate during fiscal years 1990-1994, including higher unem- 
ployment: 2 
ae aioe co ueaiane —18.7 | —32.4| —46.8 | —62.6 
MN Sess cesccasoacsosan goss iaapvcnsshons esovssvistealosiaes 5.5 9.8 | 14.9 20.4 
De NN Re Yossie dacenncerashestcerecasieteeremcerecbeonreond 8.6 24.2 42.2 61.7 83.0 
Effects of a sustained 1 percent lower annual real GNP growth 
rate during fiscal years 1990-1994, with no change in 
unemployment: 
NN Poo ccrassssoaes eee asacatdSessig occa Sososesseombconncokasrssbenstcet —6.9 | —19.3 | —33.8 | —49.2 | —66.4 
| 0.3 L 1.2 | 2.8 L 4.7 71 
CRN III Ch) saaccscinssacsciccsacnccnssaccteroabbaceensshonwvts 7.2 20.5 36.6 53.9 73.5 
INFLATION AND INTEREST RATES 
Effects of 1 percentage point higher rate of inflation and 
interest rates during fiscal year 1990 only: 
ics ciccass acs teers icone nainlelartaaeed 75} 120) 118) 19) 126 
ce ac cal 74 13.9 13.8 13.1 13.0 
vg ee 
Ree CY ainsi ence eats —0.1 1.9 2.0 1.2 0.4 
Effects of a sustained 1 percentage point higher rate of 
inflation and interest rates during fiscal years 1990-94: 
NNN ccevcascchccenucscocsianskowenadicdads cus sececmecesoeadaetboc 75 20.2 34.1 48.6 64.8 
21.7 | 36.2 50.9 66.5 
ee SB stiscscnsisssvscasisnassssnssasvessvassicanspmnaccces —0.1 15 2.1 2.3 1] 
Effects of a sustained 1 percentage point higher interest rate 
during fiscal years 1990-94 (no inflation change): 
deer eet teeter ee 0.7 1.6 2.2 2.6 2.9 
Nash ero Reiss coca cae cccatesccccetceencorebnesaeis cnideovaurteseaaanes 5.2 11.0 15.1 17.7 | 19.9 
re 
Ue NN 0 ica ses ssccsincsanenstcncpientoscocerteomene 45 94) 129} 115i) 170 
Effects of a sustained 1 percentage point higher rate of 
inflation during fiscal years 1990-94 (no interest rate 
change): 
Receipts 6.9 18.6 31.9 46.0 61.9 
SO ssciccecsiissisccesansisis 22} 108 21.4 | 33.6} 47.1 
Deficit increase (+) —47} —78| —105| —124| —148 
INTEREST COST OF HIGHER FEDERAL BORROWING 
Effect of $100 billion additional borrowing in fiscal year 1990... 4.8 8.1 8.3 8.2 8.0 
FEDERAL PAY RAISES 
Outlay effect of a 1 percentage point increase in Oct. 1989......... Ll 1.2 1.2 12 13 
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1 The unemployment rate is assumed to be 0.5 percentage point higher per 1 percent shortfall in the level of real GNP. 
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FEDERAL RECEIPTS BY SOURCE 


Receipts (budget and off-budget) are taxes and other collections 
from the public that result from the exercise of the Government’s 
sovereign or governmental powers. The difference between receipts 
and outlays determines the surplus or deficit. 

This section of the budget discusses receipts for 1989 and 1990, 
and the legislative proposals and administrative actions affecting 
them. ! 


SUMMARY 


Total receipts in 1990 are estimated to be $1,059.3 billion, an 
increase of $83.8 billion or 8.6 percent from the $975.5 billion 
estimated for 1989. These estimates include the effects of: 

* previously enacted tax legislation, including the Technical 
and Miscellaneous Revenue Act of 1988; and 
¢ the receipts proposals in this budget. 

As a share of GNP, receipts are projected to rise from 19.1 
percent in 1989 to 19.3 percent in 1990. This is primarily due to 
real economic growth and an increase in the combined employer- 
employee social security (OASDHID tax rate from 15.02 percent to 
15.3 percent on January 1, 1990. 


Composition of Receipts.—The Federal tax system relies predomi- 
nantly on income and payroll taxes. In 1990: 
¢ Income taxes paid by individuals and corporations are esti- 
mated at $466.7 billion and $117.4 billion, respectively. These 
sources together account for 55.1 percent of estimated re- 
ceipts. 
¢ Social insurance taxes and contributions—composed largely of 
payroll taxes levied on wages and salaries, most of which are 
paid in equal amounts by employers and employees—will 
yield an estimated $391.5 billion, 37.0 percent of the total. 
e Excise taxes imposed on selected products, services, and ac- 
tivities are expected to provide $35.3 billion, 3.3 percent of the 
total. 


1 Detailed estimates of receipts by source for 1989 and 1990 are shown in Tables 11 and 15 of Part 10. The 
economic assumptions on which the receipts estimates are based are presented in Part 3, and estimates of 
receipts for 1989—1994 are presented in Table 2 of Part 10. Part 7 analyzes the difference between the actual 
receipts for 1988 and the estimates for 1988 transmitted to the Congress in January 1987. Part 8 explains the 
conceptual basis for —— certain amounts collected by the Federal Government as receipts and other 
amounts as offsetting collections. 
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e Estate and gift taxes, customs duties and fees, and miscellane- 
ous receipts are estimated at $48.4 billion, the remaining 4.6 
percent of receipts. 


RECEIPTS BY SOURCE 
(In billions of dollars) 


Estate and gift taxes 
Customs duties and fees 
Miscellaneous receipts 
1,212.2 
(708.7) : . (880.4) 
(266.9) E : (331.8) 


Because of legislated tax changes, the composition of receipts in 
1990 is estimated to be much different than in 1980, the year 
before the administration took office. Although the Federal tax 
system relied predominantly on income and payroll taxes in 1980, 
as it will in 1990, the income tax share of total receipts in 1990 is 
expected to be 4.6 percentage points less than in 1980. In contrast, 
the social insurance taxes and contributions share of receipts in 
1990 is estimated to be 6.4 percentage points higher than in 1980. 
The share of all other receipts is expected to decline 1.9 percentage 
points, from 9.8 percent in 1980 to 7.9 percent in 1990. 


ENACTED LEGISLATION 


Several major tax laws—including one of the most sweeping 
overhauls of the tax code in our Nation’s history—have been en- 
acted since the administration took office in January 1981. These 
legislated changes have improved the fairness and efficiency of the 
tax system and broadened the income tax base by eliminating 
unintended benefits and obsolete incentives, curbing tax shelter 
abuse, limiting unwarranted tax benefits, and providing mecha- 
nisms to improve tax law enforcement and collection techniques. 
They have also reduced individual and corporation income tax 
rates and provided other incentives for work, saving, and invest- 
ment. 
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NET EFFECT OF MAJOR ENACTED LEGISLATION ON RECEIPTS 
(In billions of dollars) 






































Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981..... 
Tax Equity and Fiscal Responsibility 

I ib cs ccisumeie 
Highway Revenue Act of 1982.............. 
Social Security Amendments of 1983 .... 
Interest and Dividends Tax Compliance 


: ; 112.9 
5.1 5.1 10.2 
23.8 25.2 54.4 


POE BI ie asians cecniaens =25 =o —44 
Railroad Retirement Revenue Act of 
pe 2 ee 1.1 1.2 2.3 





Deficit Reduction Act of 1984............... 33.8 37.9 58.7 
Consolidated Omnibus Budget Recon- 

iliation Act Of 1985 .........sssssscscsccee 3.2 3.5 6.0 
Federal Employees’ Retirement System 

mE TG ena BL ccchs —0.4 —04 =65 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 

eect 0.1 1.0 3.0 


Superfund Amendments and Reauthor- 
iZation Act Of 1986 .............csssssescesee 
Continuing Resolution for 1987.............. 
Tax Reform Act of 1986..............sss 
perm Budget Reconciliation Act of 
Ae A ell ¢ f L 15.4 12.2 30.0 


08 08 16 
164 | —209 | —446 





cone Resolution for 1988 2.7 27 5.3 
Medicare Catastrophic Coverage Act of 

ee ar, i pesnssta cere i : 7.2 6.9 7.2 
Family Support Act Of 1988..........s::::sss|ecssssssssssseseens . i : : 0.3 





Technical and Miscellaneous Revenue 
I I aah atti cancats:tcnnesbadicbvcsgnissaanter 


Net tax reduction (—) ........... 


ADDENDUM 
Net effect on receipts by source: 
Individual income taxeS................. 
Corporation i income taxeS.............. 
Social insurance taxes and con- 





Estate and gift taxes ............:00 
Customs duties and fees............... 
Miscellaneous receipts................... 





1 These estimates are based on the direct effect only of legislative changes at a given level of economic activity. Induced effects on the 
coma a ie ol at nein, a in this way affect the receipts estimates by major source and in total. 
i ‘ substitution of cash benefits for a portion of employer medigap insurance that would have been 


For individuals, the sixteen individual income tax brackets and 


tax rates of pre-1981 tax law—ranging from 14 percent to 70 per- 
cent—have been reduced to two tax brackets with rates of 15 and 
28 percent.2 The zero bracket amount, which was $3,400 for a 
married couple filing a joint return and $2,300 for a single taxpay- 
er or a head of household under pre-1981 tax law, has been re- 


2 The benefit of the 15 percent bracket is phased out for taxpayers with taxable income exceeding specified 
levels, implicitly creating a marginal tax rate of 33 percent in the affected income range. 
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placed with a standard deduction of $5,000 for a married couple 
filing a joint return, $3,000 for a single taxpayer, and $4,400 for a 
head of household. The personal exemption has been increased 100 
percent, from $1,000 in 1980 to $2,000 in 1989. In addition, effective 
January 1, 1989, the individual income tax brackets and the stand- 
ard deduction are adjusted annually for inflation; the personal 
exemption will be adjusted annually beginning in 1990. 

Corporate income, which was subject to tax under a 5-bracket 
rate schedule with rates ranging from 17 to 46 percent under pre- 
1981 tax law, is now subject to tax under a 3-bracket rate schedule 
with rates of 15, 25, and 34 percent. 

Other legislated changes affecting receipts have restructured 
highway-related taxes to make the taxes paid by various highway 
users correspond more equitably to the wear and tear that they 
cause to the highway system, restored the solvency of the social 
security trust funds, placed the railroad industry pension program 
on a more sound financial basis, established the Federal Employ- 
ees’ Retirement System (FERS), reauthorized the Superfund toxic 
waste cleanup program, established a fund to finance the cleanup 
of wastes from leaking underground petroleum storage tanks, pro- 
vided catastrophic illness and prescription drug benefits to individ- 
uals eligible for medicare, and reformed the aid to families with 
dependent children (AFDC) program. 

As a result of these legislated changes, taxes have been reduced, 
on net, by $171.3 billion in 1989 and $195.3 billion in 1990, relative 
to what they would have been under pre-1981 tax law. Individuals 
have benefited the most from these legislated changes, realizing 
income tax reductions of $496.9 billion over these two years. 

The provisions of the major laws enacted in 1988 affecting re- 
ceipts—the Medicare Catastrophic Coverage Act of 1988, the 
Family Support Act of 1988, and the Technical and Miscellaneous 
Revenue Act of 1988—are described below.® 


MEDICARE CATASTROPHIC COVERAGE ACT OF 1988 


Under prior law, medicare consisted of two parts: (1) hospital 
insurance (Part A), funded primarily by the medicare hospital in- 
surance (HI) payroll tax, and (2) supplementary medical insurance 
(Part B), the optional part of medicare, funded through a subsidy 
from general revenue and a flat rate premium paid by enrollees. 


3 For a more detailed discussion of the Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981, see Part 4 of the 1983 Budget. A 
more detailed discussion of the Tax Equity and Fiscal Responsibility Act of 1982 and the Highway Revenue Act 
of 1982 is provided in Part 4 of the 1984 Budget. Detailed discussions of the Social Security Amendments of 1983, 
the Interest and Dividends Tax Compliance Act of 1983, and the Railroad Retirement Revenue Act of 1983 are 
provided in Part 4 of the 1985 Budget. aie means pooaene = Oo Se eee ee eee a 
Part 4 of the 1986 Budget. Part 4 of the 1988 Budget includes a detailed discussion of the Tax Reform Act of 
1986, the Consolidated Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1985, the Federal Employees’ Retirement System 
Act of 1986, the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1986, the Superfund Amendments and Reauthorization 
Act of 1986, and the Continuing Resolution for Fiscal Year 1987. Discussions of the Reconcilia- 


Omnibus 
tion Act of 1987 and the Continuing Resolution for 1988 are provided in Part 4 of the 1989 Budget. 
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While the payroll tax is classified as a budget receipt, the flat rate 
premium is classified as an offset to outlays. 

The Medicare Catastrophic Coverage Act of 1988 provides bene- 
fits for catastrophic illness and outpatient prescription drugs to 
elderly and disabled individuals eligible for medicare. These bene- 
fits are financed through a combination of a supplemental premi- 
um based on income tax liability and an additional flat rate premi- 
um, which is classified as an offset to outlays. The supplemental 
premium based on income tax liability, which is mandatory for all 
individuals eligible for hospital insurance (Part A), is classified as a 
trust fund individual income tax receipt. The rate of this premium 
for each $150 of Federal income tax liability is 15 percent in 1989, 
25 percent in 1990, 26 percent in 1991, 27 percent in 1992, and 28 
percent in 1993. Beginning in 1994, the rate of this premium will 
be indexed in accordance with data on program costs, reserve 
funds, and premium revenues; however, the annual increase in the 
rate will be limited to 1 percentage point. The maximum annual 
supplemental premium per enrollee is capped at $800 in 1989, $850 
in 1990, $900 in 1991, $950 in 1992, and $1,050 in 1993. Beginning 
in 1994, the maximum annual premium is indexed in accordance 
with increases in the subsidized portion of Part B benefits. It is 
estimated that collections from this supplemental premium based 
on income tax liability will be $0.6 billion in 1989 and $6.5 billion 
in 1990. 


FAMILY SUPPORT ACT OF 1988 


This Act reforms the aid to families with dependent children 
(AFDC) program to encourage and assist parents of needy children 
obtain the education, training, and employment necessary to avoid 
long-term welfare dependence. The costs of the new program are 
financed by the extension of the IRS debt refund offset program 
(the collections of which are classified as an offset to outlays) and 
several modifications in taxes. These changes in taxes, most of 
which are discussed below, are estimated to increase receipts by 
$0.1 billion in 1989 and $0.2 billion in 1990. 


Modification of eligibility for the dependent care credit and the 
exclusion for employer-provided dependent care assistance.—De- 
pendent care expenses incurred by a taxpayer for children under 
the age of 15 were eligible for the dependent care credit and 
assistance exclusion under prior law. Effective for taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1988, expenses incurred for children 
age 13 and above are no longer eligible for the credit and the 
exclusion. In addition, for a given taxpayer, the amount of ex- 
penses eligible for the dependent care credit is reduced, dollar for 
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dollar, by the amount of expenses excludable from the taxpayer’s 
income under the dependent care exclusion. 


Provision of taxpayer identification number for dependent care 
provider.—Effective for taxable years beginning after December 31, 
1988, a taxpayer may no longer claim the dependent care credit or 
exclusion for eligible dependent care expenses unless the correct 
name, address, and taxpayer identification number of the child 
care provider is reported to the Internal Revenue Service. 


Provision of taxpayer identification number for dependents.— 
Under prior law, a taxpayer was required to report a taxpayer 
identification number for each dependent who was at least five 
years old and claimed as an exemption. Effective for taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1988, the reporting requirement is 
extended to dependents who are at least two years old. 


TECHNICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVENUE ACT OF 
1988 


This Act, which was signed by President Reagan on November 
11, 1988, makes technical corrections to the Tax Reform Act of 
1986, extends a number of expiring tax provisions, puts into place 


tax administration changes, and restricts or closes several tax loop- 
holes. The revenue provisions of this Act, many of which are high- 
lighted below, are estimated to reduce receipts by a net $0.4 billion 
in 1989 and $0.1 billion in 1990. 


Acceleration of corporation estimated tax payments.—In order to 
avoid an estimated tax penalty, a corporation that uses the annua- 
lization method to determine a quarterly estimated tax payment, 
but does not use that method for a subsequent payment, must 
make up 100 percent of any shortfall resulting from the use of the 
annualization method in the subsequent payment. Under prior law 
a penalty could be avoided if 90 percent of any shortfall in pay- 
ment resulting from the use of the annualization method was made 
up in the subsequent payment. This change is effective for estimat- 
ed payments due after December 31, 1988. 


Restrictions on single-premium life insurance.—A life insurance 
contract that is fully funded more quickly than ratably over the 
first seven years after issuance is defined statutorily as a modified 
endowment contract. Any amounts (other than death benefits) re- 
ceived under such contracts entered into or materially changed 
after June 20, 1988 are treated first as income and then as recovery 
of basis. Amounts received are also subject to an additional 10 
percent tax under rules similar to those applicable to premature 
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withdrawals from annuities and other retirement savings arrange- 
ments. 


Repeal of Alaska Native Corporations loophole.—Special rules 
that allowed Alaska Native Corporations to transfer tax losses and 
credits to other corporations are repealed retroactive to April 26, 
1988. However, substantial transition relief is provided. 








Limitations on completed contract method of accounting.—Under 
prior law, companies engaged in the production of property under 
a long-term contract were required to compute income from the 
contract under either the percentage of completion method or the 
percentage of completion-capitalized cost method. Under the per- 
centage of completion-capitalized cost method, 70 percent of con- 
tract income must be reported according to the percentage of com- 
pletion method and 30 percent according to the taxpayer’s normal 
method of accounting. Effective for contracts entered into on or 
after June 21, 1988, 90 percent of contract income must be reported 
according to the percentage of completion method and 10 percent 
according to the taxpayer’s normal method of accounting. 





Modification of railroad unemployment financing.—Railroad em- 
ployment is the only sector not covered by the Federal/State unem- 
ployment insurance system. The separate Railroad Sickness and 
Unemployment Insurance Fund (RSUD, which is financed by pay- 
roll taxes paid by rail employers, is deeply in debt to the rail 
pension fund. To ensure sound financing of rail unemployment 
benefits and repayment of debts to the financially ailing rail pen- 
sion fund, several changes in railroad unemployment insurance 
financing were provided. Effective January 1, 1989, the maximum 
monthly wage base upon which the unemployment tax is levied 
($600 in 1988) is increased annually, based on the index used to 
increase the social security tax base. The 8 percent flat rate unem- 
ployment insurance tax, which has been in existence since January 
1, 1981, will be replaced by a tax rate based on an experience 
rating formula beginning in 1991. In addition, the temporary un- 
employment repayment tax, which would have been 2.9 percent in 
1989 and 3.2 percent in 1990, is increased to 4 percent and will 
remain in effect until all borrowing by the railroad unemployment 
system from the rail pension fund prior to October 1, 1985 has been 
repaid with interest. 





Exemption from capitalization rules for authors, artists, photogra- 
phers and certain animal producers.—Under the Tax Reform Act of 
1986, self-employed authors, artists and photographers were re- 
quired to capitalize expenses incurred in the production of creative 
properties, generally meaning that deductions for such expenses 
were deferred until the creative property was sold. The Act also 
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required the capitalization of expenses incurred by certain animal 
producers in the production of livestock with a preproduction 
period of more than two years. Effective retroactive to January 1, 
1987, these self-employed individuals are exempt from the capitali- 
zation requirement. Most animal producers—except corporations, 
partnerships or tax shelters required to use the accrual method of 
accounting—are exempt from the capitalization requirement effec- 
tive for expenses incurred after December 31, 1988. 


Depreciation of agricultural properties.—The useful life of single- 
purpose agricultural and horticultural structures is lengthened 
from 7 years to 10 years. Also, property used in a farming business 
that was eligible to be depreciated under the double-declining bal- 
ance method must now be depreciated under the 150 percent de- 
clining balance method. Both provisions apply to property placed in 
service after December 31, 1988. 


Relief from diesel fuel excise tax collection —Under prior law, 
waterway operators, farmers, fishermen and other off-road users of 
diesel fuel (including the Department of Defense) were required to 
pay the diesel fuel excise tax at the time the fuel was purchased. 
Some of these users were then eligible to apply for a refund. 


Effective January 1, 1989, all off-road users are exempt from the 
tax at the time of purchase from a producer. 


Restoration of exclusions for employer-paid educational assist- 
ance and group legal services.—The exclusions for employer-paid 
educational assistance and group legal services, which had expired 
effective December 31, 1987, are extended retroactively through 
December 31, 1988. However, graduate level educational assistance 
generally is no longer eligible for the exclusion. 


Modification of low-income rental housing tax credit.—In order 
for a property to be eligible for the low-income rental housing tax 
credit, prior law required that the property be placed in service 
before January 1, 1991. This Act extends the deadline through 
December 31, 1991; however, to be eligible for the credit, at least 10 
percent of the expected project costs must be incurred before Janu- 
ary 1, 1990. 


Extension of authority to issue qualified mortgage bonds and 
mortgage credit certificates.—The authority of State and local gov- 
ernments to issue tax-exempt qualified mortgage bonds and mort- 
gage credit certificates is extended through December 31, 1989. 
This authority had been scheduled to expire on December 31, 1988. 


Extension of business energy tax credits—Business energy tax 
credits for solar, geothermal and ocean thermal properties and 
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equipment, which were scheduled to expire on December 31, 1988, 
are extended through December 31, 1989. 





Extension of research and experimentation (R&E) tax credit.— 
The tax credit provided for certain incremental research and ex- 
perimentation expenditures, which was scheduled to expire on De- 
cember 31, 1988, is extended for one year through December 31, 
1989. 





Revision in research and experimentation (R&E) allocation 
rules.— The rules for allocating R&E expenses to US. or foreign 
source income are modified retroactively, effective for the first 4 
months of the first taxable year beginning after August 1, 1987. 
The change generally requires that 64 percent of U.S. R&E ex- 
penses be allocated to U.S. income and that 64 percent of foreign 
R&E expenses be allocated to foreign-source income. The remain- 


ing expenses are to be allocated on the basis of gross income or 
sales. 





Extension of targeted jobs tax credit—The targeted jobs tax 
credit, which was scheduled to expire December 31, 1988, is ex- 
tended through December 31, 1989. The use of the credit is restrict- 
ed by changes in the definition of “economically disadvantaged 
youths” and by a reduction in the percentage of the credit applica- 
ble to summer jobs for disadvantaged employees. 


Exemption of mutual fund expenses from the 2 percent floor for 
miscellaneous deductions.—The prior law exemption of mutual 
fund expenses from the 2 percent floor for miscellaneous deduc- 
tions is made permanent, effective retroactive to January 1, 1988. 
This exemption had expired on December 31, 1987. 





Extension of Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation 
(FSLIC) relief provisions.—Three provisions providing tax relief to 
financially troubled thrift institutions, which were scheduled to 
expire on December 31, 1988, are extended through December 31, 
1989. These provisions exclude certain FSLIC assistance payments 
from gross income, relax the rules for tax-free reorganizations, and 
permit the carryforward of net operating losses. The Act also re- 
quires that effective January 1, 1989, net operating losses and 
certain other tax attributes be reduced by an amount equal to 50 
percent of tax free FSLIC assistance payments. Effective from the 
date of enactment through December 31, 1989, the relief provisions 
are expanded to apply to troubled banks receiving assistance from 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation (FDIC). 






Initiation of education savings bonds.—Interest on Series EE U.S. 
Savings Bonds may be excluded from gross income if the bond 
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(including both principal and interest) is transferred to an eligible 
education institution to pay for qualified educational expenses. The 
exclusion is phased out for taxpayers filing a joint return with 
modified adjusted gross income from $60,000 to $90,000 and for 
single taxpayers with modified adjusted gross income from $40,000 
to $55,000. The exclusion applies to bonds issued after December 
31, 1989. 


Issuance of Taxpayer Bill of Rights.—A series of provisions, com- 
monly know as the “Taxpayer Bill of Rights,” creates and expands 
certain rights of taxpayers in dealing with the Internal Revenue 
Service. Generally, these rights address IRS collection activities, 
and interview processes and procedures. In addition, IRS is re- 
quired to provide a summary of rights to all taxpayers contacted 
with respect to the collection or determination of taxes. 


EFFECT OF MAJOR LEGISLATION ENACTED IN 1988 ON RECEIPTS * 


Family Support Act of 1988 
Individual income taxes 
Social insurance taxes and contributions 


Total, Family Support Act of 1988 


Technical and Miscellaneous Revenue Act of 
1988 


nue Act of 1988 
ADDENDUM 
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RECEIPTS PROPOSALS 


The receipts changes proposed in this budget are estimated to 
increase receipts by $1.8 billion in 1990. However, because the 
proposed reclassification of the ad valorem customs user fee is 
estimated to increase 1990 outlays by $0.8 billion, the combined 
impact is a reduction in the 1990 deficit of $1.0 billion. 


Extension of medicare hospital insurance (HI) coverage to all 
State and local government employees.—A minority of the State and 
local government employees who were hired prior to April 1, 1986, 
may not be assured of medicare coverage. Because of eligibility 
through their spouse or short periods of work in covered employ- 
ment, as many as three out of four State and local employees who 
contribute nothing to the program are entitled to the full range of 
medicare benefits. Coverage of these employees, who are the only 
major group of employees not assured medicare coverage, would 
correct an inequity in coverage and eliminate this drain on the 
medicare trust fund. The change in coverage, proposed to be effec- 
tive October 1, 1989, is estimated to increase receipts to the HI 
trust fund by $2.0 billion in 1990. 





































Revision in research and experimentation (R&E) allocation 
rules.—For the first 4 months of the first taxable year beginning 
after August 1, 1987, companies with foreign operations are al- 
lowed to allocate 64 percent of domestic R&E expenditures to their 
domestic operations and 64 percent of foreign R&E expenditures to 
their foreign operations. The remaining expenses are to be allocat- 
ed on the basis of gross income or sales. For taxable years prior to 
August 1, 1987, such companies were allowed to allocate at least 50 
percent of R&E expenditures to domestic income. The administra- 
tion is again proposing to allow companies to allocate at least 67 
percent of total R&E expenditures to domestic source income. This 
proposal is estimated to reduce 1990 receipts by $1.7 billion. 


Initiation of a permanent research and experimentation (R&E) 
tax credit.—The 20 percent tax credit provided certain incremental 
research and experimentation expenditures is scheduled to expire 
on December 31, 1989. To reduce taxpayers’ uncertainty about the 
availability of this incentive for research ard experimentation, the 
administration proposes to establish a permanent R&E tax credit. 
This proposal, which was reflected in last year’s budget, is estimat- 
ed to reduce 1990 receipts by $0.4 billion. 





Internal Revenue Service (IRS) enforcement initiative—To close 
the gap between taxes owed and taxes voluntarily paid, the admin- 
istration proposes to increase IRS funding for tax law enforcement 
in 1990. This high yield initiative, designed to ensure that taxpay- 
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ers are correctly reporting income and to improve collections from 
past due amounts, is expected to result in increased collections of 
$0.3 billion in 1990. 


Increase in Nuclear Regulatory Commission (NRC) user fees.— 
Under current law, 45 percent of NRC’s costs incurred in regulat- 
ing nuclear power plants are recovered through user fees in 1989, 
decreasing to 33 percent in 1990. The administration proposes to 
increase these fees to a level sufficient to recover 100 percent of 
NRC’s costs effective October 1, 1989. This proposal is estimated to 
increase receipts by $0.3 billion in 1990. 


Initiation of Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA) 
user fees.—Under current law, FEMA’s costs incurred, as NRC’s 
agent in regulating the evacuation plans of nuclear power plants, 
are not recovered through user fees. The administration proposes 
to recover 100 percent of FEMA’s costs through user fees, effective 
October 1, 1989. This proposal is estimated to increase receipts by 
$10 million in 1990. 


Modification of customs user fee.—Under the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1987, the ad valorem fee on imported mer- 
chandise (currently 0.17 percent of value), which would have ex- 
pired on September 30, 1989, was extended through September 30, 
1990. The Act also reclassified collections from the fee as offsets to 
outlays, rather than as receipts. A ruling of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) requires correcting legislation 
to make the user fee consistent with GATT requirements. The 
Administration is again proposing that the ad valorem fee struc- 
ture represent the costs of processing individual entries and that 
collections from the fee be reclassified as budget receipts. In 1990, 
this proposal is estimated to increase receipts by $0.6 billion; how- 
ever, it will also increase outlays by $0.8 billion, for a net deficit 
increase of $0.2 billion. 


Increase in the District of Columbia (D.C.) employer contributions 
to the civil service retirement system (CSRS).—The D.C. govern- 
ment currently contributes 7 percent of wages and salaries to 
CSRS; D.C. government employees contribute an additional 7 per- 
cent. The cost of civil service retirement exceeds the combined 
contribution of the D.C. government and its employees. The budget 
reflects a proposal making the D.C. government responsible for 
paying costs of retirement cost-of-living adjustments (COLAs) paid 
to D.C. government retirees and their survivors. Because the 
budget proposes a COLA freeze for government annuitants in 1990, 
the D.C. government’s initial annual payment would begin in 1991 
and is estimated to be $6 million. 
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Modification of oil and gas depletion rules.—Independent oil pro- 
ducers are limited in their use of depletion deductions by two 
provisions: (1) “proven” properties transferred from integrated oil 
companies to independent producers are ineligible for percentage 
depletion, and (2) the deduction may not exceed 50 percent of the 
owner’s net income from the property. Because these restrictions 
discourage the transfer of marginal wells to independent producers 
and result in the premature abandonment of producing wells, the 
administration proposes to remove the transfer rule restrictions 
and to raise the deduction limit to 100 percent of the property’s net 
income, effective January 1, 1990. These changes, which were pro- 
posed in last year’s budget, are estimated to reduce 1990 receipts 
by $39 million. 


Repeal of reduction in aviation-related taxes.—The Airport and 
Airway Safety and Capacity Expansion Act of 1987 extended the 
airport and airway trust fund taxes, which had been scheduled to 
expire on December 31, 1987, at their prior law rates. However, the 
Act also provided that most of these taxes be reduced by 50 per- 
cent, beginning in calendar year 1990, if 1988 and 1989 appropria- 
tions for the capital programs funded by these taxes are less than 
85 percent of authorizations. Given congressional action for 1988 
and 1989, airport and airway trust fund taxes would be reduced by 
$1.2 billion in 1990 in accordance with this provision. The adminis- 
tration is proposing to override this tax reduction trigger, resulting 
in increased receipts to the trust fund in 1990 of $1.2 billion. 


Initiation of Federal marine fishing licenses and fees.—The costs 
associated with Federal efforts to conserve and manage the Na- 
tion’s marine fishery resources currently are borne by the general 
taxpayer, rather than by those who benefit directly from Federal 
fishery research, conservation, and management services. The ad- 
ministration is renewing its proposal to fund the conservation and 
management of the Nation’s federally managed fishing resources 
through the establishment of a permit and an ad valorem fee on 
commercial sales. This proposal would apply only to those fisher- 
men who fish in the fishery conservation zone (3 to 200 miles 
offshore) or who fish for federally managed species. These fees, 
proposed to become effective January 1, 1990, are estimated to 
increase 1990 receipts by $42 million. 


Extension of reimbursable status to Amtrak.—Under the Techni- 
cal and Miscellaneous Revenue Act of 1988, public commuter rail- 
roads are exempted from the full rail unemployment tax rate in 
1989 and 1990; instead, they are required to reimburse the unem- 
ployment fund for the actual costs of their employees. This provi- 
sion was enacted to prevent public subsidies, given to commuter 
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lines to hold down fares, from being diverted to pay for the high 
unemployment costs of the private sector railroads. Amtrak is in 
much the same position as the commuter lines but was not given 
the same treatment in the 1988 reforms. To help Amtrak reduce its 
operating deficiency and prevent unintended cross-subsidization of 
high unemployment freight railroads, the budget proposes to 
extend the same reimbursable status to Amtrak. This proposal is 
estimated to reduce 1990 receipts by $5 million. 


Elimination of tax differentials in superfund petroleum tax.—The 
superfund petroleum tax is imposed at a rate of 8.2 cents per 
barrel of domestic crude oil and 11.7 cents per barrel of imported 
petroleum products. This tax differential, if not changed, could 
subject the United States to retaliation or possible compensatory 
damage payments under the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT). A revenue neutral change in the excise tax rates, 
slightly increasing the rate on domestic crude oil and lowering to 
an equal level the rate on imported petroleum products, would be 
GATT-consistent and have no effect on receipts. 


Other.—Additional changes affecting receipts include the admin- 
istration’s pay raise proposals; extension of the customs processing 
fee, which is scheduled to expire September 30, 1990, at current 
rates; and the establishment of a fee for the U.S. Travel and 
Tourism Administration (USTTA).* A user fee on taxpayer tele- 
phone information services is proposed for 1991; a design evalua- 
tion will be conducted in 1989 and 1990 that will include an actual 
demonstration of the technologies and systems capabilities. 


EFFECT OF ENACTED AND PROPOSED CHANGES ON 
RECEIPTS 


The actual change in receipts that will result from an enacted or 
proposed tax revision will depend on both the direct effect of the 
tax change and the indirect or “feedback” effect. The direct effect 
is the increase or decrease in receipts due only to the tax change at 
the levels of income reflected in the administration’s forecast. The 
indirect or feedback effect is the increase or decrease in receipts 
due to the effect of the tax change on income levels. 

The estimates of the effect of enacted and proposed tax changes 
shown in this budget represent only the direct effect of these 
changes on receipts, based on the levels of corporate and individual 
income reflected in the administration’s forecast. These levels of 
income already reflect enactment of the tax change; therefore, the 
estimated indirect or feedback effect on receipts due to the tax- 


* Fees are requested to recover the full cost of the USTTA program. Collections equal to the cost of the 
program would offset outlays; anticipated excess fees would be classified as receipts. Once the fees are collected, 
additional appropriations would be adjusted to allocate the excess fees to finance USTTA programs. 
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EFFECT OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION AND ADMINISTRATIVE ACTION ON RECEIPTS ! 
(In billions of dollars) 
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* $50 milion or less. 
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induced change in incomes is already included in the baseline (pre- 
tax change) estimates of receipts. 

For example, the estimates of the effect of the Economic Recov- 
ery Tax Act of 1981 (ERTA) shown in this budget represent only 
the direct effect of the changes provided in the Act, based on the 
levels of income reflected in the administration’s forecast. These 
levels of income already reflect enactment of ERTA; therefore, the 
increased receipts resulting from the tax-induced increase in in- 
comes are included in the baseline estimates of receipts. The esti- 
mates of the direct effect of the Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981 
on receipts therefore overstate, in this sense, the net loss to the 
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Treasury of the income tax reductions and other tax changes pro- 
vided in the Act. 

The estimates in this budget of the effect of the administration’s 
proposals on receipts also represent only the direct effect of these 
changes. The indirect effect of these proposals is likewise included 
in the baseline estimates of receipts. 


CHANGES IN RECEIPTS 


Receipts are estimated to increase by $66.6 billion in 1989 and 
$83.8 billion in 1990. These year-to-year changes can be divided 
between changes due to growth in the tax base and changes due to 
revisions in the tax structure. For example, under the administra- 
tion’s forecast and the tax rates and structure in effect on January 
1, 1981, receipts would have risen by $85.6 billion in 1989 and $79.1 
billion in 1990. Administrative action and enacted and proposed 
tax changes reduce the growth in 1989 receipts by $19.0 billion and 
increase the growth in 1990 receipts by $4.7 billion. 


COMPONENTS OF CHANGES IN RECEIPTS 
(In billions of dollars) 













Growth in receipts: 
Under existing law and administrative action and proposed legislation 
Under tax rates and structure in effect January 1, 1981 .............sccscesee 
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CHANGES IN RECEIPTS 


Receipts under tax rates and structure in 
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RECEIPTS BY SOURCE 


Individual income taxes.—Individual income taxes are estimated 
to increase by $41.5 billion or 9.8 percent from 1989 to 1990, largely 
due to increases in incomes resulting from both real economic 
growth and inflation. These estimates reflect the legislated reduc- 
tions in individual income taxes provided since the administration 
took office in January 1981, the newly enacted medicare premium 
based on income tax liability, and the changes proposed in this 
budget. The administration’s proposals are estimated to reduce 
individual income taxes by $0.3 billion in 1990. 


Corporation income taxes.—Corporation income taxes are esti- 
mated to increase from $107.0 billion in 1989 to $117.4 billion in 
1990, in large part due to higher corporate profits. These estimates 
reflect the changes in corporation income taxes provided in the Tax 
Reform Act of 1986, the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 
1987, and other legislation enacted since January 1981. They also 
reflect the administration’s proposals, which include a permanent 
R&E tax credit and modification of the R&E allocation rules. To- 
gether, the administration’s proposals are estimated to reduce cor- 
poration income taxes by $2.0 billion in 1990. 


Social insurance taxes and contributions.—This category includes 
social security and railroad retirement taxes, unemployment insur- 
ance taxes and deposits, and other retirement contributions. 

Receipts from this source are expected to increase from $363.9 
billion in 1989 to $391.5 billion in 1990. These estimates reflect the 
scheduled increase in the combined employer-employee social secu- 
rity (OASDHI) tax rate from 15.02 percent to 15.3 percent on 
January 1, 1990, and annual increases in the social security taxable 
earnings base from $48,000 in 1989 to an estimated $50,700 in 1990. 
The estimates also reflect the changes in railroad unemployment 
financing provided in the Technical and Miscellaneous Revenue 
Act of 1988 and the administration’s proposal to extend medicare 
coverage to State and local government employees, which is esti- 
mated to increase this source of receipts by $2.0 billion in 1990. 


Excise taxes.—Excise taxes are levied on a variety of products, 
services, and activities. Receipts from these taxes are estimated to 
increase from $34.0 billion in 1989 to $35.3 billion in 1990. These 
estimates reflect the provision provided in the Technical and Mis- 
cellaneous Revenue Act of 1988 that exempts off-road users of 
diesel fuel from the tax at the time of purchase from the producer. 
They also reflect the administration’s proposal to repeal a current 
law reduction in airport and airway trust fund taxes, which is 
expected to become effective in 1990. 
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Other receipts.—Estate and gift taxes, customs duties and fees, 
and miscellaneous receipts (consisting primarily of deposits of earn- 
ings by the Federal Reserve System) are estimated to total $45.5 
billion in 1989 and $48.4 billion in 1990. These estimates reflect the 
administration’s proposal to modify and reclassify the ad valorem 
customs user fee as a budget receipt. 
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PART 5 
INTRODUCTION 


National Needs and the Functional Classification.—This section 
discusses budget authority, outlays, and related measures of Feder- 
al spending, focusing on the end purposes served by the spending. 
The presentation is organized in terms of national needs as defined 
by the functional structure. 

The Part 5 structure includes 19 functions and two additional 
categories—allowances and undistributed offsetting receipts—that 
are not functions but are needed to encompass the entire budget. 
Each function is further divided into subfunctions, which consist of 
more homogeneous groupings of programs. Federal spending is 
classified in the functional structure according to the primary pur- 
pose of the activity. To the extent feasible, this classification is 
made without regard to agency or organizational distinctions. Clas- 
sifying each activity solely in the function that defines its most 
important purpose—even though many activities serve more than 
one purpose—permits adding the budget authority and outlays for 
each function to obtain the budget totals. 

The function-subfunction-program hierarchy is used in the tables 
of budget authority and outlays and the text presented for each 
function. The text begins with a statement of national needs served 
by programs in the function. This is followed by a paragraph or 
two that describes the function and summarizes the major propos- 
als. The President’s proposals for individual programs are then 
described in greater detail. 


Changes in the Functional Structure.—Although it is desirable to 
maintain stability in the functional classification from budget to 
budget so that budget users will not have to learn a new system 
each year, absolute stability is impossible. Changing conditions 
frequently require functional modifications. When such changes 
are made, the historical data base is usually- revised to conform to 
the new functional structure so that budget users can compare 
program trends over time without discontinuities caused by 
changes in classification or accounting conventions. 

One functional reclassification has been made for this budget. 
This change involves the shifting of the ready reserve force from 
the defense related activities subfunction in the defense function to 
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the water transportation subfunction in the transportation func- 
tion. The ready reserve force maintains Government-owned mer- 
chant ships in an advanced state of readiness to meet surge ship- 
ping requirements during a national emergency. 

There are two additional modifications that involve changes in 
subfunctions within the same function. The first involves the cre- 
ation of an other undistributed offsetting receipts subfunction in 
the undistributed offsetting receipts category. Estimated receipts 
from the proposed sale by the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion of the unassigned radio frequency spectrum, which were previ- 
ously classified in the sale of major assets subfunction in this 
category, are included in this new subfunction. Estimated receipts 
from the proposal to charge for chlorofluorocarbon production 
rights are also classified in this subfunction. The second subfunc- 
tion change involves moving the account financing payments to the 
Asia Foundation from the conduct of foreign affairs subfunction to 
the foreign information and exchange activities subfunction, both 
of which are in the international affairs function. 


Credit Budget.—While budget authority and outlays are impor- 
tant measures of resources allocated to Federal programs, they do 
not cover all Federal activities. Federal activity may also take the 
form of direct loans or loan guarantees, which do not always 
become budget authority or outlays. For example, Federal loan 
guarantees generally require no outlays unless the borrower de- 
faults. To monitor and control Federal credit activities, a subsidi- 
ary credit budget measures and provides a mechanism for control- 
ling all loan guarantee commitments and direct loan obligations. 

Most functions contain Federal credit programs. The functional 
sections discuss these programs and contain a table of credit activi- 
ty. The figures in these tables add up to the credit budget totals, 
which appear in Tables 18 and 19 in Special Analysis F, “Federal 
Credit Programs.” 

The budget reflects the administration’s proposal to separate the 
subsidy from the non-subsidy portion of Federal credit activities. 
The outlays for the subsidy portion are shown in the functional 
locations of the credit programs, while the non-subsidy portion is 
shown in the central Federal credit activities function. 

The credit budget and the administration’s credit reform propos- 
al are explained in Part 6 of this volume and in Special Analysis F. 


Tax Expenditures.—Tax expenditures are provisions of the tax 
laws that provide special benefits in comparison with what would 
be permitted under the general provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code. They arise from special exclusions, exemptions, or deductions 
from gross income, or from special credits, preferential tax rates, or 
deferrals of tax liability. In many cases tax expenditures can be 
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viewed as alternatives to other means by which the Federal Gov- 
ernment can carry out policy objectives, such as direct outlays, 
loan guarantees, regulations, or other tax law provisions. 

Tax expenditures are discussed in the functional presentation 
that follows so that they may be compared with outlays and loan 
guarantees that serve similar purposes. To aid in this comparison 
all tax expenditures estimates in Part 5 are shown as outlay 
equivalents—that is, the amount of outlays that would be required 
to provide the same level of after-tax benefits if direct spending 
programs were substituted for the tax expenditure. The definition 
and measurement of tax expenditures are discussed in Part 7 of 
this volume and in Special Analysis G, “Tax Expenditures.” 


Relationship to Other Budget Tables.—The following tables 
appear in other parts of this volume and supplement the tables 
shown in Part 5: 

¢ Outlays by function and subfunction for 1980 through 1990, in 
Table 16 of Part 10. 

e¢ Budget authority and outlays by function for 1988 through 
1994, in Tables 6 and 3, respectively, of Part 10. 

¢ Budget authority and outlays for 1988 through 1990 for each 
agency and account, in Part 9. Each account has a 3-digit code 
indicating the function and subfunction in which it is classi- 
fied. 

Data for earlier years are published in Historical Tables, Budget 
of the United States Government, Fiscal Year 1990. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The objectives of the national defense program are to protect the 
United States and its allies from foreign aggression and to main- 
tain sufficient military strength to deter both nuclear and conven- 
tional war. Should armed conflict nonetheless occur, we must be 
prepared to defend ourselves successfully, while limiting the scope 
and intensity of the conflict. 

Carrying out these objectives requires a full range of defense 
capabilities. These include survivable and flexible capabilities for 
nuclear deterrence; strong maritime, air, and ground forces for- 
ward deployed in Europe and other critical areas; and the means to 
deploy reinforcements rapidly from the United States and to sus- 
tain our military forces anywhere in the world. 

Budget authority for national defense declined in real terms for 
the fourth straight year with funding of $298.8 billion provided in 
1989. This decline in real defense funding levels has resulted in 
smaller annual procurements of equipment, ammunition, and war 
reserve stocks than previously planned, slower development of new 
weapons, and delays in equipment maintenance. To reverse this 
adverse trend, the budget proposes sustained, moderate real growth 
of about 2 percent per year in 1990 and after. In comparison to last 
year’s estimates, total 1989-1993 funding for national defense is 
lower by $19.1 billion. 

As required by the Defense Authorization Act of 1986, a two-year 
budget for 1990 and 1991 is submitted for national defense. The 
budget proposes $315.2 billion in budget authority and estimates 
$303.0 billion in outlays for the national defense function in 1990 
and $330.8 billion in budget authority and $314.4 billion in outlays 
for 1991. These levels are below those projected in last year’s 
budget request, ($316.4 billion and $333.7 billion, respectively, for 
budget authority). 

The accompanying table shows budget authority and outlays for 
the three national defense subfunctions: military functions of the 
Department of Defense, atomic energy defense activities, and de- 
fense-related activities of other agencies. 


Department of Defense—Military.—Budget authority of $305.6 
billion in 1990 and $320.9 billion in 1991 is requested for the 
military functions of the Department of Defense (DOD). The budget 
provides for continuing efforts to: 

¢ modernize all components of U.S. strategic forces to ensure 

that they deter nuclear attack by virtue of their ability to 
survive and retaliate should an attack occur; 

¢ develop and procure conventional equipment for essential 

modernization of U.S. conventional forces; 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 


(Functional code 050; in millions of dollars) 





1s Epic GS ae neD R | . iii me ir " ‘Estimate Pa) t if 
Major missions and programs Relenk GOR beret — ee 
1989 | 1990, 1991 1992 
— = — aaa SS + = 
BUDGET AUTHORITY 
Department of Defense—Military: | 
III Scares ess scaccasenigngecessosenit eos k 79,845 82,060 | 84,283 








91,725 95,518 | 97,245 
84,115 91,894 | 99,759 
41,024 41,252 | 42,372 


Operation and maintenance... 
III a shasta hciae eas 
Research, development, test and evaluation... 


Military CONStrUCTION..................0cceccsseccseeeseees ; , 5,280 5,937 | 7,104 
Family NOUSING .............-sseese00 ' 3,280 3,671 | 3,958 
Revolving funds and other 853 968 | 1,224 
CRSOURIN MINIS nsec hess conines — 186 —149 |; —759 
Allowances: Other legislation (proposed) .......| 309 358 | 924 


— Department of Defense-Mili- 




































































cal Oicae  eiata ne ok 283,755 | 290,186 | 305,645 | 320,909 | 335,710 
Atomic energy defense activities................... 7,749 8,100 | 9,027 | 9,389 | __9,862 
Defense-related activities 504 519 521 925 531 
a = Serene va Sennen ——w ———— 
Total, budget authority...................... 292,008 | 298,805 315, i 330,823 | 346,103 
= += 
OUTLAYS 
Department of Defense—Military: 

PUUUEY NOTION. osscdecgsacdicinscscosescotcrdonsenonis 76,337 78,229 79,377 81,625 | 83,833 
Operation and maintenance... 84,475 85,394 88,673 92,685 | 95,558 
ERE TE EEN | 77,166 80,651 78,711 81,112 85,840 
Research, development, test and evaluation... 34,792 37,023 38,700 40,118 41,072 
Military CONStrUCTION................seccccsssecsssseeeeens 5,874 5,751 5,361 5,313 5,747 
Family HOUSING .............ssses- 3,082 3,215 3,353 3,521 3,735 
Revolving funds and other 1,065 348 330 870 870 
Offsetting receipts ...............ssescccsssessessseescesnees — 855 —8ll —186 —749 —159 
Maseentae Other legislation (proposed) .......|......reessseees|esseeensreesnnee | 102 | 226 i 354 

— Department of Defense-Mili- | 
MV EE ITD rctasstesse tions 281,935 | 289,800 | 293,820 | 304,721 | 316,250 
t = 
Atomic energy defense activities................... 7,913 7,945 | 8,647 9,177 | 9,653 
= = 
Defense-related activities 512 510 524 | 528 | $35 
r + - 
MI isc chcctacersncsensnnenssenssssiass 290,361 298,255 302,991 314,426 326,439 








¢ maintain the readiness and improve the combat sustainability 
of conventional forces; 
¢ develop sufficient sealift and airlift capacity to ensure that 
U.S. forces can be rapidly deployed overseas in order to pro- 
tect our critical interests, support our allies, and allow contin- 
ued access to essential resources; and ~ 
e strengthen alliances and coalitions to protect U.S. interests 
worldwide and, in particular, to achieve NATO objectives. 
Budget authority estimates for the Department of Defense—Mili- 
tary are displayed by mission category in the following table. 
Strategic Forces.—The budget continues the President’s strategic 
modernization program, which is essential for strengthening deter- 
rence and achieving meaningful arms control agreements. Main- 
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taining a modern triad of strategic forces remains the highest 
defense priority. Nevertheless, some adjustments to individual stra- 
tegic programs have been made as part of the administration’s 
efforts to fit within reduced defense budget levels. 

U.S. bomber forces are being modernized by acquiring the B-2 
bomber, a modernized short-range attack missile (SRAM II), and 
the advanced cruise missile. B-1B bomber production was complet- 
ed in 1988 with the delivery of the one-hundredth aircraft. Contin- 
ued procurement of the Peacekeeper intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile (ICBM) is proposed, to provide for operational and reliability 
testing and for deployment in rail garrisons. To continue the mod- 
ernization of U.S. submarine-based forces, the budget provides for 
procurement of one new Trident ballistic missile submarine each 
year, as well as procurement of the new Trident II missile. Finally, 
the budget also supports continued improvements to strategic com- 
mand and control systems, as well as to early warning and straie- 
gic defense capabilities. These programs for strategic forces are 
essential to ensure that the U.S. deterrent remains strong in the 
near term and through the 1990’s. 


MISSION CATEGORIES: DEFENSE, MILITARY ! 
(Functional code 051; in billions of dollars) 





























+ 
Major missions and programs 1988 ath Re 
: L anal 1989 1990 1991 

SO Ok Tita Minas ceases sinatich Dell 19.8 21.2 23.4 27.6 
General purpose fOrCES...............ssccseecceessees 1149} 1128) 1178] 1228 
Intelligence and communications 28.3 29.6 31.7 32.8 
Nic Ls SB ciicnty. Sad 44 5.4 6.3 7.1 
Guard ANd FeSOFVE.............sssecccsseesccesneseeesees 16.9 17.2 17.2 17.8 
Research and development § ....................0 28.4 29.1 32.1 32.6 
Central supply and maintenance 24.3 25.3 27.0 28.1 
Training, medical, and other general personnel activities ..................sec 37.3 38.5 40.0 42.1 
Administration and associated activities 6.7 6.9 5.9 6.3 
Support of other nations ...............cccssseecsseee 0.8 1.0 11 11 
SI CN I asset chnae hussnesontisBlaesascenions tpinunscnossaoncansaeebt 2.0 3.2 3.1 2.6 
TOR I ia nssssicnscecsscasisn ac totes tiscsineniinsonstonitaea 283.8 | 290.2 | 305.6) 320.9 





' Preliminary data; subject to revision. 

2 Excludes strategic systems development included in the research and development category 

* Excludes research and development in other program areas on systems approved for production. 

General Purpose Forces.—U.S. conventional forces must be able 
to respond effectively to all levels of potential conflict—up to and 
including a war between NATO and the Warsaw Pact—while re- 
taining the flexibility to meet other threats. The budget provides 
support for 18 active-duty Army divisions, 3 Marine divisions, 3 
Marine and 13 Navy active-duty tactical airwings, the equivalent of 
nearly 24 active-duty wings of Air Force tactical aircraft, a 
574-ship Navy in 1990 and a 571-ship Navy (including strategic 
missile submarines and support ships) in 1991. 
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The Defense Appropriations Act for 1989 requires the submission 
of information on the costs of overseas military units and depend- 
ents accompanying military personnel abroad. This information 
will be provided separately by the Department of Defense. 

Army General Purpose Forces.—The budget provides for new 
weapons to improve the firepower, mobility, and survivability of 
Army forces, and supports the maintenance and training of these 
forces. 

Under the 1990-91 budget request, the Army would procure 448 
M-1 Abrams tanks in 1990 and 261 in 1991. Also, the budget 
proposes procurement of 600 Bradley fighting vehicles a year in 
1990 and 1991. The budget would continue procurement of Apache 
helicopters at a rate of 72 per year and includes funds for buying 
83 Blackhawk utility and Special Operations Forces helicopters a 
year in 1990 and 1991. 

The budget continues procurement of air defense missile systems 
such as the short-range Stinger and Chaparral missiles and the 
long-range Patriot area defense system. Procurement of a new 
Forward Area Air Defense (FAAD) system to provide short-range 
air defense for mechanized infantry and armored divisions will 
continue. 

The 1990-91 budget would support the Army’s 18 active and 10 
reserve divisions. About 800 older utility helicopters would be 
eliminated from the Army force structure. 

Navy General Purpose Forces.—Naval forces are essential for 
protecting our national interests in many parts of the world. In 
peacetime, these forces demonstrate our capability to honor nation- 
al commitments, as shown by our recent successful naval oper- 
ations in the Persian Gulf. In wartime, they would engage in 
offensive operations and protect the movement at sea of U.S. mil- 
tary forces and vital supplies. 

The Navy’s deployable battle force ships will increase from 568 
ships in 1989 to 574 ships in 1990. As a result of retiring a large 
number of older ships, however, the number will decrease to 571 
ships in 1991. The 1990-91 shipbuilding plan provides for the con- 
struction of 32 conventional force ships, including 4 nuclear attack 
submarines, 10 guided missile destroyers, 2 amphibious ships, and 
16 other ships. ; 

The budget continues modernization of the 13 Navy and 3 
Marine Corps active tactical airwings and 24 active land-based 
patrol air squadrons. Procurement of the F-14, F-18, and AV-8B 
aircraft for tactical airwings as well as the SH-60B Lamps III ship- 
based and the SH-60F carrier-based anti-submarine helicopters is 
proposed. The budget also funds development and initial procure- 
ment of the Advanced Tactical Aircraft, the A-12, which will re- 
place the medium range A-6 attack aircraft. 
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To sustain the substantial increase in naval readiness that has 
occurred since 1980, the budget will fund the same levels of flying 
hours per flight crew and steaming days per ship that have been 
achieved in recent years. However, some maintenance of equip- 
ment and facilities will be deferred. 

Air Force General Purpose Forces.—The Air Force’s tactical 
forces include fighter, attack, and support aircraft that are em- 
ployed to gain air superiority and to conduct attacks against enemy 
ground forces and interdiction targets. Active fighter and attack 
aircraft comprise nearly 24 fully-equipped active wings. Fighter 
and attack units of the active Air Force, the Air National Guard, 
and the Air Force Reserve together provide the equivalent of 35 
fully-equipped wings in 1990, a reduction of 3 wing equivalents 
from the 1988 force level. In addition to these forces, units 
equipped with the F-117A stealth fighter are now operational. 

The Air Force plans to procure 36 F-15E aircraft a year in 1990 
and 1991, as well as 150 F-16 multi-mission fighters each year. 

Improvements in readiness and combat sustainability will contin- 
ue. Monthly aircrew flying hours will be maintained near the 1989 
level. To enhance air-to-air combat capability and sustainability, 
the budget provides for procurement of 1,450 advanced medium 
range air-to-air missiles for the Air Force in 1990 and 2,200 in 1991. 
These are sizeable increases over the 1989 procurement level of 874 
missiles. 

Intelligence and Communications.—To employ our weapon sys- 
tems and forces effectively, we must be able to direct them in 
accordance with national policy and military strategy. Information 
on friendly, hostile, and potentially hostile forces must be gathered 
and evaluated to aid decision makers. Decisions and operational 
orders, in turn, must be communicated to the appropriate forces. 

The budget seeks improvements in intelligence and communica- 
tions by providing for development and modernization of command 
centers, sensors, computers, satellites, and other data-gathering 
and communication links. These improvements will be made in five 
broad mission areas: strategic and non-strategic nuclear force man- 
agement; theater and tactical force management; world-wide infor- 
mation and communication systems; electronic warfare; and intelli- 
gence. 

The budget requests funds to support an initiative in last year’s 
budget to modernize and upgrade our verification capabilities. 
These capabilities will help the U.S. verify future arms control 
agreements, ensure compliance with these agreements, and keep 
pace with changes in technologies in other nations. 

Airlift and Sealift Forces.—The ability to deploy military forces 
to crisis areas and to sustain them once deployed depends on airlift 
and sealift forces. 
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The budget proposes increasing funded airlift capability to 48.2 
million ton miles per day by 1991, compared to 28.5 million ton 
miles per day in 1980. As previously planned, the procurement of 
C-17 cargo aircraft increases from 6 in 1990 to 10 in 1991 as 
production increases toward an economical production rate. 

Government-controlled sealift capability will have increased 
under this administration from 550,000 short tons in 1980 to 
895,000 short tons in 1991 in this budget. Part of this sealift fleet, 
the Ready Reserve Fleet maintained by the Maritime Administra- 
tion, will be funded by the Transportation Department and in the 
transportation function (subfunction 403) beginning in 1990. 

Stockpiling equipment and materials near potential trouble spots 
greatly aids the deployment of forces to distant areas. The Army 
has stockpiled in Europe heavy equipment for four divisions and 
supporting units, but the acquisition of equipment for two more 
divisions has been slowed. Equipment to support the rapid deploy- 
ment of tactical fighter squadrons is also being stockpiled in 
Europe. 

National Guard and Reserves.—Guard and Reserve forces are 
essential partners of the active forces in supporting national de- 
fense. Total Selected Reserve strength of 1,170,744 in 1989 will 
increase to 1,178,300 in 1990 and 1,181,700 in 1991. Full-time sup- 
port personnel, who provide training and administer Reserve pro- 
grams, will increase from 71,814 in 1989 to 73,709 in 1990 and 
74,772 in 1991. In addition, upgrading of Guard and Reserve equip- 
ment continues. 

Research and Development.—This category includes funds for all 
research and development (R&D) except improvements to systems 
that are already operational. Weapon systems are developed, 
tested, and evaluated to meet new military requirements. At the 
same time, a strong research and technology base allows continued 
investigation into promising new technologies and guards against 
technological surprise by potential adversaries. 

Major strategic force development programs include rail garrison 
basing for the Peacekeeper ICBM, the Trident II submarine- 
launched missile, the B-2 bomber, and the advanced cruise missile. 
The budget requests $5.6 billion for R&D and military construction 
for the Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI) in 1990. Additional SDI 
funding of $0.3 billion is requested in the Department of Energy 
budget. Overall, SDI funding for 1990 is $1.8 billion above the level 
provided in 1989. 

Development programs for general purpose forces that are ap- 
proaching completion and transition to production include the 
V-22 tilt-rotor aircraft, the C-17 transport aircraft, and the A-12 
attack aircraft. Full-scale development of the advanced tactical 
fighter aircraft would begin in 1991. Major anti-submarine warfare 
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efforts are also funded, including development of the SSN-21 
attack submarine and a new long-range maritime patrol aircraft. 
In addition, the Army continues development of its new light heli- 
copter, advanced anti-tank weapon systems, precision artillery mu- 
nitions, as well as systems for air defense. 

Training, Medical, and Other General Personnel Activities.—This 
category includes recruiting, training, and providing medical care 
to active duty personnel, dependents, and retirees. The budget 
proposes an increase in resources for recruiting because of the low 
U.S. unemployment rate, which tends to make recruiting more 
difficult. Recent innovations to provide more rigorous and realistic 
training are continued or expanded. 

The budget proposes a two-year pilot program to introduce co- 
payments in the provision of health care to non-active duty benefi- 
ciaries. The program will be conducted in several geographical 
areas. Copayments will be consistent with those required in other 
Federal programs including Department of Veterans Affairs pro- 
grams. Families of junior enlisted personnel would be exempt. The 
purpose of the program is to explore how copayments can reduce 
costs and improve the quality of health care in military medical 
facilities. The budget also proposes the establishment of an adviso- 
ry panel whose members will be selected by the Secretary of De- 
fense and will include medical experts from outside the Govern- 
ment. The panel will make recommendations on the design of the 
pilot program and report these recommendations to the Secretary 
by June 1, 1989. The Secretary will forward his own recommenda- 
tions to Congress soon thereafter. The panel will also review the 
conduct of the program, evaluate its results, and make recommen- 
dations for follow-on actions. 

Special Operations Forces.—Special operations units include 
Army Special Forces and Rangers, Navy SEALS, and Air Force 
special units. Although special operations forces are mainly used 
for low-intensity conflict situations, they can be employed across 
the entire spectrum of military operations—from peacetime oper- 
ations to conventional and nuclear war. Modernization of these 
forces would continue with procurement and delivery of new and 
specially modified helicopters, transport aircraft, and high-speed 
boats. 

Military Personnel and Compensation.—The budget proposes 
military compensation levels that will continue to attract and 
retain quality personnel. The budget provides for military pay 
raises of 3.6 percent in 1990 and 3.2 percent in 1991 effective in 
January of each year. Overall active forces manpower levels will 
change little, declining from 2,138,200 in 1988 to 2,134,600 in 1991. 
These strength levels will allow full manning of U.S. ships, aircraft 
and front line forces, including new equipment and weapon sys- 
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tems entering service. Some personnel reductions have been made 
in support areas to meet budget constraints. 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVE MILITARY PERSONNEL AND FORCES 
(Year end—i.e., as of September 30) 





- dies 
1988 Estimate 


Lec cthh  eeteeet ec C, 
actual 1989 1990 1991 
+ 4 





Military personnel (in thousands): 
End strength: 

722 22 22 7 
a | 3 | BS 598 


197 197 197 197 
576 571 571 | 567 


i. 
Total, Department of Defemse.....................eeescecececeseseeeneeeee L 2,138 2,133 2,138 2,135 
| 3. + 




















Average strength: 
hacia clales sh ih css anncs laid csnssnabbebjnssby 769 769 the |} FR 
I asin | 582 589 593 | 596 
eae ft 197 197 | 197 
i I case ei ciegactpechaceastensan ad SOO 578 | 574 571 
Total, Department of Defense.................ssssssssssssssesesssssses 2,142 | 2,133 | 2,137 | 2,137 
en 
Strategic forces: 
Intercontinental ballistic missiles: 
IR steed cinco aces cases eaictcisva ets nu esses satchontbcdl Melidanee 38 50 50 50 
NII 55s occ ccecee 950 950 950 950 
POSCIGON-TTIGENE.........sssssseeseesssseees 624 656 632 656 





Strategic bomber squadrons 25 24 21 21 


General purpose forces: 
Land forces: 


























Army divisions 18 18 18 18 
Marine Corps divisions 3 3 3 3 
Tactical air forces: 
Air Force Wing @QUIVAIONES...........cssssssssssesssssssssesnsetassnsesnsen 25.5} 244) 237) 237 
a re ee. 13 13 13 13 
Marine Corps wings 3 3 3 3 
Naval Forces: 
Attack and multipurpose Carriers ....................:cccccscscecesesesesescseeeeeess 14 14 15 15 
ON ha ee les bites 3 4 4 4 
Nuclear attack submarines 97 97 95 96 
coos cinsdinswcmcsnsncsdsosnasboree 200 193 189 180 
Amphibious assault ships 61 64 63 62 
Airlift and sealift forces: 
eed 4 4 4 4 
Other airlift squadrons 15 15 15 15 
PNG tis eripe enstltshacca clecceinshccacasncaicinecmisknbeand 70 10 10 70 








Consistent with proposals for Federal civil service retirees, the 
budget proposes eliminating the cost-of-living adjustment planned 
for January 1990 and changing future cost-of-living adjustments. 
Under current law, military retirees who joined the armed services 
before August 1986 receive cost-of-living adjustments equal to the 
annual percent change in the Consumer Price Index (CPI). Those 
who joined after 1986 will receive annual adjustments equal to the 
percent change in the CPI, minus one percentage point. Beginning 
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in 1991, it is proposed that all military retirees, current and future, 
receive annual cost-of-living adjustments equal to the percent 
change in the CPI, minus one percentage point. 

Drug Interdiction Support.—In the 1989 Defense Authorization 
Act, Congress directed that the Department of Defense serve as the 
single lead agency of the Federal Government for the detection and 
monitoring of aerial and maritime transit of illegal drugs into the 
United States. The Authorization Act also charged the Department 
of Defense with developing a plan for the integration into an 


effective communications network of all command, control, commu- 


nication, and technical intelligence assets of the United States that 
are dedicated to the interdiction of illegal drugs. In 1989, Congress 
allocated $300 million for transfer to other appropriations once the 


Department determined the best method for carrying out its new 
responsibilities. 
The Department of Defense will shortly determine how best to 


carry-out Congress’ drug interdiction and law enforcement assign- 
ment and will report its plans to Congress. 


Management Initiatives.—Over the past eight years the Depart- 


ment of Defense (DOD) has made major improvements in the way 
it does business. Continued improvements have become increasing- 
ly important in light of recent budget reductions. For 1990-91, 
major goals of the Department’s management improvement pro- 
gram include simplifying and improving the acquisition process, 
strengthening the financial management system by consolidating 
financial management data within each military department and 
the defense agencies, and accelerating the Department’s efforts to 
improve productivity. 

For 1990, 32 additional programs will be proposed for multi-year 
procurement to lessen the instability inherent in the traditional, 
one-year-at-a-time approach to weapons procurement. Savings from 
these multi-year procurement proposals are estimated to be $8.6 
billion over the next eight years. Emphasis has also been placed on 
avoiding procurement stretchouts and on maintaining production 
rates at or above minimum economic levels. In addition, six low- 
priority weapons programs and five ammunition lines have been 
terminated with 1990-91 savings of more than $1 billion. 

Competition will be encouraged in order to keep costs down, 
quality up, and the industrial base strong. Commercially available 
products will be used instead of custom-made items wherever possi- 
ble. The administration proposes to streamline commercial prod- 
ucts acquisition procedures, as well as to simplify the basic pro- 
curement statutes. A policy on contractors’ rights to technical data 


developed under Government contracts is going into force. DOD 
plans to continue improving its cash management programs. 
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The bipartisan Commission on Base Realignment and Closure 
has submitted to both the Secretary of Defense and Congress its 
report on bases recommended for closure and realignment. The 
Secretary must decide on these recommendations by January 16, 
1989, at which time planning for the implementation would begin. 
The budget assumes approval of a significant closure and realign- 
ment package. The 1990-91 defense budget proposes appropriations 
of $500 million each year for the initial costs of consolidation. 
Savings are expected to be realized by 1992 and to increase to 
about $2 billion a year by 1994. 

As required by Executive Order 12615, the Department will ac- 
celerate its program of opening to competition some of its Govern- 
ment-operated commercially available activities. The Order re- 
quires studies covering over 29,000 full-time-equivalent positions 
(FTE) in 1989. For 1990 and beyond, DOD will conduct studies 
covering no less than 3 percent of its civilian employment annually 
until all identified potential commercial activities have been stud- 
ied. In 1988 this program covered 12,000 FTE, achieving cost reduc- 
tions through increased productivity of $110 million. 

The Department will initiate a pilot project to demonstrate inno- 
vative ways to organize, staff, reward, and compensate the work- 
force. Innovations to be explored include pay-for-knowledge experi- 
ments, the use of multi-skilled employees without job classifica- 
tions, gainsharing, and other performance-based pay schemes. 


Atomic Energy Defense Activities.—These activities, conducted by 
the Department of Energy, include research, development, testing, 
and production of nuclear weapons; production of special nuclear 
materials; storage and clean-up of nuclear wastes from defense 
programs; and design of reactors for nuclear-powered Navy vessels. 

The accompanying table shows the funding levels for these pro- 
grams. In total, budget authority of $9.0 billion is requested for 
1990 compared to $8.1 billion for 1989. Outlays are estimated to 
increase from $7.9 billion in 1989 to $8.6 billion in 1990. Budget 
authority of $9.4 billion is requested for 1991 with outlays estimat- 
ed to be $9.2 billion. 

The nuclear weapons program involves the design, testing, and 
production of nuclear warheads for the nuclear weapons stockpile, 
including quality control and periodic inspection of the finished 
devices. Budget authority proposed for 1990 and 1991 would provide 
for continuing warhead production for current and new weapon 
systems, and for production of special nuclear materials for use in 
these warheads. 

The budget provides for conceptual design of two new production 
reactors to replace the aging reactors at the Savannah River Plant. 
Spending levels in 1990 and 1991 would maintain the same pace of 
development for the heavy water reactor and high temperature gas 
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ATOMIC ENERGY DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


(Functional code 053; in millions of dollars) 
































‘ ‘ 1988 | Estimate 
jajOr MISSIONS ant ‘ograms ————— 
7 ee | actual | j989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 
BUDGET AUTHORITY 
Weapons research, development, test and production ....................c0 4,170 | 4,234 | 4,479 | 4,714 | 4,855 
Weapons materials production, and waste management....................0.+. 2,704 | 2,960 | 3,618 | 3,708 | 4,007 
Naval reactor development ..............ccccccccsssssssssssssssssssssssssessssnesnsesseseenten 607} 630) 652) 671) 692 
Ciara WANES... 5 EEE... ae 268| 276| 278| 29 308 
} =| Ss 
WP Ne UNG p cae chasccss ccesezsonssaonstssercmeecapeacsinsors 7,749 | 8,100 | 9,027 | 9,389 | 9,862 
—— ee ee ee 
OUTLAYS 
Weapons research, development, test and production ....................00 4,225 | 4,212 | 4,381 | 4,605 | 4,783 
Weapons materials production and waste managementt...................... 2,803 | 2,826 | 3,341 | 3,621 | 3,886 
Naval reactor development... Leta h Ni: Bice Baecs Ta cwcesice 593; 619| 641) 666) 686 
CN OROOIET UI i insists acheainscacn casa lsacsenes atin 292; 288; 284] 285) 298 
WRU I Seas sssrtic cd an clonnssttctnaec nn Scaccah tetlemsabespastaateegn 7,913 | 7,945 | 8,647 | 9,177 | 9,653 
tial apaiihaindiialaiiaitt aD ices 














reactor designs. Additional activities in support of new production 
reactor capacity include compliance with National Environmental 
Policy Act requirements, development of the safety review process, 
initiation of long lead procurement, and tritium target develop- 
ment. 

The budget supports a significant increase in activities to bring 
existing facilities into compliance with all Federal and State envi- 
ronmental, safety, and health requirements and to clean up con- 
tamination from prior activities. It also provides for modernization 
of facilities throughout the nuclear weapons production complex. 

The defense nuclear waste management program provides inter- 
im storage for all defense nuclear wastes. The program also sup- 
ports research and development activities for the isolation and 
permanent storage of these wastes. 

The naval reactor development program includes the research 
and development, design, procurement, and testing of prototype 
reactors for current and future nuclear-powered naval vessels. 

Other atomic energy defense and research and development pro- 
grams involve security at defense nuclear facilities, security inves- 
tigations, and arms control and verification technology develop- 
ment. 


Defense-Related Activitives.—Activities of departments and agen- 
cies that support national defense include emergency preparedness 
programs and the Selective Service System. 

The Federal Emergency Management Agency conducts civil de- 
fense and other preparedness programs. Budget authority of $152 
million is proposed for 1990 and $154 million in 1991 for civil 
defense programs in order to improve State and local preparedness 
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to cope with emergencies. Total outlays for all defense-related ac- 
tivities of this agency are estimated at $318 million in 1990 and 
$313 million 1991. 


CREDIT PROGRAMS—NATIONAL DEFENSE 


(In millions of dollars) 

















Actual Estimate 
1988 i999 | 1990 1991 1992 
Direct loans: 
Navy industrial fund: 
Change in outstandings a —29 | —38 —48 —48 —48 
INI sis iceshcisicsse 1,759 1,721 1,672 1,624| 1,576 
Total, direct loans: | 
Change in outstandings......................... —29 —38 —48 —48 | —48 
OutstandingS................. Ms acc seesins 1,759 | | 1,576 


1,721 1,672 | 1,624 





The Selective Service System maintains a high level of readiness 
to meet defense manpower requirements in case of a national 
emergency. Activities in support of this objective include national 
and regional operational planning, maintenance of automated reg- 
istration information on eligible inductees, and training of Reserve 
officers and local and appeal board members necessary to set up 
local offices. The agency has begun development of a post-mobiliza- 
tion system for the registration and classification of health care 
personnel. Estimated outlays for 1990 and 1991 are $26 and $27 
million, respectively. 

To advance democracy in Nicaragua and security in all of Cen- 
tral America, it is intended that additional assistance to the Nica- 
raguan democratic resistance will be requested for 1989 and 1990 
as needed to achieve U.S. foreign policy objectives. 


Tax Expenditures.—The housing and meals provided military 
personnel, either in cash or in-kind, are excluded from taxable 
income, which results in a tax expenditure estimated at $2.3 billion 
in 1990. 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The Federal Government bears the primary responsibility for 
protecting and advancing the interests of the United States and its 
people in international affairs. The funds for international affairs 
proposed in this budget are necessary to carry out that responsibil- 
ity. 

For all international affairs programs in 1990, $18.9 billion in 
budget authority is requested and outlays of $17.3 billion are esti- 
mated. These amounts represent increases over 1989 levels of $2.7 
billion and $6.6 billion for budget authority and outlays, respective- 
ly. For 1990, new direct loan obligations for international affairs 
are proposed to be $0.8 billion, and new guaranteed loan commit- 
ments are proposed to be $10.7 billion. 


Foreign Aid.—Two budget subfunctions—international security 
assistance and international development and humanitarian assist- 
ance—comprise foreign aid. 


International Security Assistance.—Security assistance programs 
are vital to the exercise of national security and foreign policy and 
serve to strengthen allied and friendly governments where the 
United States has special security concerns. These programs make 
it possible for other governments to strengthen their economies 
and to acquire and use the U.S. military equipment necessary for 
their defense. Security assistance also helps ensure U.S. access to 
military bases and facilities overseas. For 1990, budget authority of 
$9.1 billion is proposed. Outlays for 1990 are estimated to be $8.4 
billion, an increase of $5.6 billion over 1989. The substantial in- 
crease is because the large reduction in 1989 outlays resulting from 
prepayments of past military loans will not recur in 1990. 

Foreign Military Sales Financing.—This renamed program pro- 
vides grant financing for foreign governments to purchase US. 
military equipment, training, and design and construction services 
for their security needs. In previous years, this activity was carried 
in two separate accounts. For 1990, budget authority of $5.0 billion 
is requested and net outlays of $3.8 billion are estimated. Much of 
this assistance will be aimed at promoting peace in the Middle East 
as well as maintaining democracy in Central America and the 
Philippines. 

Economic Support Fund.—This program provides grants to over 
40 countries. The largest portion goes to countries where there are 
major U.S. political and security concerns. The grants help accom- 
plish two goals: (1) they provide general budget and balance of 
payments support to friendly governments, and (2) they help fi- 
nance individual development projects that also serve national se- 
curity objectives. The proposed budget authority for 1990 is $3.3 
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billion. Outlays for 1990 are estimated to be $3.5 billion. Middle 
Eastern and Central American countries will also be major recipi- 
ents under the program. 

In the past the budget has contained funds to advance democracy 
in Nicaragua and promote security throughout Central America. It 
is intended that additional assistance to the Nicaraguan democrat- 
ic resistance will subsequently be requested for 1989, as well as for 
1990 in the context of future plans for peace and democratic reform 
in the region. 


International Development and Humanitarian Assistance.—An 
important complement to security assistance are international de- 
velopment and humanitarian assistance programs. These programs 
are designed to encourage the expansion of a market-oriented 
international economic system through budgetary support, capital 
projects, and technical assistance. They also provide funds for the 
relief of major disasters and for on-going humanitarian purposes 
such as refugee care. Budget authority requested for 1990 is $5.4 
billion. Outlays for 1990 are estimated at $4.8 billion. 

Multilateral Development Banks (MDBs).—The United States 
purchases equity in the World Bank group of institutions and 
regional banks for Latin America, Asia, and Africa. These institu- 
tions provided more than $25.4 billion in long-term loans and tech- 
nical assistance in calendar year 1987 and promoted sound econom- 
ic policies in recipient countries. Lending programs are funded 
through the direct contributions of members and through borrow- 
ing in world capital markets, backed by guaranteed repayment of 
that borrowing by member governments. Both are provided in 
accord with multiyear international agreements to replenish the 
resources of each bank. 

To carry out U.S. pledges to the MDBs, budget authority of $1.6 
billion is requested for 1990. More than half of this budget author- 
ity will be used to support the International Development Associa- 
tion, a World Bank affiliate that lends to the poorest countries on 
concessional terms. Of the remaining funds, $314 million will be 
used to make up for arrearanges on past commitments and the 
balance will be used to make authorized annual payments to the 
other multilateral banks. 

International Organizations.—Contributions of $209 million in 
budget authority are recommended for 1990 for several develop- 
mental, humanitarian, and scientific programs carried out by the 
United Nations and other international organizations—$17 million 
less than the 1989 level. The administration believes that, useful as 
some of these programs may be, a higher priority must be afforded 
other foreign assistance activities accomplishing the same objec- 
tives. 
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NATIONAL NEED: CONDUCTING INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


(Functional code 150; in millions of dollars) 











Estimate 
Major missions and programs Actual 1988 — 
|__ 1989 1990 i991 |__ 1992 
BUDGET AUTHORITY 
Foreign aid: 
International security assistance: | 
Foreign military sales (FMS) financing...... 4,049 4,273 5,027 5,110 5,181 
FMS prepayments.............. IF Pscccsccccscaresgucn paste eee Rare ctccedchtd 
Guarantee reserve fund 594 720 523 489 
Military assistance............. 467 40 4} 42 
Economic support fund 3,258 3,349 3,404 3,452 
EE 125 98 100 101 
Offsetting receipts .............cccccssssesssceessnees —127 — 150 — 203 — 396 
Subtotal, International security assist- 
Be ots tabiek ee A 8,598 7,741 9,084 8,975 | 8,869 
International development and humani- 
tarian assistance: 
Multilateral development banks.................. 1,206 1,315 1,637 1,483 1,408 
International organizations .....................0++« 245 226 209 212 215 
Agency for International Development: 
SIU Sion cichessscnccecernchc 2,339 2,338 2,383 2,409 2,441 
PI I oc cassesciiscetecedassl scxcacssssessccndf bcesnusssoteiotd 200 200 200 
UMIIUNNI GUNN CUOUUDD icc tscial scsussasbechsies bia tnaicoccbacsbsaiceal 22 27 29 
P.L. 480 food aid: 
DI aie cade coe cvanveansenstrecical 931 1,056 1,077 
Proposed credit reform — 208 —217 —222 
Refugee assistance ..............scccsscecsseseseeeees 380 355 343 
Other: 
RINNE isa tinscsactecanasiveccioiceis 334 341 347 
Proposed credit reform 28 31 32 
Offsetting receipts ................. —505 | a 520 pate 545 
Subtotal, International development | 
and humanitarian assistance.............| 5,022 5,216 5,411 5,376 5,325 
— + 
Subtotal, Foreign aid ..............sccscsssee L 13,620 12,957 14,495 14,351 | 14,194 
Conduct of foreign affairs: 
Administration of foreign affairs: 
I I iichacsciacrs vais cheap Ricedvakend 2,038 2,061 2,280 2,329 2,376 
URIS ONE OI orcisiccsscarscschseacccrilasomneennnbnncannccaiel —_* —_* _* 
International organizations and conferences ... 515 521 832 831 861 
MU heist hse tAecctneehes elses 78 | 82 91 89 90 
Subtotal, Conduct of foreign affairs....... 2,631 | 2,665 3,204 3,249 | 3,326 
Foreign information and exchange activi- | 
NO ccc iete tle ee Peccccsta cst 1,056 1,127 1,386 1,184 1,159 
— - 
International financial programs: 
Export-Import Bank: 
Existing laW...............se+ 8 110 VOD beisnccscs tems 328 
PPUCROUNE TONNE 5 5ccn0ys0s8vscs3p2scacnssfoseoeccdeceeonsa]snssécasnanosbuac 136 163 | 159 
Foreign military sales trust fund (net) .......... —835 — 582 —500 — 660 —420 
International monetary programs: 
CRS I crass vars ictnacs ccvesusacscansislaoncss 
Proposed legislation 
GETS TORII sc os ssncccssareveccochensvere 
Subtotal, International financial pro- 
MM acces tcreeiiscesel | —123 — 564 — 208 —593 —3l 
F — t + =o 
Total, budget authority...................... | 17,184 16,185 18,877 18,191 18,647 


~* $500,000 or less ; 
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NATIONAL NEED: CONDUCTING INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


(Functional code 150; in millions of dollars) 














































































| | Estimate 
Major missions and programs A en T 
| 1989 1990 1991 | 1992 
OUTLAYS 
Foreign aid: 
International security assistance: 
Foreign military sales (FMS) financing ..... 3,078 3,227 3,791 3,901 4,528 
FMS prepayment ..............0:-scccsessecsesseeesees E IEE Ecisessscincevancastccnkoottedesaln AeReaesaaes 
Guarantee reserve fund 599 720 523 489 
Military assistance............ 599 499 | 172 | 71 
Economic support fund 3,361 3,467 3,502 3,551 
MO hae sececxssessvecioneve 162 101 100 100 
Offsetting receipts ............sscccsssscssssssssssssee —127 —150 |  —203 | — —396 
Subtotal,International security assist 
Nc scstsab ecb 4,500 2,823 8,428 | 7,995 8,343 
International development and humani- l 
tarian assistance: 
Multilateral development banks 1,235 1,302 1,326 1,391 1,373 
International organizations.............. 263 247 236 231 226 
Agency for International wae 
Existing law ........ 2,136 2,254 2,303 2,348 
Proposed legislation....... ea 150 180 200 
Pr credit reform 5 14 21 
P.L. 480 food aid: 
I Ss sapisciasaiteed 931 1,056 1,077 
Proposed credit reform — 208 —217 —222 
Refugee assistance ...............sesccsseecsseecsseees 404 367 347 
Other: 
NN i cos pshisSicticaseis 212 217 241 
Proposed credit reform 1 8 13 
UTSOURING COONS niscscaicancescsssseroessccnssssed — 505 — 520 —545 
Subtotal, International development 
and humanitarian assistance............. L 4,703 4,907 4,805 1 9,030 | 5,079 
Subtotal, Foreign did .............cecsssssescsee 9,203 7,730 13,233 Be 13,422 
= — = = 
Conduct of foreign affairs: 
Administration of foreign affairs: 
CN sec AA RRs So ciedesisseoiscloiccsss 2,092 2,186 2,209 2,231 | 2,276 
NNIN RIIIE cc ecucg pu cckasehid sacosnessacnsisessasl ocvoncesedsodansnses —_* —* = 
International organizations and conferences ... 547 538 809 816 860 
Isles Ale cscs eit Gavinieesstacee Abend 90 98 99 89 | 90 
Subtotal, Conduct of foreign affairs....... 2,729 2,822 3,117 | 3,136 | 3,225 
Foreign information and exchange activi- 
OO as aL icprvonkiceente 1,051 1,154 1,263 1,289 1,218 
: = 
International financial programs: 
Export-Import Bank: 
IIR espns fan cstiacccosndgadebonsses —894 —862 —216 —421 — 530 
NR itn Skslsnvsecnnads castigo bansbdbuslicrcenedi 61 101 130 
Foreign military sales trust fund (net) .......... 93 125 120 108 135 
International monetary programs: 
I asc scissnsszantnsesseieescoresa 
Proposed legislation ................... 
Special defense acquisition fund 
Exchange stabilization fund........... 
RTO IES sniscsscsscncscoscecoscessonsenasessoed 
Subtotal, International financial pro- 
grams mA —957 —291 | —470 —470 
MI i cississscsisnssaseseccosesiepsne 10,471 10,748 17,322 16,980 [ 17,394 














* $500,000 or less. 
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- INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Agency for International Development (AID).—This agency car- 
ries out bilateral development assistance programs in more than 60 
countries in Latin America, Africa, and Asia as well as being the 
primary implementing agency for Economic Support Fund pro- 
grams and P.L. 480 food aid. The agency also supports the overseas 
humanitarian relief and development programs of U.S. private and 
voluntary organizations and assists development-related research 
activities in U.S. universities. Proposed budget authority for AID 
programs for 1990 is $2.6 billion. 

AID funds include $565 million for the Development Fund for 
Africa with funding increases targeted for the economic policy 
reform program. Principal objectives of bilateral development pro- 
grams include meeting the basic human needs of aid recipients, 
supporting sound economic policies in recipient countries, using the 
private sector as a vehicle for economic growth, improving the 
capability of indigenous institutions in developing countries, and 
| increasing the use of science and technology in development. 

In 1990, the budget assumes the creation of a new account for 
Special Assistance Initiatives (SAI). The SAI would provide funds 
for joint efforts with bilateral and multilateral donors to meet 
extraordinary economic assistance needs. The SAI would be inau- 
gurated in 1990 with $200 million for the Philippines. These re- 
| sources would be used to help nurture economic growth, thereby 
i 
I 


EE 


fostering the consolidation of Philippine democracy. 

Public Law 480 Food Aid.—This program provides U.S. agricul- 
tural commodities to foreign governments under either long term 
(up to 40 years) low interest rate (2 to 3 percent) loans or through 
grants. Food aid commodities are limited to those declared by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to be available in excess of normal domes- 
tic and commercial export needs. 

The U.S. agricultural sector benefits when these available com- 
modities are exported in a manner that does not displace commer- 
cial exports. The food aid program serves U.S. objectives in promot- 
ing international security, agricultural export market development, 
and economic development. Recipients of these loans benefit by 
saving their scarce foreign exchange to import non-food goods and 

services beneficial to economic development. 

Under the Title II grant program, food aid is targeted by foreign 
governments and private and voluntary organizations, as well as 
international organizations, mainly to needy children, pregnant 

women, and refugees. Title II also constitutes the U.S. Govern- 

ment’s primary response mechanism to emergency food needs in 

Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 

Excluding the financing effects of credit reform, the budget in- 
cludes a total P.L. 480 program level of $1.5 billion, with a request 

of $931 million in 1990 budget authority and outlays. The budget 
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authority and outlay amounts are nearly $167 million below 1989 
because of technical financing changes. Program levels remain the 
same as 1989. 

Refugee Assistance.—Budget authority of $380 million is proposed 
in 1990 for assistance to refugees abroad, primarily in Africa, the 
Near East, Pakistan, and Southeast Asia; for the admission of up to 
84,000 refugees and Asian-American immigrants to the United 
States; and for refugee emergencies. Together with the continuing 
needs of existing refugee populations, this admissions level will 
cover the major inflow of Armenians and Soviet Jews into the 
United States. This budget request continues United States leader- 
ship in international humanitarian programs to assist refugees. 
Additional funding for refugee assistance in the United States is 
discussed under the domestic income security function of the 
budget. 


Conduct of Foreign Affairs.—Funds for this group of programs 
primarily cover the operating costs of the Department of State in 
carrying out diplomatic and consular activities with foreign govern- 
ments. Contributions to international organizations of which the 
United States is a member are also included here. For 1990, $3.2 
billion of budget authority is requested, and $3.1 billion in outlays 
are estimated. These figures represent an increase over 1989 of 
$602 million and $361 million for budget authority and outlays, 
respectively. 

Administration of Foreign Affairs.—To promote U.S. interests 
abroad, diplomatic and consular relations are maintained with for- 
eign governments at 262 posts throughout the world. The overall 
request for 1990 budget authority is $2.3 billion, $0.2 billion above 
1989, with estimated outlays of $2.2 billion. The request for regular 
State Department operations will increase funding for a more effi- 
cient Department of State telecommunications network and for 
improved word and data processing capabilities. In addition, second 
year funding is requested for a new Foreign Service Institute facili- 
ty in Arlington, Virginia. 

The 1990 request also provides for the diplomatic security pro- 
gram, which protects U.S. officials and facilities abroad against 
terrorist or other attacks, as well as counteracting foreign intelli- 
gence gathering activities. Requested funding for diplomatic securi- 
ty operating expenses will enhance the surveillance of the con- 
struction of U.S. embassies. It will also permit the continuation of 
high priority perimeter security, office equipment protection 
against electronic spying, and replacement of certain foreign na- 
tional employees in communist countries. In addition, the adminis- 
tration is requesting funds for three new high priority construction 
projects in Thailand, West Germany, and Papua New Guinea, 
while continuing work on 57 ongoing projects. 
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International Organizations and Conferences.—The United States 
remains committed to effective participation in international orga- 
nizations in pursuit of important U.S. interests. In recent years, 
the United States has successfully pressed for implementation of 
the administrative and program budget refornis required to rebuild 
confidence in the operational effectiveness and policy relevance of 
these organizations. Budget authority of $832 million in 1990 is 
proposed for assessed contributions to international organizations 
and international peacekeeping activities and to begin the payment 
of arrearages owed to international organizations. The request rec- 
ognizes progress made thus far by the United Nations and other 
international organizations in the area of budget reform by includ- 
ing funds for the full U.S. assessed contribution to these organiza- 
tions. The request also provides for increased international peace- 
keeping needs in the Persian Gulf and southern Africa. In addition, 
the budget requests $46 million to pay part of the arrearages that 
have accumulated on past year’s assessments. These funds would 
be directed toward special activities that are mutually agreed upon 
by the United States and the respective international organiza- 
tions, and their payment would be conditional upon such agree- 
ments. 


CREDIT PROGRAMS—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


(In millions of dollars) 





Estimate 


+ 
1989 1990 1991 1992 
T 





Actual 1988 





Direct loans: — 

Foreign military sales credit: 
New ObNigations ...............cssssssssssessssseceeeeesssnnnuee 4,049 410 
Change in outstandings 
ech cick cde EL besoin 

Economic support fund: 
cain. aan ee 
Change in outstandings 
et nrsvpctinsontgnnshietonincipiinne 

Development credit: 
PA OI cick ssosnsnisabisensncsonsicbiouse 
Change in outstandings 
NG css sscnranssmtcraspe aehnsicslonins 

Overseas Private Investment Corporation (credit 
reform): 

NI sn nnnsessincocsiecunnnesstseinssonnvensnss ibis 
Change in outstandings 
MN cscs Tikdpanaco<absas pacoowsansseosecisi 

Overseas Private Investment Corporation: 

New obligations 
Change in outstandings 2 5 4 a —7 
Outstandings................ F 

AID private sector loans (cr 
New obligations ............ 
Change in outstandings.... 
OutstandingS .................cccceeee 

AID private sector revolving fun 

New obligations .................... 
Change in outstandings.... 
RI Sc <casnascaashamearsspsansessnostosnons 
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CREDIT PROGRAMS—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS—Continued 


(In millions of dollars) 















































Estimate 
Actual 1988 
1989 1990 1991 1992 
se rT wore 7 
AID housing & other guarantee programs: 
Change in outstandingS................sccssescsssseeeessees 26 26 34 21 19 
| RESETS 2 FEST or oe 119 145 179 199 218 
Public Law 480 food aid (credit reform): 
NCW ODUGATIONS .........scsssessscessssennnsssceseseesnnstes 747 739 710 
Change in outstandings.... 740 731 758 
Qutstandings............0.... 740 1,471 2,229 
Public Law 480 food aid: 
New obligations .......... 
Change in outstandings 
Outstandings 
Export-Import Bank: 
IIE i ccvicacssligiccon dunitgneor sere tiont 
Change in outstandings.... i 
I daccihscad ccd sdudsccscdesuskccsbvsesitrsteoooosd 
Other: 
sais oschsecassosnecéasignceescasessossess 1 1 1 l 1 
Change in outstandings.... 634 593 720 523 489 
I hiicctsd eehinmiemnvenivctcnts 1,966 | 2,960 3,279 3,803 4,292 
Total, direct loans: 
New Obligations .............:ccccssssesscecsssseeseen 5,759 1,924 768 7717 788 
Change in outstandings.... — 5,253 911 465 —452 
Outstandings 59,620 | 60,531 60,996 | 60,544 
Guaranteed loans: 
Foreign military sales credit: 
New COMMITMENES ............scccccsessessssssssssssssesee 2,480 BS Sdisssiedeacs be ancstbeetacas Ba oe 
Change in outstandings.... 2,460 4,980 —223 —229 —237 
Outstandings 2,600 7,580 7,357 7,128 6,892 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation (credit 
reform): 
GROW CORMTINOINS oon... .ccsecccesovesecsseceesnesovssed 175 178 180 
Change'in outstandings.... 12 69 114 
Qutstandings 12 81 195 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation: 
New COMMITMENES ...............cscecccsseseccssseecessnecee 200 UP Fi chetcccpeticcacskecs loa 
Change in outstandings a 58 72 92 64 —10 
RI cscs ccsossesnssovevorneserseiese 366 437 529 594 523 
AID private sector loans (credit reform) 
I 5 Fh otpanvsnsaughstivecn saonevosonl cvonseituasdoinsidl 50 75 100 
Change in outstandings... . 6 22 
ssi she hs cchinsctasvovnriasictvene cies bostieoncies| delta abbot ? 7 29 


AID private sector revolving fun 
New commitments.......... 
Change in outstandings... 
ic tarsch arts bi snstel 

AID housing guarantee programs (credit 
reform): 

New COMMItMENES ...............ecccsesccsseeecnescsseecesees 
Change in outstandings 
RN iso hh ch 

AID housing & other guarantee programs: 

New COMMITMENTS ............cccccsseccssssessessseesessnecss 
Change in outstandings... 
Bes ccnssecabtosisvscontenseee 

Export-Import Bank: 

New COMMItMENES .............cscccsseecssseessseeesseeesnees 
Change in outstandings... 
a is cvssassnsael 

Export-Import Bank (credit reform): 

New COMMitMeNES ................sssecccerssssseesecsssseees 
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CREDIT PROGRAMS—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS—Continued 


(In millions of dollars) 





Estimate 
1989 1990 1991 1992 


Actual 1988 





Change in outstandings 


























QUtstandingS ..cceecceeeeenoneenenen 1779} 3,135] 4,431 
Total, guaranteed loans: 
New commitment ..............c.cccccceccesecseseee 8,544 15,550 10,709 10,908 11,083 
Change in outstandingS......0..........ccccs00 3,224 6,145 594 595 
OIG 8 ci Sects cis tsicssgaitlosen 10,079 16,224 17,034 17,628 18,223 
FE — + 
Total, new obligations and new com- 
CIN, 35 eS [ 14,304 17,474 10,730 10,926 11,101 
ial 





* $500,000 or less. 


Foreign Information and Exchange Activities.—An important ob- 
jective of this administration is to increase international under- 
standing of American society and U.S. foreign policy. The United 
States Information Agency (USIA) seeks to do so through personai 
contacts, academic and leadership exchanges, satellite television 
broadcasting, Voice of America (VOA) radio broadcasting, distribu- 
tion of books and periodicals, English language teaching, and the 
operation of libraries and cultural centers in 127 countries. For 
1990, the administration proposes $951 million in budget authority 
for USIA. The budget reaffirms the administration’s commitment 
to a streamlined radio modernization program that focuses on com- 
pletion of USIA’s top two priority radio transmitter projects. To 
accomplish this, the 1990 request provides $89 million in budget 
authority for radio construction, primarily for new relay facilities 
in Morocco and Thailand. In recognition of the congressional initia- 
tive to develop a television broadcast service for Cuba, the Admin- 
istration is conducting tests in the Florida area in order to assess 
the feasibility and technical requirements of such a system. Con- 
gress has indicated that it will not consider final action until the 
tests are completed and results evaluated. 

The Board for International Broadcasting provides grants to 
Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty, Inc. (RFE/RL), which broadcasts 
in 22 languages to Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. For 1990, 
$425 million of budget authority is requested for the Board. This 
includes $207 million for construction of a high priority shortwave 
radio relay station in Israel, to be used by both RFE/RL and the 
VOA. Funds totalling $28 million are proposed to complete the 
refurbishment of a relay station in Portugal, another high priority 
project that will improve the audibility of RFE/RL’s broadcast. 


International Financial Programs.—To assist in the steady 
growth of the international economy, the United States conducts 
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programs to improve the international financial system and to 
facilitate U.S. participation in world trade, including arms sales. 
For 1990, offsetting collections are expected to exceed outlays by 
$291 million primarily because Export-Import Bank loan repay- 
ments are expected to exceed new loan commitments. 

Export-Import Bank.—The Export-Import Bank (Eximbank) ad- 
ministers direct loan, guarantee, and insurance programs to pro- 
mote U.S. export sales. The Reagan administration has had notable 
success in international negotiations to reduce subsidies on direct 
loans by about 90 percent since 1980. As a result, the administra- 
tion proposes that Eximbank’s direct loan program be terminated 
in 1990. The Bank’s broad range of loan guarantee and insurance 
programs (89 percent of Eximbank’s 1988 activity) can provide 
comprehensive financial support for U.S. exporters, including small 
businesses. A $100 million “war chest” grant program is retained 
to ensure implementation of the international Tied-Aid Credit 
Agreement and encourage improvement in the existing arrange- 
ment. Collections for 1990 are estimated to exceed outlays by $216 
million. 

International Monetary Fund.—The 1990 budget recommends a 
U.S. contribution of $150 million to the Enhanced Structural Ad- 
justment Facility (ESAF) of the International Monetary Fund. The 
ESAF was created at the end of 1987 to provide balance of pay- 
ments assistance on concessional terms to low-income developing 
countries, particularly in Africa, that face serious economic prob- 
lems. The U.S. contribution will be used to subsidize the interest 
payments on ESAF loans. Total ESAF resources in 1990 are expect- 
ed to be $9.6 billion (at current exchange rates), many times the 
amount to be provided by the United States to this facility. 


Tax Expenditures.—In an effort to encourage exports, a portion 
of the profits from the export sales of foreign sales corporations 
(FSCs) is not taxed. Also, Americans working abroad are permitted 
to exclude substantial amounts of earned income and housing al- 
lowances from taxation. Tax expenditures resulting from FSCs and 
the foreign earned-income exclusion are an estimated $0.7 billion 
and $1.9 billion, respectively, for 1990. Additional estimated tax 
expenditures of $4.7 billion, $100 million, and $105 million result 
from the source rules exception for invéntory property sales, the 
interest allocation rules exception for certain nonfinancial institu- 
tions, and the deferral of income tax on the undistributed earnings 
of foreign corporations controlled by U.S. shareholders. Total tax 
expenditures for international affairs are estimated to be $7.5 bil- 
lion in 1990. 





A 
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GENERAL SCIENCE, SPACE, AND TECHNOLOGY 


The programs in this function help to ensure U.S. strength and 
leadership in science and space technology. All the programs of the 
National Science Foundation (NSF), the space programs of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA), and the 
general science programs of the Department of Energy (DOE) are 
included in this function. Continued support for these programs in 
the budget reflects the administration’s view that the ability of the 
Nation to meet global competition, provide for national security, 
and improve the quality of life for all citizens depends in part upon 
national investments in science and technology. 

Proposed budget authority for these programs is $15.5 billion in 
1990, an increase of $2.6 billion or 20 percent above the 1989 level. 
Outlays for programs in this function are estimated to reach $14.9 
billion in 1990, an increase of 18 percent or $2.3 billion over 1989. 

The budget increases funding for general science programs, and 
strengthens a vigorous and balanced space program. Even in a 
time of fiscal restraint, the increased budget authority proposed for 
these programs represents a necessary investment in the Nation’s 
future because of the important contribution such programs make 
to long-range economic growth and the competitiveness of the U.S. 
economy. ; 

All programs in this function support basic research, and ac- 
count for well over one-third of total Federal funding for such 
research. These programs are of particular importance to the 
Nation because they, along with research programs of the Depart- 
ment of Defense (DOD), constitute the predominant Federal sources 
of funding for basic research in the physical and engineering sci- 
ences. 

The major initiatives proposed in the 1990 budget include: 

¢ a 14 percent increase for the NSF, including a second compe- 
tition for Science and Technology Centers and a continued 
commitment to double the support for academic basic re- 
search. 

¢ an increase of nearly 27 percent in DOE general science pro- 
grams, including a total of $250 million to initiate construc- 
tion of the Superconducting Super Collider; and 

¢ a 20 percent increase for NASA space research and technolo- 
gy programs, including more than a doubling of support for 
the development of the space station to $2.1 billion. 


General Science and Basic Research.—This area covers all NSF 
programs, as well as the general science projects and programs of 
DOE in high energy and nuclear physics. Budget authority of $3.3 
billion is proposed for these programs in 1990, an increase of 18 
percent or $512 million over the 1989 level. 
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NATIONAL NEED: INCREASING BASIC SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE AND USE OF SPACE 
(Functional code 250; in millions of dollars) 


ia itis . ‘ js 
Estimate 
























































Major missions and programs Actual 1988 roy ee c al “ m5 a 
+ + + — —+! 
BUDGET AUTHORITY 
General science and basic research: 
National Science Foundation programs...........| 1,737 1,906 2,171 2,410 | 2,699 
Department of Energy general science pro- | ; 
i aces haces 805 922 | 1,169 1,398 1,529 
Subtotal, General science and basic 
NU scar cece een caag fassiccspotincssecned 2,542 2,828 3,340 3,808 4,228 
F = + + 
Space research and technology: 
I cass scores ist ecemmeseeos 4,759 6,080 7,808 8,778 | 9,577 
Space science, applications, and technology... 2,488 2,805 3,164 3,488 | 3,677 
Supporting space activities ...............ssssssessssen | 1,075 | 1,268 1,236 | 1,366 | 1,413 
Subtotal, Space research and technol- 
ota rshrenecsetreercoprereacay ba 8,322 10,154 12,207 13,632 14,667 
+ + = 
Total, budget authority...................... 10,864 | 12,982 155 | 17,440 | 18,895 
OUTLAYS 
General science and basic research: 
National Science Foundation programs........... 1,665 1,850 2,014 2,261 2,524 
Department of Energy general science pro- 
CR acrsabsisechiacntse tnd 763 884 | 1119 | 1,348 i 1,399 
Subtotal, General science and basic 
ie sescastct ch Rcsrrniaannes bs 2,428 | 2,734 | 3,133 | 3,610 L 3,923 
Space research and technology: 
BE a innitincintarreteerieenmnmeet 5,007 6,245 7,512 8,414 9,313 
Space science, applications, and technology... 2,261 2,727 2,996 3,269 3,479 
Supporting space activities ...............csscssssves 1,145 886 1,221 1,376 1,296 
Subtotal, Space research and technol- 
EE a 8,413 9,859 11,730 13,060 | 14,088 
= t = : 
TO iss clic ince 10,841 12,593 14,863 16,669 18,011 














National Science Foundation Programs.—The principal mission 
of the NSF is to support basic research in all fields of science and 
engineering. The NSF’s broad-based research programs comple- 
ment the basic research programs of agencies with specialized mis- 
sions, such as NASA, DOD, and the National Institutes of Health. 
This approach of funding basic research across several agencies 
helps ensure balanced Federal support across all scientific disci- 
plines. The 1990 budget includes $2.2 billion in budget authority for 
the NSF, an increase of 14 percent or $0.3 billion over the 1989 
level. Within this amount, $1.8 billion is for the support of basic 
research in 1990, an increase from $1.6 billion in 1989. In addition, 
the budget projects a doubling of the 1987 level of support for 
academic basic research through the NSF by 1993. 

The NSF supports research at academic institutions through 
grants to individual scientists and engineers. The increased level of 
basic research support proposed for 1990 places special emphasis on 
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interdisciplinary research. Basic research among several disciplines 
often leads to the creation of important new fields of science (e.z., 
biotechnology). These activities also include the NSF contributions 
to the U.S. Global Change Research Program being coordinated by 
the Committee on Earth Sciences of the Federal Coordinating 
Council for Science, Engineering, and Technology. The U.S. Global 
Change Research Program is highlighted in a separate document 
accompanying the budget. The administration proposes continued 
support for the 11 interdisciplinary basic Science and Technology 
Centers that were established in December 1988, as well as initi- 
ation of a second round of competition. All of these centers focus on 
research between scientific disciplines, and encourage substantial 
participation by industry and the States to speed the transfer of 
new knowledge from the laboratory to the marketplace. 

The budget request emphasizes research programs that contrib- 
ute to the development of “human capital.’’ Continued U.S. leader- 
ship in science and industry depends on the future availability of 
high-quality scientists and engineers. Academic basic research is a 
primary means of expanding the US. pool of trained scientists and 
engineers that, over the long term, enhances the ability of the U.S. 
to compete globally. This emphasis is reflected in the science and 
technology centers, discussed above, as well as in a variety of 
ongoing NSF programs, including the engineering research centers, 
the advanced scientific computing centers, the graduate fellowship 
program, and programs to improve student research and to in- 
crease funds for scientific equipment at undergraduate institutions. 

Increased support is also requested for NSF programs aimed at 
improving the quality of pre-college science and mathematics edu- 
cation. These programs are intended to complement the efforts of 
State and local education agencies and the private sector. 

In addition, continued support is requested for the U.S. Antarctic 
program, managed by the NSF. Through this science program, the 
U.S. maintains an active and influential presence in that region. 
The proposed budget includes a multi-year initiative to address 
important health, safety, and environmental issues in the Antarc- 
tic. 

Department of Energy General Science Programs.—The general 
science programs of the DOE support basic research in nuclear and 
high energy physics, and support the construction and operation of 
facilities required to carry out this research. The goal of the re- 
search is to achieve a comprehensive understanding of the basic 
components of matter and energy and the forces that govern their 
interaction. Budget authority of $1.2 billion is requested for sup- 
port of these programs in 1990, an increase of $247 million or 27 
percent over the 1989 level. 
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The budget proposes continued funding for research carried out 
at the nuclear and particle physics accelerators supported by DOE. 
The budget also proposes to upgrade the linear accelerator at 
Fermi National Laboratory, currently the world’s foremost experi- 
mental high energy physics facility. Substantial funds to increase 
the operations of the new accelerators at the Stanford Linear Ac- 
celerator Center and the Fermi National Laboratory are also re- 
quested. In addition, the budget proposes continued funding for 
advanced accelerator and detector research and development relat- 
ed to the next generation of high energy particle accelerators. 

The administration is requesting budget authority of $250 mil- 
lion in 1990 for the Federal share of the initiation of construction 
of the Superconducting Super Collider (SSC). The SSC will be the 
world’s most powerful proton-proton collider, producing particle 
collisions with total energies approaching 40 trillion electron volts, 
an energy 20 times greater than the highest energies available in 
the world today. The actual initiation of site specific construction 
will be dependent upon the details of non-Federal cost sharing 
commitments to the project. The budget projections assume ap- 
proximately one-third cost sharing by the host State and other 
nations, beginning in 1990. 


Space Research and Technology.—This part of the function covers 
the space-related activities of NASA. The budget proposes a vigor- 
ous and balanced program in the primary areas of space flight, 
space science, and space technology. These activities ensure U'S. 
preeminence in areas critical to achieving the Nation’s goals in 
space. Budget authority of $12.2 billion is proposed for these pro- 
grams in 1990, compared to $10.2 billion in 1989, an increase of 
about 20 percent. Outlays are estimated to increase 19 percent, 
from $9.9 billion in 1989 to $11.7 billion in 1990. The proposed 
budget authority provides for increases for the continued develop- 
ment of the space station, completion of shuttle recovery activities, 
a build up in shuttle flights to achieve a safe and sustainable flight 
rate, compensation for loss of previously planned reimbursements 
for the use of the shuttle, and procurement of expendable launch 
vehicle services for scientific and other missions. Increases are also 
requested for program enhancements, such as continued develop- 
ment of the advanced solid rocket motor, and initiation of a new 
space science mission. 

Space Flight.—U.S. preeminence in critical areas of manned 
space flight is ensured through programs to return the space shut- 
tle to safe operations and achieve a safe and sustainable flight rate, 
and to develop, deploy, and use the space station. Commitment to 
the use of commercial goods and services, and private sector invest- 
ment and involvement in space encourages greater commercial use 
of space. Specific activities are proposed to further implement the 
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President’s commercial space policy and initiatives. Budget author- 
ity of $7.8 billion is proposed for these programs in 1990, compared 
to $6.1 billion in 1989, an increase of about 28 percent. Outlays are 
estimated to be $7.5 billion in 1990, 20 percent or $1.3 billion over 
the 1989 level. 

The administration places high priority on a safe and sustainable 
shuttle flight rate. The administration proposal includes planned 
increases in the number of shuttle flights from five flights in 1989 
to nine in 1990, nine in 1991, twelve in 1992, fourteen in 1993, and 
thirteen in 1994. The budget calls for the completion of modifica- 
tions and redesigns identified by post-Challenger accident reviews. 
The total cost of these activities is estimated to be about $3.6 
billion through 1991. The recommendations of the Rogers Commis- 
sion provided valuable guidance to enhance the safe and effective 
operation of the shuttle fleet. The orbiter logistics program pro- 
vides hardware to support the buildup of the flight rate in 1990. 
Proposed funding for operations supports training, mission plan- 
ning, hardware and payload processing, and other preparations for 
flights planned in 1990 and 1991. Work on the replacement orbiter 
would continue, with delivery scheduled for 1991. Continued devel- 
opment of a new advanced solid rocket motor (ASRM) is proposed. 
The ASRM is intended to improve the safety, reliability, and per- 
formance of the shuttle fleet. The first delivery of the new motor is 
planned for 1994. NASA is currently examining options for private 
financing of the production facility, which is a key element in the 
ASRM development program. Development of improvements to the 
shuttle for extending the time in orbit would be continued, with 
NASA seeking private sector financing for elements of this pro- 
gram. The budget proposes using domestic commercial launch serv- 
ices for small, medium, and large classes of expendable vehicles. 
NASA continues to explore new approaches for the use of commer- 
cial expendable launch vehicle services in support of approved 
missions. The advanced launch system, a joint program of NASA 
and DOD, would continue to develop technologies to meet future 
national space transportation needs. The budget also proposes 
funds for the lease of space for government payloads on a commer- 
cially-developed space facility beginning in 1992. This privately 
financed, developed and operated man-tended facility is to be used 
by both the government and the private sector for microgravity 
research. NASA is supporting internal and external studies prior 
to implementation of this program. 

For the manned space station program, the administration is 
requesting an increase in budget authority from $0.9 billion in 1989 
to $2.1 billion in 1990, and a three-year advance appropriation for 
$8.5 billion. This increase is necessary to maintain the current 
schedule of development activities leading to an operating capabil- 
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ity in the mid-1990s. For space station development, the adminis- 
tration also recommends legislation to establish a total develop- 
ment cost ceiling of $13.0 billion (in 1984 dollars, with adjustments 
for inflation and commercialization). Through 1989, $1.4 billion will 
have been committed for development activities. When operational, 
the space station will facilitate space-based research, help develop 
advanced technologies potentially useful to the economy, and en- 
courage greater commercial use of space. The administration’s pro- 
posal provides stable funding and controls program costs. The ad- 
ministration’s proposal further reaffirms and strengthens its com- 
mitment for private sector investment and involvement in the 
space station and seeks to rely, to the greatest extent feasible, on 
private sector design, financing, construction, and operation of 
future space station requirements, including those currently under 
study. Consistent with the administration’s policy, NASA is devel- 
oping guidelines for commercial participation in the space station 
program. NASA is also actively pursuing approaches to encourage 
the private sector to invest in ground-based facilities for the space 
station as well as space-based elements such as the Flight Telerobo- 
tic System and the space station docking system. NASA continues 
to evaluate other private sector proposals for participation in the 
space station. 

Space Science, Applications, and Technology.—This area includes 
programs that study the solar system, the universe, and the 
Earth’s environment; support research on materials processing in 
space; and develop technology for future space programs. Budget 
authority of $3.2 billion is proposed for 1990, an increase of $359 
million from the 1989 level. For space science and space applica- 
tions, the administration’s proposals are largely based on NASA’s 
strategic plan for space science and applications. In particular, this 
plan maintains an appropriate balance between research areas, 
and supports a vital and productive research base. 

In space science, the administration proposes to continue broad- 
based, high-quality flight programs and supporting ground-based 
research. Spacecraft development is funded for the gamma ray 
observatory, the Magellan mission, and the Mars observer. Oper- 
ational support is provided in 1990 for the Hubble space telescope, 
the Galileo mission to Jupiter, and for the Voyager 2 after its 
rendezvous with Neptune in 1989. Planning activities are contin- 
ued for several smaller space physics, astronomy, and life sciences 
experiments, which were rescheduled due to the Challenger acci- 
dent. In addition, preparations would be made for future science 
flight missions. Funding is also proposed to initiate the develop- 
ment of the Comet Rendezvous-Asteriod Flyby (CRAF)/Cassini Mis- 
sion. The initiation of these two missions has been combined due to 
the planetary alignment required for launch and potential cost- 
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savings from the purchase of two Mariner Mark II spacecraft. The 
CRAF mission will fly by an asteroid and make on-site observations 
of a comet. The Cassini mission will make detailed observations of 
Saturn and its moons. The European Space Agency plans to par- 
ticipate by building the probe to investigate a large moon of 
Saturn. The Federal Republic of Germany will provide propulsion 
modules. This international participation will total about $250 mil- 
lion. In 1990, proposed funding provides for launch services for 
small payloads on Scout-class rockets and for the explorer program. 
The global geospace sciences program continues to expand space- 
based research on the physics of the interaction between the Sun 
and the Earth. 

For space applications, the budget emphasizes space experiments 
and ground-based supporting research to study the Earth and its 
environment and to explore concepts and techniques for materials 
processing in space. 

The administration proposes continued efforts to develop space- 
based remote sensing technologies to help better understand the 
Earth’s environment and the interaction of the Sun and the Earth. 
It also calls for the continuation of planning activities for the ocean 
topography experiment, which will permit oceanographic studies to 
provide a better understanding of the effect of ocean circulation on 
the Earth’s climate. These NASA activities represent an important 
contribution to the U.S. Global Change Research Program being 
coordinated by the Federal Coordinating Council for Science, Engi- 
neering and Technology’s Committee on Earth Sciences. The U.S. 
Globa! Change Research Program is highlighted in a separate docu- 
ment accompanying the budget. In the area of materials process- 
ing, increased funding supports the operation of the microgravity 
materials science laboratory and numerous ground-based micrograv- 
ity experiments. The budget also provides for the continuation of 
planning activities for space-based experiments on the space shut- 
tle and space station. 

For the generic space technology program, the administration is 
proposing continued growth in funding for 1990 to help provide the 
technology base for future space programs in areas such as propul- 
sion, electronics, and materials research. The civil space technology 
initiative started in 1988 and the Pathfinder program begun in 
1989 would continue in 1990. These programs are intended to 
strengthen the technology base for continued U.S. leadership in 
space. A new program to develop engineering experiments to be 


flown aboard the space shuttle and space station is proposed to be 
initiated in 1990. 


The commercial space programs encourage and facilitate greater 
private sector investment and involvement in space. The budget 
provides for increased funding in 1990 to help non-aerospace firms 
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and universities explore potential new uses of space for future 
economic benefits. 

The transatmospheric research and technology program, a joint 
program of NASA and DOD, explores new approaches for cost- 
effective hypersonic vehicles for flight in the atmosphere and for 
access to space. Funding increases are proposed for 1990 to contin- 
ue cooperative research as well as technology development and 
testing. These efforts are expected to lead to a transatmospheric 
flight research vehicle demonstration as part of the National Aero- 
space Plane program. The budget authority request for civil space- 
related elements of this activity is in this function; budget author- 
ity for NASA efforts related to aeronautical applications are dis- 
cussed in the transportation function. 

Supporting Space Activities.—Budget authority of $1.2 billion is 
proposed in 1990 for spacecraft tracking, data gathering, and data 
processing support for the space program, about the same as the 
1989 level. The budget also provides for continued repayments of 
loan obligations for the tracking and data relay satellite (TDRS) 
services, and for other tracking and data acquisition services re- 
quired to support planned missions. The accompanying credit table 
shows NASA’s repayment schedules on the outstanding direct 
loans made by the Federal Financing Bank for TDRS construction 
and acquisition. No new obligations for this account are expected. 


CREDIT PROGRAMS—GENERAL SCIENCE, SPACE, AND TECHNOLOGY 


(In millions of dollars) 


; Dien E — sept Cais ee 
| Estimate 
Actual 1988 ae — 
1989 1990 1991 1992 








Direct loans: 
NASA: | | | 
Change in outstandings..............ccsssssssssssssseses | 84 | 96 | —126 —142| —160 
a ee | 899 | 995 869 | 727 | 567 





Tax Expenditures.—In addition to direct Federal funding of basic 
research, the tax code encourages private sector research and de- 
velopment, including basic research, by allowing expenditures for 
such purposes to be deducted as a current expense. The 1990 esti- 
mate for this provision is $1.3 billion. A 20 percent tax credit to 
encourage increases in certain basic research and experimentation 
was extended through December 31, 1989, by the Technical and 
Miscellaneous Revenue Act of 1988. This will cost $1.4 billion in 
1990. The administration is proposing that this credit be made 
permanent after 1989, which would result in a 1990 cost of an 
additional $0.4 billion. The administration also proposes that the 
apportionment of research and experimentation expenses be at 
least 67 percent to domestic-source income. This tax expenditure 
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would cost $1.7 billion in 1990. Tax expenditures for general sci- 
ence, space, and technology are estimated to total $3.0 billion in 
1990. 
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ENERGY 


The Nation needs adequate supplies of energy at reasonable 
prices. Experience shows that this is best achieved by minimizing 
Government intervention in the operation of energy markets. This 
market-based approach has produced significant benefits. For ex- 
ample, while the economy has expanded about 30 percent in the 
past decade, the United States is using 10 percent less oil. Gasoline 
prices, adjusted for the overall rate of inflation, are lower than 
they were in the 1950’s. Worldwide dependence on Persian Gulf oil 
has decreased significantly. 

Further progress in meeting the Nation’s energy needs can be 
achieved by eliminating controls on natural gas prices, providing 
open access to natural gas pipelines, deregulating most of the 
Nation’s oil pipelines, and adopting regulatory proposals to in- 
crease competition in the electric utility industry. 

Federal spending can complement the workings of our market 
economy if it is carefully focused on meeting appropriate Federal 
responsibilities. For example, the Nation’s strategic petroleum 
stockpiles have been increased fivefold since 1980 to provide protec- 
tion against energy supply disruptions. 

The 1990 budget continues this policy of limited Federal energy 
spending focused on meeting appropriate Federal responsibilities. 
It proposes that spending be reduced on activities that are more 
appropriately non-Federal responsibilities, that activities be priva- 
tized that can and should be undertaken by non-Federal entities, 
and that remaining programs be managed on a business-like basis. 
The major initiatives in the 1990 budget are: 

¢ A legislative proposal to establish a Government corporation 

for uranium enrichment activities, as the first step toward 
privatization. 

¢ A proposal to sell the Government-run oil fields at Elk Hills 

and Teapot Dome. The proceeds from the sale would include 
$1 billion in cash, plus oil that would be added to the strategic 
petroleum reserve (SPR), and used to create an additional oil 
stockpile for defense purposes. The sale proposal would 
permit acceleration of the strategic petroleum reserve fill rate 
to 75,000 barrels per day. : 

¢ A renewed initiative to transfer the Alaska Power Adminis- 

tration and selected assets of the other Federal power market- 
ing administrations (PMAs) to local ownership and control, 
coupled with financial reforms to put PMA repayments to the 
Treasury on a sound business-like basis in the interim. 

¢ Proposed major reforms to overhaul the lending practices of 
the Rural Electrification Administration (REA) and reduce 
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costly subsidies by relying on partial REA guarantees of pri- 
vate loans rather than direct REA lending. 

Total budget authority of $3.6 billion is requested for energy 
programs in 1990, a reduction of $2.1 billion from the level in 1989. 
This reduction includes a $1.4 billion decrease for REA, a $0.4 
billion decrease for the power marketing administrations, a $0.2 
billion reduction for energy conservation, and a $0.1 billion reduc- 
tion in appropriations-funded SPR oil acquisition, offset in part by 
a $0.3 billion increase for the proposed uranium enrichment corpo- 
ration. Outlays are estimated to be $2.3 billion in 1990, a decrease 
of $1.9 billion from the level in 1989. This decrease is due mainly to 
the effect of PMA repayment reforms and the reduction in appro- 
priations-funded oil acquisition for the strategic petroleum reserve. 

The budget also includes $1.0 billion in cash receipts in 1990 
from the proposed sale of the naval petroleum reserves and $0.1 
billion from the proposed sale of assets of the Alaska Power Ad- 
ministration. The budget assumes sale of selected assets of the 
other PMAs. These proceeds are included in the undistributed 
offsetting receipts category. 


Energy Supply.—The Federal Government’s energy supply activi- 
ties fall into three main categories: research and development 
(R&D), direct production activities, and subsidies for certain elec- 
tric utilities and telephone systems. 

Research and Development.—A total of $2.7 billion in budget 
authority is requested for energy supply R&D programs in 1990. 
This is $0.1 billion below the funding level for 1989. Federal spend- 
ing on energy technology R&D is focused on longer-term, high-risk 
activities with high potential payoff. Federal support should com- 
plement, rather than duplicate or compete with, R&D investments 
undertaken by the private sector. 

Budget authority of $353 million is requested for nuclear fission 
R&D in 1990. This program supports research and development on 
advanced nuclear reactor technologies for the commercial sector 
and space power requirements for NASA and Department of 
Energy (DOE) applications. The budget assumes 50 percent private 
sector cost sharing for R&D programs for advanced light water 
reactors and the high temperature gas reactor. During 1989, a 
study will be conducted by the National Academy of Sciences to 
determine if Plutonium-238 production should be transferred from 
the Savannah River site to the Hanford site. 

For 1990, budget authority of $349 million is requested for nucle- 
ar fusion R&D, nearly the same as the enacted 1989 level. In 1990, 
the program would continue to focus on resolving scientific ques- 
tions key to the ultimate achievement of controlled fusion energy 
generation. This includes R&D to understand and demonstrate con- 
trol and burning in the fusion process. The 1990 budget again 
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proposes initiation of the Compact Ignition Tokamak, the next 
generation fusion machine, with a total project cost of $567 million. 
The budget also includes substantial funding to support coopera- 
tion with the Soviet Union and other foreign countries on magnetic 
fusion research. 

The administration requests total budget authority of $489 mil- 
lion for two R&D programs addressing the clean and economical 
use of fossil fuels: a fossil energy R&D program and a clean coal 
technology demonstration program. Budget authority of $164 mil- 
lion is requested for the research program, a reduction of $217 
million from the 1989 level. The budget proposes to reduce funding 
for R&D on synthetic fuels; to eliminate subsidies for company- 
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specific proprietary technology development, such as fuel cells; and 
to reduce lower priority R&D, such as magnetohydrodynamics, not 
central to the core research program. 

The budget request continues to support important, broad-based 
research in coal chemistry and geosciences, the development of new 
environmental control technology for coal, and enhanced oil recov- 
ery. 
The 1990 budget continues the administration’s commitment to a 
$2.5 billion multi-year program of clean coal technology demonstra- 
tion projects to stimulate development and application of innova- 
tive technologies to reduce emission of air pollutants. This initia- 
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tive implements the recommendations of the U.S. and Canadian 
Special Envoys on Acid Rain. The 1990 budget proposes continuing 
congressional funding policy established in the appropriation for 
1990 and reallocating the 1990 advance appropriation over three 
years to support a third solicitation for demonstration projects to 
be issued in 1989. In addition, the budget requests additional ad- 
vanced appropriations of $1.2 billion in future years. The schedule 
for this program has been revised to permit a more orderly pace of 
technology development, including more time for technical feed- 
back between each round of demonstration projects. Non-Federal 
sources are expected to contribute at least equal amounts of fund- 
ing to these projects, as well as provide for recoupment of the 
Federal investment, as they did with the first two solicitations. 
Outlays for this program are estimated to be $126 million in 1989 
and $95 million in 1990. 

Budget authority of $114 million is requested for solar and re- 
newable energy R&D in 1990, a reduction of $37 million from 1989. 
This research covers a broad range of technologies, with emphasis 
on the generation of electricity from sunlight, biomass, geothermal, 
and wind energy. The budget also proposes continued funding for 
research on the potential use of the new high-temperature super- 
conducting materials by electric utilities. 

Energy-related basic and applied research in the physical, biolog- 
ical, environmental, and engineering sciences is supported through 
the energy sciences program. This research is conducted at both 
major universities and the DOE national laboratories. The objec- 
tive of this work is to provide fundamental scientific knowledge 
and a broadened engineering data base useful for the development 
of a wide spectrum of high technology industries including energy 
technologies. 

The 1990 budget requests $944 million for the energy sciences 
program, an increase of $42 million from the 1989 level. The in- 
crease in 1990 is actually $102 million, because the budget assumes 
elimination of $60 million for congressionally earmarked university 
building projects. The six building projects added by Congress in 
the 1989 appropriation legislation have not been approved through 
a merit review process and are not necessary to further program 
objectives. 

The increases for the on-going energy sciences research programs 
emphasize research on new high-temperature superconducting ma- 
terials and the development of methods for mapping the constitu- 
ents of human DNA. In addition, the Department’s basic research 
programs that focus on global change would be substantially in- 
creased. These research efforts are part of the national global 
change research program being considered by the Committee on 
Earth Sciences of the Federal Coordinating Council on Science, 
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Engineering, and Technology. (The U.S. Global Change Research 
Program will be highlighted in a separate document accompanying 
this budget.) 

The energy sciences program also supports the construction and 
operation of DOE’s major science “user’’ facilities, such as research 
reactors and synchrotrons. The operations budgets for the scientific 
user facilities would increase substantially to meet the cominuing 
demand for time on these machines. In addition, the budget pro- 
poses initiation of construction of a new 6-7 GeV synchrotron with 
a total project cost of $637 million. This facility would enable 
scientists to investigate the structure of matter and thereby make 
significant contributions to materials science. 

Budget authority of $437 million is requested for other energy 
supply R&D activities in 1990. This category includes research by 
the Environmental Protection Agency in support of the National 
Acid Precipitation Assessment Program, which is expected to com- 
plete in 1990 its assessment addressing the major scientific ques- 
tions associated with acid precipitation. DOE studies of health and 
safety issues at its facilities and investments to conserve energy at 
the national laboratories are also included in these activities. In 
addition, funding is requested for environmental cleanup at DOE 
civilian energy facilities and for the cleanup of wastes from urani- 
um mining. 

Direct Production.—The Federal Government’s direct production 
activities in the energy function include producing oil and gas at 
the naval petroleum reserves (NPRs); the production and distribu- 
tion of electric power by the Federal power marketing administra- 
tions and the Tennessee Valley Authority; enriching uranium; dis- 
posing of nuclear waste; and producing radioisotopes. 

The Government operates two oilfields, at Elk Hills, California, 
and Teapot Dome, Wyoming. These fields supply about 85,000 bar- 
rels of oil a day, one percent of domestic production. They are 
called the naval petroleum reserves because they were originally 
set aside to supply oil for the Navy when it converted its ships 
from coal to oil. The administration proposes to sell these assets in 
exchange for oil for the strategic petroleum reserve (SPR), and oil 
for a separate 10 million barrel inventory dedicated to defense 
purposes. In addition, the buyer is expected to pay the Government 
a bonus payment in 1990 estimated to be $1.0 billion. 

The SPR is a much better emergency source of oil than the 
NPRs. It can pump out oil at a rate of 3 million barrels per day, 35 
times faster than the NPRs can. The SPR is also more accessible to 
key pipelines and refineries. Selling the NPRs for cash, SPR oil, 
and oil for defense would thus increase energy security; get the 
Government out of an activity best left to the private sector; in- 
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crease State and local tax revenues; and help reduce the 1990 
Federal budget deficit. 

The Federal Government is a major producer of electric power. It 
generates six percent of the country’s power supply at 127 Federal 
dams and other installations. It sells this power through TVA and 
five power marketing administrations (PMAs) in the Department of 
Energy. The PMAs are substantial government businesses, with 
sales currently running $2.5 billion a year. 

The administration proposes a two-fold strategy for the PMAs in 
the budget. Where possible it proposes to sell Federal power assets 
to the customers they now serve. That assures their continued 
control. In the interim, it proposes a set of strict financial reforms 
to ensure that the PMAs retained by the Federal Government are 
run in a business-like way. This two-fold policy is designed to 
benefit both PMA customers and Federal taxpayers. 

The assets of the Alaska Power Administration, consisting of two 
Federal dams together with their power houses and associated 
transmission lines, are expected to be sold in 1990 for $85 million. 
A consortium of three utilities has offered to buy the power system 
that serves the Anchorage area and the State of Alaska has offered 
to buy the system that serves Juneau. In addition, the budget 
proposes sale of selected assets of the Southeastern Power Adminis- 
tration under terms and conditions that would protect the interests 
of existing preference customers. 

While the PMA systems remain as Federal Government entities, 
the budget proposes a set of financial reforms designed to end the 
subsidies that PMA customers currently receive. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the interest rates charged on the unrepaid Federal investment 
would be raised to the rates non-Federal utilities now pay for 
borrowing. In addition, the PMAs would be required to repay prin- 
cipal on a fixed, straight line amortization schedule. These finan- 
cial reforms are estimated to reduce the budget deficit by $900 
million in 1990. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA) has pledged to hold elec- 
tricity rates steady for three years and has undertaken a major 
cost cutting program to meet this goal. As a result, TVA estimates 
that $0.6 billion of its planned capital investment of $1.1 billion can 
be financed from net revenues. The remaining capital investment 
of $0.5 billion will be borrowed from the Federal Financing Bank. 
Two of the five non-operating nuclear units returned to service in 
1988. One of the remaining three non-operating units at Brown’s 
Ferry near Decatur, Alabama is scheduled to return to service in 
1989. 

The Federal Government’s uranium enrichment enterprise is 
expected to have sales revenues in 1990 of $1.5 billion and spending 
of $1.5 billion. The budget proposes the creation of a wholly-owned 
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Government corporation that would be responsible for maintaining 
a reliable and economical domestic source of enrichment services 
(enrichment of uranium and uranium compounds in the isotope 
U-235). The corporation would be self-financing and would not 
require appropriations or other sources of Government funding. 
The corporation would be required to make annual payments to 
the Treasury for interest on an initial debt of $364 million and 
establish a fund in the Treasury to cover future expenditures for 
decontaminating and decommissioning the enrichment plants. The 
corporation would also pay dividends to the Treasury on Govern- 
ment-held stock. The proposed conversion of the uranium enrich- 
ment program into a Government corporation is the first step 
toward eventual privatization of the enterprise. 

The commercial nuclear waste program, which is financed by a 
fee on electricity generated by nuclear power plants, provides for 
the permanent disposal of spent nuclear reactor fuel rods and 
other high-level radioactive waste. As a result of recent legislative 
changes in the program, DOE is now focusing its detailed study on 
one waste repository site, located at Yucca Mountain, Nevada. If 
this site proves technically feasible, DOE plans to build a reposi- 
tory there. The newly amended Nuclear Waste Policy Act provides 
incentive payments to any State that agrees to host the repository. 
The 1990 budget provides $500 million in budget authority for the 
program, an increase of $130 million from 1989. Receipts are esti- 
mated at $733 million in 1990, including both fees and interest 
earned on prior year fund balances. 

The 1990 budget includes a separate new fund for isotope sales 
and distribution. This new structure, along with focused manage- 
ment at DOE, would ensure that this service is run on a business- 
like basis that fully recovers costs. In addition, the restructured 
program would be better able to assure its customers a secure 
supply of both radioactive and stable isotopes. 

Other Subsidies.—The Rural Electrification Administration 
(REA), in the Department of Agriculture, provides heavily subsi- 
dized 5 percent interest direct loans and Treasury rate loans fi- 
nanced by the Federal Financing Bank (FFB) for the construction 
and operation of electric utilities and telephone systems serving 
rural areas. At the end of 1988 $34 billion in REA loans were 
outstanding. 

Because most REA borrowers are financially healthy and the 
goals of the REA program have been largely accomplished, the 
administration proposes that rural electric and telephone systems 
increase their reliance on private financing and that REA financ- 
ing assistance shift to use of partially guaranteed loans. Under this 
proposal power supply borrowers would be eligible for 90 percent 
guarantees of private loans, and electric distribution and telephone 
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borrowers would be eligible for 70 percent Federal guarantees. A 
priority system would be used to target guarantee assistance to 
borrowers of highest needs. 

The administration proposes guarantee authority of $1.4 billion 
for 1990, including $100 million for telephone loan guarantees. 
Direct loans from the Rural Telephone Bank, a separate Depart- 
ment of Agriculture program, can be used to supplement financing 
requirements for the most financially needy telephone borrowers. 
In addition, the budget proposes. incentives to shift current borrow- 
ers to private financing sources by allowing prepayments of loans 
while waiving the usual prepayment penalty. Borrowers with loans 
financed by the FFB can prepay using an 80 percent guarantee. All 
prepaying borrowers must agree not to seek further REA financing 
assistance. 

The budget authority and outlays shown in the tables as pro- 
posed credit reform reflect the estimated subsidies implicit in Fed- 
eral loan programs. The administration’s proposed credit reform 
initiative is discussed in Part 6. REA guarantee authority shown in 
the credit program table includes guarantees for prepayments. 


Energy Conservation.—The administration proposes $96 million 
of budget authority in 1990 for programs in this subfunction, in- 
cluding energy conservation research and development and State 
and local energy conservation grants. 

Federal Government energy conservation R&D spending sup- 
ports development of methods to use energy more efficiently in 
buildings, transportation, and industry. The administration re- 
quests budget authority of $88 million in 1990 for energy conserva- 
tion R&D, a reduction of $73 million from 1989. The proposed 
reduction would eliminate subsidies for development of 
company-specific proprietary commercial products, such as heat 
pumps and industrial cogeneration equipment. Subsidizing re- 
search and development projects for one company creates an unfair 
competitive advantage relative to other firms that do not receive 
Federal R&D funds. The proposed program continues support for 
many broad-based and long-range technology developments, includ- 
ing new ceramic materials for high efficiency engines, advanced 
chemical and biochemical processes for industry, and applications 
for new superconductors. The budget also requests $8 million for 
R&D on alternative automotive fuels and electric vehicles, includ- 
ing funds for implementation of the Alternative Motor Fuels Act of 
1988. 

Conservation grants to State and local governments are used to 
weatherize the homes of low-income people, especially the elderly, 
and school and hospital buildings. They also provide funding for 
State energy extension activities. However, because States have 
received more than $3.3 billion from the settlement of petroleum 
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CREDIT PROGRAMS—ENERGY 


(In millions of dollars) 








Estimate 











1990 | 1991 1992 
Direct loans: 
TVA power program: 
NeW ObIgAtIONS ..........ccssssssccccessssssssseseeeeeesees | 66 99 53 
Change in outstandings —16 —13 —21 
RNIN 5 bi rsvincteecticcintesnlaaichinecs seabed 232 219 198 
TVA Seven States: 
er NN iss doce ss Sascogncvscdeokepnel 233 242 292 
Change in outstandings 37 75 20 
I iiecsteaeninipecenconienarryicoind 2,308 2,383 2,404 
Rural electrification and telephone loans (credit | 
reform): 
New obligations ... 1 1} l 
Change in outstan é - . 
Outstandings............ 5 1 1 
~~ "am ication and telephone revolving 
und: 
still TIL OI Beaincis ceciataba aicaaaciiaaneess aia wanes 
Change in outstandings —14] —152 —42] 
he chad 34,237 34,084 33,663 
Geothermal resources and other: 
Change in outstandingS..................csescssesesseeees : —1 —1 
RIE ssa Dchaconsesvsovepensccnenss arene! 55 55 54 


















Total, direct loans: 
POI UII a irscsccecvasocnesossonnscsosnness 
Change in outstandings 
SS eee 











Guaranteed loans: 
Biomass energy development: 
Change in outstandings...............sssssessseesuee 
SR ii dateceetaunncccsicumennwunctch 
Rural electrification and telephone loans (credit 
reform): 
New Commitments ................-secceccecsecssssesaseeeeees 
Change in outstandings 
OUI cic BRR cl 
~ i ication and telephone revolving 
und: 
New COMMItMENES ..............ceccccssseecsssseesessseeesees 
Change in outstandings 
gic acscscenansesace cosseninccsstnex atc 
TVA power program: 
Change in outstandings...............c:ssccsssseeeseessees 
MIU cies ec Senna ocextonsocssconottcécbionvel 
Geothermal resources and other: 
Change in outstandingS................ocscccsssseeeeseee 














Total, guaranteed loans: 








New commitments .............:cccseccesceeseeseeees ’ : 
Change in outstandings 604 620 954 
QUUITNNN ide cccttthcccceastebhccccach 4,453 5,073 6,028 











Total, new obligations and new com- 
MI ec ccscsictsso stones eles 























* $500,000 or less. 


pricing violation cases and these amounts are available in 1990 to 
fund the State grant programs, the budget requests $8 million for 
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1990 for administrative costs only; no budget authority is proposed 
for new grants. 


Emergency Energy Preparedness.—The 1990 budget continues to 
support the development of a 750 million barrel strategic petrole- 
um reserve (SPR). The SPR is a Government stockpile of crude oil 
that is intended to supplement the market in the event of a severe 
disruption in world oil supplies. By the end of 1989, the SPR will 
contain 573 million barrels of crude oil, an amount equal to three 
months of 1988 net U.S. imports of crude oil and petroleum prod- 
ucts. 

The 1990 budget includes $322 million in budget authority for 
storage facilities development and oil acquisition at an average 
rate of 50,000 barrels per day over the two-year period 1989 and 
1990. As a result of recent oil price reductions, a portion of the 
planned 1990 acquisition will be accelerated into 1989. The budget 
also assumes enactment of legislation to sell the naval petroleum 
reserves (NPRs) in exchange for cash and additional oil to be 
delivered to the SPR, increasing the average annual fill to 75,000 
barrels per day. The NPR/SPR proposal also provides for a sepa- 
rate 10 million barrel inventory to assure a supply of oil for de- 
fense purposes. 


Energy Information, Policy, and Regulation.—Net outlays for this 
subfunction are expected to be $635 million in 1990, a decrease of 
$100 million from the 1989 level. Included in this total are DOE 
general administrative expenses and the operating expenses of the 
Energy Information Administration, the Federal Energy Regula- 
tory Commission (FERC), and the Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
(NRC). The reduction is attributable to a one-time increase in 
FERC fee collections, assuming successful resolution of a court 
challenge to prior year fees. Proposed budget authority for the 
FERC in 1990 is $117 million, which is completely offset by user 
fees. FERC has played an important role in reducing or eliminat- 
ing counterproductive regulations affecting natural gas and is pur- 
suing similar reforms for electricity. 

There is and will continue to be a strong need for nuclear gen- 
eration of electricity in this country for both environmental and 
economic reasons. In 1987, nuclear power produced about 18 per- 
cent of the Nation’s electricity. To retain its position as a vital 
contributor to the Nation’s energy needs, it is essential that nucle- 
ar power remain safe and viable. The nuclear power industry is 
continuing to improve both in terms of safety and electrical output. 
In particular, indicators relating to safety concerns such as the 
number of significant operating events, the number of unplanned 
automatic shutdowns, and the average radiation exposure of plant 
personnel, have all continued to improve in the past five years. 
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Recent data also show a significant increase in the average annual 
capacity factors for U.S. nuclear reactors. This increase in produc- 
tivity equates to savings of over $1 billion per year when measured 
in terms of replacement power costs and also benefits the Nation’s 
balance of trade through reduced oil imports. 

For 1990, the budget proposes $463 million in budget authority 
for the Nuclear Regulatory Commission, an increase of $25 million 
from 1989. This increase would ensure continued improvement in 
this vital public health and safety program. In particular, the NRC 
deals with new requests to extend the life of existing, plants, ap- 
prove standardized designs, and support critical high-level and low- 
level radioactive waste programs. Under current law, the NRC 
would collect fees in 1990 equal to 33 percent of its budget author- 
ity. The fees are classified as governmental receipts and are not 
included in this function. The budget proposes increasing NRC fee 
collections to 100 percent of budget authority. 


Tax Expenditures.—To encourage energy resource exploration 
and production, the tax code permits certain capital costs to be 
deducted as current expenses rather than amortized over the 
useful life of the property. In addition, the smaller, independent 
operators in the extractive industries are generally permitted to 
use percentage depletion rather than cost depletion. 


TAX EXPENDITURES FOR ENERGY 
(Outlay equivalents; In millions of dollars) 


Estimates 
Description 





Capital gains treatment of royalties on coal 
Exclusion of interest on State and local industrial development bonds for certain 
energy facilities 385 
Alternative, conservation and new technology credits: 
Supply incentivies 95 
Conservation incentives. —* 
Alternative fuel production credit 15 
Alcohol fuel credit 1 10 
Energy credit for intercity buses _* 
Special rules for mining reclamation reserves 45 
Exception from passive loss limitation for working interests in oil and gas 
properties 75 











Total (after interactions), energy 2 831 1,040 


* 500 thousand or less. 

1 In addition, the exemption from the excise tax on alcohol fuel results in a reduction in excise receipts of $480 million in 1988, $430 million 
in 1989, and $420 million in 1990. 
: - a of total tax expenditures for this function reflects interactive effects among the individual items. Therefore, the estimates cannot 
simy . 
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Special tax credits for business investments in specified energy 
property, which were scheduled to expire at the end of 1988, were 
extended through 1989 by the Technical and Miscellaneous Reve- 
nue Act of 1988. 

Currently, “proven” oil and gas properties that are transferred 
from major oil companies to independent oil producers are ineligi- 
ble for percentage depletion. This discourages the transfer of mar- 
ginal wells. The administration again proposes to remove this re- 
striction. The independents currently may not deduct more than 50 
percent of the owner’s net income from a property as percentage 
depletion. The administration’s proposal would raise the deduction 
back to 100 percent. These proposed changes would raise the cost of 
allowing percentage depletion by an additional $39 million in 1990. 

Tax expenditures for energy are listed in the accompanying table 
and discussed in more detail in Special Analysis G. 
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NATURAL RESOURCES AND ENVIRONMENT 


Federal natural resources and environment programs manage 
public lands and resources for their preservation, conservation, and 
economic development; assist State governments to ensure a clean 
environment; and encourage increased knowledge and understand- 
ing of the environment. A total of $12.7 billion in budget authority 
is requested for this function in 1990, a decrease of $4.1 billion 
from 1989. This change results from a $2.1 billion estimate of 
receipts from the proposed initial oil and gas leasing on the coastal 
plain of the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge, a $750 million de- 
crease for sewage treatment plant construction grants, and reduc- 
tions in Federal land acquisition and other natural resources pro- 
grams. These reductions are partially offset by a $325 million in- 
crease for the Hazardous Substance Superfund. 


Pollution Control and Abatement.—Efforts to control pollution of 
air, water, and land are carried out through direct Federal pro- 
grams and through financial assistance to State and local govern- 
ments. The administration proposes budget authority of $4.8 billion 
for these programs in 1990, a decrease of $251 million from 1989. 

Regulatory, Enforcement, and Research Programs.—Budget au- 
thority of $1.8 billion is proposed for these programs in 1990, an 
increase of $143 million over the 1989 level. Increases are proposed 
for high priority environmental problems including radon, non- 
attainment of Clean Air Act standards, and contamination of 
groundwater by pesticides. Significant research increases are pro- 
posed for global climate change, long-term research, and purchase 
of lab equipment. 

Hazardous Substance Response Fund.—This trust fund finances 
the cleanup of uncontrolled hazardous waste sites and hazardous 
chemical spills. The administration proposes budget authority of 
$1.7 billion for 1990, an increase of $325 million over 1989. The 
requested level continues the Superfund program’s momentum and 
supports a stronger enforcement role. This level will keep EPA on 
target to meet the statutory deadline for cleanup starts. 

Sewage Treatment Plant Construction Grants.—This program 
provides financial assistance to States and municipalities for the 
construction of publicly owned treatment facilities. For 1990, fund- 
ing of $1.2 billion is requested. One-third of the funds would be 
used for the existing municipal grant program and two-thirds 
would be used for capitalizing the State Revolving Fund (SRF) 
program. Capitalization grants to SRFs will be used to set up self- 
sustaining financial mechanisms that make loans to municipalities, 
enable refinancing, and provide loan guarantees. The 1990 funding 
level, which is $750 million below the 1989 level, is consistent with 
the President’s long-term program level of $12 billion for 1986 to 
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1993, which was first proposed in the 1988 budget. This program 
level was designed to be sufficient to fund the Federal share for all 
projects needed to meet the 1988 municipal compliance require- 
ments, complete all treatment plants started with Federal funds, 
and give States the flexibility they need to make the transition to 
financial independence in this area. 


NATIONAL NEED: USING AND PRESERVING NATURAL RESOURCES AND PROTECTING THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


(Functional code 300; in millions of dollars) 





















































Toa © Estimate 
Major missions and programs Actual 1988 Emaar. apes aay gm 
1989 1990 1991 1992 
BUDGET AUTHORITY 
Pollution control and abatement: 
Regulatory, enforcement, and research pro- 

RGR ics alae seicabastonatens 1,538 1,691 1,834 1,834 1,834 
Hazardous substance response fund............... 1,128 1,425 1,750 1,875 1,925 
Oil pollution funds (gross)........... Cs cigeosietened 7 6 6 6 6 
Sewage treatment plant construction grants.. 2,304 1,950 1,200 1,000 800 
_ underground storage tank trust 

ee een ontachs bs cesknes 14 50 100 100 100 
Offsetting receipts: 

I iia eitvenioonesticindlpteony —58 —81 —95 —149 —274 

I correc oes coc cecsocll Cesonsescgustacmeensloscociscesessacerce —6 _ - 

Subtotal, Pollution control and abate- | 
NE dk 4,932 5,040 4,789 4,660 4,385 
— = o 
Water resources: 
7 of Engineers: 
ei al 3,396 3,413 3,365 3,376 3,279 

IIIS Ss cciceteescovonssethssedeseedl osotvesrarrexosietel tncsesershsooceeeer 13 14 14 
Bureau of Reclamation: 

Baas tsegeniaaninn 907 

Proposed legislation ....................+- —133 

Proposed credit reform —1 
Other ............ Se 139 
Offsetting receipts: 

NON i sia bales bien —398 

Proposed legislation.................. 67 

Subtotal, Water resources 3,873 
Conservation and land management: 
Management of national forests, cooperative 

forestry, and forestry research (Forest 

Service): 

a canst cca 2,125 2,779 2,168 2,198 2,198 

Proposed oe Peceeerctee i teaiasssssserso leeasoessosvexeovaset oie ooseseccer ett 24 24 24 
Management of public lands (BLM): 

MIU a 6 eatansnissssscShososginescersnt 564 548 596 610 610 

DUNN Sorte tace sss sccsnnnelsocsesecrnmesssssehocevsssatececitsed 175 81 81 
Mining reclamation and enforcement.............. 309 296 254 251 251 
Conservation reserve Program ...........ccvsse000 1,086 1,803 1,202 1,664 1,840 
Other conservation of agricultural lands: 

INN 2. oo Sst Sb irik thee ctihicbine 687 709 526 537 537 

WI a ccccsssicrSiceerest iene taatecanlanctssciaceoresec 8 8 8 
Other resources management: 

RON 5 ic ch chhastislnctcheipebancd 322 305 327 332 332 

BaP 005cscpsots serge ncencanssannncdosodl Sinéasctonsenrcnsed ll —25 —25 
Arctic National Wildlife Refuge (proposed) ...)............sssssss|ossseseusssesee —2,101 —1 —1 
Offsetting receipts: 

EN SN ssasssos cscs bbindesodhindchicedipsescoctond —2,443 | —2,792 | —2,440! -—2,502 | —2,615 
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NATIONAL NEED: USING AND PRESERVING NATURAL RESOURCES AND PROTECTING THE 
ENVIRONMENT—Continued 


(Functional code 300; in millions of dollars) 








Estimate 





Major missions and programs Actual 1988 | 








ON ass cnacicacsataiscalaidiobcad-ocdnepeacesierd srhosestnrseoteeess 


Subtotal, Conservation and land man- 
SII chads sss ni cnadnseesNoveensenies 











Recreational resources: 
Federal land acquisition: 
RES i aasssssisbcksansescsctososseinsied 
DN sacs ccudlsancasnpngssenananaal vscecnmscetiaiaedi 
Urban park and historic preservation funds...) = 27 | BD Jaceceeeceeesceeseseafecsnessnecsneeensee! 
Operation of recreational resources: 
Naas eataee es tcasneeshcvone d 
PUN oon ccosescsczsscccacouncersal Specnnvsarscestafraatincegeansvagaet 
Offsetting receipts: 
I asics caste sacchcesxcsssssesctcesesvesivana 
VGN soe cae cascccllbecacccenamad cetera osmscecstanesceae 


Subtotal, Recreational resources............ 
& 











Other natural resources: 
Program activities: 
RU teeta sSovcecserseaeescscvovaserssanes 
Proposed legislation 
Offseliing retetple.. 


Subtotal, Other natural resources.......... 
Total, budget authority...................... 


1 Includes budget authority from State grants financed by the land and water conservation fund. 




















Water Resources.—Total 1990 proposed budget authority for the 
Department of the Army’s Corps of Engineers, the Department of 
the Interior’s Bureau of Reclamation, and the Department of Agri- 
culture’s Soil Conservation Service (SCS) is $4.1 billion, which is 
$154 million less than the 1988 level, and $195 million below the 
1989 level. Decreases for 1990 are due primarily to less construc- 
tion and a proposed change in the method of financing operation 
and maintenance for the Bureau of Reclamation. There is also a 
decrease for SCS. Most proposed funding for water resources devel- 
opment covers ongoing construction of projects started in previous 
years, and operation and maintenance of completed projects. How- 
ever, with the enactment of the Water Resources Development Act 
of 1986 (WRDA), the beneficiaries of water projects must pay a 
bigger share of planning and construction costs. While these new 
requirements allow continued work on needed water projects, cost 
sharing has already resulted in smaller, less environmentally dam- 
aging projects. 

The administration proposes eleven new construction starts for 
the Corps of Engineers, including the Santa Ana flood control 
project in Southern California. Construction of these projects is 
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contingent upon the willingness of State and local governments, 
and other non-Federal project sponsors, to share in project costs in 
accordance with WRDA. 

WRDA authorized an ad valorem user fee for use of the 200 U.S. 
commercial harbors to recover annually up to 40 percent of the 
Corps of Engineers harbor operation and maintenance expenses 
that were previously financed entirely by general tax funds. The 
fee is equivalent to 4 cents for every $100 of value of cargo loaded 
or unloaded. In 1990, the administration proposes using $164 mil- 
lion of the ad valorem user fee receipts to offset harbor expenses. 

In addition, the administration proposes to offset 1990 construc- 
tion costs of inland waterway projects with $119 million in receipts 
from the existing tax on fuel to transport cargo on the inland 
waterway system (WRDA imposed a gradual increase in this tax, 
doubling it by 1995). Both harbor and inland waterway revenues 
are classified as governmental receipts. 

WRDA also authorized greater concurrent non-Federal financing 
of Corps of Engineers construction costs and established new re- 
quirements for repayment of construction costs over time with 
interest. Budget estimates reflect these new cost-sharing policies. 


NATIONAL NEED: USING AND PRESERVING NATURAL RESOURCES AND PROTECTING THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


(Functional code 300; in millions of dollars) 





Estimate 





Major missions and programs Actual 1988 





OUTLAYS 


Pollution control and abatement: 
Regulatory, enforcement, and research pro- 


1,531 
829 


g 
Hazardous substance response fund 
Oil pollution funds (gross) 
Sewage treatment plant construction grants .. 
ao underground storage tank trust 
u 


Offsetting receipts: 
Existing law 
Proposed legislation 
Subtotal, Pollution control and abate- 
ment 
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NATIONAL NEED: USING AND PRESERVING NATURAL RESOURCES AND PROTECTING THE 
ENVIRONMENT—Continued 


(Functional code 300; in millions of dollars) 





Estimate 
1990 1991 





Major missions and programs Actual 1988 


— 





Conservation and land management: 
Management of national forests, cooperative 
forestry, and forestry research (Forest 
Service) : 
Existing law 
Proposed legislation 
Management of public lands 
Existing law sacs 
Proposed leg si 
Mining reclamation and enforcem 
Conservation reserve program 
Other conservation of agricultural lands: 
Existing law 
Proposed legislation 
Other resources management: 
Existing law 
Proposed legislation a 
Arctic National Wildlife Refuge (proposed) ... 
Offsetting receipts: 
Existing law 
Proposed legislation 


Subtotal, Conservation and land man- 
agement 











Recreational resources: 
Federal land acquisition * 
Urban park and historic preservation funds.... 
Operation of recreational resources: 
Existing law 
Proposed legislation 
Offsetting receipts: 
Existing law 
Proposed legislation 


Subtotal, Recreational resources 











Other natural resources: 
Program activities: 
isting law 
Proposed legislation .... 
Offsetting receipts 


Subtotal, Other natural resources 











Total, outlays 














1 Includes outlays from State grants financed by the land and water conservation fund. 


Program levels for the Bureau of Reclamation are consistent 
with the change in the Bureau’s mission announced in October 
1987, although a proposed change in the method of financing oper- 
ation and maintenance reduces new budget authority. Specifically, 
the proposed revolving fund would move the reimbursable portion 
of the operation, maintenance, and replacement (O,M&R) program 
to a more direct user-financed basis. This is in contrast with the 
current arrangement of funding through annual appropriations 
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from the reclamation fund and reimbursement by project benefici- 
aries. 

As a result of the increased managerial flexibility afforded by 
the revolving fund, the Bureau will be better able to coordinate its 
plans for the operation and maintenance of existing dams, power 
plants, and irrigation facilities. With respect to power generation 
facilities, the Bureau of Reclamation, the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration, and the Western Area Power Administration will be full 
partners in approving budgets, projects, and priorities for O,M&R 
plans in order to ensure that funding is sufficient to meet operat- 
ing needs, and is in the best interest of their respective rate payers. 

Emphasis in the Bureau’s program is placed on completion of 
ongoing construction and planning activities that are substantially 
underway. Funding for new activities and projects is restrained. 

The administration does not repropose merging the SCS’s small 
watershed program accounts. However, funding for new starts is 
not being proposed. The budget again reflects making SCS flood 
control cost sharing consistent with WRDA provisions for the 
Army Corps of Engineers. The administration is proposing $96 
million in budget authority for the small watershed program in 
1990. 


Conservation and Land Management.—Changes in these pro- 
grams reflect the administration’s continuing efforts to improve 
the management of the national forests and public lands, maintain 
efficient mineral-leasing programs, and place maximum feasible 
responsibility with the States for surface coal mining regulatory 
and reclamation programs. Proposed budget authority for these 
programs decreases by $3.0 billion between 1989 and 1990 primari- 
ly due to a $2.1 billion estimate for offsetting receipts from initial 
oil and gas leasing on the coastal plain of the Arctic National 
Wildlife Refuge, and a $601 million decrease for the conservation 
reserve program. 

Management of National Forests, Cooperative Forestry, and For- 
estry Research.—Proposed budget authority in 1990 for manage- 
ment of national forests, cooperative forestry, and forestry research 
is $2.2 billion, a decrease of $587 million from the 1989 level. This 
occurs primarily as a result of the postponement of some construc- 
tion projects, deferral of land acquisition: and other lower priority 
program activities, and the termination of financial assistance and 
reduced technical support to State forestry agencies. 

The administration proposes to improve the productivity of na- 
tional forest management through careful control of costs and close 
attention to benefit-cost relationships. The objective of this policy is 
to produce timber, minerals, recreation, and other products or serv- 
ices at the lowest unit costs, considering both market and nonmar- 
ket benefits and the costs of resources. 
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Planned timber sales from National Forest lands in 1990 are 11.4 
billion board feet (BBF). Together with the estimated 20 BBF sold 
but still uncut at the end of 1989, this level will be adequate to 
respond to anticipated housing construction needs in 1990 and in 
subsequent years. 

Gross receipts from the harvest of timber are estimated to be 
approximately $1.0 billion in 1990. Under current law, 25 percent 
of these receipts are paid to States for schools and roads in the 
counties of origin. 

The administration proposes to reduce budget authority for con- 
tributions to State and private forestry programs from $87 million 
in 1989 to $49 million in 1990. Funding will be retained for pest 
suppression on Federal and closely associated lands, and for the 
collection and dissemination of data dealing with national prob- 
lems. General financial assistance to States for pest suppression, 
fire protection, and for forestry technical assistance on non-Federal 
lands is not proposed in 1990. 

Beginning in 1990, the budget assumes enactment of legislation 
to fund all Agriculture and Interior Department forest, wild land, 
and other fire-fighting costs from two new, permanent, indefinite 
appropriations, one administered by each agency. This would re- 
place the existing procedure whereby costs are financed piecemeal, 
in part before and in part after costs are incurred, through current 
appropriations to the Agriculture Department’s Forest Service and 
the Interior Department’s Bureau of Land Management, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, National Park Service, and Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
1ce. 

Projected 1990 spending from the new Agriculture forest fire- 
fighting account is $282 million, and from the new Interior ac- 
count, $166 million. These amounts would support fire manage- 
ment, pre-suppression, suppression, and emergency rehabilitation 
on all Federal lands. As in the past, fire protection will be afforded 
to a variety of valuable resources located on Federal lands, includ- 
ing harvestable timber, mineral-extraction facilities, and recreation 
facilities. States and localities receive a substantial share of Feder- 
al timber and mineral receipts, and significant local economic ac- 
tivity is generated by Federal land stewardship and by visitorship 
to Federal recreation areas. Also, Federal fire-fighting efforts great- 
ly assist in the protection of adjoining private properties, thereby 
significantly reducing fire risks. 

In recognition of the many benefits Federal fire-fighting provides 
to non-Federal entities, the administration’s proposal to establish 
the new fire-fighting appropriations accounts would also provide 
that an amount equal to the total estimated Federal cost of fight- 
ing fires in a given year would be deducted from Federal timber 
and mineral receipts that year, before the receipts are deposited in 
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the Treasury General Fund or shared with States and localities. 
The projected impact in 1990 would be to continue payments to 
States and localities at about 80 percent of payment levels under 
current law. Federal lands, taken as a whole, should pay for their 


own fire protection; neither the Federal Treasury nor States and 
localities should receive income from those lands until necessary 


fire protection has been paid for. 
Management of Public Lands.—The Bureau of Land Manage- 


ment (BLM) administers 270 million acres of public lands for multi- 
ple use, and 300 million acres of other federally owned subsurface 
mineral rights. The BLM will continue to emphasize mineral leas- 
ing, realty management, data support systems, and renewable re- 
source activities that affect water, range, timber, wildlife and 
recreation. Hazardous waste assessment and removal from public 
lands will also continue to be emphasized. For BLM, the adminis- 
tration proposes $771 million in budget authority. This is an in- 
crease of $223 million over 1989, due primarily to the administra- 
tion’s recommended proposal to fund Department of the Interior 
fire-fighting costs through a new, permanent, indefinite account in 
BLM. 

Mining Reclamation and Enforcement.—The administration re- 
quests budget authority of $254 million, $42 million below 1989 for 
mining reclamation and enforcement. This proposal, coupled with 
the program’s unobligated balances, would accommodate reclama- 
tion requirements at a rate that can be effectively absorbed by 
States and sustained each year until program completion in 1992. 
For 1990, approximately 200 projects to reclaim abandoned mined 
lands in 24 States and on three Indian reservations would be 
financed by the $150 million of proposed budget authority. 

Conservation of Agricultural Lands.—The Federal conservation 
reserve program, authorized by the Food Security Act of 1985, 
continues in 1990. Under this program, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture enters into contracts with owners of erodible lands to remove 
those lands from active crop production. In return, the landowners 


receive assistance in establishing appropriate conservation cover on 


the land, and rental payments for each acre put into reserve 
status. The 1990 budget proposes budget authority for 40 million 
acres, the minimum authorized by law. This technical adjustment 
is consistent with the assumption that under current market condi- 
tions, the program will not be sufficient to bring erosive corn acres 
out of production. The budget does propose to terminate a number 
of other conservation programs. 

Arctic National Wildlife Refuge (ANWR).—During 1989, Con- 
gress will again consider opening the coastal plain of ANWR for 
the exploration and development of potentially vast oil and gas 


resources. Such development would greatly increase expected off- 
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setting receipts. Congress should move quickly to harness this 
energy resource in order to enhance United States energy security, 
yet do so in a manner that ensures that environmental safeguards 


are carefully maintained. Because these resources belong to the 
Nation as a whole, to the maximum extent feasible, these receipts 
should be used to benefit all the people by being returned to the 
Treasury in order to serve the Nation’s highest priorities. The 


budget assumes passage of ANWR authorization legislation early 
in calendar year 1989, with the first ANWR lease sale projected for 


1990, and the second sale in 1993, with estimated receipts of $2.1 
billion and $1.3 billion respectively. 


Recreational Resources.—Overall proposed budget authority for 
recreation decreases from $1.8 billion in 1989 to $1.4 billion in 
1990. However, proposed funding for operation of the national park 
system is increased. The overall reduction is due to postponing or 
foregoing various construction and land acquisition projects. Pro- 
posed budget authority for Federal recreational land acquisition is 
reduced from the $195 million appropriated in 1989 to $57 million 
in 1990. The administration is proposing that discretionary acquisi- 
tions for park and refuge purposes be postponed through 1994— 
except for wetlands to be acquired with revenue from the sale of 
duck stamps, refuge entrance fee collections, and other dedicated 
receipts. Grants to States for acquisition and development of out- 
door recreation lands, and for the support of State historic preser- 
vation staffs are proposed for elimination in 1990. These needs can 
be met through State, local, and private resources, and through the 
positive effect of Federal tax incentives on private investment in 
historic buildings. 

The Department of the Interior is pursuing private market ap- 
proaches to the supply, rehabilitation, and construction of employ- 
ee housing in areas, such as parks, where there are problems with 
existing supply. In addition, the 1990 budget provides $10 million 
in direct Federal funds for National Park Service employee hous- 
ing rehabilitiation. 

The budget fully utilizes entrance fees to national parks and 


service charges for the recreational use of national parks, forests, 
and other Federal recreation facilities as authorized by the Omni- 
bus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1987. The budget assumes enact- 
ment of legislation to broaden the type of recreation fees that may 
be charged by the Forest Service. This is estimated to increase total 
fees by $10 million in 1990. 

Total 1990 budget authority of $781 million, an increase of $41 
million over 1989, is proposed to operate and maintain the national 
park system’s 354 units and 80 million acres. This includes $56 
million to be financed by entrance and user fees collected in 1989. 
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In addition, the administration proposes to charge entrance fees 
at recreation units administered by the Army Corps of Engineers 
beginning in 1990. This would increase receipts by an estimated 
$20 million in 1990 and provide funding for the Corps of Engineers’ 
recreation program. 

The administration proposes capping budget authority for the 
Wallop-Breaux Sport Fish Restoration and the Pittman-Robertson 
Federal Aid in Wildlife programs at $100 million each, beginning 
in 1990. Unappropriated balances in the trust fund that finances 
the sport fish restoration program will increase due to the cap and 
continue to be available for appropriation in the future. The outlay 
reduction resulting from this proposal will allow the continuation 
of other Federal programs directly contributing to fish and wildlife 
restoration. 


Other Natural Resources.—These activities focus on the under- 
standing, conservation, and careful husbandry of the Earth’s re- 
sources, structure, and environment through research and develop- 
ment and through information dissemination programs. They com- 
prise elements of the Geological Survey (USGS), the Bureau of 
Mines (BOM), and the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Adminis- 
tration (NOAA). 

The USGS 1990 budget authority request totals $453 million. 
This would permit USGS to undertake or expand several high 
priority efforts, including global climate change and water quality 
research initiatives, the land remote-sensing satellite (LANDSAT) 
and other remote-sensing data-archiving, and a major increase over 
1989 for the multi-year capitalization to develop advanced carto- 
graphic systems for USGS’s mapping activities. The global change 
effort contributes to the overall, multi-agency U.S. Global Change 
Research Program being coordinated by the Federal Coordinating 
Council on Science, Engineering, and Technology's Committee on 
Earth Sciences. 

Budget authority of $141 million is requested for the BOM in 
1990. No funds have been requested for the Mineral Institutes 
program, which generally focuses on short-term, local and regional 
concerns. BOM research activities will reflect long-term basic re- 
search projects with high potential national benefit. The budget 
proposal also includes the privatization of Federal helium oper- 
ations. Current Federal helium activities are indistinguishable 
from commercial operations and transfer to the private market can 
efficiently meet future Federal helium needs. All helium operation 
assets will be considered for sale. However, BOM would retain a 
sufficient crude helium inventory to ensure future supplies for 
Federal agency use. 

For the NOAA programs in this subfunction, the 1990 budget 
authority request of $1.1 billion reflects a reduction of $184 million 
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from the 1989 level. The 1990 budget proposes a number of initia- 
tives to support the National Weather Service. Increased funding is 
included for the procurement of next generation technologies, in- 
cluding doppler weather radars, a class VII supercomputer, the 
Advanced Surface Observing System, an improved communications 
system, and improved forecaster workstations. Funding is also in- 
cluded to continue the procurement of polar-orbiting and geosta- 
tionary weather satellites. These advanced technologies will enable 
the National Weather Service to provide improved weather fore- 
casts and severe weather warnings to the public through a nation- 
wide network of 115 enhanced Weather Forecast Offices. Also pro- 
posed are increases for an integrated NOAA program in earth 
systems science that will support research to improve predictions 
and scientific understanding of global climate change. Funding is 
also included to acquire an additional Class VII supercomputer to 
support this program. 

NOAA’s program is part of an integrated Government-wide 
global change initiative that is described in more detail in the 
separate Global Change Research Strategy. In 1990, an increase is 
included for a coordinated NOAA Coastal Ocean Science program 
to improve the monitoring and understanding of the problems of 
coastal resource and environmental quality degradation. Increased 
funding is included for the commercialization of the LANDSAT 
program. Reductions are proposed for State and industry financial 
assistance, and for research and service programs. Funding for 
other life safety, resource management and development programs, 
and for atmospheric and oceanic research and services is main- 
tained. 

Offsetting Receipts.—Offsetting receipts for the entire natural 
resources and environment function—primarily from user fees, 
sales of products, and rents and. royalties—are expected to increase 
from $3.6 billion in 1989 to $5.3 billion in 1990. Receipts other than 
those from the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge discussed above, 
decline by $398 million to $3.2 billion in 1990. More than half of 
these collections are rents and royalties. 


CREDIT PROGRAMS—NATURAL RESOURCES AND ENVIRONMENT 


(In millions of dollars) 





| Estimate 





Liat 1988 





Direct loans: 
Water resources and other: 
New obligations 
Change in outstandings 
Outstandings 








Total, new obligations and new com- 
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Tax Expenditures.—As an incentive to encourage production, cer- 
tain capital costs associated with exploration and development of 
nonfuel minerals may be recovered at preferentially rapid rates. In 
addition, most nonfuel mineral extractors are permitted to use 
percentage depletion, rather than cost depletion. Percentage deple- 
tion is more generous than cost depletion in that total deductions 
are not limited to the cost of the investment. The estimates for 
these two provisions are $40 million and $330 million, respectively, 
in 1990. 

The Tax Reform Act of 1986 eliminated the use of State and local 
government debt to finance privately owned pollution control facili- 
ties and capped the use of such debt to fund waste disposal facili- 
ties of private firms. Previously, investment for all of these pur- 
poses could be financed at below market interest rates because the 
interest was excluded from income subject to Federal income tax. 
The estimated cost for 1990 is $2.3 billion. 

Prior to 1987, a special 25 percent tax credit was available for 
expenditures made to restore certain historic structures. The Tax 
Reform Act of 1986 reduced the credit to 20 percent. The 1990 cost 
estimate is $135 million. 

Special benefits are provided to the timber industry to encourage 
production. The gains from the sale of cut timber had been taxed 
as capital gains. Because of the special capital gains exclusion, the 
effective capital gains rates were lower than rates on ordinary 
income before the exclusion was repealed by the Tax Reform Act of 
1986. The Act, however, did exempt timber growers from the newly 
codified rules for capitalizing production and holding costs for all 
producers of goods beginning in 1987. This tax expenditure will 
cost an estimated $360 million in 1990. Private forestry is also 
encouraged because a limited amount of reforestation expenditures 
are eligible for special tax credits and writeoffs that will cost $215 
million in 1990. 

Tax expenditures for natural resources and environment total an 
estimated $3.3 billion in 1990. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Federal agricultural programs help meet domestic and interna- 
tional trade demands for food and fiber while mitigating the ad- 
verse effects of price fluctuations on farmers. The programs oper- 
ate under two major laws enacted recently to improve US. agricul- 
ture’s competitive position in world markets and strengthen the 
farm credit system: the Food Security Act of 1985, as amended 
(known as the farm bill); and the Agricultural Credit Act of 1987. 
The farm bill permits a greater market orientation in the Federal 
Government’s farm price support programs. The Agricultural 
Credit Act provides the needed authority and Federal assistance 
for the Farm Credit System and the Farmers Home Administration 
(FmHA) to deal effectively with their financial problems. 

For 1990, the administration proposes to reduce outlays for the 
farm price and income support programs carried out by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. In addition, changes are needed to 
modify the current domestic sugar program to implement more 
equitable treatment for taxpayers, consumers, and farmers. 

A total of $20.6 billion in budget authority is proposed for agri- 
culture programs in 1990, a decrease of $4.5 billion from 1989. 
Total outlays are expected to decrease from $20.9 billion in 1989 to 
$15.9 billion in 1990. The $5.0 billion reduction is the result of the 
continuing shift away from direct loans to private loans that are 
federally guaranteed and the success of the administration’s poli- 
cies aimed at developing more market-oriented price levels and 
enhancing the United States’ competitiveness. 

The administration is requesting $3.7 billion of lending assist- 
ance for agricultural credit in 1990 to help ensure that viable but 
high-risk farmers have operating credit available to continue oper- 
ations. Within this level of agricultural credit authority, direct 
Government lending is reduced and guarantees of private loans are 
increased. 


Farm Income Stabilization.—Outlays for farm income stabiliza- 
tion programs are estimated to decline from $18.8 billion in 1989 to 
$13.8 billion in 1990. 

Commodity Price Support and Related Programs.—These pro- 
grams were created to stabilize and support farm income and 
prices. Price and income support activities currently constitute the 
largest portion of Federal Government expenditures in the agricul- 
tural sector of the economy and include deficiency payments and 
loans to farmers. 

Deficiency payments are made to farmers based on the difference 
between target prices that are set by law and the higher of either 
the market price or loan level. Through these payments, the Gov- 
ernment guarantees farmers a certain level of income. Using their 
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NATIONAL NEED: IMPROVED AGRICULTURE 
(Functional code 350; in millions of dollars) 








Estimate 
1990 1991 1992 





Major missions and programs | Actual 1988 















1989 





T 
BUDGET AUTHORITY ] 


Farm income stabilization: 
Commodity Credit Corporation: 
ln eS vsany to snsipsecnastiies 11,131 
Proposed legislation 
Proposed credit reform 
SON Lian scanceespnancocecbaspeceovvesticctt 
Agricultural credit: 
I 2S Le sonlsiguvisiciosicngatees 
Pr I a en Oe RN hte eotoh moa 
Farm Credit System assistance: 
SONI BS Sis ernicod pnts apsondesoce voeeees 
nO ha a mseetinecd 
Other programs and unallocated overhead...... MTEL By Talbecitaicla tet het dh-<ed theta -nntigeee basse 


Subtotal, Farm income stabilization....... 16,317 22,988 
= 


Agricultural research and services: 
Research PrOgrams.............scecccssesccssseeseeneeseens 912 
EXHENSION PFOQFAMS ............ssssseccssseeeesssesesnnses 358 
Marketing programs: 

SMT UN S855 Soot 005) dnosstintejncoscesoted 138 
I 0 LaLa aaa cscs a sangsponnsnrcncedl sesedoecznnesigid 
Animal and plant health programs: 
SON I canis ba sca cnsstcoscedesocbnsssbbeh chctny 
Proposed — wi 
Economic intelliGeNCe ...............sccssseecssesesseeees 
Other programs and unallocated overhead...... 
UTSBUUING TOCOIIES ....-n...sccncesessscoonnccssoosoncessess 


Subtotal, Agricultural research and 
Ge eke nns Deitiscartsanecsspcacscoenabope 2,075 
































Total, budget authority...................... 18,392 L 25,098 


* $500,000 or less 





crops as collateral, farmers also have access to price-support loans 
that enable them to hold their crop for later sale. If market prices 
are below the price-support loan rate determined by law, the pro- 
ducer can default on the loan without penalty, surrendering the 
crop to the Federal Government as settlement of the loan. 

In order to mitigate the adverse effect of the 1988 drought on 
farm income, and to insure that our farmers have a sufficient level 
of operating funds for the 1989 crop year, the administration has 
increased the level of advance deficiency payments to fifty percent, 
the maximum allowable under current law. 

Agricultural price and income support outlays were $12.2 billion 
in 1988, down from the record level of $25.8 billion in 1986. Outlays 
are estimated to be $13.9 billion in 1989 and $11.8 billion in 1990. 
The administration’s goal of developing more market-oriented agri- 
cultural programs that would enhance the U.S. competitiveness is 
working. There has been major improvement in export markets. 
Although farm income is expected to be down slightly due to the 
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1988 drought, income will still be near record levels in 1989, and 
farm debt is projected to decline again for the sixth straight year. 


NATIONAL NEED: IMPROVED AGRICULTURE 
(Functional code 350; in millions of dollars) 





Estimate 
1989 | 1990 1991 





Major missions and programs Actual 1988 





OUTLAYS 

Farm income stabilization: 
Commodity Credit Corporation: 
Existing law 11,918 12,892 
Proposed legislation —1,100 | —1,900 
Proposed credit reform... 833 650 
Crop insurance 586 557 
Agricultural credit: 
Existing law / ; 1,958 1,628 
Proposed credit reform —446 —208 
Farm Credit System assistance: 
Existing law 692 366 

Proposed legislation —652 

Other programs and unallocated overhead : 


Subtotal, Farm income stabilization . 13,788 - 13,696 
c + + —_ 








Agricultural research and services: 
Research programs 981 964 
Extension programs 327 330 
Marketing programs: 

Existing law 150 145 
Proposed legislation —4 —4 
Animal and plant health programs: 
Existing law 364 323 
Proposed legislation —68 —68 
Economic intelligence 222 222 
Other programs and unallocated overhead 236 236 
Offsetting receipts —102 | —102 


Subtotal, Agricultural research and 
services 4 } 2,104 2,046 
- = + 


Total, outlays 17,210 15,892 15,742 


4 


























* $500,000 or less. 


The administration plans to utilize fully the discretion provided 
in the 1985 farm bill to set price supports closer to market clearing 
levels. The reduction in artificially high price supports should in- 
crease U.S. exports, thereby reducing the need for export subsidies. 
The value of agricultural exports in 1988 was $35.5 billion, while 
imports totalled $21.0 billion, resulting in a positive agricultural 
trade balance of $14.5 billion. This is almost double the 1987 level. 
The importance of agricultural trade to the economic health of the 
farm sector and the Nation as a whole mandates increased reliance 
on free markets for farm products. 

While Federal outlays for the farm price and income support 
programs have declined from their record high level in 1986, spend- 
ing on these programs remains at historically high levels. The 
administration plans to achieve further outlay reductions of $2 
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billion in 1990 and additional annual reductions of between $2 and 
$2.5 billion in each year from 1991 through 1994. 

There are a limited number of actions that could be taken to 
achieve the outlay reductions needed to bring this program back to 
historic levels, and, at the same time, maintain the administra- 
tion’s commitment to a more market-oriented agricultural sector 
and to the current round of GATT negotiations. 

The most direct way to achieve these outlay reductions would be 
a 5 percent reduction in target prices for 1990 crops, with slightly 
higher percentage reductions for the 1991-1993 crops. This would 
be consistent with proposals made by the administration in the 
past and with the current farm bill. It would also be possible to 
lower the share of production eligible for deficiency payments. 
Either approach would continue the administration’s policy of 
shifting to a more market-oriented agriculture. In addition, outlays 
for other commodities, e.g. soybeans, honey, wool, tobacco, peanuts 
and dairy would be reduced by a fixed percentage, 5 to 7 percent, 
to lower costs and provide equitable reductions across the farming 
sector. Reductions include lower cash disbursements for loans or 
producer assessments. Also, the April 1, 1989 dairy price support 
amendment could be rescinded. 

Only minor adjustments in export programs would need to be 
considered to reduce program costs. The Targeted Export Assist- 
ance Program could be held at current levels and a small increase 
in the administrative fee for the export credit programs could be 
instituted. 

It should be noted that higher loan rates and large acreage 
reduction programs were specifically excluded from consideration. 
While such actions would reduce outlays in the short term, they 
would reverse the export expansion that has been underway since 
the passage of the 1985 farm bill. In the longer term, such actions 
would lead to higher foreign production, a return to burdensome 
surpluses in the U.S. and in the end would require even larger 
acreage reduction programs. 

The current price support program for the sugar industry is in 
direct conflict with the market-oriented goals of the 1985 farm bill 
and other policy objectives for the following reasons: the quota 
system runs counter to a free trade policy; international trade 
tensions are fostered by reducing the quota; and there is a loss of 
foreign exchange in countries that are economically weak but vital 
to U.S. interests. Accordingly, changes are needed in the sugar 
program to make it more market-oriented and to reduce Govern- 
ment interference in trade. 

Crop Insurance.—The Federal Crop Insurance Corporation (FCIC) 
provides farmers with subsidized insurance against crop losses due 
to a wide range of natural risks, including adverse weather condi- 
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tions, insect infestation, and plant disease. Since 1980, FCIC has 
rapidly expanded the availability of insurance by commodity and 
by region with the intention of replacing disaster assistance. 
Eighty-five percent of all commodity production is now eligible for 
coverage. The private sector sells on commission and adjusts claims 
for most of this all-risk crop insurance. The Federal Government 
continues to provide a backstop against very large, catastrophic 
losses. The insurance in force is projected to reach $9.1 billion in 
1990, an increase of $128 million over the 1989 estimate. 

Agricultural Credit.—The Farmers Home Administration 
(FmHA) is the “lender of last resort’ to agriculture producers who 
cannot obtain private financing for farm operating and ownership 
purposes. Currently, FmHA holds about 15 percent of total out- 
standing agriculture-related debt. Nearly half of FmHA’s $25 bil- 
lion farm program loan portfolio is owed by borrowers who are 
delinquent on one or more of their FmHA loans. The Agricultural 
Credit Act of 1987 provided FmHA the authority to restructure 
loans held by delinquent borrowers—allow them to buy-back their 
loans at FmHA’s “net recovery value” upon foreclosure—or to 
proceed with foreclosure on a borrower in default. This foreclosure 
authority will result in an estimated $9 billion in write-offs of 
FmHA agriculture loans between 1989 and 1991. 

The Administration proposes to continue the shift from direct to 
guaranteed loans contained in the 1985 farm bill. For 1990, the 
budget proposes authority of $3.7 billion for agricultural credit 
insurance fund loans. This amount includes $3.0 billion of guaran- 
teed loans, largely for farm operating purposes, and $0.7 billion of 
direct loans for emergency disaster, farm ownership, and farm 
operating purposes. In addition, an estimated $200 million in direct 
loans to finance sales of FmHA inventory property will be made in 
1990. 

The Agricultural Credit Act of 1987 also created an assistance 
mechanism for the Farm Credit System (FCS), a nationwide, non- 
Federal, agricultural lender. The FSC Financial Assistance Corpo- 
ration (FAC) was authorized to issue securities guaranteed by the 
Federal Government, proceeds of which are used to provide needed 
capital and equity to FCS institutions. FAC was originally consid- 
ered to be a non-Federal entity. However, legislation enacted in 
1989 changed the FAC authorizing statute sufficiently to require 
that FAC obligations, and the resulting outlays, be recorded in the 
budget. The budget assumes enactment of legislation to return 
FAC to its status as a non-Federal entity. Failure to enact this 
change is estimated to increase Federal outlays by over $650 mil- 
lion in 1990. 

The budget authority and outlays shown as proposed credit 
reform reflect the estimated subsidies implicit in Federal loan pro- 
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grams. The administration’s proposed credit reform initiative is 
discussed in Part 6 of the budget. 


Agricultural Research and Services.—The proposed budget au- 
thority for agricultural research and services is $2.0 billion in 1990, 
a decrease of $106 million from 1989. 

Research Programs.—The budget requests budget authority of 
$900 million for research programs in 1990, a $25 million decrease 
from the 1989 level due to reduced funding for buildings and spe- 
cial grants to States. Agricultural research is carried out at Feder- 
al laboratories and in cooperation with the States at land grant 
colleges and agricultural experiment stations. The proposed pro- 
gram emphasizes national priorities in basic research to advance 
biotechnology in both plant and animal science. To promote envi- 
ronmental quality, a Goverment-wide initiative is proposed to ad- 
dress the potential for, and prevention of, groundwater contamina- 
tion from farming activities. Assessment of the relationship be- 
tween global climate change and agriculture is also an integral 
part of the 1990 program. 

Extension Programs.—The Federal Extension Service, States, and 
localities finance the Cooperative Extension System. This system 
provides social and economic services in agriculture, home econom- 
ics, community development, and 4-H youth programs. The admin- 
istration proposes a reduction in the Federal share of Extension 
support, from $361 million in 1989 to $325 million in 1990. Federal 
monies would still represent a third of all Extension funds avail- 
able nationally in 1990. Federal funding for most categorical grants 
would be lower, and States would be required to match these funds 
as they now do with formula grants. 

Marketing Programs.—The Federal Government provides unbi- 
ased, timely marketing information on most major agricultural 
commodities in international, national, and regional segments of 
the agricultural marketing chain. Marketing transaction data are 
compiled into market reports that are released to users through 
radio, television, telephone answering devices, and printed media. 
These data aid in the orderly marketing of farm products and 
services. Most of these sources are offered on a user fee basis. The 
Federal Government also provides grading and inspection services 
for meat and poultry operations. The 1990 budget proposes $138 
million in budget authority for these programs, a decrease of $5 
million from 1989 levels. This decrease results from a proposal to 
fund the development and maintenance of commodity grading 
standards through increased grading user fees. 

Animal and Plant Health.—The Federal Government carries out 
a number of programs to prevent the introduction and spread of 
plant and animal pests and diseases that can cause severe losses in 
crop yields or livestock. The budget includes funds to support a 
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variety of pest monitoring, detection, and eradication activities in 
the United States as well as in trading partners. Although the 1990 
request of $285 million in budget authority for these programs is 
$54 million less than the 1989 level, the difference reflects an 
administration proposal to cover the total cost of inspections for 


Estimate 
Actual 1988. F- 
1989 1990 1991 1992 
| | 
| Direct loans: 
Agricultural credit insurance fund (credit 
reform): 
SE irseriensicinenicininmnencinbertaeteent eben tienes 900 700 650 
TUITE Toor ectcerssscecececltsietsosorereectecectomcecreimstert 862 649 543 
I cL le eee 862 1,512 2,054 
Agricultural credit insurance fund: 
WU Oo Soc cealeencac ce rccncanesacnore bot gg a SA Dan ent 
Change in outstandings —3,081 | —4,733| —4,553| —2,377 
RE rtirtenrusersintiinrermen 22,400 17,666 13,113 10,736 
Commodity price support and related loans: 
POON CINOIND nnsciccsicesscsces ci cecchataneessecssnd 8,040 8,829 8,092 
Change in outstandings —60 —121 —179 
ING er tsecs toestert se lorcertte es Pasearenensacaee 9,216 9,095 | 8,916 
Total, direct loans: 
NeW ODN GATIONS ..........escecesssseeseesseseeseven : 8,940 9,529 8,742 
Change in outstandingS.............o..csssece —8,697| —5,261) —4,474) —4,025| —2,014 
EP 37,480} 32,219 27,745 23,720 21,706 
Guaranteed loans: 
Agricultural credit insurance fund (credit 
reform): 
UNITE sects cntanecetceeaesostncacesl ct secccttumvns stented 3,000 3,000 3,000 
Change in outstandings 1,300 2,410 2,043 
rin scikcsnjoelincetensn 1,300 3,710 5,753 
Agricultural credit insurance fund: 
New commitments 1,255 Fe Riscsc nec cns Rectang ota 
Change in outstandings. 1,018 1,703 26. —1,260} —1,118 
Outstandings 3,507 5,209 5,472 4,212 3,094 
CCC export loans (credit reform): 
New Commitment ................-csscccssccssesccsseeesneees 5,500 5,900 5,900 
Change in outstandings 5,900 3,783 2,067 
RI la cetaraascce tcccrcsasashocecetinclanenstsy 5,900 9,283 11,350 
CCC export guarantee loans: 
New Commitment ..................cccseecsecsseesseesneeene 4,557 I cssasccsnsrtic ls conccasieincapseaeenoncortaas 
Change in outstandings 1,187 3,018 | —3,223| —2,516| —1,775 
SI occas sapicsnorslaicettecpssonroresodeies 4,919 | 7,937 4,714 2,198 423 
Total, guaranteed loans: 
New Commitment ...............sesscccsssseeesee 5,812 8,825 8,500 8,500 8,500 
Change in outstandings 2,205 4721 3,839 2,417 1,217 
MN iRise 8,426 13,147 16,986 19,403 20,620 
F 
Total, new obligations and new com- 
Ns ssstecce each a nsceenteess ecb 20,282 16,687 17,440; 18,029 17,242 









agricultural pests at ports-of-entry through user fees. These fees 
would also pay for the development of new detection techniques 
and regulate the movement of endangered species. 
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Tax Expenditures.—Agriculture is promoted by several tax ex- 
penditures. Farmers are permitted to deduct the costs of soil and 
water conservation projects on their land. In addition, the Tax 
Reform Act of 1986 permits farmers and timber growers to deduct 
the costs of producing products that have multi-year growing sea- 
sons. In contrast, non-agricultural entities are required to capital- 
ize the costs of multi-year production processes. The tax expendi- 
tures for these two agricultural deductions are estimated to be $565 
million and $110 million, respectively, in 1990. 

The 1986 tax legislation repealed the capital gains benefit farm- 
ers could derive from the sale of such products as livestock, which 
had been treated as capital assets. However, farmers were accorded 
a new tax expenditure that provides for preferential treatment 
when collateralized loans are settled for less than the principal 
owed. This preferential treatment is estimated to cost $10 million 
in 1990. 

Altogether, the estimated 1990 cost of tax expenditures in sup- 
port of agriculture is $645 million. 
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COMMERCE AND HOUSING CREDIT 


The Federal Government needs to ensure a stable supply of 
credit to all sectors of the economy. Commerce and housing credit 
programs supplement private sector financing of business and 
housing by providing assistance for mortgage credit, deposit insur- 
ance, and other subsidies for business. This function also includes 
non-credit programs for the advancement of commerce. 

The budget proposals reflect the administration’s goals of main- 
taining low-inflation, growth-oriented monetary and fiscal policies; 
reducing Federal intervention in private markets; and making ex- 
isting programs more efficient. These policies have supported con- 
tinued economic expansion, contributing to nearly 70,000 new busi- 
ness incorporations last year and the strongest sustained levels of 
housing starts and home sales since the 1970’s. Because of the 
booming private sector activity in this area, the budget proposes to 
reduce, terminate, or privatize programs in which the beneficiaries 
can be better served by the private sector. 

The administration is proposing $17.5 billion in budget authority 
for commerce and housing credit in 1990, and 1990 outlays are 
estimated to be $8.3 billion. Mortgage credit and deposit insurance 
programs and activities are a major portion of the assistance, with 
$11.6 billion in proposed budget authority in 1990. In addition, the 
budget proposes $0.8 billion in new direct loan obligations and 
$62.5 billion in new guaranteed loan commitments in 1990. 

The budget authority and outlays shown as proposed credit 
reform reflect the estimated subsidies implicit in Federal loan pro- 
grams. The administration’s proposed credit reform initiative is 
discussed in Part 6 of this volume. 





Mortgage Credit and Deposit Insurance.—In support of both the 
housing and financial markets, the Federal Government’s primary 
goals are fiscal and monetary policies that result in non-inflation- 
ary economic growth and a stable, sound financial system. Addi- 
tionally, the Government has long provided direct support in the 
form of grants and direct and guaranteed loans to those areas of 
the economy that the private sector does not adequately serve. 

Mortgage-Backed Securities—The Government National Mort- 
gage Association (GNMA) supports the mortgage market by guar- 
anteeing mortgage-backed securities that are issued by private 
lenders and backed by mortgages insured by the Federal Housing 
Administration (FHA) or guaranteed by the Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs (VA). The GNMA guarantee enhances the saleability of 
these securities in the capital markets. In 1989, GNMA is expected 
to issue new commitments on $62.6 billion in securities. For 1990, 
the administration proposes a new commitment limitation of $75 
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NATIONAL NEED: COMMERCE AND HOUSING CREDIT 
(Functional code 370; in millions of dollars) 
















Estimate 





Major missions and programs Actual 1988 
” 8 191 1992 


BUDGET AUTHORITY 


Mortgage credit and deposit insurance: 
Mortgage-backed securities (GNMA): 
HPYUUUINT GOUUN OUND soc ssccsscrtccsek ends cvvocsSheseckevetes|soceterenanventan 
Mortgage purchase activities (GNMA)........... 209 24 
Mortgage credit (FHA): 
UNNI IR iicai dss ArcccedessccchuesdSaessetlbavseste 984 1,558 
Proposed credit refOrm................ sean beta biuinconart bev eects 
= for the elderly or handicapped: 
I ala a dee REL RS PRD CLARE Wess ccdecctsda pb cecctbdictecnade 





Subtotal, Mortgage credit and deposit 















































CLL LAS 11,584 11,229 11,289 
a 
Postal service: 
Payments to the Postal Service fund: 
ET ASB sasstaclvosvaseesclcbcbnnr acho 517 436 497 560 578 
IN cairn ceich <sssbvaisanno dy <ivininenaehnoioulpacssetiereeibee —481 — 500 —§17 
Postal Service: 
NOUNS ND risks Lei ccschanhcclna icc : 3,255 2,524 2,266 
Proposed legislation NNR hn ssseszccnbintciitcsnvizetc tosses 
Subtotal, Postal Service .............0..sss-00»- 1,458 L 2,093 | 2,823 2,584 2,327 
i r t 
Other advancement of commerce: 
Small and minority business assistance: 
Rn 331 409 431 
Proposed legislation................. —13 —14 —16 
Proposed credit reform... 120 45 —T4 
Science and technology ................-csssessssseeesee 284 262 236 
Economic and demographic statistics............. 473 688 1,530 465 312 
International trade and other: 
I ch csartace spabguvsdcttposetcecenn 744 778 817 829 838 
PI 2a aga cee P arsntsiisesossseenal posssoviancessomrare DAS cn capinteubniiaye 
Subtotal, Other advancement of com- 
MOORE). SRL. AmA 2,063 2,215 3,070 1,994 1,727 
+ + 
Total, budget authority....................... 22,717 22,937 17,477 15,807 15,343 
| 





billion. Of that amount, new commitments are estimated to be 
issued for $66.3 billion in securities. 

GNMA mortgage-backed issuers earn a fee for servicing FHA 
and VA mortgages underlying GNMA’s securities. The administra- 
tion has recently published a notice of intent to deregulate this fee, 
thereby letting the market establish the rate. Currently, GNMA 
sets the servicing fee paid to issuers at 44 basis points per annum 
(44/100 of one percent) of the outstanding mortgage amount. This 
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minimum fee was originally established to ensure that lenders 
could profitably service the GNMA mortgage pools. However, the 
fee may be in excess of that needed to protect the Government’s 
interests and may in fact lead to higher mortgage rates for borrow- 
ers. 

The administration is also proposing to raise the fee paid to 
GNMA for guaranteeing mortgage-backed securities beginning in 
1991. The fee, which is currently set at 6 basis points, would be 
increased to 10 basis points by 1991 and to 15 basis points by 1992 
and thereafter. The fee increase would help bring GNMA’s fee 
structure closer to that charged by private issuers of mortgage- 
backed securities who provide similar guarantees, thereby improv- 
ing opportunities for private sector activity in the secondary 
market for home mortgages. The administration is proposing a 
similar phase-in of fees for the housing Government-sponsored en- 
terprises: the Federal National Mortgage Association and the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Mortgage Corporation. This fee is discussed in the 
general government function. 

Mortgage Credit.—The FHA provides mortgage insurance on 
single-family homes, apartments, manufactured housing, and 
health care facilities. This insurance protects lenders from loss in 
the event of default on loans. The single-family mortgage insurance 
program (the largest of the FHA programs) has underwriting and 
downpayment requirements intended to assist low- and moderate- 
income families who otherwise would not be able to afford to buy a 
home. However, many families using the FHA program can qualify 
for private mortgage insurance. In 1989, nearly $57 billion in new 
FHA mortgage insurance commitments are expected. For 1990, the 
administration proposes a new commitment limitation of $67 bil- 
lion on FHA guarantees, which exceeds the $59 billion of new 
commitments estimated for 1990. 

Housing for the Elderly or Handicapped.—The section 202 hous- 
ing program provides direct loan financing at subsidized rates to 
non-profit organizations for the development of housing for the 
very-low-income elderly and handicapped. Housing for the elderly 
and handicapped is also subsidized through other rental assistance 
programs. These programs are described in the income security 
function. 

The administration proposes to replace section 202 direct loans 
with $78 million in credit vouchers. These vouchers are expected to 
help subsidize $389 million in private market loans for the con- 
struction of 7,000 elderly and handicapped units in 1990. The total 
includes 3,000 units for the handicapped, of which 400 are set aside 
for the mentally ill, otherwise handicapped, homeless. 

Credit vouchers provide private lenders with a cash grant whose 
value reflects both the interest subsidy and default risk associated 
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(Functional code 370; in millions of dollars) 








NATIONAL NEED: COMMERCE AND HOUSING CREDIT 





Actual 1988 





Major missions and programs 








1989 





















OUTLAYS 


Mortgage credit and deposit insurance: 
a Aes securities (GNMA): 
Pa TR Te Tee —92 —210 


Proposed credit reform 
Mortgage oe | activities (GNMA)........... 
age credit (FHA): 
EXISTING LAW...........secsccsseeecenee 
Proposed credit reform. 
Housing for the elderly or handicapped 
Existing law.............. 


Proposed legi 
Pr credit reform......... 
Rural a programs (FmHA) 



















—313 


ea col csscccds Stas anttalonqnpsbeonesitesohasiosshorkeegaenasds 


863 
—5 


586 
1,605 


—143 


1990 1991 1992 


— 364 —339 
—23 —15 
1,138 1,186 

—4 —4 
922 660 
1,597 1,928 


—19 37 





















































































more efficient use of budget resources. 








1,596 1,312 1,051 
— 1,692 140 ll 
35 34 61 
—1,324 | —1,940 | —2,624 
2,067 6,567 4,934 
—211 —197 —211 
5 | Dh evtuaai 
Subtotal, Mortgage credit and deposit 4 
I ocak sce capqssreennsck 14,997 | 17 238 | 3,069 9,164 6,752 
Postal sei 
Neca 0 the Postal Service fund: 
MOU hc Scessissdascens cables neds 517 436 497 560 578 
‘i oe aN ig al — 48) — 500 —517 
stal Serv 
Existing aed ot ta ecds. i 1,712 142 2,198 1,429 1,372 
Proposed legislation ...cccccrsneesctosesnsnn iia fe faerie se 
Subtotal, Postal Service ..............-.ssss00+« 2,229 Py. 2,214 1,489 1,433 
Other advancement of commerce: 
Small and minority business assistance: 
— es mae = = = 
oposed legislation .......... _ _ — 
Proposed credit reform 118 48 —69 
Science and technology ................sscsssseessseee 284 269 247 
Economic and demographic statistics ‘ 
International trade and other: 
ister caherececscsarsesoccctecsssvercorte 
NOG cc Soi oie Sod de so: Bie cuss dee, 
Subtotal, Other advancement of com- 
Rica 
Total, outhays ..............ccecseesseesecsseenees 12,559 





with the project. The voucher amount is sufficient to provide lend- 
ers the same return that could be earned on a market-rate loan to 
a comparable project. Credit vouchers provide a method of financ- 
ing projects that is consistent with the goals of credit reform and a 
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The administration proposes to address the needs of elderly and 
handicapped households, as well as other very low-income house- 
holds, primarily through the rental housing voucher program 
rather than housing construction programs. Rental vouchers are 
discussed in the income security function. 

Rural Housing Programs.—The Farmers Home Administration 
(FmHA) in the Department of Agriculture operates several loan 
and grant programs to repair and construct housing in rural areas. 
The largest of these programs is the rural housing insurance fund, 
which makes single- and multi-family housing loans at deeply sub- 
sidized interest rates. The President proposes to build upon the 
successful 1988 rural housing voucher initiative operated by HUD 
in conjunction with FmHA. That initiative placed over 2,200 HUD 
housing vouchers in rural areas traditionally served by FmHA. 
Vouchers increase family housing choices and permit more effi- 
cient use of existing private market housing. For 1990, the adminis- 
tration is requesting 20,000 rural housing vouchers to be funded by 
FmHA, and $100 million in direct loans for multi-family housing 
construction targeted to areas experiencing housing shortages. The 
administration is also proposing funding to bring substandard rural 
homes up to housing code standards. Further discussion of these 
programs can be found in the income security function. The budget 
also reflects legislation to sell rural housing loans, without re- 
course, in 1990 through 1994. 

Credit and Banking.—A number of programs enhance the safety 
and soundness of the banking system and affect its responsiveness 
to the needs of both savers and borrowers. The Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation (FDIC) insures the deposits of all federally 
chartered and many State-chartered commercial and savings 
banks. FDIC handled over 200 failures and assistance transactions 
in 1988, resulting in a net loss to the fund of $2 billion and a year- 
end equity balance of $16.3 billion. The loss was the first operating 
loss in FDIC’s history. FDIC’s problem bank list continues to de- 
cline from its 1987 high of 1,624 institutions. FDIC anticipates bank 
failures and assistance agreements will decrease to approximately 
150 to 175 transactions in 1990. As a result, FDIC expects to add 
about $1 billion to its reserve balance in 1990 as the number and 


’ size of bank failures declines. 


CREDIT PROGRAMS—COMMERCE AND HOUSING CREDIT 
(In millions of dollars) 








Direct loans: 

Mortgage-backed securities (GNMA): 
Change in outstandings...................cccssssssssseesee 
Outstandin 
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CREDIT PROGRAMS—COMMERCE AND HOUSING CREDIT—Continued 
(In millions of dollars) 


aaa securities (GNMA) (credit 
refor 


Change im OUTSTANGINGS...............cccssssseseeessseeeee 

Outstandings 
Mortgage insurance (FHA): 

Change in outstandingS................c-ssssccsseessseees 

Outstandings 
Mortgage purchase activity (GNMA): 

Change in outstandingS.................cssssssssssesssen 

Outstandings 
FHA fund (credit reform): 

New obligations 

* Change in outstandings..... 


=— for the elderly or handicapped: * 
lew obligations 
Change | in outstandings........ 
et 
Housing for the elderly or handicapped (credit 
reform): 
New obligations 
Change in outstandings 
Outstandings 
Rural housing insurance loan (credit reform): 
New obligations 
Change in outstandings 
Outstandings 
Rural housing insurance fund: 
New obligations 
Peo a . oe 
Outstand 
Central iquidy facility (NCUA): 
New obligations 
Change in outstandings... 
Outstandings 
Small Business Administration: 
New obligations 
Change in outstandings 
Outstandings 
FDIC: 














Change in outstandingS...............ccsssecsecsssssseesee 
—— ings 


Nee obligations 

Change in outstandings 

Outstandings 
Other: 








FO OUNIIOIND sescsensoasesecoscsssnnsscessorsonsitot 
Change in outstandings... 
Outstandings 


Total, direct loans: 
New obligations 
Change in outstandings 
Outstandings 


Guaranteed loans: 
Mortgage-backed securities (GNMA):2 
New Commitments ..............cccssccsssesssssesessssesee 
Change in outstandings 
Outstandings 
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Estimate 
Actual 1988 
1989 1990 1991 1992 
aA, Jolinentiegs® 1 3 
tes Bane a eal 1 4 
478 931 528 669 607 
5123} 6,054] 6,582] 7,252] 7,858 
eee ogg fee Spe 0d fo ss 
Bh ciscol Lussis Bell dlbancis 
89 139 203 
37 15 118 
37 113 231 
565 Rte se tinkrs Jo tu Bs Senaee 
298 1) 313)  —225| 17 
6863| 7,165} 6851| 6626] 6,449 
28 
8 
8 
550 520 465 
458 470 446 
458 928| 1,374 
lL, GIN i te 
587 335 | —5812| —2181| 2189 
27,098 | 27,432| 21,620| 19439] 17'250 
63 68 20 20 20 
7 qo Rg 5 5 
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82 BDO CAS) JV 3 CABO 
358} —290) 413 | 319 |" "377 
4149| 3859| 3446) 3,127) 2,749 
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— 18,609 | —35,707 | —36,609 
342,428 | 306,721! 270,112 
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CREDIT PROGRAMS—COMMERCE AND HOUSING CREDIT—Continued 
(In millions of dollars) 





Mortgage-backed securities subsidies (GNMA): 


Pe issn satacsucclacniassepscna icegmarcscnnioe 66,260 


Change in outstandings 
NR scsi tek cscs neectaisscdeelin 
Mortgage insurance (FHA): 
New COMMItMENES ..............cc.cseseccseecsneecsneeceneees 
Change in outstandings 
lle iniataincccicmedimasionl 
FHA fund (credit reform): 
New COMMItMENES ................ccsscccccccecceceseeeeeeeees 
Change in outstandings 
ooo ceacesapreoccascerssrereoereantt 
Rural housing (FmHA): 
Change in outstandingS...................ccccsusesseseenes 
Na oastscacpcnannce 
Small Business Administration: 
New commitments .............ccscssssscccssseccssneeeeenees 
Change in outstandings 
EPOUDNNG acs ccsoe cscs Sctnewacesasocaceosbtente 
FSLIC: 





New commitments ............. 
Change in outstandings 
a. Outstandings ieches Sweets eee eka 


New RII scsessccshoesceosectsectvtnapesonectones 
Change in outstandings 
RI i ciinsdassinnssctteonse tbdvidilac 

Less — loans held as direct loans by 
GNMA:% 


Change in outstandingS..................ccssssssessesees 
baci itoring acconsomviecacinneeie 


Total, guaranteed loans: 
New COMMItMeNES ...............csseccccccsnserseeee 
Change in outstandings 
ORS ciel ct cee cee 





Total, new obligations and new com- 
mitment 





" Does not include credit generated by credit vouchers. 
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97,856 | 151,360 


—9,791 | —23,304 | —19,212 
312,013 | 288,709 | 269,497 


60,690 | 62,566 
44622 | 44,445 
77,376 | 121,821 


-9 
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3,535 
438 
12,101 
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56,951 | 63,668 





2 GNMA guarantees securities that are backed by pools of loans previously insured by FHA, VA, or FmHA. These secondary guarantees of loans 


are not included in the guaranteed loan totals on this table. 


3 When guaranteed loans are acquired by another budget account, they are counted as direct loans in the credit budget. This deduction for 


GNMA eliminates double counting. 


During 1988, the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion (FSLIC) significantly increased the number of insolvent thrift 
institutions it has closed or merged—the approximately 150 institu- 
tions closed or assisted from January through November represent 
an historic high. Many of these institutions were in the oil-de- 
pressed southwest, reflecting the priority assigned by the Bank 


Board to this region through 


its Southwest Plan. Although the 


thrift industry as a whole continued to incur losses during 1988, 
the aggregate loss during the third quarter of 1988 was only $1.6 
billion, down sharply from the more than $3.5 billion in losses 


realized in each of the previous two quarters. Losses were concen- 
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trated among 434 General Accepted Accounting Principle (GAAP) 
insolvent thrifts (with about 10 percent of thrift industry assets). 
On the other hand, 2,590 GAAP solvent thrifts realized third quar- 
ter earnings (net income after taxes) of almost $800 million. The 
1988 FSLIC financial assistance contributed to the decline in indus- 
try losses and reduction in insolvencies. From January to Septem- 
ber, the number of GAAP insolvent thrifts, adjusting for new insol- 
vencies, was reduced from over 500 to 434. 

Net outlays for FSLIC in 1988 were $8.1 billion. Total gross 
outlays of $16.4 billion (primarily for new thrift insolvency case 
resolutions) were offset by $8.3 billion in 1988 collections. The 
principal sources of income for FSLIC are insurance premiums— 
both the regular deposit insurance premium of one-twelfth of 1 
percent of deposits and the special assessment of one-eighth of 1 
percent of deposits; receipts from the Financing Corporation 
(FICO), an off-budget subsidiary of the Federal Home Loan Banks 
created in the 1987 Competitive Equality Banking Act (CEBA) to 
help recapitalize the FSLIC; and investment earnings and proceeds 
from the sale of acquired assets of liquidated thrifts. 

The budget projects that FSLIC will expend another $15.9 billion 
in 1989, $9.1 billion in 1990 and $39 billion in the out-years to 
continue resolving the worst of the remaining GAAP insolvent 
thrift cases. Net budget outlays for FSLIC are estimated to be $8.7 
billion in 1989 and $2.1 billion in 1990. This level of spending 
should allow the FSLIC to close at least the 100 most unprofitable 
of the remaining GAAP insolvent institutions, which accounted for 
over 77 percent of the 3rd quarter losses realized by all the GAAP 
insolvent thrifts. The administration has initiated an effort, led by 
the Secretary of Treasury, to formulate a comprehensive plan to 
resolve remaining thrift insolvency problems, including identifying 
additional funding sources for FSLIC and essential reforms of the 
Federal deposit insurance system to ensure that these problems do 
not reoccur. This plan is expected to be presented to the new 
President shortly after the budget is submitted. For more details, 
see the discussion in Major Policy Initiatives, Fiscal Year 1990. 

This budget does not reflect the use of any resources that may 
become available pending completion of this comprehensive reform 
plan. Should additional resources be made available, FSLIC has 
prepared plans to proceed at a more rapid pace in 1989 and 1990. 

The National Credit Union Administration charters and regu- 
lates Federal credit unions, provides liquidity assistance to member 
credit unions, and insures depositors’ accounts at both federally- 
chartered and State-chartered credit unions. The equity of the 


National Credit Union Share Insurance Fund (NCUSIF) reached 
$1.9 billion in 1988, up from $1.6 billion in 1987. From 1989 to 1990, 
NCUSIF equity is expected to grow from $2.0 billion to $2.2 billion. 
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NCUSIF collections are expected to exceed its gross outlays by $167 
million in 1990. The budget proposes that the Central Liquidity 
Fund (CLF) discontinue its borrowing from the Federal Financing 
Bank, relying instead on existing liquidity sources and credit union 
industry resources. 


Postal Service.—The U.S. Postal Service (USPS) is an independ- 
ent federal corporation within the executive branch. There are 
three components of Postal Service budget outlays: the subsidy for 
religious and charitable mailings (the Revenue Forgone Appropria- 
tion), appropriation for nonfunded liabilities for former Post Office 
Department employees, and the difference between total USPS 
receipts (e.g., stamp sales receipts) and expenditures. Expenditures 
are expected to exceed receipts in both 1989 and 1990. Net outlays 
for 1989 are estimated to be $579 million, with a substantial in- 
crease in 1990 to $2.2 billion due to higher operating costs and 
capital outlays. The Postal Service will operate at a cash loss in 
both years despite a $4.3 billion revenue infusion from the 17 
percent rate increase implemented in April 1988. 

The budget reflects several administration initiatives to achieve 
competitive postal service reform by: (1) endorsing phased imple- 
mentation of the Privatization Commission’s recommendations in 
the 1990 management report that accompanies the President’s 
budget, (2) proposing two limited regional test projects to expand 
private delivery of addressed third-class and urgent mail, and (3) 
establishing a Presidential Commission on the future of the Postal 
Service. 

The budget also reflects legislation to terminate Federal subsi- 
dies for the Postal Service. Postal operating and capital costs would 
be reduced to offset the Federal subsidy loss. The budget reflects 
draft legislation to implement most of the Postal Rate Commis- 
sion’s remaining 1986 recommendations to eliminate abuses of Fed- 
eral postal rate subsidies provided through Revenue Forgone Ap- 
propriation. The legislation would: (1) terminate certain categories 
of the subsidized rate program, such as political advocacy mail, 
materials with high commercial advertising content, and “educa- 
tional” mail from organizations that do not maintain 
student/teacher relationships; (2) request a small appropriation for 
free-for-the-blind and overseas voters mail; and (3) shift remaining 
subsidy costs for religious and charitable organizations to other 
postal patrons. These reforms would reduce the 1990 appropriation 
by $481 million. 

The budget reflects legislation that would establish separate sub- 
classes for Government mail to eliminate excess overhead charges 
paid by the Government. Rates would be based on actual attributa- 
ble costs and overhead charges equal to average overhead rates for 
comparable classes of mail. Government mail would still be proc- 
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essed in USPS’s current mail stream, without change in service 
standards, but would be charged rates more closely aligned with 
actual costs incurred. The 1990 savings in government postage is 
estimated at $346 million and is shown in the defense function ($85 
million) and the allowances category ($261 million). 

Finally, the budget reflects legislation that would require USPS 
to fund new liabilities created with each new retirement COLA for 
Postal Service and Post Office Department annuitants. USPS pay- 
ments to the Retirement Fund would be equal to the present value 
of new retirement COLA liabilities amortized over 10 years. Be- 
cause the budget proposes a 1990 COLA freeze for government 
annuitants, USPS’s initial payment to the retirement fund would 
begin in calendar year 1991. This proposal would also require 
USPS to make annual Federal Employment Health Benefits 
(FEHB) payments to the FEHB Fund for all postal annuitants and 
survivors of annuitants, beginning in 1990. 

To insure that these subsidy terminations are achieved without 
service cutbacks, cash drawdowns, or increased postal rates, the 
budget requests legislation to require $1.6 billion in outlay reduc- 
tions in Postal’s capital and operating budgets for 1990. The Postal 
Service would be required to achieve these reductions through 
contracting-out and other productivity improvements; capping 1990 
pay and COLA raises at the Government-wide 2 percent level; and 


hiring additional low-cost casual employees to replace attrition 


losses. New capital commitments would be held at the 1987 record- 
high level of $2,136 million. 


Other Advancement of Commerce.—Federal programs attempt to 
support an environment for fair and equitable business opportuni- 


ties and increase international competitiveness by providing techni- 
cal assistance, developing and distributing scientific standards, col- 
lecting and disseminating information on the economy and the 
population, administering U.S. trade laws, and providing export 


promotion assistance to small and medium-sized businesses. 


Small and Minority Business Assistance.—The administration 


proposes to continue to provide Federal credit assistance to small 
and minority businesses in the form of guaranteed loans. Direct 
loans are proposed for termination. Guaranteed loans of $2.9 billion 


are proposed in 1990 for the Small Business Administration (SBA) 


general and handicapped business programs, small and minority 
enterprise business investment company programs, and develop- 
ment company programs. To improve the Federal Government’s 
efforts to assist minority business enterprises, the administration 


proposes to consolidate the minority business development assist- 


ance program, currently in the Department of Commerce, into the 
minority business assistance programs within the SBA. 
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As part of the effort to improve Federal credit management, the 
administration is proposing increases in guarantee fees for SBA’s 
programs, which are expected to result in $94 million in increased 
receipts for 1990. In addition, measures are proposed to reduce the 
Federal Government’s contingent liability, by increasing both the 
borrowers’ and the lenders’ share of default costs. These proposals 
would encourage sounder credit origination decisions and should 
result in lower default rates. The budget also proposes to sell loans 
during 1990, resulting in $182 million in gross proceeds. 

Other.—The U.S. Travel and Tourism Administration’s (USTTA) 
international marketing program encourages foreign travel to the 
United States by providing technical assistance to private, State, 
and local tourism organizations. For 1990 and beyond, the adminis- 
tration proposes that the entire USTTA program be fee-funded. 
The administration again requests legislation to establish a Travel 
Facilitation Fee of $1 for each traveler arriving at ports of entry in 
the United States, its possessions, and its territories. The charge 
would be collected from airline and cruise ship carriers, which are 
the primary beneficiaries of the program, and would be used to 
fund existing and expanded USTTA programs in 1990 and beyond. 

The administration proposes $1.5 billion in budget authority in 
1990 for the Bureau of the Census, an increase of over $900 million 
above the 1989 appropriation. This increase would finance activi- 


ties associated with the 1990 Decennial Census, including the col- 


lection and processing of approximately 100 million census ques- 
tionnaires. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission (SEC) and the Com- 
modity Futures Trading Commission (CFTC) are responsible for 
ensuring that the Nation’s financial markets are operated efficient- 


ly and fairly. The securities, futures and options markets perform 
important roles in the economy. The administration proposes to 
increase budget authority in 1990 for the SEC and CFTC by 19 
percent and 8 percent, respectively, to permit these agencies to 


keep pace with major changes in these markets and corresponding 
increased workloads. 


The administration is continuing its support for numerous initia- 
tives in the International Trade Administration, directed at in- 


creasing exports and improving the nation’s trade balance. 


The National Bureau of Standards was renamed the National 


Institute of Standards & Technology by the Omnibus Trade and 
Competitiveness Act of 1988. The budget proposes increases over 
the 1989 enacted level of $8.7 million for scientific initiatives to 
strengthen U.S. competitiveness and $3 million for continued im- 


plementation of the Computer Security Act of 1987. 


Tax Expenditures.—There are numerous tax expenditure pro- 
grams designed to increase the supply of savings, to encourage 
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TAX EXPENDITURES FOR COMMERCE AND HOUSING CREDIT 
(Outlay equivalents; in millions of dollars) 









Estimates 
Description 
















Commerce and housing credit: 
Exclusion of interest on State and local industrial development bonds................ 3,475 3,335 
Exemption of credit UmiOn INCOME .............sssssscccssssescceessssesseseessssecssesssuseeeesssssenscs 295 315 
Excess bad debt reserves of financial institutions ..................scssssssssssceseessssssesses 65 35 
Exclusion of interest on life insuranCe SAVINGS .............s.ccccccsssssseesecceccessssnsneseseees 7,940| 8,740 
Special merger rules for financial institutionS....................cossssssccssssssssssssseeeseeeenes 2,145 2,320 
Special alternative tax on small property and casualty insurance companies ...... 120 120 
Tax exemption of certain insurance COMPANIES...................csscsscseeccseecneecsesecueeeees 25 25 
Small property and casualty insurance company deduction .... 45 40 
Small life insurance company GEUCKIONS..................ssvecccessnseeseessnseeseseessnseeseesened 85 85 
Exemption of RIC expenses from the miscellaneous deductions floor................... 345 415 
Deductibility of interest on Consumer Credit ................ssssccssssssecsssssessesesssseeeesen 3,280 1,740 


Deductibility of mortgage interest on owner —occupied homes 
Deductibility of property tax on owner —occupied NOMES .................:.-s:e-seecseeeeee 
Exclusion of interest on State and local housing bonds for owner — occupied 

NOU sin dek chess cache haa panes Me ihseicdoscenkeke cosh WeDo ones taahSpcahescbeniactet sci escahaeda 2,360 2,230 


Exclusion of interest on State and local debt for rental housing..... 1,630} 1,720 
Deferral of income from post-1987 installment sales...................... 670 735 
Capital gains (other than agriculture, timber, iron Ore aNd Cal) ............ccccsscee] ZOD | .cssseccssseeesspenneecesssecees 
Deferral of capital gains On MOMS SAleS.................sssecsssecssescsneeesseecsssesssssessetesnee 3,910 4,110 
Exclusion of capital gains on home sales for persons age 55 and over.............. ; 4,195 4,250 


Carryover basis of capital gains at death ..............essssesssseesssssssssesssseessneceneerenees 
Carryover basis of capital gains OM gifts ............ssssssssssssssssssssesscsessessssssececeeeeeeeee 
Investment credit (other than employee stock ownership plans, rehabilitation 

of structures, energy property, and reforestation expenditures)................... 
Accelerated depreciation of rental HOUSING ....................ccssescsessseessessseessneeeseeeneees 
Accelerated depreciation of buildings other than renta! housing......................... 
Accelerated depreciation of machinery and equipment...................-.ccccsseccsseesenees 
ae NNN TOI cs csannsinonssshonspnnnapinnndSinnscnpnenassanvesscicspusstifieavtosy 
PaMMDTTRUON OF SET T WCB TS naan cincccncvesesnvessecvvscszcnvccssinetescovevesorsssced 
Reduced rates on the first $100,000 of corporate income.................sssccsssseesee 
Exception from passive loss rules for $25,000 of rental losses....................scs0e« 
Treatment of Alaska Native Corporations................c:.-sscccsssssscssecsssessnnecssneessnees 
Permanent exceptions from imputed interest rules ................:..scessecssessseessneesnesens 


Total (after interactions), commerce and housing credit ?...................s00e. 143,245 











152,860 | 160,660 


we ae of total tax expenditures for this function reflects interactive effects among the individual items. Therefore, the estimates cannot 
sit . 











homeownership, and to reduce the cost of acquiring or financing 
the purchase of assets used in commerce. These are listed in the 
table. Some of the programs, such as the depreciation and bank 
bad debt reserve provisions, have been modified by the Tax Reform 
Act of 1986; and others, such as capital gains and investment tax 
credit, were repealed. Individuals may deduct miscellaneous ex- 
penses only to the extent that they exceed 2 percent of adjusted 
gross income (AGI). Regulated investment company (RIC), i.e., 
mutual fund, shareholder expenses are exempt from this floor. 
Taxpayers are thus not required to include in their taxable income, 
amounts greater than actually received from mutual funds. Alto- 
gether, the estimated 1990 budget outlays for these tax subsidies to 
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commerce and housing credit is $160.7 billion, 5.1 percent more 
than the $152.9 billion total for 1989. A detailed description of 
these tax expenditure programs and the way they have been affect- 
ed by the Tax Reform Act can be found in Special Analysis G. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


The Federal Government seeks to facilitate a safe, efficient, and 
cost-effective national transportation system that contributes to the 
national economy, advances interstate commerce, and supports the 
national defense. 

An integrated and efficient national, State, and local transporta- 
tion network requires the combined and cooperative efforts of the 
Federal Government, States, localities, and the private sector. Each 
level of government should promote and maintain those transpor- 
tation services and facilities for which it is appropriately responsi- 
ble, with the Federal Government concentrating its efforts and 
limited resources on improving the interstate transportation 
system and on ensuring compliance with needed safety standards. 
The private sector, when freed of unnecessary governmental re- 
strictions and allowed to compete freely in the transportation 
market, is an invaluable partner with all levels of government in 
the effort to ensure appropriate and cost-effective levels of trans- 
portation services at the lowest reasonable cost. 

The administration requests $28.8 billion of budget authority in 
1990 for national ground, air, water, and other transportation sys- 
tems, $0.6 billion less than for 1989. Obligations for highway, high- 
way safety, and transit programs supported by the highway trust 
fund are targeted to the level of anticipated user fee receipts over 
the authorization period, 1987 through 1991. Requested funding for 
air transportation is increased by $1.2 billion, or 16 percent, be- 
tween 1989 and 1990, with the largest increase associated with the 
need to continue modernization of the air traffic control system. 

The administration continues to stress the importance of requir- 
ing transportation users to pay the full cost of their transportation 
benefits. In 1981, 45 percent of the Department of Transportation’s 
(DOT) costs were funded by user fees. As a result of continual 
efforts since 1981, the administration is able to propose that 74 
percent of DOT’s costs be financed through user fees in 1990. 
Subsidizing certain transportation services at the expense of all 
taxpayers results in a misallocation of society’s resources and pro- 
vides an unfair disadvantage to unsubsidized, but socially and eco- 
nomically useful, transportation services. - 








Ground Transportation.—Proposed budget authority in 1990 is 
$15.9 billion for highway, highway safety, mass transit, railroad, 
and regulatory programs, a $2.7 billion decrease from 1989. The 
budget continues the administration’s commitment to maintaining 
the quality of the Federal-aid highway system within available 
user fee resources, promoting highway, railroad and pipeline 
safety, eliminating general taxpayer subsidies for Amtrak and 








TRANSPORTATION 


NATIONAL NEED: EFFICIENT TRANSPORTATION SYSTEMS 
(Functional code 400; in millions of dollars) 





Estimate 








Major missions and programs Actual 1988 in T 2 T 08 om 
BUDGET AUTHORITY 
Ground transportation: 
eee 13,807 14,222 13,850 13,850 13,850 
oe = ESAS ES A ES 402 328 335 337 339 
ass transit: 
ce cscs csocsonsedodicpesatceaasn 3,337 3,317 1,394 1,490 1,521 
, —— Ne acct ectes eich esc keiessace 223 123 84 
ailroads: 
acs descijupiusicossacetsaisceined 676 672 61 56 56 
POUUUNNNOIODE 35 sca caeccscccebscacesshasnacondsctetsceekeaf ecbcatescasiscrte —9 —15 —31 
Regulation: 
aA ccetancs acescesigctien sacotant 44 43 45 45 45 
PU MOIR a daecacesccoccessitsonsaleecnaiosecdateyzeced pocciaca —14 | —29 | —29 











Subtotal, Ground transportation.............. 18,267 | 18,582 15,885 15,857 15,835 
F + — —=- — 
Air transportation: 





Airports and airways (FAA) .............ss...sse000 | 6,143 6,631 7,743 8,235 8,420 
Aeronautical research and technology............. 740 815 940 1,002 1,003 
Air Carrier SUDSIGIGS.................csesccssseecssseeeeeees 24 25 [pseseenenernen f -seessninnenecd aa 
Subtotal, Air transportation ................... 6,906 7,472 8,683 9,237 9,423 

= + +e — 








Water transportation: ' 
Marine safety and transportation: 





























MN Uc Sacks Scisiscsicasinssbccsnecscctbeice 2,541 2,953 3,451 3,332 3,430 
RIND 650s in ccssvccseosbuttvdPiasneceroictectlacal pal tancaagen — 182 — 188 —185 
Ocean shipping: 
I chips ccncsennasicargntictsescand 406 258 379 384 371 
ss snssts ccsjanceccsviascsucisatllpasaatbidaveidesil 465 43 44 
Proposed credit refOrM.............ccccssecssseeeens Fic tal ce ice . . * 
Reimbursement to Treasury from Panama | 
Msi gnisutinranbemindncnccmeeied — 86 [senveecsonnneoa eneoornnscoosnse eeneesoosnsensennspensnseertnnneee 
Subtotal, Water transportation .............. 2,861 3,212 4,113 3,572 3,660 
F —- + 5 
Other transportation ...................cc.ccccccseessseeeon 107 133 150 145 145 
Total, budget authority...................... | 28,141 29,398 28,831 28,810 29,064 





* $500,000 or less. 


mass transit, providing equitable distribution of user fee revenues, 
and requiring State and local cost sharing on all projects. 
Highways.—The administration proposes to implement the provi- 
sions of the Surface Transportation and Uniform Relocation Assist- 
ance Act (STURAA) within the level of anticipated user fee re- 
ceipts deposited in the highway account of the highway trust fund. 
Consistent with previous policy, the administration proposes to set 
annual obligations so that spending from the highway account of 
the highway trust fund does not exceed user fee receipts during the 
1987-1991 authorization period, as it did during the previous high- 
way authorization period by $5.1 billion. Therefore, obligations for 
the Federal-aid highways program are planned at $12.4 billion in 
1990, compared to $13.4 billion projected for 1989. To ensure judi- 
cious use of user fee revenue, the administration also plans to 
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require a non-Federal cost sharing of at least 20 percent of project 
costs for all so-called “demonstration” and special interest projects. 


NATIONAL NEED: EFFICIENT TRANSPORTATION SYSTEMS 
(Functional code 400; in millions of dollars) 





















































: het 1988 Estimate 
Major missions and programs tual 1989 | 1990 1991 1992 
OUTLAYS 
Ground transportation: 
PN ee cle ccansnabsbvcocsits 13,921 13,524 13,337 12,784 12,591 
I I ss aac tssonesaniccsiarenitone 292 335 352 361 358 
Mass transit: 
Existing law............. 3,212 2,923 2,519 
Proposed legislation 112 184 322 
Railroads: 
Ei cuierstcconanuenumaetininen 577 514 199 121 60 
UNDE SNES EA cLGk dl scssscasebeanstesand —9 —15 —3l 
Regulation: 
cl sscsisnsienigirorsscoruensser 43 43 45 45 45 
ROUDRININUNDUNN 5c. cceesccscscsassecncnesscbel ivascesscbale gseacdSsnnssopsnvssbncnce —16 —29 | —29 
Subtotal, Ground transportation..........) 18,148 | 17,949 17,230 | 16,373 | 15.3 
= — 
Air transportation: 
Airports and airways (FAA) ..............ss:sssssee 5,191 5,769 6,639 7,268 7,559 
Aeronautical research and technology............. 680 752 866 961 999 
IE CORTOT GUMGINOS sca ninsssocinvcssoonssssniserssceos! 26 25 BN ccc terete 
Subtotal, Air transportation ................... 5,897 6,546 a 7,507 8,228 8,558 
Water transportation: 
Marine safety and transportation: 
_ | ee 2,719 2,917 3,083 3,335 3,500 
PUM NUIOIOIN 3255s cascecascsicnegasedesssccesf csccebsopeypssabe soSdcinnsctoercta — 182 — 186 — 188 
Ocean shipping: 
I i i cccssahnade dotinias 514 576 562 
Proposed legislation .................. —4 3 22 
Proposed credit reform —4 —4 —4 
Reimbursement to Treasury from Panama 
III TEMA coonnncensAtsas Ei osonvessostovvaiel EAI saiccopensssanssvitl tories canes A icaill tool lbasbcloescoseosesnse 
Subtotal, Water transportation .............. 3,111 3,395 3,406 3,724 3,893 
Other transportation ...................csccssescsesessneee ae 137 L 144 144 | 145 
Ag ee ee 27,272 28,027 28,287 28,470 28,429 




















Highway Safety.—The proposed funding level of $335 million in 
1990 for Federal highway safety programs is 2 percent higher than 
the 1989 level of $328 million. The proposed 1990 funds would 
maintain current support for Federal vehicle safety research and 
development and for promulgation and enforcement of Federal 
safety standards. 

The administration continues to support State and local efforts 
to reduce the incidence of individuals driving under the influence 
of alcohol or illegal drugs. The 1990 budget request is $11.1 million 
more than the 1989 enacted level for programs to reduce the use of 
alcohol and drugs while operating a motor vehicle. 
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Mass Transit.—The current Federal program for mass transit is 
contrary to the administration’s view that support of essentially 
local activities is not an appropriate Federal role, especially when 
financed from the general fund in excess of user fee receipts. In an 
effort to use Federal dollars as wisely as possible, the administra- 
tion requests legislation to be effective in 1990 to target mass 
transit funding (except for Washington Metro) to the level of re- 
ceipts provided by the one cent per gallon of the motor fuel tax 
dedicated to mass transit. Most of the funds would be distributed 
by formula to States and large urban areas, which could use grant 
funds on public transportation capital projects provided they make 
matching contributions of at least 50 percent. Based on these objec- 
tives, the administration is seeking $1.6 billion in budget authority 
for mass transit in 1990. 

The administration recommends an immediate end to transit 
discretionary grant funding, which has promoted the construction 
of local transit systems that often have been too costly and underu- 
tilized. Funding for these grants comes from the one cent of the 
fuel tax dedicated to transit. The administration believes it is 
inequitable to continue subsidizing the projects of less than 20 
cities by fuel taxes paid throughout the country. The fuel tax 
receipts should be distributed more equitably by formula to States 
and localities. Adoption of this proposal would save $1.0 billion in 
1990. 

The administration also recommends termination of operating 
subsidies to large and medium-sized cities, but not small urban and 
rural areas. Federal operating subsidies, begun in 1974 in response 
to the energy crisis to increase transit ridership and decrease fuel 
consumption, have generally financed inefficiency. Given that 
State and local support for transit accounts for less than 2 percent 
of combined State/local spending, more should be done at that 
level to pay the costs of operating transit systems. 

The administration proposes a $42 million grant for the Wash- 
ington, D.C., Metrorail, which is the amount needed in 1990 for 
testing and training costs consistent with the Federal commitment 
made in the 1986 full funding agreement. The Federal Government 
has fulfilled its commitment for funding construction of the 89.5- 
mile system. Through 1990, a total of $7.6 billion will have been 
made available by the Federal Government for the Washington 
Metro system, far more than what has been provided for any other 
new subway system in the country. 

Railroads.—In keeping with the administration’s policy of reduc- 
ing Federal responsibility for rail activities unrelated to safety, 
proposed budget authority for railroads in 1990 is $52 million, 
which includes $9 million in requested user fees. This amount is 
$620 million less than in 1989. The decrease is attributable to the 
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proposed elimination of subsidies for Amtrak as well as the elimi- 
nation of the Northeast corridor improvement and local rail service 
assistance programs. The administration recommends a new rail 
safety user fee to offset the costs of the Government to ensure safe 
rail operations nationwide. 

Since 1970, the Federal Government has provided Amtrak with 
approximately $14 billion in direct and indirect subsidies. Despite a 
virtual monopoly on intercity rail passenger service and a subsidy 
averaging about $30 per passenger in 1988, Amtrak serves less 
than 0.5 percent of all intercity travel. Given scarce resources and 
competing demands of high priority Federal programs, the admin- 
istration believes the Federal Government simply cannot afford to 
continue subsidizing the trips of business travellers and vacation- 
ers. 

Regulation.—The administration proposes the continuation of its 
efforts to eliminate unnecessary Federal transportation regulations 
and to remove nonessential constraints on the competitive oper- 
ation of the private transportation sector, especially the motor 
freight transportation industry. The administration again recom- 
mends complete deregulation of the motor carrier, household goods 
freight forwarder, bus, and inland water transportation industries, 
and termination of the Interstate Commerce Commission (ICC) as 
an independent agency by October 1, 1989. Most ICC rail activities 
would transfer to the Department of Transportation and rail anti- 
trust matters would be policed by the Department of Justice. Han- 
dling of consumer protection complaints regarding household goods 
movers would be administered by the Federal Trade Commission. 
At the same time the 1990 budget reflects significant increases in 
the Federal Government’s commitment to safety in the rail and 
motor carrier industries. Beginning in 1990, the administration 
proposes to add 34 additional rail and 150 additional motor carrier 
safety inspectors. 


Air Transportation.—Budget authority of $8.7 billion is requested 
for air transportation in 1990, an increase of $1.2 billion over the 
1989 level. 

Airports and Airways.—The Federal Aviation Administration 
(FAA) operates, maintains, and ensures the safety and efficiency of 
the national airspace system; provides funds to the Nation’s air- 
ports to ensure the safe and efficient movement of the Nation’s air 
traffic; and undertakes aviation-related research. 

Budget authority of $7.7 billion is proposed for FAA in 1990, a 17 
percent increase from the $6.6 billion provided in 1989. Aviation 
tax receipts, primarily from passenger ticket and freight waybill 
taxes, are estimated to be $2.7 billion in 1990, under current law, a 
decrease of 26 percent from estimated 1989 receipts of $3.7 billion, 
due to a tax reduction trigger in the Airport and Airway Safety 
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and Capacity Expansion Act of 1987. The administration requests 
that this tax trigger be overridden, because meeting the future 
year costs of modernizing and operating the air traffic system 
requires the full level of current aviation tax receipts. With this 
override, 1990 receipts are estimated at $3.9 billion, 7 percent more 
than estimated for 1989. 

Most of the requested 1990 funding increase is due to a proposed 
41 percent increase in funding for the FAA’s program to modernize 
the Nation’s airspace system. In 1990, the administration is re- 
questing $2.0 billion in budget authority to continue the FAA’s 
airspace modernization program, $571 million more than the 
amount appropriated in 1989. This increase in funding reflects the 
administration’s continued strong commitment to improving the 
reliability, capacity, and safety of the current air traffic control 
system. The funds would be used for a variety of important activi- 
ties and improvements, including the advanced automation system, 
surveillance radar, communications equipment, and terminal dopp- 
ler weather radar systems designed to detect deadly wind shears. 
In addition, funding is requested to begin work on FAA facilities 
and equipment at the new Denver airport and to make major 
improvements to facilities and equipment supporting aviation 
growth in and around the Los Angeles and Dallas/Ft. Worth air- 
ports. 

The proposed obligation limitation for the airport improvement 
program is $1.3 billion in 1990, slightly less than the 1989 level. A 
high priority of the administration is to direct these funds toward 
improvements that would enhance national airway system capac- 
ity. Toward this goal, at least $250 million would be made available 
for discretionary grants addressing national capacity and safety 
needs. 

The administration also proposes a 14 percent increase in fund- 
ing for FAA operations from $3.4 billion in 1989 to $3.9 billion in 
1990. This funding level will permit increases in all essential safety 
workforces—controllers, inspectors, security personnel, and en- 
forcement attorneys. Substantial funding increases are also re- 
quested to improve the recruitment, selection, training, and reten- 
tion of employees in safety critical positions, including a pay dem- 
onstration project to enhance recruitment and retention in high- 
cost areas. This results, in part, from the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement (OPM) delegating to FAA the responsibility for hiring its 
own workforce. 

The administration is also recommending that an amount equal 
to the estimated cost of operating the air traffic control system be 
drawn from the trust fund for FAA operations. Currently, the trust 
fund supports the airspace modernization program, the airport im- 
provement program, and research efforts. Of at least equal impor- 
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tance to the national aviation system is funding for the salaries 
and related expenses of air traffic controllers and other critical air 
traffic employees, upon whom the daily safety and efficiency of the 
air traffic system rest. Though this is only a limited portion of the 
total costs of FAA operations, the administration strongly believes 
that these direct and essential costs of operating the air traffic 
system should be borne by the users of the system through their 
aviation taxes. 

Aeronautical Research and Technology.—The National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration (NASA) conducts research in aero- 
nautical sciences and operates unique research and testing facili- 
ties to help maintain U.S. leadership in aeronautics. The 1990 
budget reflects a strong program of fundamental research, includ- 
ing increased support for key areas such as high-speed and high- 
performance research. The budget also continues the joint 
NASA/Department of Defense program of research and advanced 
technology development in hypersonic flight, as part of the nation- 
al aerospace plane program. The administration requests $940 mil- 
lion in 1990 budget authority for aeronautical research and tech- 
nology, an increase of 15 percent from 1989. 

Air Carrier Subsidies.—In 1989, $25 million was provided for air 
carrier subsidies. The administration recommends termination of 
the air carrier subsidy program in 1990. In some communities, 
subsidies are as high as $500 per passenger, while service to 72 
percent of the subsidized communities carry 10 or fewer passengers 


per day. 


Water Transportation.—To meet its Federal responsibility in 
water transportation, the administration requests $4.1 billion in 
budget authority for 1990, an increase of $0.9 billion from the 1989 
level. 

Marine Safety and Transportation.—Coast Guard services basi- 
cally include drug enforcement, search and rescue, maintenance of 
navigation aids, enforcement of maritime laws, and other activities. 

The administration’s request of $3.5 billion in 1990 budget au- 
thority for Coast Guard represents an increase of 16.7 percent 
above the 1989 enacted level. The majority of these funds would 
support Coast Guard operations, including drug enforcement, 
search and rescue, and law enforcement activities. Proposed budget 
authority in 1990 for Coast Guard’s capital improvements is being 
increased from $386 million in 1989 to $682 million in 1990. The 
1990 capital request includes $244 million to obtain a third polar 
ice breaker to augment Coast Guard’s existing fleet of two. The 
addition of a third ice breaker would provide back-up support to 
the existing fleet. 

As in 1989, drug law enforcement continues to receive major 
emphasis in 1990, with 25 percent of Coast Guard’s operating budg- 
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ets supporting interdiction of drug smuggling. Funds for drug en- 
forcement will increase by 8 percent over the 1989 enacted level. 

In keeping with the administration’s user fee efforts, a new Coast 
Guard user fee, collected from the sale of $25 decals to the approxi- 
mately six million recreational and commercial boaters using U:S. 
waterways, is being proposed. In addition, processing fees for in- 
spections and other specific services are assumed. These fees are 
estimated to generate $180 million annually. 

Ocean Shipping.—Programs in ocean shipping are administered 
by the Department of Transportation’s Maritime Administration, 
Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation, the Panama 
Canal Commission, and the Federal Maritime Commission. Pro- 
posed outlays for ocean shipping in 1990 are $506 million, which is 
approximately the same as in 1989. 

The Maritime Administration has traditionally provided subsi- 
dies to assist the U.S. merchant marine and shipbuilding industries 
in competing with foreign maritime industries. The budget requests 
funds to continue operating subsidies to offset the higher costs of 
operating U.S.-flag vessels. The 1990 cost to fund current oper- 
ations under existing operating subsidy contracts is estimated to be 
$226 million. The administration recommends legislation that 
would reform the operating subsidy program by expanding carri- 
ers’ operating flexibility, substantially reducing the cost of subsidy 
per ship, and allowing additional carriers to participate in the 
program. In addition, the legislation contains reforms to reduce the 
cost of administering the cargo preference program. 

The administration proposes that the State maritime schools 
share federally-supplied training vessels, rather than the Federal 
Government supplying each school with its own ship. As a condi- 
tion of Federal assistance, it is recommended that the State mari- 
time schools require their graduates to accept a Naval Reserve 
commitment. 

The 1990 budget reflects the functional reclassification of fund- 
ing for the Ready Reserve Force (RRF) from defense-related activi- 
ties in the defense function to water transportation in the transpor- 
tation function. The recommended 1990 RRF budget authority is 
$116 million to acquire and upgrade nine additional ships for the 
RRF, including one auxiliary crane ship. This compares to a 1989 
funding level of $32 million. 

The administration recommends legislation to return the Saint 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation to direct financing 
from toll and other revenues, consistent with its organization and 
mission. This proposal would result in the Corporation’s operation 
and maintenance being funded from toll revenues, as was the case 
prior to April 1, 1987. 
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CREDIT PROGRAMS—TRANSPORTATION 


(In millions of dollars) 





































































































Estimate 
Actual 1988 }- ; 
1989 1990 1991 1992 
| 
Direct loans: ' 
Highway programs: " 
OPN TIN os 5 desist nn cdietpsopencaad 
Change in outstandingS...................scssecseessessees 
WN Sc cscssscctccssasviccstaccncottormeemnsned 
Aid to railroads: 
BT II scsnseninneccsrsengencennnsingennnnesersone 
Change in outstandingS..........crcsccsesasemseese 
I ssisiteicel bs atic icirapteeendhtoicel 
Aircraft purchase guarantee defaults: t 
Change in outstandingS....................cscsseecseene 8 SB Seaasasceistcatell eaesosvesacteocel Sore spenates | 
NN isi las eerie 49 40 40 40 40 ’ 
MarAd ship financing fund (credit reform): i 
New ObIgatIONS ...cecssscsssocsssnsscnsescnsscenssene 5 5 5 
Change in outstandings 4 3 2 
SE iectemertrestorbreetacesereeotre 4 7 9 } 
MarAd ship financing fund: 
NG ikon ch jocinsntioicncsbavindd 5 5 5 5 
Change in outstandings 184 130 81 82 
UN bass itatsssosseceveatessstetcoenron 1,478 1,603 1,684 1,766 
Other transportation: — 
Change in Outstandings................ccccssssssssesssen 4 l i ae ened: 
I iss Soe ned Comwepscscochncell 15 16 17 17] 17 
Total, direct loans: | 
NOW ODN gATIONS ............ccccssrsseseseccccscessees 97 dl 93 93 93 
Change in outstandings —502 —162 119 —44 84 
NO is acti cer beens Pescensnciee 1,942 1,781 1,899 1,855 1,939 
=—— — + 
Guaranteed loans: | 
Mass transit programs: 
snc orcas feat ttrcanaspsesivonscgnewvavvsl 997 997 997 997 997 { 
Aircraft purchase: } 
Change in OutstandingS..............v-vesvssssssseeseeeeee —84 —16 —18 —13 —11 4 
car crcsiscaccaccexsnsnpovonajcsoresee 115 99 82 69 58 
Assistance to ocean shipping: 
New Commitment ................:scccecsecsessessesseeseesee cs cata a led Iotenislececlinses iis Uses tabeaia ies 
Change in outstandings —415 — 348 —298 —249 — 249 
acdc AER icsecatebnd 3,864 3,516 3,218 2,970 2,721 
Other transportation: 
Change in OUtStANGINGS.............sssseesseessseeseseeeeee wm N  enssssnsrgn [seennnnnen nnn bosses 
— 
Total, guaranteed loans: | 
New commitment ..................:sc:ssecsseeseees Nae ch Saati lace carci 
Change in outstandings —500 | 363 se 962 260 
III isin Seis Rta tiabbice) 4,976 4,613 4,297 4,035 3,776 
— + = - = } 
Total, new obligations and new com- it 
DNR isis cal 83 51 53 53 53 





Credit Programs.—The budget assumes no new ship construction 
loan guarantee commitments after 1989 on the basis that the mari- 
time industry should be encouraged to rely on the private credit 
market, without Federal intervention, as the source of capital. The 
administration recommends the continuation of its policy of not 
providing loans to private freight railroad companies, in light of 
the health of the railroad industry. The administration is also 
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recommending the sale of its direct railroad loan portfolio; these 
direct loans were made to private railroad companies from 1977 to 
1985. 


Tax Expenditures.—In addition to direct Federal funding, tax 
expenditures provide assistance to shipping concerns and mass 
transit systems. Certain companies that operate U.S.-flag vessels 
were able to defer taxes indefinitely on income invested in con- 
struction, repair and modernization of ships, prior to 1987. Thereaf- 
ter, the deferral has been limited to 25 years, which results in a 
tax expenditure of $125 million in 1990. State and local govern- 
ments could issue tax-exempt bonds for mass transit vehicles until 
December 31, 1984, which results in a tax expenditure estimated to 
be $20 million in 1990. Total tax expenditures for transportation 
are estimated to be $145 million in 1990. 
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COMMUNITY AND REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


The Nation requires healthy and thriving communities to main- 
tain the economic vitality and general well-being of society. Feder- 
al programs for community and regional development supplement 
State and local government efforts to sustain economic and social 
growth in urban and rural neighborhoods, communities, and re- 
gions. Specific programs assist particular regions, provide disaster 
relief, and accomplish the major goals of Federal Indian policy. 
Most of this assistance takes the form of grants, but direct and 
guaranteed loan programs exist as well. 

The 1990 budget continues to concentrate Federal resources on 
national priorities and provide maximum opportunity for State and 
local governments to meet their own local community and econom- 
ic development needs. Shifting responsibility for economic develop- 
ment programs to the State and local levels brings both economic 
development funding and policy decisions closer to the people who 
benefit directly. To achieve this, the administration proposes to 
eliminate a number of Federal categorical programs currently pro- 
viding support for specific local community development projects. 
The comprehensive and more flexible community development 
block grant (CDBG) program would be the principal vehicle for 
Federal support. 

The administration is requesting budget authority of $6.4 billion 
in 1990 for community and regional development, $0.3 billion below 
the 1989 request. Outlays are also estimated to total $6.4 billion in 
1990. 


Community Development.—The Community Development Block 
Grant (CDBG) Program, administered by the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development (HUD), is the principal program in 
this category. It provides Federal support for cities, counties, 
Indian tribes, and US. territories, to help them meet their commu- 
nity and economic development needs. After certain funds are set 
aside for the HUD Secretary’s discretionary fund (which provides 
grants for Indians, insular areas, technical assistance, a work-study 
program and special projects in support of CDBG activities) CDBG 
funds are allocated by formula to States, large cities, and urban 
counties. Seventy percent of the funds allocated by formula go to 
the large city/urban county program. The remaining 30 percent is 
allocated by formula to the State-administered small cities program 
to be distributed to smaller communities and rural areas in their 
jurisdictions. 

The administration proposes to establish the CDBG program 
level at $2.8 billion for 1990, slightly below the 1989 program level 
of $3.0 billion. The 1990 program level includes $2.7 billion of new 
budget authority and a transfer of $136 million from both the 
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NATIONAL NEED: COMMUNITY AND REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
(Functional code 450; in millions of dollars) 






















































Estimate 
Major missions and programs Actual 1988 y 
1989 1990 1991 1992 
BUDGET AUTHORITY 
Community development: 
Community development block grants............ 2,880 2,650 2,650 2,650 2,650 
Urban development action grants................... 216 mG overs bineh inci Bs Ne IN 
Rental rehabilitation...................0... 205 150 130 130 130 
Rental development ..................ccsssscccsssesessnes 10 FE cnedcbchlaaccassdlf niveissse cea ae 
Pennsylvania Avenue Development Corpora- 
DO es Te A hsorstessccrvente tM scacsasnssinschatebooeesnl 6 6 18 5 4 
Existing law......... 261 253 252 
Proposed legislatio : * 
Subtotal, Community development......... 3,546 2,997 | 3,059 3,038 3,036 
———S ee 
Area and regional development: 
Rural development: 
MONI eet caas es cans sccciictecnsnseccbanancsctessd 3,860 2,260 2,039 1,727 1,197 
I Bc tensa ctltcaneess neapanaesenciel —58 2 _* 
IIE WN oc scisicecctnacnisif carindeicssastssis nmgupronticsen §3 —] 3 
Economic development assistance .................. 207 205 20 9 4 
Indian programs: 
NI esau eohclesscewessagenctcabuaks 1,109 1,089 1,069 1,060 1,060 
BN UIIIS COUOUIUN Ex sicdinccsessciekcuivell covvnstaniodessntn Su Resnsedebvecansal 13 10 8 
Regional commissions: 
a eT 111 115 4 4 4 
NUNS cnc casecsosia cal osesevebiisonecpnac siccaapisinecieoel —3 —4 —4 
Tennessee Valley Authority ................s-scsses 103 103 88 91 93 
NS Mttacrapicincdtten etaniersccenctastncvebuinensetcaisacteucamminween 14 14 15 
Offsetting receipts: 
SO isis ash essannnssgecnioaetcce —310 —290 —296 — 306 —313 
PURI So scnscorsnsssnsceoescri egieteertangeiicaasa banat 4 ¥T 4 
Subtotal, Area and regional develop- 
ai ieksorcrtinlcccase eee 5,080 1 3,482 2,948 2,606 | 2,069 
- + 
Disaster relief and insurance: 
Disaster relief: 
Ra cdpcccces dats saaccenespecteabece 120 100 270 279 287 
OUI VUNEIIIUIY 655.008 8 ocascsnscssbpnsivuceeveg ewamecrccagraciserleieesnennedesionl 50 50 50 
Other: 
I scsi cacStbsak ns sstscsschacnctrians 85 100 97 98 98 
POTION Sith scaccssesscaneciveieepenccod sovenmnccenconpctee eansoacssecnediay —* —* _* 
Subtotal, Disaster relief and insuance.| 205. 200 416 426 435 
Total, budget authority...................... 8,831 6,679 6,423 6,070 5,540 
* $500,000 or less. 





unobligated balances of the section 312 rehabilitation loan fund 
and 1990 recaptures in the Urban Development Action Grant 
(UDAG) program. Although this reduces the total resources avail- 
able for the CDBG program, recently enacted legislation increases 
the percentage of funds used to benefit persons of low and moder- 
ate income from 51 percent to 60 percent. 

Urban Development Action Grants (UDAG).—The administration 
proposes to repeal authorization for UDAG in 1990. Congress pro- 
vided no funding for this program in 1989. This measure is part of 
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NATIONAL NEED: COMMUNITY AND REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
(Functional code 450; in millions of doliars) 
































































- a ene 1989 1991 1992 
OUTLAYS 
Community development: 
Community development block grants ............ 3,044 3,021 3,014 2,811 
Urban development action grants................... 216 310 266 85 
Rental rehabilitation 107 135 154 156 
Rental development 73 80 100 34 
Pennsylvania Avenue Development Corpora- 
We a cecncccibcinca mien: —* 13 10 13 
Other: 
SND ose eh cc he 10 210 192 170 
i cesescacccngiectheccstetvestaserrnteorrenineereemnend . 
Subtotal, Communitydevelopment .......... 3,449 3,769 3,736 | 3,269 
Area and — development: 
Rural development: 
cscs flS U2, sanccssonpsctlcligrto 900 1,228 ; 1,375 1,236 
UU ek oaeccse —Tl —19 
PN NN i cssacenall psec ttrenicdbadeccnsastesbenemroene —/] —148 
Economic development assistance .................. 171 201 120 59 
Indian programs: 
ON Si sect cated 1,070 1,095 1,051 1,049 
IE NUTR. cc<consaconsancospil ponneneicoserenesone peossorsesesssoesssy —2 —4 
Regional commissions: 
I he assis sinstescipenassies 152 112 90 52 
schnell nce cases A damercopeneendaies 1 —4 —4 
Tennessee Valley Authority................ 97 105 91 92 
Nc er rc cc sesipioechicttapsne —§ — 9 9 
Offsetting receipts: 
NI I ssc aes sass ecatscasctptcenced —310 —290 —306 —313 
NN cst pases sensce sonanespdonndisnsd ls snhonimncnpsnnlace 4 4 
Subtotal, Area and regional develop- 
Os cts B Sp rdnecescsaseaehoocass 2,075 2,445 2,288 | 1,953 
Disaster relief and insurance: 
Small business disaster loans: 
ae ee —348 —209 — 258 — 160 
RENN iri ID a teeters —238 —204 
Disaster relief: 
Existing law........... 187 225 244 251 
PIO alas sanssncbacindnndvdl wicestecsesniateen tceasbonsont 90 90 
National flood insurance fund... 4 —dall —18 —4) —3] 
Other: 
Existing law............ = 142 151 150 150 
PUNO ca asp citar _* _* 
Subtotal, Disaster relief and insurance .. —230 89 —94 50 
Te hn sdencieial 5,294 6,303 | 5,930 | 5,272 








* $500,000 or less. 


the administration’s effort to cut back categorical local economic 
development subsidy programs that distort economic investment 
choices and impose Federal priorities on State and local govern- 
ments. These grant programs divert productive resources away 
from private investment projects to Government-subsidized projects 
that may provide local benefits, but are less efficient for the na- 
tional economy as a whole. By approving awards to assist success- 
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ful companies, major hotel chains, and large commercial banks, the 
UDAG program unwisely spent Government dollars and diverted 
scarce capital from its best possible use. Cities may, at their discre- 
tion, continue to use CDBG resources to assist economic develop- 
ment projects. The $252 million in outlays estimated for this pro- 
gram in 1990 reflect the continued spendout of funds for projects 
approved in prior years. 

The administration supports the use of the enterprise zoning 
program as a more economically efficient approach to assisting 
structurally depressed local economies. The administration believes 
that State and local governments should be consulted to determine 
the most effective ways Federal enterprise zones can be used to 
support and expand business development. 

Rental Rehabilitation Grants (RRG).—In 1983, the administra- 
tion proposed, and the Congress enacted, a new housing rehabilita- 
tion program to support the rental voucher program in communi- 
ties with substandard quality low and moderate-income housing. 
The administration is proposing a $150 million program level for 
RRG in 1990. The 1990 proposal includes $130 million of new 
budget authority and an estimated $20 million in recaptures of 
unused budgetary resources from prior years. Outlays in 1990 are 
estimated to be $150 million. 

The RRG program provides financial incentives to building 
owners to rehabilitate rental property for low-income families. 
Under current law, rent controls cannot be applied to buildings 
rehabilitated with RRG funds unless such controls existed prior to 
1983. To this extent, Congress has already recognized that this 
program cannot work effectively where rent controls are in effect. 
In order to maximize the cost effectiveness of Federal assistance, 
the administration proposes, as it did in last year’s budget, to 
target funds to localities that do not have rent controls. The pro- 
posal does not seek to supercede or otherwise waive a local decision 
to impose rent controls, but merely seeks to avoid Federal expendi- 
tures that are unlikely to have the intended effect on low-income 
housing markets. 

Rental Development Grants.—In the Housing Urban and Rural 
Recovery Act of 1983, the Congress created a new rental develop- 
ment grant program to subsidize the construction or substantial 
rehabilitation of rental housing in low- and moderate-income 
neighborhoods experiencing a severe shortage of rental housing. 
The 1987 Housing and Community Development Act calls for ter- 
mination of this program at the end of 1989. Although Congress 
provided no new funding for the program in 1989, $5 million was 
reappropriated from monies recaptured. The administration pro- 
poses no new funding in 1990 and requests repeal of the authoriza- 
tion language. This program has proven to be a costly subsidy 
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supporting the construction of new rental units at a time of histori- 
cally high vacancy rates, and thus cannot be justified. Further- 
more, the program is not well targeted to low-income people—those 
who are most in need of housing assistance. Outlays in 1990 are 
estimated to be $100 million from grants awarded in previous 
years. 

Pennsylvania Avenue Development Corporation (PADC).—PADC 
was created in 1972 to develop and implement a plan for the 
physical réjuvenation of Pennsylvania Avenue between the White 
House and the Capitol; an area that had experienced economic and 
physical decline up to that time. The development plan was ap- 
proved by the executive branch and Congress in 1975 and imple- 
mentation began in 1978. Since then, over $200 million in U‘S. 
Treasury borrowings and appropriations has been obligated by 
PADC for land acquisition and extensive improvement of the 
public areas, including the creation of new parks and plazas; a 
Federal investment that has directly contributed to attracting $1.5 
billicn in private investment on the project area’s blocks. The $17.5 
million in budget authority requested for 1990, combined with pro- 
jected 1991-92 budget authority of $10 million would enable PADC 
to complete the plan in 1992 and go out of business. 


Area and Regional Development.—Programs in this category sup- 
port rural development, development programs of American Indian 
tribal governments, and multi-State regional development. 

Rural Development.—The administration, continuing its Rural 
Development Initiative, proposes a program to provide grants, and 
direct and guaranteed loans to small communities through the 
Farmers Home Administration in the Department of Agriculture. 
The $75 million in grants, $200 million in direct loans, and $50 
million in guaranteed loans proposed for 1990 will help small com- 
munities finance necessary water and waste treatment systems. 
$96 million of guaranteed loans are proposed for qualified business- 
es and industries that establish or expand operations in rural 
areas. $50 million of loan guarantees are also proposed for con- 
struction of community facilities, typically health care facilities. 
The administration proposes to terminate rural development 
grants, which have not been sufficiently targeted, and have proven 
largely ineffective. ; 

Economic Development Assistance.—The Department of Com- 
merce’s Economic Development Administration (EDA) provides 
public works grants to States and communities, and loan guaran- 
tees to businesses. The administration proposes to terminate the 
EDA in 1990. 

EDA programs do not target assistance to those in need, but 
instead serve narrow and specialized local and regional political 
interests at the public’s expense. Furthermore, there is no evidence 
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that these programs create net new jobs nationwide. Rather, they 
shift jobs between localities. 

Indian Programs.—The three major objectives of Federal Indian 
policy are to fulfill the trusteeship responsibilities of the Federal 
Government, to increase self-determination for American Indian 
tribal governments, and to encourage economic development on 
Indian reservations. 

Budget authority requested for regional development, provided 
through the Indian programs and Indian trust funds administered 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, is $1.1 billion in 1990, the same as 
the level enacted in 1989. This includes funds for direct loans, 
guaranteed loans and economic development grants. Also included 
is $15 million for recently enacted Indian Water rights settlements 
in Colorado, California, and Arizona. 

The Department of Housing and Urban Development also pro- 
vides community development support specifically for Indians 
through a set-aside in the community development block grant 
program described earlier. Total discretionary budget authority re- 
quested for special Indian programs Government-wide, including 
programs in other functions such as income security and education, 
is expected to be $3.2 billion in 1990. This amount does not include 
payments received by Indians from trust funds established for their 
benefit or from programs serving all qualified U.S. citizens. 

Appalachian Regional Commission (ARC).—The ARC was estab- 
lished in 1965 to provide economic development assistance to the 
13—State Appalachian region. Since 1965, more than $5.5 billion in 
Federal funds has financed highway construction and community 
development-related facilities. The administration proposes to ter- 
minate ARC in 1990. ARC highway funds unnecessarily duplicate 
the Department of Transportation’s Federal highways program. 
ARC development programs target resources to rural districts that 
are no worse off economically than rural communities in other 
parts of the country, and therefore should not be eligible for special 
injections of Federal resources. 

Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA).—The administration proposes 
to terminate TVA’s economic and community development pro- 
grams, which are more appropriately private, or State and local 
government responsibilities. These programs promote tourism, pro- 
vide technical assistance to cities and towns, and encourage the 
development of commercial resources in the region. TVA’s basic 
responsibilities continue to be water resources systems manage- 
ment and fertilizer research. For 1990, emphasis is placed on 
TVA’s stewardship role over Government resources in the region, 
focusing on land use, water quality and fertilizer plant clean-up 
activities. Outlays for TVA’s activities in this function are estimat- 
ed at $99 million in 1990, down $6 million from 1989. The TVA 
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power program, financed through the sale of electricity, is dis- 
cussed in the energy function. 

Rural Telephone Bank (RTB).—The RTB, in the Department of 
Agriculture, provides subsidized direct loans for the construction 
and operation of rural telephone systems. Total RTB loans out- 
standing were $1.4 billion at the end of 1988. Most RTB borrowers 
are financially healthy, and the administration proposes that they 
increase their reliance on private financing through phased privat- 
ization of the RTB. The RTB would take the necessary steps to 
achieve privatization in 1995, including accumulation of reserves to 
repurchase the $535 million of its class A stock that has been 
purchased by Treasury. Consistent with this approach, the adminis- 
tration proposes $125 million in direct loan obligations for 1990, 
and an increase in interest rates charged on RTB loans. 


Disaster Relief and Insurance.—Providing insurance against 
losses from floods, hurricanes, tornadoes, and other natural disas- 
ters is primarily the responsibility of private insurers. State and 
local governments aid recovery when necessary, and Federal insur- 
ance and disaster relief programs are available to supplement 
State and local resources when those resources are insufficient. 

Small Business Disaster Loans.—The administration is proposing 
to eliminate the Small Business Administration’s (SBA) program 
that provides loans to homeowners and businesses for uninsured 
losses suffered as a result of physical disasters. Under current law, 
recipients must be able to demonstrate the financial ability to 
repay the loans. These loans are heavily subsidized at an interest 
rate of 4 percent if credit cannot be obtained elsewhere (i.e., if the 
borrower is not likely to satisfy commercial credit requirements). 
Interest rates can be no more than 8 percent if credit can be 
obtained from private sources. Eliminating SBA’s disaster loan 
program will encourage homeowners and businesses to obtain and 
maintain adequate private insurance coverage against disaster-re- 
lated losses instead of relying on direct Federal loans at preferen- 
tial interest rates. Although elimination of this program will in- 
crease eligibility for the FEMA Individual Family Grant program, 
savings are estimated to be $102 million in outlays for 1990. The 
General Accounting Office has found that insurance is a better 
form of disaster protection than direct Federal loans. The adminis- 
tration also proposes to sell the disaster loan portfolio over a period 
of 5 years beginning in 1990. 

Disaster Relief:—The Federal Emergency Management Agency 
administers this nationwide program, which provides supplemental 
assistance to individuals and State and local governments in the 
event of a Presidentially-declared emergency or disaster. In addi- 
tion, States or Federal agencies may be reimbursed for disaster 
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relief work performed under this authority. Outlays are estimated 
at $276 million in 1990. 

National Flood Insurance Fund.—The Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency operates a national program of direct Federal 
flood insurance at subsidized rates. Since the program began in 
1968, losses have totalled more than $0.7 billion through 1988. A 
series of rate increases have eliminated the annual losses in this 
program, thereby recovering clearly allocable costs of flood insur- 
ance from beneficiaries of this program. Receipts for this program 
are estimated to exceed outlays by $40 million in 1990. 


CREDIT PROGRAMS—COMMUNITY AND REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


(In millions of dollars) 






































































Estimate 
Actual 1988 + 
| | __ 1989 |__ 1990 1991 1992 
Direct loans: 
Rural development insurance (credit reform): 
New obligations 200 200 200 
Change in outstandings 4 8 52 118 
NBS nsecchiecceemeel bce cosheuaaaicieicemanet 8 60 178 
Rural development insurance fund: 
I isn insscchsnscorresecenossctens I criss scsahblll theresa aes 
Change in outstandings : — 631 lll 51 —9l 
OI ninco nins sacpagtie cxseceochn clea y 4,510 4,622 4,673 4,582 
Rural development loan fund (credit reform): 
I acne annhataceapctlbcpoeiMincecn cecal apecaacessinsad 14 14 14 
Change in outstandings 1 6 ll 
NE 2 oo a ens... 1 8 19 
Rural development loan fund: 
WP I Goes cccessocecedcccorececonssceoscvsenes 14 DG, oecesctreeesspecroeReeeetpa rarer 
Change in outstandings —l 6 8 6 1 
iri ccast sect nacantgscicteccanes 32 38 46 52 53 
Economic development assistance: 
Change in outstandingS...................cssvseseecsssesees } —197 —50 —19 —21 —16 
NN as eesitsinlncnttiseninb sensors 359 309 290 269 253 
Small business disaster loans: 
oct oe ate el ETERS 185 BOOS art AGE... RS 
Change in outstandings — 459 —328 —574 —673 —551 
cea a 3,260 2,932 2,358 1,685 1,134 
Rural telephone bank (credit reform): 
NN idcicnictictcithoootbphthincinsseseline=niestatenedhesinbsep 125 125 125 
Change in outstandings 8 34 59 
ON ee ks etek wd 8 4} 100 
Rural telephone bank: 
New obligations 80 DEF csstasipat casks heapeeessicsniy eee cap ineresicaes 
Change in outstandings aad —33 92 11 64 i 40 
— Si aonaeat a 1,413 1,505 1,517 1,580 1,620 
er: 
New obligations........ pilsscobbot otcSenckaoldetstil 110 33 13 13 13 
Change in outstandings... a a eS | —J338 —8] —149 —629 —63 
I ne 1,293 | 1,206 | 1,057 428 366 
Total, direct loans: 
New Ob| gations 2... esecsesseeneeneesees 930 352 352 352 
Change in outstandings , — 998 —595; —1,111 —492 
NINN sccsccososiiectnccconsreneccecccreoases 10,501 9,907 8,796 8,304 
F + = = 
Guaranteed loans: 
Rural development insurance (credit reform): 
WU aac aio es. scold ces wcssaeaaaeactaeeeeee 196 196 196 
ON sisi cnsnecatubasratacscsttcecallseacanendtotdesac 28 82 120 
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CREDIT PROGRAMS—COMMUNITY AND REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT—Continued 


(In millions of dollars) 



































Estimate 
Actual 1988 
1989 1990 1991 1992 
NN ire). 0 tii nh Lhe wdbliaio di taMner iveedl 28 111 231 
Rural development insurance fund: 
New commitment .................cccsccsecsecsecssesseesees 96 BE racers ete corres co tsaseceetctatesccooseoses 
Change in outstandingS....................:sssesecseesee —231 —92 —114 — 166 —194 
OO ee ee 1,688 1,596 1,483 1,317 1,123 
Economic development assistance: 
NOW COMMMILIMENES ......scssssseeesseesseesasseneneeaneeaneenaneensnes ROSS a diltibds cacd Betis tis sctatetce 
Change in outstandings..........ssssssssssseessee 28 2 -12 -—ll —10 
OURS Go issikl.cinniticrenddien steer 123 125 113 102 92 
Small business disaster loans: 
Change in outstandings..................::sssccsssssseesees = - ¥ ~ . 
I ha Lacnca cicvsednsisinsscassetstnacel 1 1 1 1 _ 
Other: 
New COMMItMENES .............ssssssseeesssssenseeneeneeee 182 189 45 45 45 
Change in outstandings..............scssssssssssssessees 81 115 103 —20 —36 
et: A ae ats 372 487 590 569 933 
Total, guaranteed loans: 
New commitment .................cccecesseseeeeee 277 505 241 241 241 
Change in outstandingS......................0 —122 25 5 —115 —120 
CUR acs... mia ss58....cccanay 2,185 2,210 2,214 2,100 1,980 
L f + + + 
Total, new obligations and new com- 
ID iain cain ckssscccthhitesdadesthecleccsouer 1,093 1,434 | 197 197 197 





* $500,000 or less. 


Tax Expenditures.—Direct Federal funding for community and 
regional development is supplemented by several existing tax ex- 
penditures. The provision that allowed certain taxpayers to amor- 
tize rehabilitation expenditures for low- and moderate-income 
rental housing over a 5-year period expired at the end of 1986. It 
has been replaced by a tax credit structured to have a present 
value equal to 70 percent of construction or rehabilitation costs. 
The credit is reduced to 30 percent for federally subsidized projects. 
The 1990 tax expenditure for this provision is $1.1 billion. Develop- 
ment is also assisted by the exclusion of interest on State and local 
industrial development bonds for airports, docks, and similar public 
facilities. The Technical and Miscellaneous Revenue Act of 1988 
expanded this category by providing tax-exempt financing to inter- 
city high-speed rail facilities. The estimate. for this provision is $1 
billion for 1990. Special tax credits are also available for rehabilita- 
tion of older nonresidential buildings. For 1990, the estimated tax 
expenditure for this program is $115 million. Total tax expendi- 
tures for community and regional development for 1990 are esti- 
mated to be $2.2 billion. 
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EDUCATION, TRAINING, EMPLOYMENT, AND 
SOCIAL SERVICES 


Federal programs for education, training, employment, and 
social services are intended to: (1) assist’ parents, States, and local- 
ities in providing education, especially for educationally disadvan- 
taged, low-income, and handicapped persons; (2) assist economically 
disadvantaged or dislocated workers in gaining job skills and find- 
ing jobs; (3) help employers and employees maintain stable and 
productive relations; and (4) help provide social services for chil- 
dren, families, the elderly, and other persons. Historically, the 
responsibility for meeting most of these needs has rested with State 
and local governments and the private sector. Excluding the fi- 
nancing effects of the proposed credit reform legislation, total out- 
lays for this function are estimated to be $36.3 billion for 1990, $31 
million below the 1989 level. 


EDUCATION 


Funding proposed for education activities in 1990 is intended to 
provide support for the major programs assisting the educationally 


disadvantaged, the handicapped, and low-income postsecondary stu- 
dents. 

Excluding the financing effects of the proposed credit reform 
legislation, outlays requested for education programs in 1990 are 
$20.9 billion, $426 million or 2.1 percent above the level estimated 
for 1989. 


Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education.—The adminis- 
tration requests $10.3 billion in budget authority in 1990 for ele- 
mentary, secondary, and vocational education programs, $130 mil- 
lion above the level estimated for 1989. 

School Improvement Programs.—These programs provide assist- 
ance to States, school districts, and others, to design and imple- 
ment education reform, operate drug abuse prevention education 
programs, upgrade the teaching of mathematics and science, and 
demonstrate new approaches to school reform. The largest of these 
programs is the education block grant, for which the administra- 
tion is proposing budget authority of $479 million in 1990. The 
administration is seeking $367 million in budget authority for the 
drug-free schools program in 1990. 
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NATIONAL NEED: EDUCATION, TRAINING, EMPLOYMENT, AND SOCIAL SERVICES 
(Functional code 500; in millions of doliars) 
























































































Estimate 
Major missions and programs Actual 1988 
1992 
BUDGET AUTHORITY 
Education: 
et. secondary, and vocational edu- 
cation: 
School improvement programs 1,040 1,217 1,201 1,194 1,190 
Compensatory education ............. 4,337 4,579 4,730 4,780 4,830 
Education for the handicapped... 1,869 1,966 2,014 2,024 2,063 
NN Soares crctene res as SL SSL coescks 708 733 629 629 629 
Vocational and adult education: 
SUN cachtccecescscrvesanccconccsesssoasacosin 177 187 197 
Proposed legislation 942 942 942 
Other 
Existing eo esaeceenhecgconanveerias 572 585 566 578 586 
Proposed legislation...................csssesee [esesesentnenteneneneneeee 31 31 31 
Subtotal, Elementary, secondary, and | 
vocational education ................-sssee 9,539 10,161 10,291 10,366 10,469 
— = — 
Higher education: 
Student financial assistance................... 5,945 5,819 5,845 5,738 5,723 
Guaranteed student loan program: 
IN PN cascsash csontncstniedscncrsessannvecice 3,130 2,675 2,619 
Proposed legislation —167 — 188 —223 
UOT ONT on ON ccssacaaninel cceecenansccnsbese 4,013 3,389 2,712 
Other: 
RN  creserceecnstsoupeares 872 
Proposed legislation oe 
Subtotal, Higher education .................... 8,985 10,243 13,718 | 12 [7 11,706 
Research and general education aids: 
MIs hcet cobs elivsipebeestsctconscssdedel 1,363 1,403 1,339 1,430 1,397 
Proposed legislation................c-csuescsssesssseessnees = Josoerenenenen 137 | 137 | | 137 
Subtotal, Research and general educa- 
el hel a 1,363 1,403 1,476 | 1,568 | 1,534 
+ —_ 
Subtotal, Education.................cccccssseeceen 19,887 21,807 25,485 | 24,435 23,710 
ial OM 
Training, employment, and other labor 
services: 
— and employment: 
lock grants to States..............cccsssecssseeen 1,809 1,788 1,788 1,788 1,788 
Summer youth employment....................... 718 709 709 709 | 709 
Assistance to dislocated workers: 
NO coc cccasinvsctarsecc 338 364 474 469 466 
PUPA i ecck i Labeda ESTA eahaeial esscsevadntaetond —14 —69 — 66 
hak Rs al calsbaaicageiirhsvooe 716 742 762 790 816 
Older Americans employment..................... 331 344 336 336 336 
Work incentive program.................:s0-se0 93 Oe ahd bah ech ee hc occeectioes 
Other training a nati icmantane js. 297 286 262 248 249 
Federal-State employment service.............. L 1,025 1,069 1,002 1,044 | _1,082 
Subtotal, Training and employment....... 5,327 5,393 5,259 5,315 5,379 
FE + = : 
GUNIT FOOT SOPNII En nienccnenccecssssescovnssee | 778 4 802 815 831 846 
Subtotal, Training, employment, and 
Other labor Services ...............-sssecseeee 6,106 6,195 6,075 6,146 6,225 
F — 
Social services: 
Social services block on isaac cease 2,700 2,700 2,700 2,700 2,700 
Community services block grant..................» 382 SE pics dentdsohctskcciaiaaeeraea bc cececstoaecedl 
Rehabilitation ServiceS ...............cssvecscsssessesssees 1,590 1,657 1,726 1,782 1,841 
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NATIONAL NEED: EDUCATION, TRAINING, EMPLOYMENT, AND SOCIAL SERVICES—Continued 
(Functional code 500; in millions of dollars) 
































Estimate 
Major missions and programs Actual 1988 T 
1989 1990 | 1991 1992 
Payments to states for foster care and 
adoption assistance: 
COUUUI WOU ceseasecnecac rae ecrcocsesscssceconsoees 811 1,719 1,286 1,433 1,574 
PVCU TONY ns ncscns sil pba casei taht —$71 — 662 —153 
Human development services: . 
Nc scsceenacsacennsens , i 2,571 2,612 2,648 
Proposed legislation ............... 483 499 513 
Domestic volunteer programs 170 174 176 
Interim assistance to States for leg Bs 930 645 444 SE stents 
CUROF QUGEE SOPIIOS ann eencnncesccrvsccenccseees 25 - 28 | 27 | 27 27 
Subtotal, Social services.................:..000 9,057 9,873 8,836 8,997 8,726 
Total, budget authority...................... 35,050 37,875 40,395 39,578 38,661 
1 








Compensatory Education for the Disadvantaged.—These pro- 
grams provide the major Federal support for remedial education 
services for the educationally disadvantaged. For 1990, the adminis- 
tration is proposing $4.7 billion in budget authority, an increase of 
$151 million over the 1989 enacted level. 

Education for the Handicapped.—The administration is request- 
ing $2.0 billion in budget authority for the education of handi- 
capped children in 1990. An increase of $47 million over the 1989 
enacted level is provided for the major State grant. 

Impact Aid.—The Government compensates school districts 
whose enrollments and available revenues are deemed to have 
been adversely affected by Federal activities, such as the presence 
of a military base. The administration proposes aid only for those 
school districts that provide services to children who both live on 
Federal property and whose parents work on Federal property. The 
administration requests no funds in 1990 for school districts that 
provide services to children who either live on Federal property or 
whose parents work on Federal property, but not both. This change 
in the impact aid program would ensure that funds go only to 
those districts in which, in general, such “federally connected” 
children pose a demonstrable burden on the school system. 

Vocational and Adult Education.—The administration requests 
$949 million for vocational education including $942 million under 
an administration proposal. Budget authority of $170 million is 
requested for adult education, $8 million more than the 1989 en- 
acted level. Adult education programs are a key part of the admin- 
istration’s efforts to combat adult illiteracy. 

Other Elementary and Secondary Education.—The administra- 
tion is requesting budget authority of $204 million in 1990 for 
bilingual, immigrant, and refugee education. In addition, $270 mil- 
lion is requested for the Department of Interior’s Indian education 
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programs and $74 million for the Department of Education’s Indian 
education programs. Increases over 1989 are proposed for an ele- 
mentary and a secondary school for deaf children operated by 
Gallaudet University, and for the American Printing House for the 


Blind. 


NATIONAL NEED: EDUCATION, TRAINING, EMPLOYMENT, AND SOCIAL SERVICES 
(Functional code 500; in millions of doliars) 
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Major missions and Actual 1988 Pe 
oe * 1989 1990 1991 1992 
} usenet 
OUTLAYS 
Education: 
ae. secondary, and vocational edu- 
cation: 
School improvement programs... aa 443 975 1,235 1,293 1,195 
Compensatory education ........... ae 4,028 4,226 4,312 4,701 4,773 
Education for the handicapped................... 1,466 1,872 1,940 2,013 2,026 
WRIT in Sic 708 721 686 674 633 
Vocational and adult education: 
ete poate: 1,276 828 796 338 204 
PRORI RIIION Eo nets EL. Leis 113 754 923 
Other: 
NR ic asssvaissessepeanvivorsveongs 493 556 600 594 599 
Proposed legislatiOn..............ssssssssesssses Yovesnesensosneted sntaneosneeseeed 4 25 30 
V aeeteatebedl a all aA 8 “9 9,687 | 10,391 | 10,385 
vocational education ...............cseeee ' 1 i687 | _ 10,391 | ’ 
Higher education: 
Student financial assistance...................... 5,220 5,792 6,006 5,748 5,735 
Guaranteed student loan program: 
SET chr ee nrc oan 3,202 3,182 2,736 2,601 
Proposed legislation —21 —118 —178 —216 
— IN ie oe di sinaisanndloamtihte 3,211 3,514 2,847 
Existing I. LAL Hse taaicbinscvistcbonsl 299 915 905 917 885 
Proposed legislatiOn...............cvssccssssseers|cccssesssssseeseenee former — 258 | 34 24 
Subtotal, Higher education..................... 8,299 9,889 12,927 12,771 11,876 
Research and general education aids: 
I iE icc bes AE stcersososinreepsshinsy 1,449 1,487 1,406 
Proposed legislation..............sssssssssssssessessessees 55 106 137 
Subtotal, Research and general educa- 
WE ie EE ead 1,261 1,413 1,503 1,593 1,544 
— + 
Subtotal, EGUCAtION.....0.........seesccesssseeee 17,972 20,480 24,117 24,755 23,804 
Training, employment, and other labor 
services: 
—— and employment: . 
Block grants to States................ccvsssseeese 1,901 1,873 1,799 1,788 1,788 
Summer youth employment................0...000 707 696 701 701 709 
Assistance to dislocated workers: 
NN assests soijaoonnsessseers 205 344 402 466 464 
INN 0c oxcereccssassadlimnarepnie ceeatasd ot sveescratapiaes —22 —58 —69 
MINE iisiiesisvonsissrstiverocens 689 698 741 780 801 
Older Americans employment....... 324 334 342 336 336 


Work incentive program............... OR ct nee 


97 
Other training program..................sscc000 262 295 281 263 250 
Federal-State employment service............... 1,037 1,047 1,059 1,019 1,059 
Subtotal, Training and employment........ 5,215 5,384 5,308 5,295 5,338 
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NATIONAL NEED: EDUCATION, TRAINING, EMPLOYMENT, AND SOCIAL SERVICES—Continued 
(Functional code 500; in millions of dollars) 





Estimate 


Major missions and programs Actual 1988 








Other labor S@rvices...............csccsscssssessseessseeees 


Subtotal, Training, employment, and 
Other labOr SErVICES .............ccessceeseee 






































Social services: 
Social services block grant................::ccsssseee: 2,666 2,688 2,694 2,700 2,700 
Community services block grant 408 391 119 DE haa, 
Rehabilitation Services ...............cvvsccscsseeeeeees 1,537 1,618 1,703 1,767 1,825 
Payments to states for foster care and 
adoption assistance: 
a ciscceccctsosnd terse ort eer 1,004 1,548 1,326 1,388 1,531 
‘ Proposed menaies URGES EE hen isin Abbot SRA RSE! —421 —624 —124 
uman development services: 
I ne oan ho cacecrenoereceed ; : 2,572 2,594 2,629 
Proposed legislation................. 352 477 506 
Domestic volunteer programs 171 172 175 
Interim assistance to States for legalization... 10 756 759 551 339 
Other social Services .............sssssccssssesecesssseeses 17 30 28 27 27 
Subtotal, Social services 8,011 9,686 9,303 9,061 9,007 
WOR Cnet hd 31,938 36,351 39,531 39,934 38,987 








Higher Education.—Excluding the financing effects of the pro- 
posed credit reform legislation, the administration requests $9.7 
billion in budget authority for higher education in 1990, $538 mil- 
lion below the 1989 enacted level of $10.2 billion. 

Student Financial Assistance and Guaranteed Student Loans.— 
The budget continues the Federal Government’s longstanding com- 
mitment to increasing access to higher education for lower income 
persons. Under the budget proposals, total aid available to students 
under the programs in these accounts would be over $19 billion, 
higher than ever before. Budget authority for student financial 
assistance for 1990 is requested at $5.8 billion, $31 million higher 
than 1989. Major proposals include: 

e¢ Expansion of the recently begun income contingent loan pro- 
gram from $4.9 million in 1989 to $20 million in 1990. Under 
this program, repayments are adjusted annually to fit within 
the income the student earns after leaving school. 
¢ Budget authority of $4.7 billion in 1990 for the Pell grant 
program for low-income students (including $96 million to 
retire prior year funding shortfalls), with the maximum 
award at $2,300. 
¢ No funds are proposed in 1990 for new capital grants to 
schools for Perkins loans or for State student incentive 
grants, which were funded in total at $255 million in 1989. 
The Perkins program provides unnecessarily high loan subsi- 
dies and is not needed, given the $12.5 billion in loans antici- 
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pated under the guaranteed student loan programs. The State 
student incentive grant program has long since fulfilled its 
objective of stimulating State need-based aid programs. 

Budget authority for guaranteed student loans is requested at 
$3.0 billion, excluding financing effects of the proposed credit 
reform legislation. Student loan defaults are estimated at over $1.8 
billion in 1989. Under the administration’s proposals, a small part 
of the cost of financing defaults would be shared with lenders and 
guarantee agencies, who will thus have incentives to improve their 
performance in default prevention and debt collection. Other pro- 
posals would reduce the cost of the program by reducing lender 
profit and would reduce the number of defaults. 

The budget authority and outlays for the administration’s credit 
reform proposal reflect the estimated subsidies implicit in the guar- 
anteed student loan program. The administration’s proposed credit 
reform initiative is discussed in Part 6 of this volume. 

Other Aid to Higher Education.—Budget authority of $87 million 
is requested for historically black colleges and universities. Fund- 
ing increases are requested for the operations of Gallaudet Univer- 
sity, the National Technical Institute for the Deaf and Howard 
University, including an increase for endowment matching grants 
to help Howard move more rapidly toward reduced dependency on 
Federal funds. Policies are being developed with Howard to reduce 
subsidies for foreign students. No funding is sought in 1990 for 
certain small, relatively lower priority programs, some of which 
also duplicate other programs. 

The budget includes Education Department sales of college hous- 
ing and higher education facilities loan assets in 1990. About $475 
million of college housing and higher education facilities loans are 
planned for sale with proceeds estimated at about $261 million. 


Research and General Education Aids.—The administration pro- 
poses to increase budget authority in 1990 for Education Depart- 
ment research and statistics to $88 million, $10 million over the 
1989 enacted level. Funding of $137 million is sought under new 
legislation to support library programs. Funding is proposed at the 
1989 program level for the National Endowments for the Arts and 
for the Humanities and for the Institute of Museum Services. The 
administration is proposing that 1992 funding for the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting (which receives two-year advance appro- 
priations) should be held at the 1991 level for general, not satellite, 
support. This level is sufficient to meet programming requirements 
while providing incentives for the development of non-Federal 
sources of funding. 


Tax Expenditures.—A variety of exclusions, exemptions, and de- 
ductions provide assistance for education. Student loans are subsi- 
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CREDIT PROGRAMS—EDUCATION, TRAINING, EMPLOYMENT, AND SOCIAL SERVICES 
(In millions of dollars) 





Direct loans: 
Guaranteed student loans (credit reform): 
Change in outstandings 
Nac ssccsscea <econstcaccthntecincic 
Guaranteed student loans: 
Change in outstandings 
NON in nonin oocemsanes 
Student financial assistance: 
Change in outstandingS..................sssseeseccssssneees 
NE a coisa ci recacecseec! 
College housing and other: 
PN NI i tscscciasvsonadianscccdeoibains 
Change in outstandings 
sistas chines bianca sienna 
SLMA obligations: 
Change in outstandings 
Outstandings 


Total, direct loans: 
New Ob gations ................sescsseecssseecsseeeene 
Change in outstandings 
Outstandings 





Guaranteed loans: 
Guaranteed student loans (credit reform): 
COBO CONDI cs seccee da ccescccsseccesebececosesed 
Change in outstandings 
ac cinss ee hashes 
Guaranteed student loans: 
New Commitments ...............cccccssecsssecsseesssneessees 
Change in outstandings 
Outstandings 


Total, guaranteed loans: 
New COMMItMENKS ..............-csseeccseseeseeones 
Change in outstandings. 
Outstandings 


Total, new obligations and new com- 
mitments 








Actual 1988 B 







































11,874 | 










dized through the exclusion of interest on State and local student 
loan bonds. Students receive additional benefits because scholar- 
ship and fellowship awards are not subject to tax to the extent that 
they pay for tuition, books, and related fees. These two tax expend- 
itures are estimated at $405 million and $720 million, respectively, 
in 1990. Other assistance is provided through a tax exemption 
available to parents of students age 19 or over who do not claim an 
exemption on their own tax return and by the deductibility of 
charitable contributions to educational institutions. Tax expendi- 
tures for these items are estimated at $450 million and $1.8 billion, 
respectively, in 1990. The exclusion of interest on State and local 








debt for private nonprofit educational facilities results in a tax 
expenditure estimated at $330 million in 1990. A new program, 
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enacted in 1988 at the request of the administration, creates a 
college savings bond program to help lower- and middle-income 
families save for the rising cost of a college education. Tax expendi- 
tures in 1990 would be $20 million. Current tax expenditures for 
education are estimated to total $3.8 billion in 1990. 


TRAINING, EMPLOYMENT, AND OTHER LABOR SERVICES 


Federal training and employment programs are designed to im- 
prove individuals’ abilities to obtain and retain jobs and to facili- 
tate the operation of the labor market by contributing to a more 
skilled and flexible workforce. Those who have difficulty getting 
and keeping jobs may receive skill training or information on the 
location of suitable jobs and how to seek them. Other labor services 
include the compilation of labor statistics and the regulation of 
employer-employee relations. In 1990, outlays for these activities 
are expected to be $6.1 billion, a decrease of $74 million from the 
estimate for 1989. 


Training and Employment.—The major Federal activities for 
training and employment are financed through grants to States. In 
turn, States engage in training those economically disadvantaged 
youths and adults who have the greatest difficulties in the job 
market; help experienced workers displaced from their jobs find 
new employment; provide subsidized jobs, remediation, and train- 
ing for youth in the summer; and operate the Employment Service. 
In addition, the Federal Government contracts for the operation of 
other job training programs, including the Job Corps. Under the 
Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA), States have major control 
over the use of funds. In each State and locality, the private sector 
is heavily involved in planning and carrying out the programs. The 
primary JTPA program is a block grant that provides States and 
localities program discretion within broad Federal guidelines. To 
provide lead time for adequate planning, the budget authority en- 
acted for a fiscal year for JTPA and the Employment Service 
finances a 12-month program year beginning on July 1 of that 
year. 

Block Grants to States—Under JTPA, each State designs its 
program in close cooperation with private sector employers to meet 
the needs of its population and the opportunities in its job market. 
These programs are intended to prepare low-income and unskilled 
youth and adults for entry into the labor force and to provide job 
training to those who are in special need of such training in order 
to obtain productive employment. Activities are designed in con- 
junction with the Employment Service, educational institutions, 
and other service providers to prepare individuals for jobs in the 
area. Although few restrictions are placed on the States and local- 
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ities, JTPA requires that at least 70 percent of the grant amount 
must be used for training and 90 percent of the participants must 
be economically disadvantaged. At least 40 percent of the resources 
must be spent for youth, and welfare recipients must be served on 
an equitable basis. Estimated outlays of $1.9 billion in 1989 and 
$1.8 billion in 1990 will provide services to over 1 million people in 
each program year. 

Summer Youth Employment.—Under the summer youth employ- 
ment program, grants are made to States in the spring of each year 
to subsidize minimum-wage public sector jobs during the following 
summer for disadvantaged youth between the ages of 14 and 21. 
The 1989 budget authority provides jobs in the summer of 1990; the 
1990 budget authority provides jobs in the summer of 1991. While 
the program usually has been successful in providing summer jobs, 
there is no evidence that simply providing such jobs has benefitted 
those low-income youth with the fewest skills and most at risk of 
not finding a productive role in the economy. Nor is it clear that 
using these resources only for jobs is the most effective use of tax 
dollars. Under current law, local areas have limited flexibility to 
use these resources in new and innovative programs mixing jobs 
and longer term comprehensive training. The administration, 
therefore, proposes amending the current summer jobs program. 

The administration recommends that legislation be enacted to 
change the existing summer youth employment program to allow 
States and local areas to establish a comprehensive program of 
services for low-income youth. The enhanced program would better 
target resources to disadvantaged youth and enable States and 
localities to operate a year-round program of remedial education, 
basic skills training, and related support; a subsidized summer jobs 
program as they do now; or a mixture of both programs. The mix 
of services between training and jobs will be up to States and local 
areas. This proposal is intended to allow local areas to put together 
the best combination of services for their jurisdiction to help youth 
who suffer from illiteracy, lack job skills, and are the most serious- 
ly at risk of failing to participate fully in our society. Budget 
authority of $709 million in 1990 is proposed for this program, the 
same level as enacted for 1989. 

Assistance to Dislocated Workers.—Two programs have been 
available to help workers whose jobs have disappeared because of 
changes in the economy. 

JTPA provides grants to States to help dislocated workers find 
new jobs, get training in new skills for which there is a demand, or 
meet the costs of looking for work or moving to new locations 
where they have found permanent employment. An appropriation 
of $287 million was enacted to be distributed in this manner in 
1988. 
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Beginning with the 1989 program year, the current JTPA pro- 
gram will be replaced by a new dislocated worker training pro- 
gram. The Economic Dislocation and Worker Adjustment Assist- 
ance Act (EDWAA), which is an outgrowth of an administration 
proposal, was enacted as part of the Omnibus Trade and Competi- 
tiveness Act of 1988 and amends the JTPA dislocated worker title 
replacing all current provisions of that portion of the law. EDWAA 
requires each State to designate an identifiable agency responsible 
for the program at the State level that has the capability to re- 
spond rapidly to major layoffs and plant closures. In addition, 
EDWAA establishes a sub-State service delivery system similar to 
the other JTPA programs and authorizes funds for rapid response 
assistance, basic readjustment and support services, retraining 
services, needs related payments, and the promotion of labor-man- 
agement committees to assist in transition activities during a plant 
or facility closure. Individuals eligible for assistance include those 
affected by layoffs or plant closings, unemployed persons who have 
exhausted their eligibility for unemployment compensation, the 
long-term unemployed, and self-employed persons, including farm- 
ers. 

For 1989, the $284 million already appropriated for the previous 
JTPA dislocated worker assistance program will be available for 
transition to, and for activities authorized by, EDWAA. For 1990, 
$400 million is requested and some 300,000 unemployed dislocated 
workers will be served. Assistance to workers is expected to be 
provided faster and more efficiently than under the previous JTPA 
program. 

The second program for helping dislocated workers is trade ad- 
justment assistance (TAA), which provides unemployment benefit 
payments for a period beyond that available from regular unem- 
ployment insurance. TAA also pays for retraining workers whose 
skills are obsolete or for job search and relocation costs. This aid is 
available only to workers who are determined to have been dis- 
placed from their jobs by increased imports. Experience under the 
program suggests that the additional weeks of unemployment bene- 
fits encourage some workers to delay efforts to seek new opportuni- 
ties in the hope that they will be recalled to their old jobs. In 
addition, the separate TAA program assisting only one group of 
unemployed workers raises serious questions about equity of treat- 
ment. TAA was amended and expanded in 1988 to cover workers in 
the oil and natural gas industries and to make training an entitle- 
ment for TAA-certified workers. Congress provided $48 million for 
retraining and relocation assistance and resources to finance $184 
million in cash benefit payments under TAA in 1989. The adminis- 
tration is requesting supplementals to increase the amount for 
training to $80 million and cash benefits to $276 million. 
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The administration proposes to remove the authority for the 
program and no resources are requested for serving new enrollees 
in the TAA program in 1990. These workers would be served by the 
new EDWAA program. Current TAA recipients would continue to 
receive their benefits and complete their training. 

Job Corps.—The Job Corps provides disadvantaged youth remedi- 
al education and job skills training in 105 residential centers that 
also provide meals, room, recreation, medical care, and living and 
readjustment allowances. Because the Job Corps continues to be 
the most costly domestic job training program financed by the 
Federal Government, it is important to help keep program costs 
under control and improve program efficiency while maintaining 
service levels. For 1990, savings would be achieved by implement- 
ing the results of several pilot and demonstration projects that 
tested ways to reduce costs or improve performance. Finally, in 
later years, savings will accrue from competitively bidding the 
centers currently run by the Departments of Agriculture and Inte- 
rior, starting in 1990. The 1990 budget authority request of $762 
million would be sufficient to support 40,500 training slots, the 
same level as in previous years, and to continue work on opening 
new centers. 

Older Americans Employment.—Part-time public service employ- 
ment for low-income older workers is provided under Title V of the 
Older Americans Act through contracts with 9 national service 
organizations, the U.S. Forest Service, and through grants to 
States. Budget authority of $336 million is requested for 1990, with 
outlays estimated to be $342 million. Some 64,300 job opportunities 
would be provided for older workers in 1990. 

Work Incentive Program/Job Opportunities and Basic Skills 
Training Program.—The work incentive program (WIN) has provid- 
ed grants to States for employment and training job services to 
recipients of AFDC (aid to families with dependent children). Al- 
though the program’s aim is to help curb welfare dependency, it 
has not proved successful or cost-effective. The Family Support Act 
of 1988 established a new, more comprehensive program, job oppor- 
tunities and basic skills training program (JOBS) to replace the 
WIN program. States can replace WIN jobs at the beginning of any 
quarter from the last quarter of fiscal year 1989 until the end of 
fiscal year 1990. For 1990, remaining Federal financing of WIN 
would come out of the JOBS appropriation; therefore, no separate 
funding is requested for WIN in 1990. 

Other Training Programs.—Outlays of $281 million are estimated 
in 1990 for other national training programs, including research 
and demonstration projects and special programs for veterans, 
native Americans, and migrant and seasonal farm workers. 
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Federal-State Employment Services.—Grants are made to State 
employment service agencies under a formula based on each 
State’s share of the civilian labor force and of unemployed individ- 
uals. These grants support the cost of job search and placement 
services for job seekers and of recruitment and special technical 
services for employers. Certain employment services designed to 
meet national needs are financed with grants under specific agree- 
ments with the State agencies. These national activities include 
special services to veterans, collection of general purpose labor 
market statistics, and determinations of labor needs under immi- 
gration laws. 

Beginning in 1990, States will receive special grants under the 
new Economic Dislocation and Worker Adjustment Assistance pro- 
gram described earlier. States will be able to use these resources to 
provide adjustment services tailored to the needs of dislocated 
workers in their jurisdiction. 


Tax Expenditures.—Training and employment is_ subsidized 
through a diverse group of tax expenditures. The Economic Recov- 
ery Tax Act of 1981 (ERTA) expanded the credit for child and 
dependent care and created a special exclusion for employer pay- 
ments for child care. These provisions for child and dependent care, 
designed to provide work incentives for families with children, are 
estimated to cost $4.7 billion and $205 million, respectively, in 
1990. 

The targeted jobs tax credit, intended to provide incentives for 
employers to hire disadvantaged individuals from certain target 
groups and recipients of certain welfare payments, will be allowed 
to expire on December 31, 1989. The preponderence of evidence 
shows that this tax credit is a windfall to employers and subsidizes 
hiring that would have occurred in the absence of the tax. Special 
tax credits for employee stock ownership plans (ESOPs), designed 
to encourage employee ownership of their employer’s stock, were 
allowed to expire at the end of 1986. The tax expenditures for these 
provisions are estimated at $280 million and $100 million, respec- 
tively, in 1990. Total tax expenditures for training and employment 
are estimated to be $6.2 billion in 1990. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


The Federal Government makes grants to States and to local 
public and private institutions to help defray the cost of social 
services. Beneficiaries are low-income persons, the elderly, the dis- 
abled, children, youth, and Native Americans. Federal outlays for 
social services are expected to be $9.7 billion in 1989 and $9.3 
billion in 1990. 
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Social Services Block Grant.—Block grant funding of social serv- 
ices gives States discretion to determine which social services will 
be offered and who will be eligible to receive them. Child day care, 
foster care, child protective services, preparation and delivery of 
meals, and legal services are some examples of social services 
offered by the States. Block grant funds may also be used by State 
and local governments for administrative costs and are distributed 
among the States on the basis of population. States may transfer 
up to 10 percent of their social services block grant allotment to 
other block grants that support health services, health promotion 
and disease prevention, and low-income home energy assistance. 

Budget authority of $2.7 billion is requested for the social serv- 
ices block grant in 1990, the same level as enacted for 1989. 

Community Services Block Grant.—In 1990, the administration 
proposes to end Federal funding of the community services block 
grant program. No budget authority is requested. States may con- 
tinue community services programs under the social services block 
grant. 

Rehabilitation Services.—For vocational rehabilitation, budget 
authority of $1.7 billion is requested, an increase of $69 million 
over 1989, primarily for State formula grant programs. Most other 
activities are proposed to be funded in 1990 at their 1989 enacted 
levels. 

Payments to States for Foster Care and Adoption Assistance.—In 
1990, budget authority of $715 million is requested for payments to 
States for maintenance payments to children eligible for the Feder- 
al foster care and adoption assistance programs. Funds support 
State programs to reunite children with their families or, when 
this not possible, to place them promptly in adoptive homes. The 
budget reflects proposed legislation to transfer $483 million in esti- 
mated payments to States for foster care and adoption assistance 
administration and training claims to a new discretionary compre- 
hensive child welfare services formula grant. As proposed, funds 
for the new formula grant are being requested as part of human 
development services discussed below. In addition, a 1989 supple- 
mental of $599 million is requested for States’ prior years’ claims 
and reestimates of 1989 claims. 

Human Development Services.—In 1990, budget authority of $3.1 
billion is requested to support social services for children, victims 
of family violence, the elderly, persons with developmental disabil- 
ities, and Native Americans. The request reflects the legislative 
proposal for child welfare services discussed under foster care. 

Domestic Volunteer Programs.—The ACTION agency operates 
programs to help older citizens provide various social services, pays 
stipends and other support costs of the volunteers in service to 
America (VISTA) program , and provides small grants to stimulate 
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other volunteer services. In 1990, the foster grandparent program 
would support approximately 28,000 older volunteers who would 
work with about 70,000 children with special needs. The senior 
companions program would provide support for approximately 
12,600 volunteers to work with 30,000 older people confined to their 
homes. The retired senior volunteer program would support about 
402,000 part-time volunteers in 1990 who work on a great variety of 
community needs. Funds requested for the VISTA program would 
provide 2,600 volunteer service years in 1990. 

Other Social Services.—Funding is provided for certain adminis- 
trative functions of the Education Department and for the interim 
assistance to States for legalization programs of the Department of 
Health and Human Services. 


Tax Expenditures.—The provision of social services by a wide 
variety of private charitable and religious institutions is encour- 
aged by the tax deductibility of contributions to those institutions. 
The tax expenditure estimate for charitable contributions, other 
than to educational and health institutions, is $11.1 billion in 1990. 
Parsonage housing allowances are excluded from ministers’ taxable 
incomes. This allows them to accept lower cash remuneration from 
their congregations. The tax expenditure for parsonage allowances 
is estimated at $240 million in 1990. For social services, tax expend- 
itures are estimated to total $11.6 billion in 1990. 

Total tax expenditures for education, training, employment, and 
social services are estimated at $21.6 billion in 1990. 
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HEALTH 


The Federal Government helps to meet the Nation’s health 
needs by financing and supporting activities involving health care 
services, disease prevention, research, training, and consumer and 
occupational health and safety. Since 1960, per capita spending on 
health care has increased rapidly—more than twice the rate of 
inflation. Americans now spend 11.1 percent of GNP on medical 
care, more than any other industrialized nation. Federal health 
spending has grown even faster than medical spending generally. 
Despite major policy reforms enacted since 1981, this spending will 
more than double within a decade unless present trends are tem- 
pered. 


Health Care Services.—Four-fifths of Federal outlays for health 
are devoted to financing or supporting health care services provid- 
ed directly to individuals. Federal outlays for health care services, 
excluding medicare, military, and veterans medical programs, are 
estimated to increase from $40.6 billion in 1989 to $42.4 billion in 
1990. 

Medicaid Grants.—Under current law, the Federal Government 
is expected to finance 56 percent of the cost of the joint State- 
Federal medicaid program. In 1990, the State and local share is 
projected to be $29.4 billion. The projected 1990 Federal share of 
$37.4 billion is an increase of 9 percent over 1989. The medicaid 
program will finance health care for 25 million Americans. Steep 
growth in the cost of medical care will contribute to rapidly rising 
Federal outlays, which are projected to increase by an average of 9 
percent per year between 1989 and 1994. 

The budget proposes a renewal of cost containment incentives 
that were originally authorized by the Omnibus Budget Reconcilia- 
tion Act of 1981 but which expired at the end of 1984. The budget 
also proposes to restructure Federal financing of administrative 
expenses from a matching formula to a block grant indexed to 
inflation. A proposal to continue the current medicare Part B 
premium levels (which is discussed in the medicare function) would 
moderately increase costs for the medicaid program. 

Federal Employees Health Benefits (FEHB).—The budget reflects 
proposed legislation for two reforms in the FEHB program, the 
world’s largest multiple-choice health program, with estimated out- 
lays in 1989 of $1.9 billion. The first reform proposes that the 
formula used to determine the Government’s contribution to enroll- 
ees’ health premiums be changed to a program-wide weighted aver- 
age that reflects the premiums of all FEHB plans and the distribu- 
tion of enrollees among those plans. Currently, this contribution is 
based on a simple average of the high-option coverage offered by 
six of the largest plans. This outdated formula prevents the Gov- 
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NATIONAL NEED: HEALTH 
(Functional code 550; in millions of dollars) 

























Estimate 
1989 1990 1991 1992 





Major missions and programs Actual 1988 





BUDGET AUTHORITY 
Health care services: 
Medicaid grants: 
PU asked cs Sscnincs cade soséctosnsomescttbaie 30,768 34,292 37,398 41,356 45,373 
Proposed legislation .......vosasvsrsesssssrssessssseeseeneean)sseseensensesn —1,437 | —1,987 | —2,358 


Federal a health benefits: 
NN ico sik aba 1,789 2,374 3,780 4,325 5,338 
Pr SID cba ccfeleit hb ncstySeetintss aodccarcheedtn tigen cthecpeninie —970 | —1,191 | —1,366 

Other health care services: 

WO Ro) bets ctlbigsise ah adie 4,195 4,856 4,808 4,838 4,916 
cna Decco rsenasiad emiecetoeanions se” Nissimeccorecensie veterans 


Subtotal, Health care services............... 41,523 43,579 47,341 | 51,902 














Health research: 
National Institutes of Health research ?......... 6,834 6,453 6,567 6,655 
Other research programs..............cssvsssscssssseees 843 : 1,960 2,082 











Subtotal, Health research ..................0... 
Education and training of health care 
work force: 


8,527 


Subtotal, Education and training of 
health care WOrk fOFCE ....onsoccenrn 


Consumer and occupational health and 
safety: 


omeennnet BONO ai Sia inca cSieaiscs ls cinsencl 
Occupational safety and health...................... 


Subtotal, Consumer and occupational 
health and safety.............c:ccssessssseses 


Total, budget authority...................... 


* $500,000 or less. 
1 HIV funds are included in 1988-89, but excluded in 1990-92, where they appear under “other research programs.” 













881 
44] 


869 


432 448 








1,301 1,322 





ernment’s contribution from reflecting the shift of enrollees from 
high-option to low-option coverage and the dramatic growth in the 
number of FEHB plans. The proposed formula would reflect these 
and other changes in the FEHB program, providing more equitable 
cost sharing between the Government and its employees. 

The second reform proposes that the respective employer health 
insurance costs for current annuitants and survivors be transferred 
from the Federal Government to the U.S. Postal Service and the 
District of Columbia government. This proposal expands a principle 
already in current law, which requires the Postal Service to pay 
the Government contributions for annuitants who retire on or after 
October 1, 1986. 
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Of the $958 million in estimated 1990 FEHB outlay reductions in 
this function, $806 million represents the transfer of annuitants’ 
costs to the Postal Service and the District of Columbia govern- 
ment. The remaining $152 million is in estimated 1990 outlay 
savings from the program-wide weighted average proposal. An ad- 
ditional $256 million in outlay savings from the program-wide 
weighted average proposal accrues to agencies throughout the Gov- 
ernment, and is presented in the allowances section. 


NATIONAL NEED: HEALTH 
(Functional code 550; in millions of dollars) 





Estimate 


Major missions and programs Actual 1988 i969 | 
99 | 1990] gm 1992 
OUTLAYS 
— = — 
icaid grants: 
Existing law............ 30,462 34,292 37,398 41,356 45,373 







Proposed legislation .... RC RS ES ~1,437 | —1.987 | —2358 









































Sc ccascaninerssces 3,802 4,373 4,595 4,910 4,871 
Occ. coccsnsonsvvoncaeglhccovscatnirisoeascarotastereckeeaiion On cca eaciseecnab ab iagelttinaseies 
PUINIID COU IIMs Sets. ie Bo oe POR eis, cb as 
Subtotal, Health care services............... 36,019 40,549 42,357 46,814 51,125 
Health research: 
National Institutes of Health research............ 6,051 6,455 6,654 6,435 6,506 
Other research programs............:-ssssesssssseeees 594 877 1,391 1,704 2,087 
Subtotal, Health research ...............000. 6,645 7,332 8,045 8,139 8,593 
Education and training of health care 
work force: 
IT I ac sceesesecscntecccensuiceaanes 283 298 318 321 326 
Clinical training: 
RI oh 28s scacklapshickcnies 75 88 60 
Proposed legislation .............. —] 2 2 
Proposed credit reform 29 8 6 
DG is CaehepcM ic bcil bi cibiinsce cabin teach 44 40 38 
Subtotal, Education and training of 
health care work force ................. 541 536 459 460 432 
Consumer and occupational health and 
safety: 
I Tc cccpececesceleogeceesscctoereees 886 934 890 890 888 
Occupational safety and health....................... 398 411 426 440 | 447 
Subtotal, Consumer and occupational i 
health and safety................ccsssseesee 1,285 1,345 1,316 1,330 1,335 
eee, CUE i. S 44,490 49,761 52,177 56,743 61,484 
* $500,000 or less. 


Other Health Care Services.—Budget authority of $1.6 billion is 
requested for health block grants in 1990, $156 million more than 
the 1989 level. This increase reflects a proposed family planning 
block grant to give States greater latitude in delivering voluntary 
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family planning services, and a proposed expansion of the Preven- 
tive Health and Health Services Block Grant. Block grants allow 
States flexibility in coordinating and improving the effectiveness of 
services for their citizens. Under such grants, unnecessary Federal 
regulatory, legal, and reporting requirements are eliminated, al- 
lowing the States to streamline program administration and to 
devote more resources to services. 

Total budget authority of $1.1 billion is proposed for the Indian 
Health services in 1990. This consists of separate requests of $266 
million for Tribal Health Administration and $820 million for Fed- 
eral Indian Health Administration. Separate appropriations are 
requested to support advancement towards the 10-year goal of en- 
trusting 75 percent of Indian health hospitals and clinics to tribal 
organizations. The Tribal Health Administration proposal includes 
$73 million for full funding of tribal contracts’ indirect costs, a 64 
percent increase over 1989. In addition, the tribal and Federal 
Indian health services will collect an estimated $121 million in 
third-party reimbursements for health services, including an addi- 
tional $40 million in increased collections of third-party reimburse- 
ments authorized under the Indian Health Care Amendments of 
1988. 

Budget authority of $942 million is requested for drug abuse 
treatment, research, prevention, and deterrence programs in the 
Public Health Service (PHS), an 8.6 percent increase over the 
comparable 1989 level. These funds will support the President’s 
initiative to combat drug abuse. 

For 1990, $18 million in budget authority is requested for the 
direct Federal subsidy for the care of District of Columbia residents 
at Saint Elizabeths Hospital. This represents the ninth year of a 
10-year phasedown of this subsidy. On October 1, 1987, ownership 
of Saint Elizabeths Hospital was transferred to the District of 
Columbia. An additional transition subsidy is also requested as 
part of the Federal payment to the District of Columbia govern- 
ment. This payment is classified in the general government func- 
tion. 


Health Research.—The administration’s 1990 budget request sup- 
ports the view, long held by the National Institutes of Health 
(NIH) and the university research community, that basic biomedi- 
cal research should be a priority, and reflects the expressed scien- 
tific priorities of the biomedical research community. Unlike ap- 
plied and developmental research, which have commercial applica- 
tions and many other sources of funding, basic research is a core 
Federal function. Specifically, the proposed funding request would: 

e Stabilize and accelerate the accumulation of vital knowledge 
through a 6.6 percent increase over 1989 for basic research. 
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¢ Commit $100 million in 1990 to the long-term human genome 
project. 

e Expand the funding for biomedical research training by 3 
percent. 

e Maintain support for applied and developmental research. 

Excluding efforts on the Human Immunodeficiency Virus (HIV, 
commonly called AIDS), the health research request for the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services totals $7.2 billion in 
budget authority, an increase of $350 million over 1989. The 1990 
request includes $6.5 billion for the NIH and $0.6 billion for the 
Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administration 
(ADAMHA). 

Preventing and alleviating suffering from HIV infection is the 
highest public health priority of the administration. In implement- 
ing the President’s 10-point action plan to combat HIV, support for 
research, prevention, and treatment will exceed $2.1 billion in 
1989. This complements multi-million dollar State, local and pri- 
vate efforts. The budget seeks a 24 percent increase over 1989 
funding levels, or a total of $1.6 billion for Public Health Service 
(PHS) HIV funding. The current sharing of HIV funding manage- 
ment among 23 separate PHS agencies impairs rapid, effective 
responses to HIV issues. The budget seeks to lift this and other 
impediments by consolidating HIV management and resources in 
the National HIV Program of the Public Health Service. 


Education and Training of the Health Care Workforce.—In 1990, 
$392 million in budget authority is requested for these programs, 
compared to $556 million appropriated in 1989. Between 1965, 
when Federal subsidies for health professions training began, and 
1988, the supply of physicians per capita grew by 60 percent. Sur- 
pluses are projected for most health care disciplines in the 1990s. 
Because the supply of health care professionals is now adequate, 
direct Federal subsidies for most clinical health professions train- 
ing are no longer essential. For this reason, the administration 
proposes to eliminate the Federal subsidies for most health profes- 
sions in 1990. 

In 1990, the budget proposes to support an estimated 10,000 
students in health professions training programs—medical and 
allied health professionals—with $100 million in new guaranteed 
loan commitments under the health education assistance loan pro- 
gram. An additional 45,400 nursing and health professions students 
would continue to receive assistance through revolving fund loans. 
To expand the future pool of basic biomedical and behavioral scien- 
tists, the budget seeks a 3 percent increase for research training. 


Consumer and Occupational Health and Safety.—Budget author- 
ity of $1.3 billion in 1990 is requested to protect consumers from 
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CREDIT PROGRAMS—HEALTH 
(In millions of dollars) 





sehel mn Estimate 
tual “ay 
1990 1991 





1992 








Direct loans: 
Health resources, education, and facilities: 
New Ob1 gations ..............ccccscsccsescssesssseecsseeeenees 
Change in outstandings 
sss caactasagscigceasaensiccnvances 








Total, direct loans: 
New Obligations ..............sssccssesecsssseseseneees 
Change in outstandings 
NN ina aileossacobiccccareninsciall 














Guaranteed loans: 

Health profession graduate student loans: 
NeW COMMITMENES ..............sccceeccsecsscsrvecsnecsneeens 229 230 
Change in outstandings 
NE saa i ccbestisepcsitsticon nbs Biecnreaniel 

Health education assistance loans (credit 
reform): 

I a Sascrterccen aks, acd sonthoess tinct icondesitbccbiense 
Change in outstandings 
__athcoeeteereene neat cel reaped eteoatetoon sr 

Health resources, education, and facilities: 
Change in outstandings...............cccsssssssessssseceee 
RE ee ce nnn es 


Total, guaranteed loans: 
New commitments ................:cccsecsseecssneees 





















Change in outstandin 
Outstandings 








Total, new obligations and new com- 
Sis 5.56.8 ches esi. 














unsafe and defective products and to protect workers from occupa- 
tional hazards. 

Consumer Safety.—Budget authority for consumer safety activi- 
ties is proposed to be $869 million in 1990. An additional $100 
million in Food and Drug Administration user fees is proposed to 
enhance these activities. This funding would support research, con- — 
sumer education, and the development of both voluntary and regu- 
latory measures to protect consumers from unreasonable risks. 
Inspections would be continued to ensure the safety and efficacy of 
drugs, medical devices, and foods. 

Occupational Safety and Health.—The budget requests $432 mil- 
lion in budget authority to improve occupational safety and health 
in 1990. The Occupational Safety and Health Administration 
(OSHA) and the Mine Safety and Health Administration (MSHA) 
in the Department of Labor issue and enforce standards to elimi- 
nate workplace hazards causing injury, illness, or death. Both 
OSHA and MSHA will continue efforts to revise or eliminate 
standards that burden employers without enhancing protection of 
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workers, focusing resources on those activities most likely to 
ensure safe and healthful working conditions. Cooperative and vol- 
untary efforts of employers and employees to increase workplace 
safety and health are also encouraged. All mine inspections re- 
quired by the Mine Safety and Health Act in 1989 and 1990 are 
expected to be accomplished. 


Tax Expenditures.—Federal tax laws help finance health insur- 
ance by allowing employees to exclude from their taxable income 
the insurance premiums paid by their employers. The estimated 
tax expenditure for this provision is $37.3 billion for 1990. Employ- 
ees are also allowed to exclude from their taxable income the 
employers’ payments made on their behalf into the Hospitalization 
Trust Fund which finances Medicare benefits. This tax expenditure 
equals $6.7 billion in 1990. Individuals also are permitted to itemize 
as deductions certain expenses for health care. In 1990, the esti- 
mate for this health-related tax expenditure is $2.3 billion. In 
addition, health-related charitable contributions result in a tax 
expenditure estimated at $1.6 billion for 1990, and the exclusion of 
interest on State and local hospital bonds results in an estimated 
1990 tax expenditure of $3.0 billion. Estimated tax expenditures for 
existing health provisions total $51.0 billion in 1990. 


Related Programs.—The Federal Government supports health- 
related expenditures that are reported in other functions. Among 
the most important are medicare, discussed in the next function, 
and medical care for veterans and military personnel, discussed in 
both the veterans benefits and services and national defense func- 
tions. Agency contributions to Federal employees health benefits 
are described under health care services but are included in indi- 
vidual agency budgets in virtually all functions. 
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MEDICARE 


The Federal Government contributes to the health of aged and 
disabled Americans through medicare. In 1990, medicare will pro- 
vide health insurance for an estimated 33 million persons who are 
aged, disabled, or suffer from end-stage renal (i.e., kidney) disease. 
In addition, the recently enacted Medicare Catastrophic Coverage 
Act of 1988 (Public Law 100-360) will expand medicare coverage 
and limit beneficiary out-of-pocket expenses for medicare covered 
services. 

Medicare consists of three parts. Hospital insurance (Part A), 
funded primarily by social security payroll taxes, pays for care 
provided by hospitals, skilled nursing facilities, home health agen- 
cies, and hospices. Supplementary medical insurance (Part B) pays 
for physician services, hospital outpatient and laboratory services, 
treatment for end-stage renal disease, and durable medical equip- 
ment. While enrollees pay about 25 percent of Part B costs through 
premiums, a subsidy from general revenue finances the bulk of the 
Part B program. In 1989, this subsidy is expected to total $30.7 
billion, or an average of $79 per month per enrollee. With the 
enactment of the Medicare Catastrophic Coverage Act of 1988, 
beneficiary out-of-pocket expenses are limited under Part A and 
Part B, and reimbursement for certain outpatient prescription drug 
expenses will be phased in starting in 1990. In calendar year 1990, 
medicare enrollees will pay $4.90 in special catastrophic monthly 
premiums for this increased protection, with an estimated two- 
fifths of higher-income medicare eligibles also paying an income- 
related supplemental premium. 

Under current law, which assumes continuation of three provi- 
sions in effect in 1989, medicare outlays are expected to increase 11 
percent annually—or a total of nearly $53 billion—between 1990 
and 1994. Medicare’s spending on physician services, one of the 
fastest growing parts of the budget, is expected to increase 13 
percent annually over the five-year period. 

Even with the administration’s savings proposals, medicare out- 
lays are projected to increase from $94.9 billion in 1990 to $143.3 
billion in 1994. This increase significantly exceeds general inflation 
and the growth in the beneficiary population. The administration 
proposes to modestly restrain the rate of increase in per capita 
medicare spending but without adversely affecting beneficiaries or 
altering the new Medicare Catastrophic Coverage Act benefits. In 
the budget, medicare spending per beneficiary increases from 


$2,857 in 1990 to $4,039 in 1994. 


Hospital Insurance.—The budget proposes to reduce medicare 
capital payments in 1990 by 10 percentage points below 1989 cur- 
rent law rates. The indirect medical education add-on would be 
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NATIONAL NEED: MEDICARE 
(Functional code 570; in millions of dollars) 








Estimate 
Major missions and programs Actual 1988 
1989 1990 1991 1992 
BUDGET AUTHORITY | 
Medicare: — 
Hospital insurance (HI): ’ 
BOOTIE is ADD ce licscccsicrbdscoindacectseonetel 67,999 75,331 80,689 86,908 92,617 
PUNT MANNII 2. Soo snacesckcats Sch enestesf Schone b bcct ies toaiaiaos 2,289 2,639 3,027 
Catastrophic hospital reserve fUNd................+.| -oeccssecssneesees 554 2,847 2,238 2,660 





we medical insurance (SMI): 
POU lathes icicle ctisinaels : 54,501 62,672 





Proposed seenies - ' —2,439 | —3,593 
SO CII cacenssss2accscoccctscsosoconncssescsderees , 5,644 5,724 
Federal catastrophic drug insurance ...............]....ccccccssssssssss| sossssnssssesseeeee 833 2,418 2,697 
Medicare premiums and collections: 

crac tihcscsecsaczorecoontestarencsere 








Proposed > gee ee 

SMI, catastrophic premium 

Catastrophic drug insurance premium 
Total, budget authority...................... 


OUTLAYS 








Medicare: 

Hospital insurance (HI): 
PIN oe Lasracesensecscesstnescnesssisoneme 52,730 58,383 64,290 70,317 76,614 
aap UN. ee —2,396 | —3,022 | —3,324 
aw medical insurance (SMI): 
I sacs vcasqasssncrcxcesncsoevied 
Proposed — eee a 

SMI, catastrophic: 
ans acscnsnocaacececerosecesigapiosind 
Proposed legislation ...................csscseseeseeees 
Federal catastrophic drug insurance 
Medicare premiums and collections: 
Sess te Sd 
Proposed —— data 
SMI, catastrophic premium......................... 
Catastrophic drug insurance premium 


+ 
UN I occa Ne ceric sicccecinasnsceeceinces ‘ . 107,077 




















reduced from 7.7 percent to 4.05 percent (the best estimate of added 
teaching costs historically experienced by hospitals). The prospec- 
tive payment system hospital rate increase would be limited to 
hospital inflation minus 1.5 percent (which is more generous than 
previously enacted annual increases). 


Supplementary Medical Insurance.—The Omnibus Budget Recon- 
ciliation Act of 1987 (OBRA 1987) limited payments for physician 
and diagnostic clinical laboratory services, durable medical equip- 
ment, and hospital outpatient radiology. Current law reflects ex- 
tension of the OBRA 1987 provisions for supplementary medical 
insurance premiums and clinical laboratory payments. Without 
further changes, physician payments are projected to continue to 
increase 13 percent annually. Hospital outpatient and clinical labo- 
ratory payments are increasing 20 percent each year. Without 
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additional savings measures, supplementary medical insurance 
gross outlays are estimated to double from $39.9 billion in 1989 to 


$79.7 billion 1994. 
The administration proposes to restrain excessive growth in the 


supplementary medical insurance program by limiting payments to 
non-primary care physicians, by reducing anesthesiology, radiology 
and surgery reimbursement, and by reforming the durable medical 
equipment payment system. Additional savings from hospital out- 
patient services are proposed for 1991. 


Catastrophic Drug Insurance.—Effective in calendar year 1990, 
medicare will begin to phase in coverage for outpatient prescrip- 
tion drugs. Coverage for home intravenous and immunosuppressive 
drugs, and coverage of certain other outpatient prescription drug 
expenses will begin in calendar year 1990 and calendar year 1991, 


respectively. 
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INCOME SECURITY 


Federal programs in the income security function help meet the 
needs of individuals by insuring against loss of income resulting 
from retirement, disability, death, or unemployment of a wage 
earner, and by assisting the truly needy who are unable to provide 
for themselves. The income security function includes retirement 
and disability programs for Federal civilian and military personnel, 
railroad employees, and coal miners. Retirement and disability 
benefits are financed by a combination of employer and employee 
contributions and direct Federal payments. This function also in- 
cludes unemployment compensation programs and a wide range of 
housing, food, and cash assistance programs. Outlays for these 
programs are estimated at $136.9 billion in 1989 and $136.8 billion 
in 1990. 





General Retirement and Disability Insurance (Excluding Social 
Security).—This subfunction includes programs that provide retire- 
ment and disability benefits for railroad workers and coal miners. 

Railroad Retirement.—The Railroad Retirement Board (RRB) ad- 
ministers retirement and disability benefits to an estimated 890,000 
former railroad employees, their dependents, and survivors. RRB 
payments include benefits equivalent to social security retirement 
and disability benefits, as well as rail industry pensions and feder- 
ally subsidized windfall payments. Benefits are financed through 
railroad employee payroll deductions and railroad employer contri- 
butions, payments from the social security trust funds, and direct 
subsidies from taxpayers. Estimated 1990 outlays of $4.2 billion 
include $333 million for the Federal windfall subsidy component, 
which represents an annual subsidy of more than $1,000 per active 
railroad employee. 

The budget proposes to restore rail industry pensions, the 
amounts above social security equivalent levels, to the private 
sector. Rail pensions are the only private industry pensions subsi- 
dized by Federal taxpayers and administered by a Federal agency. 
Privatization of rail pensions would: (1) fully cover the rail sector 
under social security, (2) free rail labor and management to collec- 
tively bargain for new benefit levels and new funding arrange- 
ments, and (3) require sound financing of pensions for new rail 
workers by placing rail pensions under the Employee Retirement 
Income Security Act (ERISA). Although not included in the budget 
estimates, privatization would generate long-term savings. The 
budget also proposes limiting the Federal windfall subsidy. Under 
current law, rail pensions, funded primarily from rail sector re- 
sources, are reduced by 25 percent of the windfall benefits paid to 
rail retirees. The proposal would eliminate this reduction in rail 
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sector financed benefits while maintaining the same total benefits, 
in effect reducing the Federal windfall subsidy by 25 percent. 

Finally, consistent with proposals in civil service and military 
retirement, the budget proposes to eliminate the 1990 rail pension 
cost-of-living adjustment (COLA). This proposal will not affect rail 
social security equivalent benefits, which will continue to get the 
full social security COLA. Beginning in 1991, the budget proposes 
to pay uniform rail pension COLAs for all non-social security 
equivalent benefits. These COLAs will be calculated by multiplying 
the current law rail pension COLA factor of 32.5 percent by the 
civil service COLA. 


NATIONAL NEED: PROVIDING INCOME SECURITY 
(Functional code 600; in millions of dollars) 























Estimate 
Major missions and programs Actual 1988 
1989 1990 1991 | 1992 
BUDGET AUTHORITY 
General retirement and disability insur- 
ance (excluding social security): 
Railroad retirement: 
NIN piciestricnccponerpstncarcteconbceins 4,974 4,844 4,702 4,642 4,550 
NE cea wnncaseeccabnal sivas cveccpaiansits —147 — 88 —88 
Special benefits for disabled coal miners........ 1,597 1,579 1,505 1,488 1,449 
St xis0%-tdiawaen lainos~ad L 71 8 95 101 108 
Subtotal, General retirement and dis- | 
ability insurance (excluding social 
enor eae [ 6,641 | 6,510 6,155 | 6,143 | 6,019 
Federal employee retirement and disabil- 
ity: 
Civilian retirement and disability programs: 




















NTN ids covssinneepessohdseccbbuvesstonses K 51,214 53,103 54,633 
Proposed legislation .. : 72 —21 76 
Military retirement............. ; ' 34,892 37,075 39,193 
Federal employees worker: 
i sce tecaninionpiciins) 217 265 278 
Federal employees life insurance fund.............]........-sssescssee: 3 t 9 | 14 
Subtotal, Federal employee retirement 
ANd Gisadility ............sesseccssveesccsssneeees 86,397 | 90,430 94,194 
Unemployment compensation: I 
ENN aii ce iA keactbe ld devionls 24,277 24,058 23,031 
I IN ii csscssnncvdbaspapspssingplepadbeesdoredzosnes —3 —176 —197 ee. 184 








t 
Subtotal, Unemployment cen. 73620 | 24,338 | 24,101 23,861 | 22,847 


Housing assistance: 




















Subsidized MOUSING ..............sssesccessseesceeessneeeee ‘ 6,683 14,857 13,604 
Public housing operating subsidies 1,694 1,733 1,792 
Public housing modernization.............. 1,000 1,033 1,062 
Low-rent public housing loans...................see. 567 TIO Lescesidsue 
Transitional housing and emergency shelter 

for the NOM@IESS ...............sssseccccssssseessessseee 73 128 72 71 71 
Other housing assistance: 

re 

FOIE UNE TOINON coon nn sacacrenensesl ocssssoctncescerteshccartueneseonsensd 











Subtotal, Housing assistance 
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NATIONAL NEED: PROVIDING INCOME SECURITY—Continued 
(Functional code 600; in millions of dollars) 











Food and nutrition assistance: 
Food stamps and aid to Puerto Rico: 


oposed legi 
Child ae and other programs: 
INU ncn LEL GY ; 
PN cc sieseeeckaens 


— Food and nutrition assist- 


Other income security: 
Supplemental security income (SSI) .............. 
Family support payments: 

Peo cesscaccecescesosnvivaccesnel ; 
ea ae 
JOBS training program for welfare recipi- 





Special Benefits for Disabled Coal Miners.—Miners who suffer 
from chronic dust disease of the lungs—black lung—and who meet 
specified medical criteria, are entitled to monthly cash payments 
and medical benefits. Cash payments are also made to their de- 
pendents and survivors. The basic monthly cash payment is based 
on the GS-2 Federal salary level. In 1990, beneficiaries will receive 
an estimated $1.5 billion. The black lung disability trust fund, 
which is financed by a fee on coal production, is projected to have a 
cumulative deficit of $3.1 billion at the end of 1990. The excise tax 
paid by coal operators is insufficient to cover the cost of medical 
and income replacement benefits for miners disabled by the black 
lung disease for which these operators are legally responsible. This 
is true even though the Government has assumed full responsibil- 
ity for paying income benefits to two-thirds of those disabled by 
black lung disease. Legislation passed in 1987 will retain the cur- 
rent excise taxes beyond their previously proposed expiration date 
in order to slowly restore the trust fund to solvency by the year 
2014. 

Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation (PBGC).—This Govern- 
ment corporation insures payment of pension benefits promised to 
workers by private employers that sponsor defined benefit pension 
plans. When a bankrupt or financially distressed employer can no 
longer support a pension plan, the PBGC takes over the plan and 
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pays monthly retirement benefits up to a legal maximum. PBGC 
may also lend money to an insolvent multi-employer plan to pre- 
vent termination, thereby forestalling the need for the government 
to take over the plan. The Corporation’s revenues include variable 
rate premiums charged to sponsors of single employer plans and 
flat rate premiums charged to sponsors of multi-employer plans; 
earnings on investments; and collections from sponsors that termi- 
nate plans. Effective in 1988, premiums were increased and a vari- 
able rate structure was started for single employer pension plans. 


Federal Employee Retirement and Disability.—Of the several em- 
ployee retirement and disability programs in the legislative, judi- 
cial, and executive branches of the Federal Government, the larg- 
est are civil service retirement and disability and military retire- 
ment. 


NATIONAL NEED: PROVIDING INCOME SECURITY 
(Functional code 600; in millions of dollars) 


Estimate 
Major missions and programs Actual 1988 
1989 I 1990 1991 1992 
+- 


OUTLAYS 
General retirement and disability insur- 
ance (excluding social security): 
Railroad retirement: 














I  ltickietsestaiscebanilntaiccnapioentis: 3,934 4,155 4,186 4,306 4,346 
Pr RI i iicseg BLT tsss,| bcesicieosens at bb ceecstadtncs —32 10 —] 
Special benefits for disabled coal miners........ 1,562 1,584 1,931 1,494 1,453 
Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation ............ —278 —231 —342 —346 —338 
PS. LS ALE mtcdeind | 75 81 89 95 | 102 
Subtotal, General retirement and dis- 
ability insurance (excluding social 
NUE ova cikslaicrsasccsacsncseebacossswene) ; ; 5,432 











Federal employee retirement and disabil- 


Civilian retirement and disability programs: 
Existing laW............ | 28,399 29,908 32,567 33,817 35,636 
Proposed legislation . ee eaiaeiel —2,827 | —3,454| —3,939 

Military retirement: 













Existing laW.............. R 21,228 22,465 23,629 

Proposed legislation ..............:.-.sssscsssesesssses —617 —954 | —1,221 

|) ES 207 259 272 
S 

Existing law.............. —829 —842 —805 

NN stent copcasinessanssnbed siasbinsorslenetionl 18 23 29 



































Subtotal, Federal employee retirement | 
ANd GiSADIity ............cssescscseecssseeeeenee 46,879 wae 49,749 ae 53,601 
F = + 
Unemployment compensation: 
NN i ais ns statsasehccssvvedcsecbttiond 15,271 15,782 16,220 16,382 17,353 
UIE CI iii iia cide -oncitsobbDinaieeeatedl achsaiacey —170 —195 — 187 
Subtotal, Unemployment compensation... 15,271 15,782 16,050 16,187 17,166 
Housing assistance: l 
Subsidized MOUSING ..........ssscsecseeeesensesseseeeeeees 11,057 12,366 13,645 14,719 15,278 
Public housing operating subsidies.................. 1,489 1,547 1,652 1711 1,760 


NIRS TOUTES TOUTED canna cca scnsceeccc lM oassccSecseeesae SM crass Meeascecbeod cneossetdbvattbonel 120 454 


—— 


ll 
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NATIONAL NEED: PROVIDING INCOME SECURITY—Continued 
(Functional code 600; in millions of dollars) 


























Estimate 
Major missions and programs Actual 1988 
Low-rent public housing l0ans................-s00»- 1,173 | 1,096 634 394 76 
Transitional housing and emergency shelter 
for the NOMEIESS................ssscccsseccesseceeeenes 34 80 | 70 57 64 
Other housing assistance: 
I gar cossccs Taccscseececcosseyeesanvesesonesséa 154 209 167 186 168 
Proposed Credit refOrm................-ccsvssssssvsee| seesesssseeessnseess — | 28 | —36 —26 
Subtotal, Housing assistance.................. 13,906 15,299 | 16,197 17,152 | 17,774 
Food and nutrition assistance: r 
Food stamps and aid to Puerto Rico: 
lca ease 13,145 13,776 13,606 14,635 15,063 
I 05. cscs sess recugneceer fcqscoecéocenexsoresbsconsninerapraced —10 —89 —97 
Child nutrition and other programs: 
EN i anntsosse bcesiapicsapsescoibacssce 6,938 7,555 7,852 8,273 8,673 
Proposed legislation .................sssscssescsseeees [rvreenneneen —?2 — 834 | — 1,024 t —1,111 
Subtotal, Food and nutrition assist- 


MO ica SEN ci Sitasadate 20,083 21,259 20,554 21,794 22,528 


Other income security: 











Supplemental security income (SSI) .............. 12,345 12,477 12,148 13,818 14,476 
Family support payments: 
rie e ceccocsceariapisesiiscensgux 10,765 11,322 11,180 11,044 11,512 
PT UNO St. ES. a Re —350 —357 —137 
JOBS training program for welfare recipi- 
sree ete caeneiecanctons terete caseehaemmncesst ee eaeteee 350 685 805 
Earned income tax credit (EITC) 2,698 3,849 3,841 3,705 3,790 
Refngee: assistance ........-..ascscsonnrcosssooososeosooess 321 345 287 241 227 
Low-income home energy assistance............... 1,585 1,373 1,125 1,102 1,100 
CON aR. LOE. A Re 186 207 7s 226 224 226 
- T T 
Subtotal, Other income security ............ 27,899 29,574 28,806 30,463 31,999 
—— 








f 
PN I apa sarnerscsosspsaessornsrsescic 129,332 | 136,947 r 136,788 142,468 | 148,624 
| 

















Civilian Retirement and Disability Programs.—Nearly all of the 
Federal Government’s civilian employees are covered by either the 
civil service retirement system (CSRS) or the Federal employees’ 
retirement system (FERS). Under existing law, approximately 2.2 
million retirees and survivors will receive payments in 1990 total- 
ling an estimated $29.7 billion for these two retirement systems. 
The vast majority of these payments will be paid by CSRS. Benefits 
are paid to former employees who meet eligibility requirements 
based on age and length of service and to their survivors. Current- 
ly, full retirement benefits can begin at age 55 for employees with 
30 years of service under the CSRS; however, under the new FERS, 
the retirement age will gradually increase to age 57. Retirement 
benefits for Foreign Service employees covered under both systems 
can begin at age 50 with 20 years of service. Benefit levels under 
CSRS and FERS are based on the employee’s three highest salary 
years. 

Under current law, participants in CSRS and FERS, as well as 
participants in other civilian retirement systems, have the option, at 
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retirement, to withdraw their own retirement contributions in the 
form of a lump-sum payment and to receive a reduced annuity based 
solely on the Government’s contributions. 

The FERS retirement plan consists of social security, a basic 
retirement benefit, and the thrift savings plan. Currently, there 
are approximately 800,000 active employees covered by FERS, and 
that number will grow rapidly each year, because all new employ- 
ees entering the Federal Government must now join FERS. The 
number of annuitants under FERS is less than 5,000 because few 
FERS participants currently meet retirement eligibility require- 
ments. It is expected that the number of FERS annuitants will 
grow to approximately 15,000 by 1995. 

The thrift savings fund is a tax-deferred, voluntary savings fund 
to which FERS employees may contribute up to 10 percent of their 
salary and receive matching Government contributions of up to 5 
percent of their salary. Employees covered by CSRS may also con- 
tribute up to 5 percent of their salaries to the thrift savings fund 
and receive tax deferral benefits, but they receive no matching 
Government contributions. 

The thrift savings fund is not part of the budget because the 
fund belongs to employee participants and is administered on 
behalf of those participants by the Government in a purely fiduci- 
ary capacity. However, the costs of that administration are includ- 
ed in the budget in the general government function. 

Consistent with the administration’s efforts to scale back certain 
overly generous features of the civilian retirement program, the 
budget reflects proposed legislation that would eliminate the lump- 
sum annuity payment option beginning on January 1, 1990. 

Current benefit levels under CSRS and FERS are based on the 
employee’s three highest salary years. The budget proposes legisla- 
tion that, starting in 1991, permanently indexes CSRS benefit 
levels to a formula based on the Consumer Price Index (CPI) minus 
1 percent, with some variations. The FERS defined benefit is al- 
ready indexed to a modified CPI formula. 

The budget also seeks to slow the rate of growth of retirement 
costs by not providing a cost-of-living adjustment (COLA) in 1990. 

The administration has sought for several years to have the U.S. 
Postal Service and the District of Columbia Government pay their 
full share of COLA liabilities for their own annuitants. The budget 
proposes enactment of legislation that, beginning in 1991, would 
require the Postal Service and the District Government to make 
annual payments to the retirement fund to cover the cost of 
COLAs for their annuitants, including survivors. The proposal is 
discussed in greater detail in the commerce and housing credit 
function. 
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Military Retirement.—Approximately 1.6 million military retir- 
ees and survivors would receive an estimated $21.2 billion under 
existing law in 1990. Normal retirement eligibility is attained at 20 
years of service. The initial benefit is 2.5 percent of final basic pay 
for each year of service—50 percent of final pay at 20 years—up to 
a maximum of 75 percent of final pay at 30 years. For personnel 
entering after September 1980, however, the average of the mem- 
ber’s highest three years of basic pay will be used, instead of final 
basic pay. Benefits are fully indexed to the CPI. 

Under legislation enacted in 1986, persons entering the military 
after August 1, 1986, are subject to a reduction in their initial 
retirement annuity if they retire before the age of 62 with less 
than 30 years of service. Their initial annuity is reduced from 2.5 
percent to 2.0 percent of the average of the member’s highest three 
years of basic pay per year of service—40 percent at 20 years—with 
the annuity increasing by 3.5 percentage points for each additional 
year of service up to the full 75 percent maximum for retirement 
with 30 years of service. When the retiree reaches age 62, the 
annuity is restored to the standard rather than the reduced annu- 
ity formula. This new class of beneficiaries will also receive a 
COLA equal to the CPI minus 1 percent for life, subject to a one- 
time restoral of purchasing power at age 62. Disability retirees and 
survivor benefits will not be affected by the reduction in initial 
annuities, but will be subject to the revised COLA formula. 

Consistent with proposals for civil service retirees, the budget 
proposes to eliminate the January 1990 COLA for all military 
retirees. The budget also proposes to permanently extend the CPI 
minus 1 percent COLA formula to all military retirees, both cur- 
rent and future, beginning in 1991. Military personnel will contin- 
ue to make contributions to and be eligible for social security. 

Federal Employees Workers’ Compensation.—The Department of 
Labor provides tax-free cash and medical benefits to Federal em- 
ployees or their survivors for job-related injuries, illnesses, or 
deaths. About 53,000 workers with long-term disabilities, or their 
survivors, will receive monthly payments in 1989 and 1990. 


Unemployment Compensation.—About 97 percent of wage and 
salaried employment in the United States is covered by unemploy- 
ment compensation programs, which pay benefits to individuals 
who are temporarily out of work and are searching for jobs. Based 
on the economic assumptions described in Part 3 of this volume, an 
average of 1.8 million workers per week will receive unemployment 
benefits during 1989 and 1990. Outlays are estimated to increase 
from $15.8 billion in 1989 to $16.0 billion in 1990, as weekly benefit 
amounts rise. 

Regular benefits, usually paid for up to 26 weeks, are financed by 
State taxes on employers and vary according to State law. Ex- 
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tended unemployment benefits, which increase by 50 percent the 
number of weeks an unemployed worker can receive unemploy- 
ment compensation, are payable in States with high rates of unem- 
ployment among covered individuals. The total number of weeks of 
regular and extended benefits may not exceed 39. Extended bene- 
fits are financed in equal portions by State and Federal taxes on 
employers. 

Benefits paid to former Federal civilian and military employees 
are financed by the Federal agency that employed them. Addition- 
al benefits are available to workers in specific circumstances, such 
as former Conrail employees. Beginning in 1990, the administration 
proposes to eliminate weekly benefits provided under the trade 
adjustment assistance program for workers affected by imports, as 
part of the changeover to the Economic Dislocation and Worker 
Adjustment Assistance program (EDWAA). Discussed in the educa- 
tion, training, employment, and social services function, the new 
program would be tied closely to the unemployment compensation 
program and would provide workers who have become unemployed 
because of imports or other causes, with special help in finding new 
work. Under the proposed legislation, those workers collecting 
trade adjustment assistance benefits at the end of 1989 would 
remain eligible to collect benefits in 1990. 


Housing Assistance.—The Federal Government provides housing 
subsidies for low-income families and individuals through several 
programs administered by the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) and the Farmers Home Administration 
(FmHA) in the Department of Agriculture. Outlays are estimated 
to increase from $15.3 billion in 1989 to $16.2 billion in 1990. 

The number of households receiving housing assistance through 
HUD and FmHA has increased substantially since 1980, when 
there were 4.2 million households receiving such help. By the end 
of 1988, the number had grown to 5.4 million. By the end of 1990, 
the number of assisted households is estimated to reach 5.6 million, 
an increase of more than 1.4 million households since 1980. 

Subsidized Housing.—There are two main types of housing as- 
sistance. Subsidies are either “project-based” and earmarked specif- 
ically for a publicly or privately owned unit, or they are “tenant- 
based”’ and assigned to an eligible family or elderly household to be 
used in private units of the household’s choice, provided that such 
units meet designated housing quality standards. 

Tenant-based housing vouchers are the cornerstone of the admin- 
istration’s housing policy. The Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Act (HCDA) of 1987 permanently authorized HUD’s voucher 
program and authorized a voucher program in areas served by 
FmHA. 
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Housing vouchers, which are targeted to very-low-income house- 
holds (i.e., those whose incomes do not exceed 50 percent of the 
local median income) provide tenants with more housing choice, 
including the opportunity to live in better neighborhoods with 
access to available jobs and higher quality schools. Vouchers also 
cost about one-half as much as new construction, which often re- 
quires additional subsidies (such as rent subsidies or other assist- 
ance, even though such projects already receive mortgage assist- 
ance). Finally, housing vouchers make more policy sense because 
the primary deficiency in metropolitan and rural areas is not a 
shortage of adequate units nor a failure of housing market finan- 
cial institutions, but rather an income deficiency among poor fami- 
lies. This problem is most efficiently addressed with tenant-based 
housing vouchers. 

The administration proposes to add approximately 132,000 more 
subsidized households to those currently being served. Most of 
these new subsidies would be tenant-based vouchers: 100,000 
through HUD and 20,000 through FmHA. The remaining 11,793 
units would be project-based, funded through both HUD and 
FmHA. The proposed HUD program would include the construc- 
tion of 7,000 new units for the elderly or handicapped, including at 
least 400 units for permanent housing of the homeless handi- 
capped; and rehabilitation of 2,000 single-room-occupancy (SRO) 
units, specifically set aside for the homeless under the Section 8 
moderate rehabilitation program. The proposed FmHA program 
(Section 515 new construction program) includes construction of 
2,793 project-based units in rural areas experiencing low vacancy 
rates. 

The budget requests $6.7 billion in budget authority for HUD’s 
and FmHA’s subsidized housing program including $360 million for 
FmHA’s rural housing voucher program. The administration pro- 
poses to fund the smaller project-based FmHA program at $100 
million through the FmHA rural housing insurance fund. 

The request for HUD programs includes estimates of the costs of 
renewing expiring housing subsidy contracts, although all such 
contracts are assumed to be renewed under a voucher system. The 
budget also assumes that HUD fees paid to public housing authori- 
ties (PHAs) shall be made comparable for both housing vouchers 
and Section 8 certificates at the 7.65 percent level. 

Public Housing Operating Subsidies—HUD provides funds to 
PHAs and Indian housing authorities (IHAs) to fund the difference 
between total operating costs (based on a HUD-established cost 
formula) and income from tenant rents and other sources. The 
budget includes $1.7 billion in budget authority for operating subsi- 
dies to the 1.4 million existing public and Indian housing units. 
This total reflects $40 million savings from implementation of re- 
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cently passed income verification legislation. The Stewart B. 
McKinney Homeless Reauthorization Act of 1988 allows HUD to 
match tenant reported incomes with State employment security 
agency data. 

In order to curtail escalating costs of operating subsidies, the 
1990 budget proposes a demonstration to give PHAs more flexibil- 
ity in setting tenant rents. This reform would allow HUD to waive 
the requirement that public housing residents pay 30 percent of 
their adjusted income for rent if PHAs agree to eliminate operat- 
ing subsidies over three years. These PHAs would be able to charge 
more or less rent for a given unit depending on the condition and 
location of the unit. As in the private market, public housing 
families would be able to pay rent based on the condition and 
location of housing, without automatic rent increases when their 
income increases. 

Public Housing Modernization.—In addition to operating subsi- 
dies, HUD also provides funds to PHAs and IHAs to modernize 
public housing. The 1990° budget proposes $1.0 billion of budget 
authority for public and Indian housing modernization. Of this 
amount, $750 million is to be allocated through grants authorized 
by Congress in the HCDA of 1987. The remaining $250 million is to 
be made available to States for distribution to PHAs on a matching 
basis. 

Low-Rent Public Housing Loans.—The 1990 budget includes 
budget authority of $567 million resulting form indefinite borrow- 
ing authority reserved prior to 1987 for public housing new con- 
struction and rehabilitation. Since 1987, funds reserved for new 
construction and modernization have been provided directly 
through capital grants. It is estimated that budget authority from 
earlier loan commitments will be reduced to zero by 1992. 

Transitional Housing and Emergency Shelter for the Homeless.— 
The 1990 budget proposes budget authority of $71 million for the 
supportive housing demonstration program, with all of this funding 
targeted to transitional housing for the homeless. No funding is 
requested for permanent housing for the handicapped homeless 
because the budget includes a 400 unit setaside for the handi- 
capped homeless within subsidized housing. As noted under subsi- 
dized housing, the budget also includes a request for 2,000 rehabili- 
tated SROs for the homeless. 

In addition to these programs, the budget for HUD includes 
budget authority of $114 million for the emergency food and shel- 
ter program, currently operated by the Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency and contained in the food and nutrition assistance 
subfunction. The budget proposes to transfer this program to HUD 
to improve coordination of the delivery of homeless services, given 
HUD’s lead responsibility for all housing and shelter programs. 
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All of HUD’s housing assistance programs give preference to the 
homeless on low-income housing waiting lists—a policy promulgat- 
ed through HUD’s 1988 preference rule. In addition, HUD contin- 
ues to lease certain Federal Housing Administration properties for 
$1 per year to providers of shelter to the homeless, and to sell 
others at discounts for such use. Finally, the administration contin- 
ues to support the Interagency Council for the Homeless at $0.9 
million for 1990. 

Other Housing Programs.—The 1990 budget proposes funding for 
two FmHA rural housing repair programs: very-low-income hous- 
ing repair grants, at $10 million; and housing preservation grants, 
at $15 million. These programs represent cost-effective means for 
preserving suitable housing in rural areas. 

The 1990 budget also assumes the continuation of the public 
housing homeownership program as authorized in the HCDA of 
1987. In addition, the administration proposes to provide tenants in 
public housing with more housing choices by offering them vouch- 
ers so that they may continue to live in public housing or choose to 
live in private rental units. Likewise, households receiving vouch- 
ers who are currently not residing in public housing could use their 
vouchers to live in public housing. Public housing and its tenants 
would, therefore, be more integrated into a community’s overall 
housing market. 


Food and Nutrition Assistance.—Low- and middle-income families 
and individuals receive food and nutrition assistance through a 
number of Federal programs. The Hunger Prevention Act of 1988 
represents a renewed national commitment to Federal nutrition 
programs. The Act increased food stamp benefit levels and amends 
the food stamp program in various other respects; increases assist- 
ance under the school breakfast and child care food programs; and 
authorizes demonstration projects and makes other changes in nu- 
trition programs. 

Food Stamps and Aid to Puerto Rico.—Food stamps help lower- 
income families maintain a nutritious diet. Eligible households 
receive monthly allotments of stamps based on income and house- 
hold size to finance food purchases. Benefits are entirely federally 
funded; administrative costs are shared by the States and the 
Federal Government. Benefits are adjusted each year for changes 
in the cost-of-living, with the next adjustment scheduled for Octo- 
ber 1989. During 1990, an estimated 18.1 million people will receive 
food stamps each month, with associated Federal outlays of $12.8 
billion under current law. Outlays for nutrition assistance for 
Puerto Rico are estimated to be $825 million in 1990. 

The Hunger Prevention Act of 1988 revised the food stamps 
quality control system. Financial incentives will be given to States 
with the lowest payment error rates, and States with high error 
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CREDIT PROGRAMS—INCOME SECURITY 
a millions of dollars) 
Direct loans: 


Estimate 
es 1988 
1989 
Flexible subsidy fund loans (credit reform): 
9 














PIR sates cic tached inch ea nn SS 
Change in outstandings 
seed sacs acces cession treorrezeccinseebval eoncsoscoaonaeien 
Flexible subsidy program: 
Change in outstandingS................scsssssseseessesses 68 52 
I cacrptrtceccostocessccoscseccthecscsceeectttted 68 121 
Low-rent public housing: 
Change in outstandingS..............ssccssssesecessssses —3] —42 
I tree aceseeneecesrccncneeeeccsscotoeens 2,037 1,995 1,951 1,904 1,853 
— — assistance: 
obligations ...... ss Bliss ceteseacianaets areca } 








2 

hg sponsor assistance (credit reform): 
I ccs tothescsceescscoescasrrschecveserAlone 1 ] 
* 





Change in outstandings 
on Outstandings SE 


New NN sae cb. rescees 
Change in outstandings 
MUU ene cccceccrrceceonsnastorrcoresevessthoer 


Total, direct loans: 
FW GONBATIONS ........sssscssoseccsosseessnssssesee 
Change in outstandingS................ssseee 
II iscsi cnestscianssssonesoisovigoooned 


















Guaranteed loans: 
Low-rent public housing: 
Change in outstandings..............sscccsssssesssesssses 
NI sien sss cians ccnbcas vata avhcntsesonecsel 





—325 
5, 598 9,373 


rates will be required to share the cost of payment error liabilities. 
The 1990 budget assumes USDA will collect $101 million from the 
States during the year. 

States operate employment and training (E&T) programs for 
able-bodied food stamp recipients. Besides a fixed E&T Federal 
formula grant and a capped amount to reimburse participant ex- 
penses, the Federal Government pays 50 percent of States’ addi- 
tional administrative funds. The administration proposes to provide 
$30 million annually for Federal matching of these additional State 
E&T expenditures. Total Federal outlays for E&T will be nearly 
$150 million in 1990. 

The budget reflects legislation to fund Federal reimbursement of 
State food stamp program administration costs at a 50 percent 
level, fund 1990 costs at the 1989 level, and index costs after 1990 
by the GNP deflator. This change will produce $70 million in 





Total, new obligations and new com- 
PII acieciceastnassnsenrsasisesarsierensegiodssns 











* $500,000 or less. 
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savings in 1990 and $465 million from 1990 to 1994. Similar legisla- 
tion is being proposed under the AFDC and medicaid programs. 

Child Nutrition and Other Programs.—The child nutrition pro- 
grams subsidize institutions for meals served to students in schools, 
child care facilities, and other institutions. Schools get cash and 
commodity subsidies for meals served to all students, regardless of 
income level. In 1989, schools and other institutions are anticipated 
to get $5.0 billion in cash and commodities to subsidize meals 
served to students. Of that amount, $860 million will subsidize 
institutions for meals served to students from households with 
income levels above 185 percent of the poverty level. 

The budget reflects legislation to better target Federal funds to 
the needy by maintaining institutional subsidies for meals served 
to students whose family incomes are below 185 percent of the 
poverty level. The proposal would discontinue subsidies to students 
with incomes above that level. Under this proposal, nearly 12 
million needy students would be given federally subsidized free and 
reduced price meals in 1990, for total program costs of $4.4 billion. 
Limiting the subsidy to students who need it would save budget 
authority of $935 million in 1990. Other administration initiatives 
focus on improving program integrity, and ensuring efficient and 
effective use of Federal meal subsidies. 

Low-income women, infants, and children get monthly food sup- 
plements from two supplemental feeding programs: the special sup- 
plemental food program for women, infants, and children (WIC) 
and the commodity supplemental food program (CSFP). WIC pro- 
vides monthly food assistance and nutrition education to over three 
million low-income women, infants, and children determined to be 
at nutritional risk. WIC is designed to lessen health problems 
associated with inadequate diets during the critical early stages of 
child development, especially pre-natal. Federal funding for WIC 
has expanded rapidly in recent years, more than doubling since 
1980. The administration’s 1990 request of $2.0 billion in budget 
authority for the supplemental feeding programs is $44 million 
above the 1989 level, and would continue to support over three 
million participants monthly. 

Related Food Assistance Programs in Other Functions.—The 
Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC) donates surplus food, such as 
cheese, butter, and nonfat dry milk, for distribution to food banks, 
charitable institutions, and schools. Acquired as part of the agricul- 
tural price support programs, CCC commodities valued at $657 
million are expected to be donated in 1990. 


Other Income Security.x—A number of other income security pro- 
grams assist the poor. Estimated Federal outlays for these pro- 
grams are $29.6 billion in 1989 and $28.8 billion in 1990. 
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Supplemental Security Income (SSD).—-This program will make 
cash payments to an estimated four million needy aged, blind, or 
disabled persons in 1990. Benefits are to be automatically increased 
in January 1990 by the same percentage as social security benefits. 
Some States also supplement the basic Federal grant. SSI may be 
administered by the Federal Government at no charge to the 
States, at the States’ option. Total Federal funding for SSI in 1990 
is estimated to be $12.1 billion, based on an eleven month year. 

Family Support Payments to States.—Aid to families with de- 
pendent children (AFDC) is a cash assistance program to 
low-income families funded jointly by the States and the Federal 
Government. States administer the AFDC program, and determine 
AFDC eligibility criteria and benefit levels within broad Federal 
guidelines. The AFDC program also administers emergency assist- 
ance cash payments to families experiencing a temporary tragedy 
such as a fire or eviction. AFDC and emergency assistance pay- 
ments to families will total approximately $17.3 billion in 1990, 
including the State share. About 3.7 million families will receive 
AFDC benefits in 1990. The Federal Government reimburses State 
governments for, on average, 55 percent of the cash payments 
administered, and greater than half of the costs of administering 
the program. 

The budget reflects legislation to fund Federal reimbursement of 
State AFDC program administration costs at a 50 percent level, 
fund 1990 costs at the 1989 level, and index costs after 1990 by the 
GNP deflator. This change will produce $123 million in savings in 
1990 and $620 million from 1990 to 1994. Similar legislation is 
being proposed under the food stamps and medicaid programs. 

Child suppport enforcement (CSE) complements AFDC by financ- 
ing State and local administrative costs for establishing paternity 
and collecting support from legally liable absent parents. Including 
incentive payments to States, the Federal Government finances 
about 86 percent of these costs, providing an estimated $1.3 billion 
in 1990. Child support collections offset some State and Federal 
AFDC costs. In 1990, child support collections are anticipated on 
behalf of about one million families who receive AFDC benefits, 
and 1.2 million families who do not receive AFDC benefits. Legisla- 
tive proposals in the 1990 budget include efforts to increase the 
number of children receiving health coverage from absent parents, 
and to increase CSE services on behalf of additional low-income 
families. Federal funding of AFDC and child support will total 
approximately $11.2 billion in 1990. 

The Family Support Act of 1988, commonly known as the welfare 
reform bill, changed many aspects of the AFDC program. One 
major change is that States will be required to provide at least six 
months of AFDC coverage to two parent families in which the 
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principal wage-earner is unemployed. One parent would be re- 
quired to work at least 16 hours a week as a condition of receiving 
benefits. A second change is the transition to the job opportunities 
and basic skills training program (JOBS) from the work incentives 
program (WIN). The JOBS program will require that AFDC recipi- 
ents with children over age three (or age one at State option) must 
participate in a job training or education program. Another change 
is the provision of transitional medicaid and child care coverage. 
For parents leaving AFDC because of employment, medicaid and 
child care coverage would continue for twelve months to facilitate 
the transition to independence. The welfare reform bill also in- 
cludes reforms to strengthen the establishment of paternity and 
collection of child support payments, and is estimated to cost 
around $3.4 billion over the first five years of implementation. 

Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC).—Wage earners with children 
are eligible for tax credits if they earn less than $19,340 beginning 
in calendar year 1989. When the credit exceeds a wage earner’s 
income tax liability, the Treasury Department makes a cash pay- 
ment. Credits can be received as additions to paychecks or as a 
lump sum at the end of the year. Total 1990 outlays for these 
payments are estimated to be $3.8 billion. When the credit does not 
exceed the wage earner’s tax liability, no direct Treasury payment 
is made and the credit is considered a tax expenditure rather than 
an outlay. In 1990, the EITC tax expenditure is estimated to be $2.1 
billion. 

Refugee Assistance.—The Federal Government fully subsidizes 
States for initial costs associated with refugee and entrant resettle- 
ment, including preventive health activities, cash and medical as- 
sistance, employment, and English language training. Outlays in 
1990 are estimated to be $287 million. Assistance is intended to 
help refugees become self-sufficient as soon as possible after they 
arrive in the United States. Aid to refugees while they are overseas 
is discussed in the international affairs function. 

Low-Income Home Energy Assistance-—The Department of 
Health and Human Services gives States block grants to help pay 
the fuel bills of low-income families. States can make direct cash 
payments to eligible families, payments to fuel vendors, or pay- 
ments to public housing building operators. The States may also 
finance weatherization of homes for some low-income families. For 
1990, the administration requests low-income home energy assist- 
ance budget authority of $1.1 billion, a decrease of $283 million 
from 1989. 

The Federal Government provides heating assistance to millions 
through HUD shelter cost subsidies, open-ended AFDC matching 
for utility grants, and utility components in other entitlements. 
Now that the energy crisis has ended, low-income households are 
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spending smaller and smaller portions of their income on heat. As 
a percent of income, heating costs have dropped 30 percent since 
1984. As a result, there is a decreasing need for a assistance pro- 
gram specializing in energy. 


TAX EXPENDITURES FOR INCOME SECURITY 
(Outlay equivalents; in millions of dollars) 




























7 | Estimates 
Description SS ee 
1988 1989 1990 

Net exclusion of pension contribution earnings: 
SNR Ss FO Ot NE FREE Toso SBA sesscracdbonstochccres dea bsctedeots 59,210 | 61,065} 65,410 
Individual Retirement Accounts (IRAS) .............cccssssscssssssesscccsssnsessesssnseeseseesesees 11,725] 11,590 | 12,540 
PB asic ctisssccrsbuincspsonanionies tsa ecereosscind wescaee heal besinnen Sit eens Ghesieesd 2,315 1,670 1,850 
Exclusion of income earned by voluntary employee beneficiary associations............ 425 410 445 

Exclusion of other employee benefits: 

Premiums On group term life iMSUFANCE................cccsescsseecsneecsseesesseessnesesnecesneeees 2,395 2,550 2,730 
Premiums on accident and disability iNSUrANCe ....................seesseecsuecssessneesneeeneeene 160 165 170 
Income of trust to finance supplementary unemployment benefits ...................... 30 30 30 
Special ESOP rules (other than investment Credit) ...............sscccccssssseeescsssssseeseesees 220 285 345 
Additional deduction for the elderly...............sscccsssssscssssesssssessssnssesssssesessnsecssnseseessnes 1,535 1,155 1,140 
iiinns dedecien tor hp Win O....wo5. oo ke 15 15 15 
Tax credit for the elderly and disabled....................:-csccsessessesssessecssssseesessnesnecnessneenee 225 240 255 
Exclusion of military disability PensiONS ..................sssecccssseecssssescssssesessnseessssessesnnecees 100 100 105 
Exclusion of railroad retirement system benefits ...............ccocsvssssssscssceesessssseeeesseseee 385 370 390 
Exclusion of special benefits for disabled coal MineTs.................ccssssssseesssssesssssseee 115 110 110 
Exclusion of workmen’s compensation benefits ....................sscssscsecseessecsecscenseseeneens 2,910 2,845 3,070 
Exclusion of employer —provided death benefits ..................cccsscscseccsulecssesneesseesneesnes 25 25 25 
SROUCUUY OT CUNUMNRY TONDO ou csccssescchcscccsSatsscacsncsateessonsisocontssosansssonsstteceesssvond 265 265 280 
Exclusion of public assistance benefits.................ssscscccssseesscssssseessscsssseessesssnseeeseeees 380 340 345 
a a as LG... binssanciecsendleied 1,075 1,640| 2,140 
Total (after interactions) income SeCUFity 2 .............eessessssesseeeseessnecsneeseee 81,645} 82,915 | 89,255 





' The figures in the table indicate the tax subsidies provided by the earned income tax credit. The effect on outlays is: 1988, $2,695 million; 
1989, $3,850 million; and 1990, $3,700 million. 


2 The estimate of total tax expenditures for this function reflects interactive effects among the individual items. Therefore, the estimates cannot 
simply be added 


Tax Expenditures.—Federal tax laws encourage provision for re- 
tirement income by excluding from employee taxable income their 
employer’s contributions to pension plans and by allowing individ- 
uals to exclude their own contributions to individual retirement 
accounts (IRAs) and Keogh accounts. The maximum IRA contribu- 
tion is limited to $2,000 annually. Individuals, however, are allowed 
to make it a tax deductible contribution only if (1) they, and their 
spouse in the case of joint returns, are not active participants in an 
employer-maintained retirement plan, or (2) their adjusted gross 
income is below a specified amount. Those individuals who do not 
meet either restriction may still make nondeductible contributions 
and defer taxes on the earnings until the funds are withdrawn. 
Married taxpayers whose spouses have no earnings may invest in a 
spousal IRA as well. The total invested in both accounts may not 
exceed $2,250, with no more than $2,000 in any single account. The 
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deductibility of contributions and the deferral of taxes on the earn- 
ings result in tax expenditures. 

Many tax expenditures related to income security programs 
result from Government benefits not being included in the taxable 
income of recipients. For example, workers’ compensation benefits, 
and other income security assistance for the needy are excluded 
from taxable income. In contrast, Federal .employee retirement 
benefits are subject to tax and, therefore, are not tax expenditures. 
The largest tax expenditure item in this function is the net exclu- 
sion of pension contributions and earnings, including contributions 
to IRAs and similar pension plans. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


The Federal Government contributes to the income security of 
aged and disabled Americans through social security, which is 
comprised of the old-age and survivors insurance (OASI) and the 
disability insurance (DI) programs. Social security represents about 
one-fifth of estimated total Federal outlays in 1990 and provides 
benefits to one in every six Americans. 


NATIONAL NEED: SOCIAL SECURITY 
(Functional code 650; in millions of dollars) 








Estimate 
Major missions and programs Actual 1988 
1989 { 1990 a. 1991 1992 


BUDGET AUTHORITY 
Social security: 

Old-age and survivors insurance (OASI): 
NOMI scsestesccecevesckssbcestcesssoaesvcosets 235,760 | 263,538 | 286,488 | 310,750 | 333,165 
I ceo 000 DUI cciseancasnnnel sn nvinscnsncbehevconadesesnnsssboul ocubcriossceecnest tpolesheskexssbhoFbo 

Disability insurance (DI): 
NN eo cs cnasnscstnssentiic : : 29,004 


I a sosienhasetpingnesd pdldnseenuchdqusnsna] Ussgensasebvn coaketp 
SM Ea ml ca taaan 



























si 315,500 
be siscageichexess we (4,852) (6,167) (4,921) (5,517) 
I viisaitnnconiiedinntece (253,289) (282,931) (309,332) | (338,097)| (362,228) 
OUTLAYS 
Social security: 
Old-age and survivors insurance (OASI): 

SU UIs nsithaeetes onc 197,060 | 209,237 | 222,402 | 236,562 | 249,550 

NI ccc. esschcshicboonta isbebvtbidetde actadaantciancocosl 7 12 17 


Disability insurance (Dl): 
scans naapcicicslbuniadios 22,280 23,096 24,306 25,679 27,224 
SR ia cohais in tcacatsect tscevechoniaisaifosiapen aed 1 1 2 

Interfund transactions ; 

















246,724 | 262,254 





MUN IIIT ov ccosnseoccccstissnsesbeassustoctete 276,793 
RR aes bianicpeelstictietnds (4,852) (5,414) (6,167) (4,921) (5,517) 
a atcha ety (214,489)| (226,920)| (240,557)| (257,333)| (271,276) 




















* $500,000 or less. 


The administration proposes no reductions in social security ben- 
efits. Social security affects most Americans, either through bene- 
fits received or through payroll taxes deducted from earnings. In 
almost all cases, beneficiaries paid into the system during their 
working years to help support these programs. The average annual 
benefit for a retired worker and spouse will be about $11,010 in 
1989, an increase of nearly $4,176 over the 1981 level. Combined 
outlays for OASI and DI are estimated to increase from $232.3 
billion in 1989 to $246.7 billion in 1990, primarily because of benefit 
increases tied to the consumer price index and increases in the 
number of beneficiaries. 
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This function is composed not only of the two off-budget social 
security expenditure accounts, but also of a number of intragovern- 
mental transactions (i.e., payments from accounts within the Gov- 
ernment to other accounts within the Government). The principal 
intragovernmental transactions are the payments from the general 
fund to the social security trust funds, which in 1990 amount to an 
estimated $6.2 billion of federal fund outlays and trust fund offset- 
ting collections. 

The budget includes a legislative proposal to conform social secu- 
rity coverage for rail workers with that for workers covered by title 
II of the Social Security Act. Under current law, certain individ- 
uals covered by the Railroad Retirement Act do not get full social 
security equivalent benefits. The Social Security Administration 
(SSA) is proposing to fill any social security coverage gaps for rail 
workers and their families. SSA would pay these benefits from the 
social security trust funds and deduct the amounts paid from the 
yearly financial interchange transfers to the railroad social securi- 
ty equivalent benefit account. The social security trust funds would 
therefore not be adversely affected by this legislative proposal. 


Tax Expenditures.—The exclusion from income tax of a portion 
of social security benefits, including those for dependents and sur- 
vivors, results in a 1990 estimated tax expenditure of $18.2 billion. 
Up to one-half of social security benefits are, however, subject to 
tax. This provision affects single taxpayers whose incomes exceed 
$25,000, and married taxpayers who file jointly and have incomes 
exceeding $32,000. The threshold for married taxpayers filing sepa- 
rately is zero. 
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VETERANS BENEFITS AND SERVICES 


Federal benefits and services for veterans and their survivors 
recognize the sacrifices that wartime and peacetime veterans made 
in military service. Benefits compensate for loss of earnings result- 
ing from service-related disabilities, provide medical care for physi- 
cal and psychological disabilities, and assist returning veterans to 
prepare themselves for reentry into civilian life. In addition, veter- 
ans benefits provide financial assistance to needy veterans of war- 
time service and their survivors. Outlays for veterans benefits and 
services are estimated to be $29.2 billion in 1989 and $29.9 billion 
in 1990. In March 1989, after 58 years of serving the Nation’s 
veterans, the Veterans Administration will be established as a 
Cabinet agency: the Department of Veterans Affairs (VA). Cabinet 
status will provide veterans continued access to decision making at 
the highest levels of government and give them the recognition 
that they deserve. 

The budget continues current administration policy for VA medi- 
cal care. This policy is to maintain quality care for all patients and 
provide medical care to veterans in the following order of priority 
as prescribed in law: (1) veterans with service-connected disabil- 
ities; (2) veterans with low incomes without service-connected dis- 
abilities; and (3) moderate and higher income veterans without 
service-connected disabilities. The administration also proposes to 
ensure full and timely increases in veterans compensation benefits 
by indexing the cost-of-living adjustment to the annual change in 
the Consumer Price Index. 





Income Security for Veterans.—In addition to Federal income 
security programs for the general population, such as social securi- 
ty and unemployment insurance, several VA programs help certain 
veterans and their survivors maintain their income when the vet- 
eran is disabled, aged, or deceased. Outlays for this purpose are 
estimated to increase from $15.6 billion in 1989 to $16.4 billion in 
1990. 

Service-Connected Compensation.—Veterans with disabilities re- 
sulting from or coincident with military service—combat and 
non-combat veterans alike—receive monthly compensation pay- 
ments scaled to the degree of disability. The payment is made 
regardless of the veteran’s income or age. The amount depends on 
the average reduction in earnings capacity that is presumed for 
different individuals with the same degree of disability. Survivors 
of veterans who die from service-connected injuries also receive 
payments in the form of death and indemnity compensation. Legis- 
lation passed last year increased these benefits by 4.1 percent; 
payable starting in January 1989. 
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The administration recommends that legislation be enacted to 
link future veterans compensation cost-of-living adjustments 
























































S (COLA) to the annual change in the Consumer Price Index. This 
P legislation would ensure that veterans with service-connected dis- 
r abilities and survivors of veterans who died from service-connected 
P conditions receive full and timely adjustments to their benefits, 
. protecting them from the erosion of their benefits and the uncer- 
: tainties of an annually legislated COLA. For 1990, this adjustment 
j is expected to be 3.6 percent. Allowances provided to compensate 
beneficiaries for dependents and clothing would be indexed similar- 
n 
: ly. 
" y 
a NATIONAL NEED: PROVIDING VETERANS BENEFITS AND SERVICES 
ot (Functional code 700; in millions of dollars) 
it | Estimate 
n Major missions and programs Actual 1988 
i- BUDGET AUTHORITY 
d Income security for veterans: 
Service-connected compensation: 
Ly I iatisericecoetresintine 10,865 10,682 11,114 11,003 
1- PUN Pio cees incascdecsesae poensnsolSevtguiise seescsirees 740 1,116 
Non-service-connected pensions................:..0.. 3,826 3,865 4,068 4,139 
S- Burial and other benefits: 
at RNIN OP eatin cn cnncstescivscockataceiavel 146 137 156 160 
Proposed legislation .....-ccccccsocsocsscsnsae|encensnesensnsensnsneenseneed —38 —39 
to Supplemental for compensation, pensions, 
ts RI 8c icaa cece iad cane Pccactcacsoccnmnceal PT pit tesmneehctia renal ice 
National service life insurance trust fund....... 1,407 1,421 
in All other insurance Programs.........ssccscrsren 31 28 
Insurance program receipts ................-cceesees0e —425 —405 
Subtotal, Income security for veterans .. 15,848 16,429 
ond vennete education, training, and rehabili- 
ri- 
in Readusiment benefits (Gl Bill and related 
1 ioe 
et- — ne cece 689 606 434 423 501 
ieteecccenpen Pe i Lael 5 7 7 
ire Post ee a i Se ae 
in All-volunteer force educational assistance 
DO aa iia sess sinswcnssnessenscts —178 —197 — 186 —165 —171 
Other: Proponed Credit 1OGQUID qs:..--<scceesssnesesco| vevsvcssestcossoeses] pestessnsessscuesss S . - 
vias Subtotal, Veterans education, training, 
nd and rehabilitation ........ceccscsscenesn 
ay- Veterans housing: 
ide Loan ponte Soahing fund: 
Existing law......... 1,484 1,527 
on I ici cniceici A sanceabedsiebetticien —l, ‘162 —l, 240 —1,146 
for ee a - : a ‘382 793 637 
irect loan revolving fun 
ove sR 
ited Subtotal, Veterans housing.................. 
ae Other veterans benefits and services: 
nt, Cemeteries, administration of veterans bene- 
fits, and other: 
Existing TW ..acssssssee 
Proposed legislation 
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NATIONAL NEED: PROVIDING VETERANS BENEFITS AND SERVICES—Continued 


(Functional code 700; in millions of dollars) 
ais: 


Actual 1988 








Estimate 
Major missions and programs 






Non-VA support prOgrams..............cs-cossssseseenee 


Subtotal, Other veterans benefits and 
UNE are astseanis 


Hospital and medical care for veterans: 
Medical care and hospital services: 
ON No ak 


I ch sis sacacn gs sarearcesnoasealistcvnsrcesesnsbeesl voccccseanseszesech 
Medical administration, research, and other ... 
I i Ri cei mnaieereninehs 
Third-party reimbursement: 

So ciaisccdcicisacestnit bbe all 


PROPOR TUNNONIO acts sicssesinisscssssesenionssd ciniccns asic snacsinasninssbini 


Subtotal, Hospital and medical care 
a a 


Total, budget authority...................... 29,542 29,897 30,091 31,102 31,785 
* $500,000 or less. 





























The number of veterans and survivors of deceased veterans re- 
ceiving compensation benefits is expected to decline slightly from 
2.53 million in 1989 to 2.51 million by 1990. However, outlays for 
compensation benefits are estimated to increase from $10.8 billion 
in 1989 to $11.5 billion in 1990, primarily because of the proposed 
COLA. 

Non-Service-Connected Pensions.—Pensions are provided to low- 
income, wartime-service veterans—combat and non-combat veter- 
ans alike—who are 65 or older, or who have become permanently 
and totally disabled subsequent to their military service. Survivors 
of wartime-service veterans also may qualify for pension benefits 
based on financial need. A 4.0 percent cost-of-living increase 
became effective with the January 1989 payments. The next cost-of- 
living increase, effective with the January 1990 payments, is esti- 
mated to be 3.6 percent. 

Outlays for veterans pensions are estimated to be $3.9 billion in 
1989 and $4.0 billion in 1990. The number of veterans aged 65 and 
over has continued to increase since 1980 and is expected to in- 
crease by 6 percent from 1989 to 1990. The number of pension 
recipients is expected to continue to decline, however, from 1.17 
million in 1989 to 1.12 million in 1990, because veterans over age 
65 increasingly have higher incomes. — 

Burial and Other Benefits.—Families of deceased veterans who 
received pension or compensation benefits and who are buried in 
private cemeteries may receive burial benefits to assist in defray- 
ing funeral expenses of the veteran. The budget reflects proposed 
legislation that would limit existing allowances for the purchase of 
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burial plots to families of these same veterans. Outlays in 1990 are 
estimated to be $116 million. 

Insurance Programs.—Life insurance programs that assist veter- 
ans and their survivors will continue to provide in excess of $215 
billion of coverage to nearly seven million veterans and active duty 
personnel in 1990. 


Veterans Education, Training, and Rehabiiitation.—Several Fed- 
eral programs support job training and finance education for the 
general population including veterans, and several programs are 
run by the Department of Labor exclusively for veterans. In addi- 
tion, four VA programs—the Vietnam-era GI bill, the post-Vietnam 
era education program, the all-volunteer force educational assist- 
ance program (the Montgomery GI bill), and the Vocational Reha- 
bilitation program—provide education, training, and rehabilitation 
benefits to veterans and military personnel who meet specific eligi- 
bility criteria. Outlays for readjustment benefits are estimated to 
decline from $620 million in 1989 to $451 million in 1990, because 
of a continued decline in the number of eligible beneficiaries. 


NATIONAL NEED: PROVIDING VETERANS BENEFITS AND SERVICES 
(Functional code 700; in millions of dollars) 










OUTLAYS 


Income security for veterans: 
Service-connected compensation: 


Existing law 





Proposed legislation 


Non-Service-connected peNnsiONS.............cvvss-. 
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Supplemental for compensation, pensions, 
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National service life insurance trust fund....... 
All other insurance programs......................... 


INSUFANCE Program FeCEIPES ...............00..ccee0e00 
Subtotal, Income security for veterans... 


Veterans education, training, and rehabili- 
tation: 


Readjustment benefits (GI Bill and related 
programs): 
MN ikke hscldactacl celal baad 
Proposed legislation ................ 

Post-Vietnam era education 

All-volunteer force educational assistance 
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NATIONAL NEED: PROVIDING VETERANS BENEFITS AND SERVICES—Continued 
(Functional code 700; in millions of dollars) 


Actual 1988 











Major missions and programs 












Subtotal, Veterans education, training, 
and rehabilitation ................ssssssssse: 


Veterans housing: 
Loan guaranty revolving fund: 
Existing 1aW............csssccsee- 
Proposed legislation . 
Proposed credit reform.. 
Direct loan _ fund: 





Other veterans benefits and services: 
Cemeteries, administration of aie bene- 
fits, and other: 


os and medical care for veterans: 
ical care and hospital services: 
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Subtotal, Hospital and medical care 


for veterans 


Vietnam-era GI Bill.—The Vietnam-era GI bill provides benefits 
payments for college courses as well as for vocational and on-the- 
job training to veterans and active duty military personnel who 
served, at least in part, between February 1, 1955, and December 
31, 1976. This program assists beneficiaries in making the transi- 
tion from military to civilian life by helping them finance the 
education they might otherwise have received during the time they 
were in military service if they begin their education within 10 
years of discharge. The last year to have begun was 1986. These 
benefits are also available to active duty personnel and to spouses 
and children of veterans who were totally disabled in military 
service or died of service-connected conditions. 

More than 80 percent of all eligible Vietnam-era veterans who 
live in the United States or Puerto Rico have used Vietnam-era GI 
bill benefits. Trainees (veterans, survivors, and dependents) partici- 
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pating in the program are expected to decrease from 201,600 in 
1989 to 200,000 in 1990. In 1991, approximately 32,000 Vietnam-era 
active duty members and veterans discharged after October 1984 
will continue their training under the Montgomery GI bill de- 
scribed below. 

Post-Vietnam Era Education.—Individuals who entered military 
service after 1976 and before July 1985 are ‘eligible for the post- 
Vietnam era educational assistance program, which allows them to 
set aside $25 to $100 from their monthly pay to finance future 
education. These funds are matched by the Government on a two- 
for-one basis and are returned to the beneficiary as education 
payments after discharge from the military. The VA administers 
this program, but it is funded by the Department of Defense (DOD). 
Enrollment in this program was closed as of March 1987. 

The Montgomery GI Bill.—This program was originally estab- 
lished as a test program with more generous benefits than the post- 
Vietnam era program in order to aid armed forces recruitment. 
The program was made permanent in 1987. Servicepersons electing 
to enter the program have their pay reduced by $100 a month 
during their first year of military service. Upon discharge, they 
receive basic education benefits equivalent to an eight-to-one match 
of their pay reduction. The VA administers the program and pays 
the costs of the basic benefits. DOD may provide additional benefits 
to aid in the recruitment of certain specialties and critical skills. 
Nearly 78,600 veterans and servicepersons are expected to use 
benefits under this program in 1990. 

The Montgomery GI bill also provides education benefits to re- 
servists. DOD pays these benefits, and the VA administers the 
program. In 1990, 213,500 reservists are expected to use benefits 
under this program. 

Other Education and Training.—Effective in 1990, the adminis- 
tration proposes to increase assistance allowances for the depend- 
ents of veterans and vocational rehabilitation subsistence allow- 
ances by 5 percent. Neither of these allowances has been increased 
since 1984. 


Veterans Housing.—In addition to mortgage assistance available 
to veterans through the Federal Housing Administration (FHA) 
insurance program, VA-guaranteed and direct loan programs are 
expected to assist 178,000 veterans in obtaining mortgages in 1990. 
Guaranteed loan commitments for mortgage loans in 1990 are esti- 
mated to be $14 billion. 

The administration proposes to charge origination fees for par- 
ticipation in Federal credit programs in order that the borrower 
shares the cost of the Federal subsidy. These fees would be large 
enough to cover projected losses from default and obviate the need 
for future appropriations. In line with this initiative, the budget 
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proposes legislation to increase and make permanent the expiring 
fee charged on VA-guaranteed housing loans and vendee loans 
from the current 1.0 percent to 3.8 percent of the mortgage 
amount. (Vendee loans are direct loans made to both veterans and 
non-veterans who purchase property that the VA has acquired 
through prior defaults.) The borrower would be able to add the 
amount of this fee to the mortgage. Veterans with service-connect- 
ed disabilities would continue to be exempt from the fee. 

The administration also recommends enactment of legislation to 
permit negotiated interest rates on VA-guaranteed mortgages. By 
allowing negotiated rates, veterans will have maximum flexibility 
to structure the financing of their home purchases to best meet 
their needs. The administration also believes the executive 
branch’s discretion to sell loan assets without recourse to the Gov- 
ernment should continue after 1989 when the current authority 
expires. Selling loans without recourse reduces the Loan Guaranty 
Revolving Fund’s exposure to future default costs and promotes 
improved credit management practices. 

The budget authority and outlays shown as proposed credit 
reform reflect the estimated subsidies implicit in Federal loan pro- 
grams. The administration’s proposed credit reform initiative is 
discussed in Part 6 of this volume. 


Other Veterans Benefits and Services.—Veterans benefits are pro- 
vided through a network of 59 regional offices located throughout 
the Nation. The administration proposes that the VA continue to 
modernize its operations to improve the cost-effectiveness, accura- 
cy, and timeliness of service delivery to veterans. 

The budget includes several initiatives to improve the manage- 
ment of delivering veterans’ benefits. These include making greater 
use of contractor support to perform services that private business 
can provide more efficiently and investing in automated data proc- 
essing equipment, which continues to yield productivity savings in 
the form of smaller administrative staff. 

The VA manages the national cemetery system for eligible veter- 
ans, active duty military personnel, and their dependents. Over 100 
national cemeteries are open throughout the Nation. The policy 
goal of providing one large national cemetery per Federal region 
has now been attained. In 1990, funding is requested to expand the 
National Cemeteries at Fort Snelling, Minnesota, and Jefferson 
Barracks, Missouri. 

Funding is also requested for the State cemetery grant program 
to assist at least four States in establishing, improving, or expand- 
ing State-operated veterans cemeteries. 

The administration also requests budget authority of $1.5 million 
in 1990 for the court of Veterans Appeals, a new independent 
agency. The court will provide judicial review for veterans, ena- 
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CREDIT PROGRAMS—VETERANS BENEFITS AND SERVICES 
(In millions of dollars) 
















Actual 1988 
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* $500,000 or less. 


bling them to appeal some veterans benefits decisions of the De- 
partment’s Board of Veterans’ Appeals to a higher level independ- 
ent of the VA. The justices, once appointed, would propose what- 
ever budget they deem necessary, which the President will trans- 
mit to the Congress. 

Outlays for other veterans benefits and services are estimated to 
be $864 million in 1989 and $918 million in 1990. 


Hospital and Medical Care for Veterans.—The VA provides medi- 
cal services, including hospital, outpatient and nursing home care, 
to veterans by operating a nationwide medical care system. In 
1990, this system will provide support for an estimated 23 million 
outpatient visits and treat 1.1 million inpatients and nearly 74,000 
nursing home patients in VA and community facilities and State 
veterans’ homes. 
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This program is carried out in 172 hospitals, 233 outpatient 
clinics, 126 nursing homes, 26 domiciliary facilities, 194 vet centers 
and, in some situations, in other Federal facilities and the private 
sector. Outlays, excluding receipts, for medical programs are esti- 
mated to rise from $11.4 billion in 1989 to $11.5 billion in 1990. 

Medical Care and Hospital Services —VA’s primary health mis- 
sion is to treat veterans who were injured during military service 
for their service-connected disabilities. In addition, VA is obligated 
by law to provide care on a first-priority basis to veterans who 
have service-connected disabilities for medical conditions that are 
not related to military services; certain special categories of veter- 
ans, such as former prisoners of war; and lower income veterans 
who do not have service-connected disabilities. VA may provide 
care, if resources are available after treating higher priority veter- 
ans, to veterans without service-connected disabilities with moder- 
ate to high incomes. Currently, most of the system’s users are 
either veterans with service-connected disabilities or lower income 
veterans. Adequate medical care for America’s disabled and lower 
income veterans is one of the Natiun’s highest priorities. The ad- 
ministration’s proposal for VA medical care provides sufficient re- 
sources to treat all service-connected, special categories, and lower 
income veterans, and most moderate and higher income veterans 
expected to apply for care. 

The budget provides for opening newly completed medical facili- 
ties, increased funding for community and state nursing home 
programs, continued funding for the treatment of veterans with 
AIDS and homeless veterans, and additional funds for automation 
investments intended to assist mental health professionals in pro- 
viding care. In order to partially offset the rising costs of providing 
medical care, the budget reflects legislation for nominal copay- 
ments for moderate and higher income veterans for their inpatient 
and outpatient care, and to collect reimbursement from third party 
insurers for the treatment of non-service-connected disabilities of 
insured veterans who have relatively minor service-connected dis- 
abilities (20 percent or below). The budget also reflects legislation 
to modify requirements in law for reimbursing veterans’ travel 
expenses to VA medical facilities. This proposal would return to a 
policy of providing reimbursement only for emergency travel needs 
of veterans who need special transportation, such as an ambulance 
or a wheelchair van, and for veterans who live over 100 miles from 
a VA medical center, thereby allowing maximum medical re- 
sources to be available for patient care. 

Budget authority of $10.7 billion is requested for medical care 
and hospital services in 1990, an increase of nearly $200 million 
over 1989. 
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Construction of Hospital and Extended Care Facilities —New 
budget authority of $530 million is requested for VA medical con- 
struction in 1990. 

The administration proposes to maintain and upgrade the full 
network of medical facilities throughout the Nation and expand 
capabilities and bed space. Rather than defer maintenance, renova- 
tion, and modification of older facilities, funding is provided to 
maintain and upgrade the physical system. Budget authority of 
$366 million is requested in 1990 to support 13 major projects and 
other maintenance, safety correction, and design activities. An ad- 
ditional $122 million is requested for minor construction projects 
and construction of parking facilities. 

The administration proposes to continue the average rate of 
construction over the last 15 years, modernizing or replacing two 
large hospitals each year. In 1990, construction funds are proposed 
for two large hospital projects in Palm Beach, Florida, and Newing- 
ton, Connecticut. The Palm Beach hospital is the first medical 
center to be added to the VA system since 1977, and also includes 
construction of a parking garage and laundry. The administration 
also proposes to construct a new joint venture hospital with the Air 
Force at Las Vegas, Nevada, and a large clinical addition project in 
Dublin, Georgia. 

Budget authority of $42 million is requested for 1990 for grants 
to States for the construction or repair of State nursing homes for 
the care of aging veterans. This continues the 1989 level and will 
enable VA to support approximately 15 grants in 10 States. A total 
of 36 States are participating in the State nursing home program. 


Tax Expenditures.—In addition to direct Federal funding, a 
number of tax expenditures provide assistance to veterans. All cash 
benefits administered by VA (disability compensation, pension, and 
GI bill benefits) are excluded from taxable income. The estimated 
tax expenditures for these exclusions in 1990 are $1.5 billion, $80 
million, and $50 million, respectively. Veterans are aided in obtain- 
ing housing through veterans bonds issued by State and local gov- 
ernments, the interest on which is not subject to tax. In 1990, the 
tax expenditure estimate for this provision is $380 million. Total 
tax expenditures for veterans are estimated to be $2.0 billion for 
1990. 


Related Programs.—In addition to the assistance provided specifi- 
cally for veterans by the VA, many veterans receive assistance 
from other income security, health, housing credit, education, 
training, employment, and social service programs supported by 
the Federal Government and available to the general population, 
as well as preference for Federal jobs. Some of these programs have 
components specifically intended to assist veterans. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


A fundamental responsibility of the Federal Government is to 
provide for the safety of its people and for the peaceful and fair 
resolution of disputes. Federal expenditures for the administration 
of justice are intended to protect persons and property through 
enforcement of Federal laws, provide Federal courts to resolve 
disputes, defend the public interest in criminal and civil proceed- 
ings, and operate detention and correctional facilities for those 
charged with or convicted of violating Federal law. The proposed 
budget authority for 1990 for this function is $10.7 billion, an $800 
million increase from the 1989 level. 


Federal Law Enforcement Activities.—Of total Federal resources 
for the administration of justice, over half is dedicated to law 
enforcement. Proposed budget authority of $5.7 billion in 1990, $1.0 
billion above the 1989 level, focuses on resources dedicated to drug 
enforcement and computer and communications upgrades. 

Criminal Investigations.—Budget authority requested for crimi- 
nal investigations for 1990 is $2.3 billion, an increase of 15 percent 
over the 1989 level. The Justice Department carries out criminal 
investigations, primarily through the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion (FBI) and the Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA). The 
FBI and DEA frequently work together with other Federal agen- 
cies, such as the Internal Revenue Service, the Bureau of Alcohol, 
Tobacco and Firearms, and the Customs Service, in 13 regional 
task forces on organized crime drug enforcement (OCDE) and have 
concurrent jurisdiction to combat drug trafficking. In 1990, the 
administration is requesting $215 million for these task forces, a 10 
percent increase over 1989. Prior to 1990, funding for these task 
forces was included in the budgets of the participating agencies but 
in 1990, the full $215 million for OCDE is shown in a separate 
account. The administration is also requesting funding for over 275 
new domestic and foreign positions for DEA, as well as funding to 
improve DEA’s technical equipment capabilities. These resources 
will allow DEA to expand and formalize its foreign suppression and 
enforcement programs, seize more drug trafficker assets, destroy 
more clandestine laboratories, and create new State and local task 
forces. The Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1988 provided several new tools 
to the drug enforcement agencies, all of which generate increased 
staffing needs. ; 

The FBI enforces a broad range of Federal criminal statutes, 
investigates criminal activity, works with other Federal agencies as 
well as State and local authorities, and assists States and localities 
through training, dissemination of information, and other law en- 

forcement activities. A total of $1.5 billion in budget authority is 
requested for the FBI in 1990, an increase of 4.6 percent over the 
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1989 level. (Without the transfer from the FBI to OCDE, the in- 
crease would be 8.2 percent over 1989 levels.) The increase will 
support enhancements in drug enforcement, field investigation pro- 
grams, automated data processing and telecommunications, foreign 
counterintelligence and technical field support and equipment. 
Border Enforcement Activities.—Budget authority of $2.3 billion 
for 1990 is proposed for border enforcement activities, a slight 
increase over 1989 levels. The Immigration and Naturalization 
Service (INS) and the United States Customs Service are responsi- 
ble for border enforcement activities. The INS administers laws 
related to the admission, exclusion, deportation, and naturalization 
of aliens. In 1990, the INS will be in its fourth year of expanded 


responsibilities under the Immigration Reform and Control Act of 
1986. Resources are requested to administer legalization and agri- 
cultural worker programs, enforce employer sanctions, and deter 
further illegal immigration. 

The United States Customs Service assesses and collects duties, 
excise taxes, fees and penalties on imported merchandise; combats 
the illegal entry of narcotics and other goods into the United 
States; and processes persons, carriers, cargo and mail into and out 
of the United States. Budget authority of $1.3 billion is proposed 
for 1990, of which $395 million is proposed for border enforcement 
and the remainder is for customs processing activities. 

Congress enacted legislation in 1986 requiring the imposition of 
user fees to cover fully the costs of Customs’ commercial merchan- 
dise processing. The structure of the current fee, however, violates 
provisions of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 
GATT recently ruled that the ad valorem structure of the mer- 
chandise processing fee was not indicative of the cost of processing 
individual entries. The budget assumes enactment of legislation to 
make the merchandise processing fee consistent with the GATT 
requirements so that the fees collected correspond to the costs 
incurred in processing individual transactions. Additionally, the 
administration believes the fee collections should be recorded as 
budget receipts in order to conform to appropriate budget concepts. 
This proposal is discussed in more detail in Part 4 of this volume. 

Law Enforcement Training.—The Federal Law Enforcement 
Training Center provides both basic and advanced law enforcement 
training courses for over 60 federal agencies. Demand for this type 
of training has increased dramatically in recent years and the 
number of student-weeks has doubled between 1986 and 1989. In 
1989, a site in New Mexico will be acquired to serve as a satellite 
facility for advanced training. The 1990 budget proposal contains 
funding for a new dormitory, continuing the facilities expansion 
efforts of the past several years. 
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NATIONAL NEED: ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 
(Functional code 750; in millions of dollars) 
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Federal Litigative and Judicial Activities.—The Department of 
Justice prosecutes all of the Federal Government’s criminal cases 
and litigates most of its civil cases. The administration requests 
$3.2 billion in budget authority for civil and criminal prosecution 
and representation and Federal judicial activities in 1990. This 
amount represents an increase of $160 million over 1989 levels for 
these two activities. (Without the $48 million transfer from U.S. 
Attorneys to OCDE, the increase would be $208 million over 1989 
levels.) 

Civil and Criminal Prosecution and Representation.—Budget au- 
thority for civil and criminal prosecution and representation is 
proposed to be $1.7 billion in 1990, $139 million higher than in 
1989. 

Increases over 1989 include additional resources to: 

¢ prosecute offenders under organized crime and drug statutes, 
and augment asset forfeiture and civil enforcement activities 
to increase collections into the Asset Forfeiture Fund and the 
Treasury; 
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NATIONAL NEED: ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 
(Functional code 750; in millions of dollars) 
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¢ defend against the tens of thousands of civil suits filed annu- 
ally against the Government and its officials; 

¢ provide administration expenses to implement provisions of 
the Civil Liberties Act of 1988 to recompense individuals of 
Japanese ancestry who were deprived of their liberty during 
World War II; and 

* continue litigative efforts to combat fraud, waste, and abuse, 
as well as recover billions of dollars in delinquent debt owed 
the Government. 

In addition, an $18 million increase is included to continue im- 
plementation of an office automation system for the Department of 
Justice legal divisions and U.S. Attorneys and resources for com- 
puterized litigation support. 

Federal Judicial Activities—By law, budget requests from the 
Judiciary are included in the budget without change by the execu- 
tive branch. The U.S. Courts have proposed budget authority of 
$1.6 billion in 1990 for judicial branch activities in this function, a 
slight increase over the 1989 level. However, this budget includes a 
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reduction to the overall requests of the Judiciary in anticipation of 
expected action by the Congress to provide 1990 funding that is 
consistent with the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings deficit reduction tar- 
gets. This adjustment eliminates the portion of the request that 
exceeds the 1990 current services level. 

Representation of Indigents in Civil Cases——The Legal Services 
corporation is a private, non-profit organization that funds State 
and local agencies providing free civil legal assistance to the poor. 
The corporation provides grants to attorneys and legal organiza- 
tions involved in cases for individual clients and in broader “law 
reform’”’ activities. 

The administration again recommends that the Corporation not 
be reauthorized and asks that no further separate Federal funding 
be provided. State and local bar associations have developed pro- 
grams to provide free assistance to indigent clients, and these 
efforts are expected to continue to grow, consistent with private 
attorneys’ ethical obligations to provide such free services. 


Federal Correctional Activities.—The Federal Government is re- 
sponsible for the care and custody of prisoners charged with or 
convicted of violating Federal laws. In response to the continuing 
growth of the Federal prisoner population, the administration pro- 
poses building three new facilities, leasing two new facilities, and 
expanding capacity at nine existing facilities. This expansion will 
meet the demand for additional prison capacity created by tougher 
law enforcement and longer sentencing required by a number of 
recent initiatives, including the 1986 and 1988 Anti-Drug Abuse 
Acts and the U.S. Sentencing Commission Guidelines. Further, the 
administration proposes reducing the level of overcrowding in the 
Federal prison system from almost 60 percent in 1988 to 30 percent 
by 1995. To reduce the detrimental effects that this level of over- 
crowding could cause, the administration supports prison staffing 
increases to achieve a 1:3 staff-to-inmate ratio. Budget authority 
requested for the expansion and operation of the prison system in 
1990 is $1.6 billion, a 14 percent increase above the enacted 1989 
level. 


Criminal Justice Assistance.—Criminal justice assistance is in- 
tended to provide financial, technical, and emergency assistance to 
States and local governments to reduce crime and juvenile delin- 
quency as well as establish programs to collect and disseminate 
accurate and comprehensive justice statistics. Financial and techni- 
cal assistance is provided to States through a number of specific 
programs, including one for missing and exploited children and 
another designed to aid victims of crime. Budget authority request- 
ed for these programs in 1990 is $196 million, a decrease of $224 
million from 1989 levels. 
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The administration proposes termination of the juvenile justice 
and delinquency prevention grants because its original goals have 
largely been accomplished, namely the separation and removal of 
juveniles from adult correctional facilities. The administration also 
proposes terminating State and local assistance grants, anti-drug 
abuse grants, the regional information sharing system, and Mariel 
Cuban reimbursement grants. These programs primarily benefit 
the States; therefore, the States should assume the costs. Federal 
criminal justice assistance was never intended to establish depend- 
ence on Federal resources, even in the important area of anti-drug 
abuse. Rather, funds were intended to be used to provide seed 
money and to fund demonstration projects that would then be 
turned over to the States for continued funding. 

Deposits of criminal fines and penalties into the Crime Victims 
Fund are estimated to be $100 million for 1990. All of these funds 
will subsequently be made available for victim compensation and 
assistance programs at the Federal, State, and local levels. In 1989, 
the benefit paid to public safety officers killed in the line of duty 
was increased from $50,000 to $100,000. In 1990, the estimated 
outlays for this program are $25 million. Budget authority of $4.2 
million is requested for the Missing and Exploited Children pro- 
gram, a slight increase over the 1989 level. 


Related Programs.—A number of programs classified in other 
functions support the administration of justice. Over 100 agencies 
and regulatory commissions perform some type of law enforcement 
activity. About 30 Federal agencies, including the Departments of 
Agriculture and Labor, the Environmental Protection Agency, and 
most independent regulatory commissions have some litigation au- 
thority independent of the Department of Justice. 
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GENERAL GOVERNMENT 


The general government function encompasses the central man- 
agement activities for both the executive and legislative branches 
of the Federal Government. This function focuses primarily on 
Federal finances, tax collection, personnel management, and prop- 
erty control. A goal of this administration is to provide these basic 
services in a business-like and efficient manner. 

The four central management agencies—the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, the Office of Personnel Management, the Gener- 
al Services Administration, and the Department of the Treasury— 
work with other agencies on a variety of management reform 
initiatives. These management improvements include procurement 
simplification, real property management, personnel retention and 
recruitment, quality and productivity improvement, business-like 
cash management practices, financial management systems up- 
grades, and credit management and debt reform. 

Budget authority proposed for general government activities for 
1990 is $10.1 billion, an increase of $204 million from the 1989 
enacted level. Major goals in this function include broadening ef- 
forts to identify and collect unpaid taxes, improving services to 
taxpayers, and improving productivity in the Federal Government. 


Legislative Functions.—By law, budget requests of the legislative 
branch are included in the budget without change. For 1990, $1.7 
billion in budget authority is proposed for the legislative branch 
activities in this function. In addition, the budget includes a reduc- 
tion to the overall requests of the legislative branch in anticipation 
of expected action by the Congress to provide 1990 funding that is 
consistent with the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings deficit reduction tar- 
gets. This adjustment would eliminate the portion of the request 
that exceeds the 1990 current services level. Legislative functions 
include the operation of Congress, the General Accounting Office, 
the Congressional Budget Office, and other legislative branch agen- 
cies, boards, commissions, and activities. Portions of these activities 
are also included in other budget functions. A complete listing of 
all legislative branch accounts appears in Part 9 of this volume. 


Executive Direction and Management.—Budget authority of $275 
million is included for the Executive Office of the President and 
related activities in 1990. This office assists the President in the 
discharge of his budgetary, management, policy development, and 
other executive responsibilities. Beginning in 1990, the Office of 
National Drug Control Policy will become part of the Executive 
Office of the President. This office was established by the Anti- 
Drug Abuse Act of 1988 and will be responsible for developing a 
national strategy to fight drug abuse in the United States. In 
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addition, $84 million is requested in Funds Appropriated to the 
President for Investments in Management Improvements. These 
funds are requested to complete the implementation of Reform ’88, 
President Reagan’s multi-year effort to establish accuracy, quality, 
and speed standards for the internal management of the executive 
branch that are as high as those of the private sector. Funds will 
be transferred to agencies to complete ongoing projects in financial 
accounting systems, and for the continued implementation of man- 
agement initiatives in the areas of credit and cash management 
and productivity improvements. 


Central Fiscal Operations.—The central fiscal operations of the 
Federal Government include collecting taxes, making payments on 
behalf of the Government, administering the public debt, maintain- 
ing accountability for Federal funds, administering the Federal 
Financing Bank, and carrying out certain other financial oper- 
ations. For 1990, $5.8 billion of budget authority is requested, an 
increase of $425 million from 1989. 


NATIONAL NEED: GENERAL GOVERNMENT 
(Functional code 800; in millions of dollars) 























Estimate 
Major missions and programs Actual 1988 T 
1989 1990 1991 1992 
BUDGET AUTHORITY 
Legislative functions...................ssessseesseee 1,602 1,670 | 1,656 | 1,660 1,659 
Executive direction and management............ 125 137 | 275 289 287 
Central fiscal operations: r 
CDCI OE UN ssc csctensacavnscasisccecad 5,059 5,195 5,484 5,577 5,659 
Other fiscal operations: 
CO es cists wcicicchdnte —348 154 197 
Proposed legislation............. 693 196 | 189 
Proposed credit reform 4 L 4 | 4 














Subtotal, Central fiscal operations......... 5,189 5,408 5,833 5,932 6,050 
F = = = == 
General property and records manage- 

















ment: 
Property receipts....... —98 —287 — 289 —316 —318 
Records management 116 | 122 123 119 120 
ee et Nersscrae thane 280 259 | 273 | 281 282 
Subtotal, General property and records | 
OU acca ccctsscialsRecsnepioied 298 94 107 84 84 
F = : = = 
Central Seam, management: ] 
Mss tok tani Snat ciate 145 151 190 164 166 
I cs tasndisstal sianinanilig mcs oaisisddgepachoonied 1 eonpeperereerioneertierveeleeravpieie 
+— — —_}— + + 
Subtotal, Central personnel manage- 
once ccassteeascccoamecectans 145 151 190 164 166 
EF = — + =—— 








General purpose fiscal assistance: 
Payments and loans to the District ot | 
cease ice ik bdiidst abe 520 526 464 458 445 
Payments - States and counties from 
Forest Service receipts: 
Existing law 
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NATIONAL NEED: GENERAL GOVERNMENT—Continued 
(Functional code 800; in millions of dollars) 


























eh haere 
Payments to States from receipts under the 

Mineral Leasing Act: 

Existing law a * 
Payments to a and counties from Fed- 

eral land management activities: 

IN raha Sancrccceccesererevscensd 94 

Proposed legislation.......... —15 
Payments in lieu of taxes 110 
P. ts to territories and Puerto Rico......... 206 


Other general government: 
Terres Of free assOciation..............nvse---- 








—— “a offsetting receipts: 





ment-sponsored enterprise fees (pro- - 
—400 

Subtotal, Deductions for offsetting re- 
CR core et catee ences, —955 





Total, budget authority....................... 


Collection of Taxes.—The administration requests $5.5 billion in 
budget authority for the Internal Revenue Service (IRS) in 1990, 
$289 million more than the 1989 enacted level. This increase will 
fund workload growth due to the larger number of returns expect- 
ed to be filed in 1990 and service improvements, such as quicker 
processing of tax refunds and correspondence with taxpayers and 
greater accuracy in IRS responses to taxpayer questions. Major 
investments in automated data processing systems are also budg- 
eted for redesigning the tax processing system to improve tax 
administration, increase tax law compliance, reduce staffing needs, 
and improve taxpayer service. Additional revenues will be collected 
through enforcement initiatives designed to reduce the current tax 
gap—the difference between taxes owed and taxes voluntarily paid 
by individuals and businesses as well as taxes owed from previous 
tax years. 

During 1989 and 1990, the Internal Revenue Service, with the 
Treasury Department and the Office of Management and Budget, 
will evaluate the feasibility of a user fee arrangement for parts of 
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the taxpayer services telephone program. This evaluation will in- 
clude an actual demonstration of the technologies and systems 
capabilities. The fee would be designed to recover the phone circuit 
costs and to partially support the service cost of providing informa- 
tion to taxpayers. 

Depending on the outcome of the steps outlined above, a decision 
will be made on how to proceed. Estimated receipts from this 
proposed fee are included in the budget beginning in 1991. 


NATIONAL NEED: GENERAL GOVERNMENT 
(Functional code 800; in millions of dollars) 





Major missions and programs Actual 1988 





OUTLAYS 
Legislative fUMctions......................scssccsseessses 


Executive direction and management............ 


Central fiscal operations: 
Collection Of taxeS...............sssscssseccssseecesneeeees 
Other fiscal operations: 

I acca sscassscconsnssanncssnsssonee 


Proposed legislation ......... 
Proposed credit reform. 


Subtotal, Central fiscal operations......... 
General property and records manage- 


ment: 
Federal buildings fund ..................cccsseecssseeseee 


PONT iiss dace ikd.. 
Records management 
Other 











Central personnel management: 
CASO Wie ek hae 


Proposed legislation 








General purpose fiscal assistance: 
Payments and loans to the District of 
Ice lod sia ctdecccsink 520 510 486 471 445 
Payments to States and counties from 
Forest Service receipts: 
CE ol 305 344 360 372 387 
ON Ne Eo ccccmmbermnrkankae —4] —64 —62 
Payments to States from receipts under the 
Mineral Leasing Act: 
| eat ae 396 449 423 445 491 
UO UN io cin chess Secs ccd Libceocbsabcdfeccvsvcbconndecbecl —T1 —19 —81 
Payments to States and counties from Fed- 





Existing law 94 94 94 
Proposed legislation —14 —14 —15 
Payments in lieu of taxes 105 110 110 
Payments to territories and Puerto Rico 196 202 206 














Other 





259 409 | 409 
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NATIONAL NEED: GENERAL GOVERNMENT—Continued 
(Functional code 800; in millions of dollars) 








Estimate 





Major missions and programs Actual 1988 








Subtotal, General purpose fiscal as- 
Pe hasta ccnkcnche 





Other general government: 
Compacts of free association. 











a 

PE scisissisninisrsnscctnieathencen 
her: 
i concacsccsesvisaiostorreriset 
IE ccvsssssucercosecososoll szuccohecenstudbayadlocecaotowe bebebor 

Subtotal, Other general government...... 
Deductions for offsetting receipts: 
Government-sponsored enterprise fees (pro- 








Subtotal, Deductions for offsetting re- 
a here Cre eee 


I IG ico aaa scsiccccbecspcedeces 











General Property and Records Management.—The General Serv- 
ices Administration (GSA) is the Government’s builder, landlord, 
wholesaler, and retailer. Its services support the activities of other 
Federal agencies. GSA is also responsible for disposal of properties 
no longer needed by the Government. Planned disposal of surplus 
properties in 1990 is estimated to generate $225 million in collec- 
tions. 

The cost of operating the National Archives and Records Admin- 
istration, which is responsible for the recordkeeping activities of 
the Federal Government, is also included in this subfunction. 


Central Personnel Management.—Personnel management func- 
tions are carried out by the Office of Personnel Management, the 
Federal Labor Relations Authority, and the Merit Systems Protec- 
tion Board. Outlays for these activities are estimated to be $163 
million in 1990, an increase of $4 million from 1989. 


General Purpose Fiscal Assistance.—Outlays in this subfunction 
provide financial aid to State and local governments, including 
payments to the District of Columbia, grants from Forest Service 
and Interior Department timber and mineral receipts, and pay- 
ments to territories and Puerto Rico. This assistance can generally 
be used for State or local services, construction, debt retirement, 
and other purposes of general government. Outlays for these pro- 
grams are estimated to be $1.8 billion in 1990, a decrease of $155 
million from 1989 primarily due to administration proposals. 
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CREDIT PROGRAMS—GENERAL GOVERNMENT 
(in millions of dollars) 





Estimate 























Actual 1988 
1989 1990 1991 1992 
Direct loans: 
Loans to DC: P 
a in OUtStANGINGS............eseeeseessesseesccesene —30 —34 —33 —3§ —37 
i cetiiclccanciinnccntansin trees 685 652 619 584 547 
General Serves Administration (GSA) 
Change in outstandingS....................cccssescsseeees —8 =—§ —11 —12 —14 
I ii Bsr nscpeigee etme 387 378 367 355 341 
Administration of territories: 
Change in outstandingS...............ccccccccssssssseeees —2 —2 —2 —2 —2 
NS cca pdhvetasuianins 59 57 55 53 51 
Total, direct loans: 
Change i in outstandings —39 —45 —46 —49 —53 
Outstandings 1,131 1,087 1,041 992 938 
Guaranteed loans: y 
Payments to the Financial Assistance Corp.: 
NCW COMMITEINOIES oo. ...nn....sssssecccssocscssseosees 450 1,000 810 270 270 
Change in outstandings 450 1,000 810 270 270 
Nila hanes tceboeriares 450 1,450 2,260 2,530 2,800 
General Suen Administration (GSA): 
Change in outstandingS...................cccssssesesseees —6l —26 —28 —30 —32 
I il inven ceca the Riosonniihsiessiterenieoes 504 a 450 421 389 











Payments and Loans to the District of Columbia.—The District of 
Columbia’s operating budget is financed in part by annual reim- 
bursements for the net cost of the Federal presence in the city. The 
administration requests $498 million in budget authority for the 
District of Columbia in 1990 (excluding $34 million of proprietary 
receipts for capital loan repayments). Of this total $431 million is 
for the Federal payment to the District for general purposes and 
$52 million is for the annual Federal contribution to the retire- 
ment funds for the District’s police officers, firefighters, teachers, 
and judges. The remaining funds are for Saint Elizabeths Hospital. 

In lieu of providing the District of Columbia with a lump-sum 
appropriation for water and sewer services, the administration rec- 
ommends legislation that would require the District to bill Federal 
agencies directly for these services. Federal agencies (e.g., Defense, 
General Services Administration, Smithsonian, etc.) that own prop- 
erty in the District would make payments to the District for build- 
ings under their control. This proposal (1) reduces appropriated 
Federal payments for non-government entities, such as the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and the Pan American Union, as well as for entities 
outside the appropriations process, such as the U.S. Postal Service, 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, the National 
Credit Union Administration, and the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation; (2) insures accuracy and accountability in water and 
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sewer billings; and (3) creates incentives for agencies to economize 
on water and sewer services. 

The budget reflects legislation that would require the District to 
cover its full share of the costs of retirement for District retirees 
and their survivors. 

Shared Revenues.—Some jurisdictions receive payments from the 
Federal Government based on a percentage of Federal receipts 
generated from timber sales, mineral leases, grazing permits, and 
other activities on Federal property. Under current law, 50 percent 
of receipts under the Mineral Leasing Act are shared with the 
State of origin. Twenty-five percent of the receipts from the Na- 
tional Forests and 50 percent of the receipts from the Oregon and 
California grant lands are shared with the counties of origin. Shar- 
ing is on a gross basis before any costs of obtaining these receipts 
are deducted. Beginning in 1990, the administration proposes that 
an amount equal to the total estimated Federal cost of fighting 
fires in a given year be deducted from Federal timber and mineral 
receipts that year before the receipts are deposited in the Treasury 
General Fund or shared with States and localities. 

Payments to States and counties from Forest Service receipts, 
payments to States from receipts under the Mineral Leasing Act, 
and payments to States and counties from Federal land manage- 
ment activities are offset against, and deducted from, the formula 
amounts of payments in lieu of taxes for the following year. 

Payments in lieu of Taxes (PILT).—The Federal Government pro- 
vides payments based on a formula to local governments for cer- 
tain Federal lands located within their jurisdictions. The adminis- 
tration proposes $105 million in outlays in 1990 for PILT. 

Payments to Territories and Puerto Rico.—The Federal Govern- 
ment provides special assistance to help finance the local govern- 
ments of Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands. These pay- 
ments comprise annual advance payments of certain income tax 
withholding and excise tax collections for Guam and the Virgin 
Islands, and excise tax withholding for Puerto Rico. Outlays are 
estimated to increase from $193 million in 1989 to $196 million in 
1990. 

Other.—The Civil Liberties Act of 1988 provides for the payment 
of reparations for Japanese Americans who were interned during 
World War II. The budget includes $20 million to establish the 
reparation fund. 


Other General Government.—Other activities in the general gov- 
ernment function include payments of claims and judgments 
against the Federal Government, and funding for the territories, 
Indian affairs, and other activities. 

Compacts of Free Association.—The Compacts of Free Association 
with the Federated States of Micronesia and the Republic of the 
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Marshall Islands bind the United States to make annual payments 
to these two freely associated states totaling $2.3 billion over a 15 
year period. Similarly, funding for the Compact of Free Association 
for Palau is proposed on the assumption that Palau and the United 
States will implement the Compact in 1989. The Compact of Free 
Association funds will aid all of these former U.S. territories in 
their successful development as sovereign states. Budget authority 
of $206 million is proposed for 1990. 

Territories.—The administration proposes budget authority of $74 
million in 1990 for continued support of the U/S. territories of 
Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the Northern 
Marianas. The budget requests $3 million for the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands in 1990. This amount includes funds to pay 
liabilities remaining subsequent to the close down of the Trust 
Territory government. A transition office has been established to 
continue close out of Federal grants and to monitor the completion 
of construction project grants. The only remaining Trust Territory, 
Palau, will be operating under a new relationship in 1989 through 
implementation of the Compact of Free Association. The territories 
and the freely associated states receive grants and payments from 
many other Federal agencies for programs classified in other func- 
tions. 


Deductions for Offsetting Receipts.—The administration proposes 
to impose on certain Government-sponsored enterprises (GSEs) a 
fee on new securities issued after September 30, 1989. The GSEs 
affected include the Student Loan Marketing Association, the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association, the Federal Home Loan Mort- 
gage Corporation, and the College Construction Loan Insurance 
Association. The purpose of this fee is to reimburse the Federal 
Government for the borrowing advantages these enterprises enjoy 
as a result of their special relationship with the Government. The 
fees will be phased in over three years and should eliminate most 
of the interest rate advantage enjoyed by GSE securities in the 
credit markets. Eliminating the competitive advantage of the hous- 
ing GSEs will permit greater competition with private securities 
issuers. Receipts from these fees are estimated to be $59 million in 
1990. 


Tax Expenditures.—The Federal Government provides general 
purpose fiscal assistance through several tax provisions. Interest on 
State and local government debt is excluded from the taxable 
income of businesses—mainly commercial banks and casualty in- 
surance companies—and individuals. As a result, State and local 
governments can borrow at lower interest rates than would be 
possible if such interest were taxable. In effect, the Federal Gov- 
ernment subsidizes States and localities by paying part of their 
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interest costs. Only the effect of excluding interest on general 
purpose obligations and revenue bonds for public purposes such as 
schools, sewers, and roads is included in this function. The exclu- 
sion of interest on tax-exempt bonds issued for private or quasi- 
public activities is covered in applicable budget functions, such as 
commerce and housing credit. The tax expenditure estimate for the 
exclusion of interest on public purpose State and local debt is $16.0 
billion in 1990. 

The Federal Government also provides indirect assistance to 
States and localities by allowing individuals to deduct nonbusiness 
State and local taxes, primarily income taxes, from income in 
calculating their Federal tax liability. The value of this assistance 
is estimated at $18.7 billion in 1990. Tax expenditures resulting 
from deductibility of taxes on owner-occupied homes are included 
in the commerce and housing credit function. 

As a means of providing assistance to U.S. possessions, primarily 
Puerto Rico, the Federal Government permits a special tax credit 
for qualifying U.S. corporations doing business in the possessions. 
This tax credit, which effectively exempts earnings attributable to 
the possessions, results in an estimated tax expenditure of $3.1 
billion in 1990. Altogether, tax expenditures for general purpose 
fiscal assistance are an estimated $37.7 billion in 1990. 


Related Programs.—In addition to general purpose fiscal assist- 
ance, the Federal Government provides States and localities with 
assistance through a variety of Federal grant-in-aid programs. 
These programs, which range from relatively narrow categorical 
programs to broader grant programs, are more restrictive than 
general purpose fiscal assistance, and are designed to meet other 
national needs and priorities. Therefore, they are not included as 
general purpose fiscal assistance, although, in total, they provided 
18.2 percent in 1988 of the financing of total State and local ex- 
penditures. Total grant-in-aid outlays to States and localities are 
estimated to be $123.6 billion in 1990, the same amount as estimat- 
ed for 1989. 

Grants are discussed in more detail in Special Analysis H, “Fed- 
eral Aid to State and Local Governments.” 
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CENTRAL FEDERAL CREDIT ACTIVITIES 


This new function is proposed to begin in 1990. It is composed 
entirely of the transactions of two new Federal credit revolving 
funds, a key part of the administration’s proposal to reform the 
way credit programs are treated in the budget. One of the new 
revolving funds is to finance direct loans, the other fund finances 
guaranteed loan insurance. 

The Direct Loan Fund and Guaranteed Loan Fund are to be 
established within the Department of the Treasury. Federal agen- 
cies would be required to obtain appropriations from Congress to 
finance the subsidies implicit in all new direct loans obligated and 
guaranteed loans committed in 1990 and later years. The financing 
and payment of loans obligated or committed before 1990 would not 
be affected. 


CENTRAL FEDERAL CREDIT ACTIVITIES 
(Functional code 870; in millions of dollars) 






Major missions and programs 


Estimate 
| iso | is 
ee 






BUDGET AUTHORITY 
Proposed Credit refOFM .............-ccc-seecsessssesseees 
Teta, bodgst antherty....... lien 








OUTLAYS 
Proposed credit refOrM................c.sseseessses 1,492 1,508 
I cs ecsccreptinccscinsa —8,648 | —9,380 

Under the administration’s credit reform proposal, agencies 
would continue to originate and close direct loans as they do now. 
But as borrowers draw down obligated direct loans, the agency 
would pay the subsidy component of each loan into the Direct Loan 
Fund. This fund would finance the balance of the loan—the non- 
subsidized portion—through borrowing from Treasury. The borrow- 
er would pay interest and repayments of principal to the agency 
that originated the loan; the agency would deposit these amounts 
in the Direct Loan Fund to repay the Treasury for its financing of 
the loan. 

For loan guarantees, the appropriated subsidy would be paid by 
the agency to the Guaranteed Loan Fund when a loan being guar- 
anteed is disbursed by a lender. All fees and premiums collected by 
the agency would be deposited in the Guaranteed Loan Fund. In 
turn, the Guaranteed Loan Fund would assume the financial re- 
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sponsibility for payment of defaults. In all other respects, agencies 
would continue to make loan guarantees as they do now. 

Proposed budget authority in 1990 for this function is $2.1 bil- 
lion; the outlay estimate in that year is —$7.2 billion because of 
the large amounts of offsetting collections paid into the loan guar- 
antee revolving fund from other budget accounts. The outlays, 
however, are offset fully by corresponding adjustments in other 
functions. Credit reform is discussed in more detail in Part 6 of this 
volume. 
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NET INTEREST 


The Federal Government engages in both borrowing and lending, 
and as a result it both pays and receives interest. The principal 
form of Federal borrowing is through issuance of public debt secu- 
rities by the Treasury, and the largest subfunction in the net 
interest function is the subfunction for interest on the public debt. 
The other three subfunctions in this function are composed primar- 
ily of interest income; however, the “other interest” subfunction 
includes both interest payments and interest income. Net interest 
is thus defined as interest paid by the Government less the interest 
it collects. Interest payments include the interest paid by Treasury 
on trust fund holdings of public debt; however, the interest earned 
on these holdings is also deducted in this function. Net interest 
approximates the Government’s net transactions with the public. 
Net interest outlays are estimated to increase from $165.7 billion in 
1989 to $170.1 billion in 1990. 


Interest on the Public Debt.—Virtually all Federal debt is in the 
form of public debt issued by the Treasury, and all interest on the 
public debt is interest paid directly by the Treasury. Outlays for 
interest on the public debt are estimated to be $235.6 billion in 
1989 and $248.1 billion in 1990. 

Interest outlays are determined by the size of the debt and the 
interest rates on that debt. As shown in the economic assumptions 
in Part 3 of this volume, the rates for new 91-day Treasury bills 
are assumed to decline steadily from an average of 6.6 percent in 
calendar year 1988 to 4.0 percent by 1992. Similarly, the rates for 
notes and bonds with more than 5 years to maturity are assumed 
to decline from 8.9 percent in calendar year 1988 to 5.0 percent in 
1992. These declining interest rates partially offset the rise in 
interest payments due to higher Federal debt. Interest-bearing 
public debt issued by the Treasury is estimated to increase by 
$255.8 billion in 1989 and an additional $234.5 billion in 1990. 


Interest Received by On-budget Trust Funds.—Interest earnings 
of on-budget trust funds are estimated to be $39.8 billion in 1989 
and $44.7 billion in 1990. More than half is received by the civil 
service retirement and disability fund, and one-fifth is received by 
medicare. Under law, most major trust funds are required to invest 
any surpluses in Treasury debt, and the Treasury pays interest on 
those holdings. The interest payments are included in the interest 
on the public debt subfunction. However, since the trust funds are 
part of the Government, these intragovernmental transactions are 
deducted from Federal outlays in this subfunction. 

The budget assuimes legislation to restrain the growth in outlays 
of the medicare and civil service retirement trust funds. These 
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proposals, as well as other proposals affecting on-budget trust fund 
balances, would increase the interest collections received by these 
funds by $0.3 billion in 1990 relative to current law. 


NET INTEREST 
(Functional code 900; in millions of dollars) 















Estimate 





Major missions and programs Actual 1988 














BUDGET AUTHORITY 
Interest on the public debt: 
IMU Sas cccssosesesczvssecsenssessncbcestonvenserovs 248,655 | 251,715 | 246,569 
Prapennd Deleted: és: sacsakisc..coclld.ciiniscnilontenitinen — 569 80 902 








Subtotal, Interest on the public debt..... 248,086 


Interest received by on-budget trust 
funds: 








251,795 | 247,471 
— 















































I 5a ccreaseanesiooecsemnseresenorres —44,351 | —48,369 | —50,923 
PI anne rrr cenrereecee! | —301 —875 | —1,612 
Subtotal, Interest received by on- 
budget trust fUNdS...............sssseccssnees —44,652 | —49,244 | —52,535 
Interest received by off-budget trust 
funds: 
Smee) —20,472 | —24,718 
Pa sso icsneploaplhpepiniocerrnsortscdrasessecbach egies | 870 795 710 
Subtotal, Interest received by off- 
budget trust fUNdS...........c.cccssecesesnee —11,210 | —14,888 | —19,677 | —24,008 
—=—== + 
Other interest: ' 
Interest on loans to Federal Financing Bank...) —15,228 | —14,110 | —13,420 | —13,223 | —13,049 
Interest on refunds of tax collections............. 1,681 1,800 1,776 1,680 1,613 
Interest on uninvested funds: 
IN a csornsteossisibsagessvibiesindiy 20 20 21 22 22 
PT INI ONO oon ccnccsccocconssenclcsaicBheseesoreceoci] cncacomeTbaceoonoss 205 512 750 
Other: 
IN dks ba ecnsnsasespnnerce —6,900 | -—6,639 | -—7,020| -—6,134 | —5,777 
IND ss csccvcssasscgsonscootesetl scptnsestevenveces dooce neaedcennes 8 18 
Subtotal, Other interest.................-.00 — 20,426 | —18,929 | —18,437 | —17,134 | —16,423 
+ = + pes 
Total, budget authority...................... 151,744 165,704 170,109 165,740 154,504 
On-budget (159,160)| (176,914)| (184,997)} (185,417)| (178,512) 
Off-budget (—7,416)| (—11,210) | (— 14,888) | (—19,677)| (— 24,008) 











Interest Received by Off-budget Trust Funds.—By law, the re- 
ceipts and disbursements of the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund and the disability insurance trust fund (collectively re- 
ferred to as social security) are excluded from the budget. However, 
social security is a Federal Government program, just as are the 
on-budget trust funds. Hence, the net interest function includes, as 
a separate subfunction, the off-budget interest earnings that have 
the same nature as the interest earnings of on-budget trust funds. 
Interest earnings of the off-budget trust funds are estimated to be 
$11.2 billion in 1989 and $14.9 billion in 1990. 
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Other Interest.—This subfunction includes both interest pay- 
ments and interest collections. While a significant portion of this 
subfunction involves interest payments to, or collections from, the 
public, most of the subfunction is composed of intragovernmental 
payments and collections that arise from Federal revolving funds. 
The revolving funds generally borrow from the Treasury in order 
to carry out lending or other business-type activities, and they pay 
interest to the Treasury on the money they borrow. The Treasury 
collection of interest from these revolving funds is included in this 
subfunction. This subfunction also includes any interest payments 
to the public on income tax refunds. 

Interest on Loans to the Federal Financing Bank (FFB).—The 
FFB is a revolving fund administered by the Treasury, which pro- 
vides loans to finance a number of Government programs. The FFB 
normally borrows from the Treasury and uses these borrowed 
funds to make loans to various Government agencies or on their 
behalf. It collects interest on its lendings, and in turn, pays interest 
to the Treasury on its borrowings. Most of its borrowings are from 
the Treasury, the interest on which is recorded as offsetting collec- 
tions in this subfunction. Interest payments by the FFB to the 
Treasury are estimated to be $14.1 billion in 1989 and $13.4 billion 
in 1990. 

Interest on Refunds of Tax Collections.—The Treasury pays inter- 
est on tax refunds if the money refunded has been held by the 
Treasury for longer than a period specified by law. Interest on 
these refunds is estimated to be $1.8 billion in 1990, about the same 
as in 1989. Under current law, the rate paid on refunds of tax 
collections is set quarterly at the average market bid yield on 
outstanding marketable obligations of the United States with ma- 
turities of three years or less. 

Federal Credit Revolving Funds.—A central element of the ad- 
ministration’s proposal for credit reform (discussed in Part 6 of this 
volume and in Special Analysis F, “Federal Credit Programs”) is 
the creation of two new funds in Treasury—the Direct Loan Fund 
and the Guaranteed Loan Fund. If enacted, the Direct Loan Fund 
would borrow directly from the Treasury to finance the non-subsi- 
dized portions of Federal direct loans, and would pay Treasury 
interest on its borrowings (the interest payments would be financed 
from interest collections by the fund on its loans to the public). 
Thus, starting in 1990 this subfunction would begin to record inter- 
est from this new fund. In turn, existing loan revolving funds 
would cease to make new loans using money borrowed from the 
Treasury, and their interest payments to the Treasury on existing 
loans would gradually decline as the old loans were repaid or sold. 

The Guaranteed Loan Fund is proposed to administer an insur- 
ance program to cover all Federal loan guarantees. The fund would 
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NET INTEREST 
(Functional code 900; in millions of dollars) 
Major missions and Actual 1988 a 
OUTLAYS 
Interest on the public debt: 
RINE BALA icc dtd 235,518 | 248,655 | . 251,715 | 246,569 
oc csiereet<ciminicdd cbnmnarendoscaael apnea) — 569 80 902 





Interest received by on-budget trust 
funds: 

Existing law........ 
Proposed legislation 


Subtotal, Interest received by on- 
budget trust funds...............scssssceene — 34,480 








—44,351 | —48,369 | —50,923 
—301 |  —875| —1,612 













—39,775 | —44,652 








—49,244 | —52,535 









——- received by off-budget trust 
I ss scccaxsnssssoproscigapaperccsssasabsnd —7,416 | —11,210 | —15,758 | —20,472 | —24,718 
SVOSUIIEIIN EE ee a 870 795 710 

Subtotal, Interest received by off- 
budget trust funds... —7,416 | —11,210 | —14,888 | —19,677 | —24,008 





Other interest: 
Interest on loans to Federal Financing Bank .. —13,223 | —13,049 





Interest on refunds of tax collections............. 1,680 1,613 
Interest on uninvested funds: 
Provan edit (i EE ee ts a 
PIII coos cos ecscanacsucc becca amcnsaeateconeooeat 
Other: 
il. ccs scidcia atin —6,134 | —5777 
I hoa cannnsnaregl cpsseengctertenceol Shaprsestaiiaaed oecechosoboctehtiens 8 18 





Subtotal, Other interest .....ccnnmm | —20,422 | —18,929 | —18,437 | —17,134 | —16,423 


151,748 | 165,704 | 170,109 | 165,740 | 154,504 
(159,164)| (176,914)| (184,997)| (185,417)| (178,512) 
(—7,416)| (—11,210)| (—14,888) | (—19,677)| (—24,008) 











collect insurance premiums from guaranteed borrowers and subsi- 
dy payments from other Federal accounts. In turn, the fund would 
disburse money to make good on any Federal guarantee that went 
into default. In the near-term, the fund would accumulate large 
balances to finance future payments and it would maintain these 
as uninvested balances in the Treasury. Treasury, in turn, would 
pay interest on these uninvested balances based on the Treasury 
cost of borrowing. 

Other.—The remainder of this subfunction is estimated to collect 
$6.6 billion in 1989 and $7.0 billion in 1990. This income comes 
from two principal sources. By far the larger source is interest that 
Treasury charges to Federal agency revolving funds. Revolving 
funds, such as that of the Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC), 
borrow from the Treasury primarily to finance direct loans to the 
public, and then pay interest to the Treasury on their borrowings. 
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The other principal source is interest collected from the public by 
funds other than revolving funds. Such collections include interest 
on loans made to the public by non-revolving funds, interest re- 
ceived from the Outer Continental Shelf (OCS) escrow account, and 
interest collected from banks on Federal tax collections kept on 
deposit in banks. 


Net Budgetary Effect.—The Federal Reserve System owns Gov- 
ernment securities for the purpose of implementing monetary 
policy. The Treasury pays interest on these securities, but virtually 
all of the interest the Federal Reserve receives on these securities 
is returned to the Treasury as deposits of earnings of the Federal 
Reserve System (classified as budget receipts). As shown below, 
deposits of earnings are projected to be $18.0 billion in 1989 and 
$18.6 billion in 1990. Deducting these receipts from the outlay 
totals for the function shows the net budgetary effect of interest 
transactions with the public. 


NET BUDGETARY EFFECT OF INTEREST TRANSACTIONS WITH THE PUBLIC 
(in millions of dollars) 












A I i sclittscccnspeapiinesechmnpcenn 
LESS: Deposits of earnings by the Federal Reserve System ?........ 


Net budgetary effect ................ccccscsscsessssesssssseeeseseeeseeeeen 


1 Shown as budget receipts. 


151,748 | 165,704 |170,109 | 165,740 | 154,504 
17,163 | 17,950 | 18,618 | 18,861 | 18,225 


134,585 | 147,754 |151,490 | 146,879 | 136,279 





Tax Expenditures.—A tax expenditure arises from the optional 
deferral of interest income on U.S. savings bonds. Interest is nor- 
mally taxed each year as it is earned, but the holder of a US. 
savings bond may defer paying tax until the bond is redeemed. The 
estimate for this provision is $995 million in 1990. 
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ALLOWANCES 


The budget includes allowances to cover certain forms of budget- 
ary transactions that are expected to occur but are not reflected in 
the program details shown in the preceding functions. When these 
transactions actually take place, they are reported as outlays for 
the appropriate agencies and functions rather than as allowances. 
For this reason, allowances for completed years are always zero. In 
1990, allowances included in this category reduce budget authority 
by $364 million and outlays by $360 million. 


Civilian Agency Pay Raises.—This allowance covers the costs of 
pay raises for civilian agency employees and Coast Guard military 
personnel in 1990 and subsequent years. Allowances to cover simi- 
lar pay raises for military and civilian personnel of the Depart- 
ment of Defense-Military are included in the national defense func- 
tion. 

The budget includes a 2 percent increase for civilian employees 
and a 3.6 percent pay increase for Coast Guard military personnel, 
effective in January 1990. It assumes that each agency will be 
required to absorb 75 percent of the costs of these proposed in- 
creases. The allowance covers the remaining 25 percent of the 
proposed increases. The pay raise allowances for 1991 and 1992 
assume that Federal civilian employees will receive pay raises of 
3.0 percent and 2.8 percent, respectively, effective in January, and 
that Coast Guard military personnel will receive 3.2 percent and 
3.0 percent, respectively, also effective in January. 


Employees’ Health Benefits Reform (FEHB).—The administra- 
tion proposes a reform in the FEHB program that would change 
the formula used to determine the Government’s contribution to 
enrollees’ health premiums to a weighted average that reflects the 
premiums of all FEHB plans and the distribution of enrollees 
among those plans. This proposal is discussed in further detail in 
the health function. The savings from this proposal would accrue to 
agencies throughout the Government. These savings, estimated to 
be $256 million in 1990, are included as an allowance. 


Reduced Government Mail Rates.—The budget reflects a proposed 
change in postal rates for Government mail. Separate subclasses 
would be established to eliminate excess overhead charges paid by 
the Government. Rates would be based on actual attributable costs 
and overhead charges equal to average overhead rates for compara- 
ble classes of mail. Government mail would still be processed in 
USPS’s current mail stream, without change in service standards, 
but would be charged rates more closely aligned with actual costs 
incurred. The budget includes an allowance of $261 million in 
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ALLOWANCES 
(Functional code 920; in millions of doltars) 


Major missions and programs Actual 1988 
1990 1991 1992 





BUDGET AUTHORITY 


Civilian agency pay raises: ‘ 
SI I I I occa sciscnceccenssossssfacesncnescsecensscsdlesnupecsncsecanvesel 136 1,411 2,509 
Coast Guard military pay raises. 17 46 75 


Subtotal, Civilian agency pay raises ......|......cccccscvvecz| sssssecessseeeeee 153 1,457 2,584 


Em health benefits reform: 
talc i aceck leita kid — 256 —373 —423 
Subtotal, Employee health benefits 
Dhiba che ceccceresacccecaciiccncssisih acseaaniibaisciete —256 —373 —423 


Reduced ae mail rates: 


Proposed legislation.................ssvesssssssessessees 


Subtotal, Reduced government mail 
| SESE i Senne —261 


Allowance for contingencies: 
Relatively uncontrolable programs 
i cc dha te ee ee 


I cisssceasavevscl ceveousnpasapsasnitel secestniesonmamnted 


OUTLAYS 

Civilian agency pay raises: 
a eee II go cssccasnsnsosssmceosed 140 1,445 2,634 
Guard military pay raises .................... 17 46 75 


~ Civilian agency pay raises....... tim. a ne 2,709 


E health benefits reform: 
———— a - 
Subtotal, Employee health benefits 
ee | __ —373 | —423 


Reduced government mail rates: 
Proposed legislation...........ssssssscssssssesesssesssssee —261 
Subtotal, Reduced government mail 
atresia cacpintianennsci —261 
Allowance for contingencies: 
Relatively cncenielae NOIR csncannsactel ecthaataen aR Se eT le ere 
RUN NP IE CRITE N.....5.1.cvcesensssonecses Noseaselnucal oassccceesick nie. sbsescsosimaticle Me Abecckasesic 


IN cscs escalation ctialsincone 3 —360 857 2,025 


" Includes allowance for administration of the off-budget social security trust funds. 

















—261 


























outlay savings from the reduced rates. The Department of Defense 
allowances for contingencies also contain $85 million for this re- 
duced Government mail rate proposal. 


Allowances for Contingencies.—The Congressional Budget Act of 
1974, as amended, requires that the budget include an allowance 
for unanticipated spending or savings in relatively uncontrollable 
programs and an allowance for other unanticipated spending or 
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savings. The contingency allowance for relatively uncontrollable 
programs is estimated to be zero for all years, because the chance 
of these outlays being lower than the estimates is as great as the 
chance of being higher. The contingency allowance for other re- 
quirements is also assumed to be zero, with probable increases 
being offset by unanticipated decreases. 
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UNDISTRIBUTED OFFSETTING RECEIPTS 


Offsetting receipts are collections by the Federal Government 
that are credited to receipt accounts but are deducted as offsets to 
outlays rather than recorded as governmental receipts. Such collec- 
tions may result from intragovernmental transactions or they may 
arise from business-like transactions between the Government and 
the public, such as sales of goods and services. Governmental re- 
ceipts, by contrast, include those collections that arise from the 
Government’s sovereign power (mainly taxes and other compulsory 
charges).! Offsetting receipts are deducted from both budget au- 
thority and outlays. 


UNDISTRIBUTED OFFSETTING RECEIPTS 
(Functional code 950; in millions of dollars) 





Estimate 


1990 1991 1992 


Major missions and programs Actual 1988 





| | i 
BUDGET AUTHORITY AND OUTLAYS 
br share, employee retirement (on- 
get 


): 
Milton retired CONtrIDUTIONS ................eee-s00e: 
Contributions to Hi trust fund ..................sssse 
Contributions from Postal Service: 
RT NII scr ssaits sanselccsbutgs paints 
Proposed legislation ...............:sssescssseeeeen 
Contributions from other civilian agencies....... 


Subtotal, Employer share, employee 
retirement (on-budget) .................... 


Oat = employee retirement (off- 











Rents and royalties on the Outer Conti- 
Ck See ae ee Mii ches 








Sale of major assets: 
Sale of petroleum reserve (proposed)............. 
Sale of power administrations (proposed) 


Subtotal, Sale of major assets............... 


Other undistributed offsetting receipts: 
Chlorofluorocarbon production rights 
SHOU PRES, PO ossscicsaansssovssecssacscanssnnseced 


Subtotal, Other undistributed offset- 














NE CONE fe hccccpererneere eestor 

Total, budget authority and out- 
Wr csateta tices Eecsctecmnnecashocctcnastecoee —36,967 | —36,931 | —42,042 o ro — 41,993 
Ont budget (—32,585) | (—32,082)| (— 36, 491) | (—36,417) | (—35,549) 











Off-budget 








(—4,382) (—400)} (— 5,991) (2908) (—6,444) 





Most offsetting receipts are offset against the function that con- 
tains the activity that generates the receipts. Such offsetting re- 





' The conceptual basis for classifying certain amounts collected by the Federal Government as receipts and 
other amounts as offsetting collections is explained in Part 8 of this volume. 
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ceipts are deducted before reaching functional outlay totals and are 
referred to as “distributed” to the functions. However, there are 
several categories of offsetting receipts that cannot be properly 
offset against any specific function. These collections are deducted 
just before reaching Government-wide totals and are referred to as 
“undistributed offsetting receipts.” 

There are five categories of undistributed offsetting receipts: 1) 
on-budget collections of amounts paid by Federal agencies to Feder- 
al employee retirement funds and medicare; 2) off-budget collec- 
tions of amounts paid by Federal agencies for Federal employee 
retirement funds under social security; 3) collections from the 
public of bonuses, rents, and royalties on the Outer Continental 
Shelf; 4) collections from the public arising from the sale of major 
Federal assets; and 5) collections from the sale of spectrum rights 
and chlorofluorocarbon production rights. 

Undistributed offsetting receipts are estimated to be $36.9 billion 
in 1989 and $42.0 billion in 1990. Details of all offsetting receipts 
are shown in table 12 in Part 10. The totals for undistributed 
offsetting receipts shown on tables organized by agency exceed the 
totals shown on tables organized by function. This is because inter- 
est received by on- and off-budget trust funds are included in the 
net interest function rather than the undistributed function, but 
they are undistributed in the agency displays. 


Employer Share, Employee Retirement (on-budget).—Classifica- 
tion within the functional structure is relatively straightforward 
for most Federal Government accounts, because only one type of 
transaction occurs—a payment to the public. In the case of intrago- 
vernmental transactions, which are payments by one Government 
account to another, the functional classification becomes more com- 
plex because of the special accounting conventions used to record 
these transactions. Outlays are charged to the “paying agency” (for 
the payment to the “receiving agency” for services provided) and 
also to the receiving agency (for the expenditures it makes on 
behalf of the paying agency). Although two expenditures occur, 
only one is made to the public, and therefore one of these expendi- 
tures must be offset (reduced) in order to measure properly the 
Federal Government’s net transactions with the public. Since the 
paying agency is ultimately responsible for the expenditure to the 
public, and the receiving agency simply acts on its behalf, the 
budget authority and outlays of the receiving agency are normally 
offset (reduced) by the size of the payment. Thus outlays are re- 
corded for the agency ultimately responsible for the expenditure 
and within the function that best represents the purpose of the 
expenditure. 

Employing agency payments for employee retirement are an ex- 
ception to this convention. These payments to Federal retirement 
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funds constitute a funding of the accrued liabilities for retirement 
benefits earned by current employees and are a cost of fulfilling 
the employing agency’s mission. Hence the payments are recorded 
as outlays of the paying account and the function within which the 
paying account is classified. The retirement funds in turn pay 
retirement and medicare benefits to current retirees, thereby serv- 
ing important functions that are distinct from the ones served by 
the employing agencies. Hence the benefits paid are recorded as 
outlays of the retirement funds and the medicare and income 
security functions. Neither the employing agency payments nor the 
retirement benefits are offset directly, because this would seriously 
understate the resources used to fulfill their purposes. Instead, the 
offset is recorded as an undistributed offsetting receipt. 

Most of the $27.8 billion in 1990 that are collected by on-budget 
accounts are used to finance the military retirement and the civil 
service retirement trust funds. 

The budget reflects proposed legislation that would require the 
U.S. Postal Service (USPS) to fund new civil service retirement 
liabilities created with each new retirement cost-of-living adjust- 
ment (COLA) for Postal Service annuitants and survivors. USPS 
payments to the retirement fund would be equal to the present 
value of new COLA liabilities amortized over 10 years. Because the 
budget proposes a 1990 COLA freeze for Government annuitants, 
USPS’s initial annual payment to the retirement fund will begin in 
1991. 


Employee Share, Employee Retirement (off-budget).—Because, by 
law, social security is off-budget, and because some of intragovern- 
mental employer retirement contributions are used to finance 
social security for Federal personnel, the collections by off-budget 
accounts are recorded in a separate subfunction from the on-budget 
retirement collections. 


Rents and Royalties on the Outer Continental Shelf (OCS).—The 
Federal Government administers the OCS and collects bonuses, 
rents, and royalties from the companies that successfully bid for 
the right to explore and produce oil and gas from the OCS. Because 
these collections result from business-like transactions rather than 
from compulsory collections, they are classified as proprietary re- 
ceipts from the public and not governmental receipts. 

However, the income to the Government from this source is large 
and does not arise in significant measure from any spending pro- 
gram by the function or agency that administers the transactions. 
As a result, their inclusion as offsetting receipts in any particular 
function or agency would substantially understate the amount of 
budget authority and outlays needed to carry out programs in that 
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function. To avoid this distortion, these collections are undistrib- 
uted. 

The collections in this category include cash bonuses from the 
leasing of OCS lands with potential oil and gas resources; annual 
rents on existing leases; and royalties, based on a percentage of the 
value of production. Current estimates of proceeds from OCS sales 
are $2.7 billion in 1989 and $3.7 billion in 1990. None of these sales 
will be conducted until environmental impact studies and other 
requirements of the National Environmental Policy Act have been 
completed. 

The administration opposes continuation of current “one-year” 
leasing moratoria enacted in appropriations bills for certain OCS 
areas, which circumvent the effective management of OCS re- 
sources set forth in the OCS Lands Act. The continuation of leasing 
moratoria and a related prohibition on exploration and develop- 
ment activities on some existing OCS leases would be a clear signal 
to private industry that the Federal Government can no longer be 
considered a trustworthy partner, resulting in a retargeting of 
industry investment in exploration activities to foreign areas. Such 
moratoria and prohibitions prevent the Nation as a whole from 
realizing the economic and energy security benefits, including reve- 
nues and employment, derived from exploration for and develop- 
ment of OCS oil and gas resources. 


Sale of Major Assets.—Certain asset sales result in large offset- 
ting receipts that are not closely related to any particular on-going 
spending program. As a result, these collections are included as 
undistributed offsetting receipts rather than as an offset to a func- 
tion. 

The administration’s proposals: for 1990 include the sale of two 
Federal dams and associated hydropower systems in Alaska for $85 
million, the sale of selected assets of Southeastern Power Market- 
ing Administration for $1.2 billion, and the sale of the naval petro- 
leum reserves (NPR) in Elk Hills, California. The buyer of the NPR 
is expected to pay the Government $1.0 billion in 1990 and to 
supply oil to fill the strategic petroleum reserve from 1990 through 
1995 at no cost to the Government. These asset sales and swaps are 
discussed in greater detail in the energy and natural resources 
functions. 


Charges for Spectrum and Chlorofluorocarbon Rights.—The 
budget proposes that, beginning in 1990, the U.S. Government use 
a competitive bidding process to grant licenses for exclusive use of 
certain unassigned portions of the spectrum. These could be used 
for services such as cellular radio and private land mobile radio 
services. The 1990 budget estimates revenue of $2.3 billion in 1990 
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and $1.1 billion in 1991 for bidding on six megahertz of currently 
unassigned portions of the spectrum. 

Currently, the Federal Communicatons Commission (FCC) em- 
ploys two methods—comparative hearings and lotteries—for award- 
ing non-mass-media licenses. In comparative hearings, the FCC 
compares the merits of rival applicants in an often complex, pro- 
longed administrative process. In lotteries, the FCC processes thou- 
sands of applications prior to a drawing. Both methods are costly to 
the FCC and delay the introduction of valuable new servites. Lot- 
teries also impose delays and costs on the public. In contrast to the 
delay associated with these processes, competitive bidding would 
immediately assign frequency channels to users who can put them 
to their highest valued use without the need for costly, time-con- 
suming allocations and resales. 

The administration is also proposing to charge market value for 
the rights to produce chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs) and related sub- 
stances that deplete the ozone layer. CFCs are used as refrigerants 
and solvents as well as to make insulation. Current regulations, 
which require major reductions in the production of CFCs, will lead 
to a significant rise in the price of CFCs. By charging market value 
for these limited production rights, the revenue resulting from the 
price rise would accrue to the Treasury for the benefit of the 
general public, rather than to producers as windfall profits. Cap- 
turing this windfall will also remove the potential disincentive that 
such profits might have on current producers to quickly develop 
environmentally safer but potentially less profitable substitutes for 
CFCs. The charges for these rights, whether by auction or permit 
fee, are expected to generate proceeds in 1990 of $0.4 billion. 
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Part 6 


FEDERAL CREDIT 
OVERVIEW 


Introduction.—Since entering office in 1981, the administration 
has placed a high priority on reforming Federal credit programs, 
which had been neglected for too many years. There had been a far 
greater emphasis on handing out funds, rather than managing loan 
programs well, and it was costing the taxpayer billions of dollars 
every year. 

This reform effort has been comprehensive and far-reaching by 
necessity. The administration has proposed to treat credit pro- 
grams in the budget on a basis consistent with other operating and 
grant programs and has improved the management of loan pro- 
grams and loan portfolios, from origination through servicing to 
default. The results of this effort are embodied in three documents: 
Circular A-70, defining the appropriate Federal Government role 
in credit and providing guidance for sound credit policy; Circular 
A-129, establishing goals and procedures for better credit manage- 
ment and debt collection; and the proposed Credit Reform Act, 
changing the way credit is treated in the budget. Together these 
documents establish a framework for credit policy, program man- 
agement, and effective budgeting. 

The following sections review the scope of Federal credit pro- 
grams; discuss the administration’s accomplishments, along with 
its continuing efforts at implementation; and review other forms of 
credit activity that are not fully captured in the budget. 


Summary of Federal Credit Activities.1\—The Federal Govern- 
ment is the largest financial intermediary in the United States. At 
the end of 1988, it held outstanding loans with a face value of $222 
billion in its direct loan portfolio and had another $550 billion in 
guaranteed loans outstanding. (All data in this discussion are based 
on the face value of loans, not the unsubsidized market value.) 
Government-sponsored enterprises had an additional $666 billion of 
loans outstanding at the end of the year. Thus, directly or indirect- 
ly, the Government had influenced the allocation of $1.4 trillion of 


' See also Special Analysis F, “Federal Credit Programs,” and Management of the U.S. Government. 
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outstanding credit. This is up 134 percent from 1980. An effective 
credit management program was badly needed. 


Total Federal Credit Budget 
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Through direct loans and loan guarantees, the Government has 
provided subsidized credit to many different types of borrowers: 
farmers, homeowners, students, veterans, small businesses, export- 
ers, utilities, shipbuilders, Indian tribes, and State, local, and for- 
eign governments. In 1990, the estimated subsidies total $9 billion. 
Most will go to students ($4 billion with an average subsidy of 31 
percent), farmers (nearly $2 billion), and housing (over $3 billion). 
The subsidies inherent in these Federal credit programs have come 
at the expense of both taxpayers and those borrowers who did not 
receive subsidized credit. Unsubsidized borrowers paid higher inter- 
est rates or fees for their credit or were not able to borrow at all. 
Federally subsidized credit often results in unfair competition and 
can, if primarily driven by political concerns, channel funds away 
from more productive financing for the Nation’s priorities. In 1990, 
the Federal Government will provide an estimated $12 billion in 
new direct loan obligations and $112 billion in new guaranteed 
loan commitments. Government-sponsored enterprises (GSEs) are 
expected to lend an additional $422 billion. The accompanying 
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chart summarizes Federal and federally assisted credit activity 
from 1964 to 1994. 


Direct Loans.—The Federal Government makes direct loans to 
individuals, businesses, and State, local, and foreign governments. 
Direct loans are primarily disbursements of funds by a Federal 
agency under the terms of a loan contract in which the borrower 
agrees to repay the loan principal to the Government, with or 
without interest. 

Three other types of transactions are also classified as direct 
loans: (1) acquisition of defaulted private loans that were guaran- 
teed by the Government and for which the Government made 
direct payment to the lender to honor the guarantee; (2) purchase 
by the Government of a private loan in the secondary market; and 
(3) sales of Government assets on credit terms of more than 90 
days. 

Direct loans are financed from a variety of sources, including 
borrowing, repayment of previous loans, and appropriated funds. 
They are designed to direct economic resources to federally deter- 
mined uses by providing credit on more favorable terms than 
would otherwise be available from private sources. Although it is 
questionable whether the Federal Government should be a direct 
lender at all, a direct loan is best justified when the Federal 
objective cannot be met with financing from private sources, even 
with a Government guarantee. In most cases, however, the Federal 
Government can meet its policy goals through the guarantee mech- 
anism. The objectives of direct loan programs may require financ- 
ing at interest rates that are lower or loan maturities that are 
longer than those available from private lenders. These provide 
subsidies and result in lending situations, such as in the foreign aid 
program, where it could make more sense to provide grants to the 
truly needy and eliminate others from the program. 

The accompanying chart shows the shifting composition of new 
direct loans issued over the past 35 years. Four sectors of the 
economy receive almost all direct loans: housing, business, agricul- 
ture, and education. 

During the 1950s and again from 1965 to 1975, housing accounted 
for about 35 percent of direct loan obligations; however, this per- 
centage has been trending downward; housing accounted for 14 
percent of total obligations in 1988. Under this budget, the housing 
share of direct loans would remain just below this level. The trend 
reflects the increasing amount of direct lending to agriculture 
during the same period, and, to a lesser extent, the conversion of 
the rapidly expanding lending activity of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association (FNMA) in 1968 from an on-budget program 
to a Government-sponsored enterprise that is outside the budget. 
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New direct loans provided to agriculture have been rising rapidly 
both in absolute terms and relative to all direct loans in recent 
years. Agriculture reached 69 percent of new direct loans in 1987, 
receded from this share in 1988, but is expected to account for 
about 82 percent of direct loans in the early 1990s. This includes 
lending for farm ownership and operations, rural housing and 
water treatment facilities, and the price support program of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

During the early 1960s, business borrowers received 45 percent of 
the Government’s new direct loans. In recent years, the business 
share was about a quarter. This budget reduces direct loans to 
business further to about 4 percent of the total. The Export-Import 
Bank, Small Business Administration, and deposit insurance agen- 
cies are the principal lenders to, or in support of, the business 
sector. 

Direct loans for education include loans for construction of facili- 
ties, direct financial assistance to students, and payments for de- 
faulted guaranteed student loans. No new loans to schools are 
proposed starting in 1990. Student loan defaults are expected to 
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cost over $2 billion in 1990. Education loans have never been a 
large share of direct loans, and their share has diminished in 
recent years. 

Since direct loans, depending on their financial terms and condi- 
tions, potentially provide greater subsidies to favored borrowers 
than loan guarantees, the administration is continuing the policy 
of minimizing the amount of direct loans originated. Under this 
administration there has been a major shift away from direct 
lending to Federal guarantees of privately originated loans. In 
1980, direct loan obligations totaled $36 billion. By 1990, direct loan 
obligations are estimated to be only $12 billion, or $4 billion exclud- 
ing the Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC). Corresponding to this 
decline in direct loans, guaranteed loan commitments are expected 
to increase by $24 billion, from $88 billion in 1980 to $112 billion in 
1990. 

In sum, loans to agriculture and rural areas have come to domi- 
nate Federal direct lending. Under this budget, loans for housing 
would comprise much of the remainder. Business loans, once the 
largest share of Federal direct loans, have been reduced substan- 
tially; private lenders are better able to judge productive business 
investments. 


Guaranteed Loans.—Guaranteed loans are loans by non-Federal 
lenders for which the Government guarantees the payment of the 
principal and the interest, in whole or in part, in the event of 
borrower default. Loan guarantees are contingent liabilities of the 
Federal Government. They generally result in budget outlays only 
in the case of default. 

The guarantees may be for the full or partial value of the loan 
principal. In some programs, such as the guaranteed student loan 
program, they are supplemented by explicit interest subsidies or 
other forms of assistance. Most guaranteed loans are made by 
banks or other private institutional lenders and take the form of 
mortgages or bank loans. Some guaranteed loans are sold in securi- 
ties markets. 

A loan guarantee transfers from the private lender to the Gov- 
ernment some or all of the default risk of the loan. Where the 
Government guarantees timely payment of 100 percent of the loan 
principal and interest, it transforms a private loan into a near- 
Government direct loan financed by a Government security. How- 
ever, even in this case, the guaranteed loan will not have all the 
attributes of a direct Government loan, since private lenders will 
negotiate different financial terms and conditions than would a 
Government agency. Nor will the guaranteed loan have all of the 
attributes of a U.S. Treasury security, because it will be less liquid 
and will have higher transaction costs. The administration has 
initiated a policy to require agencies, to the extent permitted by 
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law, to reduce the amount of a loan covered by a Federal guaran- 
tee to not more than 80 percent from 1990 to 1994. 

Loan guarantees are designed to allocate economic resources to 
particular uses by providing credit at more favorable terms than 
are otherwise available in the private market. If loan guarantee 
recipients are not sufficiently creditworthy to borrow without Fed- 
eral assistance, the subsidy provided by the guarantee may be large 
and the guarantee will directly reallocate credit towards federally 
selected uses, thereby increasing the total volume of credit chan- 
neled into these uses. This leaves a smaller supply of credit to be 
allocated to those potential borrowers who do not receive assistance 
and increases the costs to these borrowers. However, the guarantee 
does not always change the allocation of credit. Many beneficiaries 
of loan guarantee programs would have been able to secure the 
funds privately, without Government support. For example, a fed- 
erally guaranteed mortgage might be used to finance, at a lower 
cost, a house that would have been purchased anyway. In this case, 
not only is there a subsidy provided to the borrower, but the loan 
does not serve the public purpose of the guarantee program. 
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Many of the guarantee programs operated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment began as efforts to revive the economy during the depres- 
sion of the 1930s. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, created 
in 1932, was the forerunner of the Export-Import Bank, the Small 
Business Administration, and other credit programs. The Nation’s 
single largest credit program, the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion’s (FHA) home mortgage insurance program, was created in 
1934 to nelp financial markets overcome the risk associated at that 
time with “balloon” mortgages. 

As the accompanying chart shows, housing guarantees dominat- 
ed Federal guarantee activities during the 1950s and 1960s. The 
range of activities financed with Federal guarantees widened 
during the 1970s and early 1980s. Guarantees of business-related 
activities amounted to about a quarter of the total in the 1970s and 
still make up about 14 percent. Guaranteed student loans are the 
fastest growing category; they are expected to double their 1984 
level by 1994, and amount to 14 percent of all Federal guaranteed 
loans. Nevertheless, housing continues to be a large majority of all 
new loan guarantees, particularly because falling interest rates in 
recent years have led many homeowners to refinance their mort- 
gages. Between 1985 and 1986, housing guarantees shot up from 


$60 billion to $137 billion. For the 1990 budget, housing programs 
account for an estimated $73 billion or 65 percent of all new 
guaranteed loan commitments. 


Governmcnt-sponsored Enterprise Lending—The Government 
also influences the allocation of credit through the creation and 
use of Government-sporsored enterprises (GSEs). (GSEs are dis- 
cussed in more detail later in this part of the budget.) Due to their 
perceived “special relationship’ with the Federal Government, 
GSEs historically have been able to borrow in the credit markets at 
yields carrying only slight premiums above those of Treasury secu- 
rities of comparable maturity. The special relationship has arisen 
both from the intangible nature of Government sponsorship and 
through direct benefits that have been available to most GSEs, 
including a line of credit at Treasury and an exemption of interest 
income of investors from State and local income tax. 

GSEs have traditionally operated in three major areas: (1) to 
assist farmers and associated rural borrowers to have better access 
to the credit markets, (2) to facilitate credit operations for the 
housing industry, and (8) to facilitate the financing of higher educa- 
tion. While the focus of these areas has not changed in the past few 
years, the contingent liability of the Federal Government has 
grown dramatically. In 1980, GSE obligations equaled $99 billion. 
By 1985, this lending had grown to $260 billion. In 1990, GSE 
lending is projected to be $422 billion, a 327 percent increase over 
the level ten years earlier. 
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THE REAGAN RECORD IN CREDIT POLICY 


Perspective.—During the 1970s, the amount of credit advanced 
under Federal auspices rose over four fold, reaching 23 percent of 
all funds loaned to nonfinancial borrowers by 1980. This was clear- 
ly too high—and could be looked at as a Federal “intrusion” into 
the private financial market. Although an OMB Circular issued in 
1965 required agencies to answer a series of questions when propos- 
ing or reviewing new credit legislation, the Circular contained no 
evaluation criteria and no guidance on measuring the cost of credit 
programs. Similarly in 1980, no standards for managing credit 
programs had been established. Agencies paid considerably more 
attention to extending credit than to servicing loans or collecting 
the debt owed. The credit budget was created in January 1980, in 
an effort to control the volume of new lending. 


Reducing Federal Intervention.—From its inception, the adminis- 
tration tried both to constrain the rapid growth of Federal credit, 
and to improve credit management and establish cross-cutting poli- 
cies based on sound economic principles. It was long overdue. The 
March 1981 Budget Revisions expressed concern over the distor- 
tions and inefficiencies caused by undisciplined Federal interven- 
tion in financial markets. The criteria that the administration 
applied to on-budget and off-budget credit programs were the same 
as those applied to other programs. Generally, the administration 
proposed to terminate or reduce lending to borrowers who were 
able to obtain loans in the private market, and to raise interest 
rates and fees which had not kept pace with market rates. 

Many of the reductions to credit programs proposed in 1981 were 
based on “applying sound economic criteria to subsidy programs.” 
Reductions and terminations were proposed for farm ownership, 
operating, and disaster loans, and rural housing, development, and 
electrification credit. Lending reductions were also proposed for the 
Small Business Administration, various energy subsidy programs, 
the Export-Import Bank, and the P.L. 480 export program. Termi- 
nations were proposed for the Economic Development Administra- 
tion credit programs and the National Consumer Cooperative 
Bank. The goal was to move away from special purpose subsidies 
and rely instead on the President’s broad program for economic 
recovery. 

As a way of “reducing subsidies to middle and upper income 
families,” proposals were made to reform the guaranteed student 
loan program, to better target Federal Housing Administration 
guarantees, to restrict the Student Loan Marketing Association 
(Sallie Mae) from Treasury borrowing through the Federal Financ- 
ing Bank, to terminate the college housing program, and to end the 
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Government National Mortgage Association’s tandem plan. Fiscal 
restraint was also proposed for low priority loan programs. 

Not all of these proposals were enacted by Congress. Among 
those that were not, many have been resubmitted in subsequent 
budgets, sometimes in modified forni. Through continued efforts, 
substantial reductions and reforms were achieved. 

¢ The Farmers Home Administration and Rural Electrification 
Administration loan programs were reduced. Agriculture 
Credit Insurance Fund direct loan levels decreased from $3.0 
billion in 1982 to $1.6 billion in 1989; REA direct loans de- 
creased from over $4.0 billion in 1984 to $1.8 billion in 1989. 
Other FmHA loan program levels, for rural housing and rural 
development, have also been reduced. 
In 1981, SBA’s non-physical disaster program, which permit- 
ted SBA assistance to counter economic dislocation, was ter- 
minated. Since 1986, SBA has not made drought-related loans 
to farmers for farm losses under the SBA disaster assistance 
program. 
Needs testing was reinstated in the guaranteed student loan 
program, ensuring that credit subsidies were allocated to low 
income families. A five percent origination fee was enacted in 
the most subsidized program to help offset the interest subsi- 
dy costs. 
Sallie Mae ceased borrowing from the Federal Financing 
Bank in 1982, and the National Consumer Cooperative Bank 
was privatized. 
The administration and the Congress have worked together to 
provide a more effective way for the Government to manage 
its legal obligations resulting from foreclosed guaranteed 
properties. The Deficit Reduction Act of 1984 changed VA’s 
prior practice of acquiring virtually all foreclosed guaranteed 
properties. These changes have reduced the implicit full guar- 
antee of the program. 

The administration has also used the credit budget established in 
1980 to propose annual appropriations bill limitations on the 
volume of new direct loan obligations and new guaranteed loan 
commitments. (See Special Analysis F, “Federal Credit Programs,” 
for a detailed discussion of the credit budget.) In the 1986 budget 
transmitted in February 1985, the administration suggested that 
Congress establish binding aggregate limits on new direct loan 
obligations and guaranteed loan commitments in the congressional 
budget resolution and implement these limits through the reconcil- 
iation process. It also proposed that lending financed by the Feder- 
al Financing Bank (FFB) be included on-budget, with safeguards to 
prevent agencies from financing outside the FFB. Congress includ- 
ed credit in the budget resolution enacted that year, and enacted 
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both reforms in the Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit Re- 
duction Act of 1985, commonly called Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 

The growth of Federal lending was also constrained by raising 
the interest rates and fees that were charged. During the accelerat- 
ing inflation of the 1970s, when market interest rates rose sharply, 
interest rates on Federal loans became relatively cheaper by stead- 
ily larger amounts. This inadvertently increased the subsidies pro- 
vided to Federal borrowers and increased the Federa} “market 
share.” The administration proposed changes in laws and regula- 
tions to restore the intended relationship of Federal lending rates 
to market rates. 

e The administration has been a leader in reducing the subsi- 
dies on export credits in the industrial countries through a 
series of international negotiations and agreements. As a 
result, export credits provided by the U.S. Export-Import 
Bank and its counterparts in other countries are tied to 
market rates, requiring less taxpayer support than formerly. 
The guarantee fees for SBA’s general business program were 
increased from 1 percent to 2 percent in the 1985 Consolidat- 
ed Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act (enacted April 1986). 
For the Department of Veterans Affairs home loan guaranty 
program, the administration has proposed increases in the 
one percent loan origination fee since 1986. For 1990, the 
administration proposes to increase the fee to 3.8 percent, a 
level comparable to the FHA mortgage insurance premium. 

e In the 1990 budget, origination fees are also being increased 
by the Farmers Home Administration, the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, the Commodity Credit Corporation, and 
the Small Business Administration. 


Establishing Credit Policy.—Following initial efforts to constrain 
the growth of Federal lending, a Federal Credit Policy Working 
Group was formed under OMB leadership in 1981. It reported to 
the Cabinet Council on Economic Affairs and later to the Cabinet- 
level Economic Policy Council. Its first task was to undertake a 
comprehensive review of the Government’s direct and guaranteed 
loan programs in order to shape a consistent credit policy. The 
result was a thorough revision of OMB Circular A-70, “Policies and 
Guidelines for Federal Credit Programs,” issued in August 1984. 

Circular A-70 establishes policies to be followed by all agencies 
when proposing or reviewing legislation on credit programs. It also 
requires an annual review of existing program authority in con- 
junction with the annual budget submission. 

Limiting the Federal Role: The Circular limits the Federal role 
in credit programs to two broad categories: where Federal objec- 
tives require correction of a specific capital market imperfection 
(which must be defined), or where a subsidy to specific beneficiaries 
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is provided more efficiently through a loan than a grant. Agencies 
are required to displace private lending activity to the smallest 
degree possible. 

Most Federal credit assistance meets Federal objectives by pro- 
viding credit on more favorable terms than would otherwise be 
available in private markets. Consequently, the Circular requires 
that agency budget justifications for OMB and the Congress include 
information on existing and potential private sources of credit and 
the terms on which such credit would be available to borrowers 
similar to those applying for a Federal loan or guarantee. Agencies 
are required to explain why private sources are inadequate and to 
calculate the subsidy that they propose using the method specified 
in the Circular. 

Increasing amounts of information on Federal credit subsidies 
have been published in Special Analysis F. The special analysis for 
the 1985 budget contained an extended discussion of subsidy esti- 
mation together with a table comparing Federal and private terms 
for most direct loan programs. The following year, Special Analysis 
F reported subsidies for loan guarantees as well as direct loans, 
and showed the subsidy reductions inherent in proposals to in- 
crease interest rates and fees for a variety of programs. 

Shifting to Guaranteed Loans: Circular A-70 specifies that direct 
loans should be used only when loan guarantees cannot provide the 
intended degree of subsidy. In accordance with this principle, the 
composition of Federal credit has shifted from direct loans to loan 
guarantees. The absolute amount of direct loan obligations peaked 
in 1985, and the share of new credit extended in the form of direct 
loans peaked at 39 percent in 1982. It declined to 21 percent in 
1988, and is proposed to be only 10 percent in 1990. If CCC com- 
modity price supports are excluded, the decline is even sharper. 
The major remaining direct loan programs include VA vendee 
loans, which are used to encourage the sale of homes on which 
veterans have defaulted, P.L. 480 aid, farm operating loans, and 
other rural assistance. 

The shift away from direct loans has followed several routes. 

¢ In a few cases, programs have been or should be terminated. 
For example, the 1990 budget proposes to eliminate Small 
Business Administration disaster loans. Businesses and home- 
owners can already obtain insurance against most disasters in 
the private marketplace. 
¢ In other cases, guaranteed loan programs can substitute for 
terminated direct loan programs. One case where this can be 
done is the Export-Import Bank direct loans, which are pro- 
posed for conversion to guarantees in this budget. 
¢ Several loan programs that are heavily subsidized are being 
transformed into grant programs. Many countries that had 
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previously received foreign military sales (FMS) credit are 
experiencing growing debt service problems. Also, starting in 
1985, military assistance has been reduced. To offset these 
developments, the 1990 FMS financing program contains 
grant funds only. This will not only reduce FMS debt collec- 
tion problems, but will also increase the political benefit of 
the programs in many countries. 

The 1990 budget proposes to substitute credit vouchers for the 
Section 202 housing program direct loans. Credit vouchers 
would provide a cash grant equal in value to the current 
Federal loan subsidy. Private lenders will then make the 
below-market-rate loans to borrowers to cover the cost of 
constructing Section 202 housing for the elderly and handi- 
capped. 

Requiring Co-Insurance: Circular A-70 also requires that private 
lenders should bear a substantial share of the risk of guaranteed 
loans (at least 20 percent). This principle is important. Under a full 
guarantee, the private lender has every incentive to make as many 
loans as possible without screening borrowers for creditworthiness, 
and he has no incentive to monitor the loans carefully after they 
are made. Full guarantees lead to an inefficient allocation of credit, 
they carry the risk of massive future default costs for the taxpayer, 
and they encourage lax lending standards that increase systemic 
risk for the economy as a whole. 

In 1988, 70 percent of Federal loan guarantees still came from 
programs that formally provide full guarantees. Much of the re- 
mainder was in the VA vendee program, which provides de facto 
full coverage for the 75 percent of foreclosures in which the VA 
takes over the property. In the remaining programs, either the 
lender’s risk was small or the program itself was small; altogether 
lenders were at risk for only $7 billion out of a total of $400 billion 
in guaranteed loans outstanding. For 1990, the administration pro- 
poses a change in the way VA determines whether or not to 
acquire a foreclosed property. This change would reduce the provi- 
sion of a full guarantee to 65 percent of foreclosed properties. 

To the extent permitted by law, the administration is requiring 
agencies to increase co-insurance (i.e., risk assumed by the private 
sector) administratively starting in 1990 and to reach 20 percent by 
1994. Where legislative change is necessary, the 1990 budget re- 
peats several proposals to initiate or increase co-insurance. 

Reducing Guarantee Levels: In the guaranteed student loan pro- 
gram, which has suffered very high default rates, incentives for 
more careful origination would be improved by reducing the guar- 
antee for lenders from 100 percent to 90 percent. For the State 
agencies that provide the initial guarantee, Federal reinsurance 
would be changed from the current 100 percent/90 percent/80 
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percent pattern, depending on default rates, to a 90 percent/80 
percent/70 percent pattern. For the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, the Federal guarantee would be 90 percent for electricity 
supply and 70 percent for electricity distribution and telephone 
loans. Health education assistance loan guarantees would be re- 
duced from 100 percent to 80 percent. By 1994, SBA business loan 
guarantees would be reduced to 75 percent for loans over $75,000 
and 80 percent for loans under that threshold. 

Prudent Lending Rules: To avoid inadvertent changes in the 
amount of the subsidy such as occurred in the 1970s, Circular A-70 
requires that interest rates and fees set on Federal loans at the 
time of origination be determined in relation to a relevant current 
private sector rate; the rates and fees set at origination on Federal 
loans and guarantees are to be subject to revision at least once a 
quarter. The Circular also requires that borrowers retain an equity 
interest, that loan maturity be shorter than the life of the asset or 
project financed, that the Government’s claim not be subordinated 
to other lenders, and that contractual agreements protect the Gov- 
ernment’s interest. 

Circular A-70 requires all of these policies to be used to modify 
existing credit program legislation and to be incorporated in new 
legislation. In this way, Federal competition with the private sector 
is limited, and constructive incentives for borrowers and primary 
lenders as part of prudent credit program management are cre- 
ated. 


Improving Credit Management.—The administration has been 
concerned about the management of credit programs, as well as 
credit policies. Mismanagement of Federal credit programs was 
rampant before 1980-—costing the taxpayers billions of dollars a 
year. The Office of Management and Budget designed a nine-point 
program to improve management, and the Federal Credit Policy 
Working Group undertook a series of initiatives to upgrade the 
origination and servicing of loans and guarantees and to collect 
debts owed the Government. 

This emphasis on better management was badly needed. Delin- 
quencies over 30 days on Federal loans jumped 40 percent from 
$6.5 billion in 1981 to $9.1 billion in 1982. The increase continued, 
albeit at a slower pace, until it finally ground to a halt in 1988 as 
the table below shows. 

From 1981 through 1984, data on loan delinquencies were under- 
stated because of poor agency reporting of delinquencies to the 
Treasury. In spite of the poor data prior to 1985, several trends are 
evident. For the 6-year period from 1981 through 1987, the dollars 
associated with delinquent loans increased from $6.5 billion to 
$17.8 billion. The 1988 total of $17.6 billion delinquent is the first 
sign that the upward trend in delinquencies may be reversing. The 
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growth in delinquencies was slowed by implementation of the ad- 
ministration’s nine-point credit management program, a Govern- 
ment-wide initiative started in 1985, which is described below. Fur- 
ther, total loans receivable have been decreasing since 1986 as 
direct lending levels have been reduced and loans have been sold 
or prepaid. Together, management improvements and reductions in 
receivables account for the first slight reversal in loans delinquent. 

Four factors had contributed to the high and rising level of 
delinquencies. 

e First, by intent Federal programs often serve less creditwor- 

thy borrowers. The Farmers Home Administration and the 
Small Business Administration require that borrowers be 
turned down by private lenders before they apply for Federal 
loans. Similarly, in comparison to private lenders, the VA and 
FHA mortgage guarantees permit larger loans in relation to 
the value of the house, effectively serving families who have 
virtually no equity in the property. Private and public experi- 
ence shows that defaults are higher for such borrowers. 
Second, Federal credit programs, like private financial institu- 
tions, were affected by the 1981 recession and by the debt 
problems in less developed countries and in the agriculture, 
energy, and real estate sectors. 
Third, Federal programs did not have sound lending policies 
within the scope of their mission. Agencies did not screen 
borrowers for creditworthiness even when they could have 
done so. They did not require borrowers to have equity in the 
project. Loan documentation was poor and often missing; the 
contractual protections common in private loan contracts 
were frequently missing. Loans were not monitored to ensure 
that conditions in the contract were being fulfilled, nor were 
there any early warning systems to signal when the loan 
might be headed for trouble. 
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¢ Finally, many Federal credit programs provided forbearance 
on a habitual and highly discretionary basis. Loans had been 
given to help these borrowers, not as in the private sector to 
earn a profit. Delinquencies and defaults were not systemati- 
cally recorded according to standard definitions. Thus, the 
cost to the taxpayer was not known, and the advantages and 
disadvantages of forbearance in specific circumstances could 
not be analyzed. Part of the increase in delinquencies and 
defaults under this administration was the documenting of 
longstanding forbearance. 

As a result of these policies, substantial proportions of Federal 
loans are delinquent. For Federal direct loans to the housing and 
business sectors, one loan out of every five is delinquent. In agricul- 
ture, the proportion is 15 percent, but half of all Farmers Home 
Administration loans are to borrowers who are delinquent on at 
least one loan. 

The defaults which accumulated under these policies are now 
being written off. Direct loan writeoffs will average $3.7 billion 
over the next three years, much of it in loans to agriculture. 
Guaranteed loan defaults will average $11.6 billion a year over the 
next three years. About $8.6 billion a year of this is in mounting 
mortgage defaults; another $1.8 billion a year is in losses on educa- 
tion loans. 

Standards for Credit Management: The nine-point program was 
developed to improve loan servicing and debt collection. This was 
embodied in the original version of Circular A-129, “Managing 
Federal Credit Programs,” issued in May 1985. This Circular com- 
plemented Circular A-70 by setting standards for the administra- 
tion of Federal credit programs after their authorizing legislation 
had been enacted. 

For all credit agencies, Circular A-129 required that (1) borrow- 
ers be prescreened by checking their creditworthiness with credit 
bureaus, and that, in turn, (2) the status of all commercial and 
delinquent consumer loans made under Federal programs be re- 
ported to credit bureaus. These actions linked Federal lending to 
the borrower’s private credit record and provided an incentive for 
borrowers to keep current. Except where required by law or specifi- 
cally approved by the head of the agency, no funds are to be 
awarded to any applicant who is delinquent on a Federal loan until 
the delinquency is made current or a satisfactory agreement is 
reached between the affected agency and the debtor. 

This Circular also required agencies (3) to upgrade and automate 
regular loan servicing, or to contract for private loan servicing. 
Standards were set for loan documentation, and agencies were 
required to report to OMB annually on their progress in improving 
loan servicing and debt collection. 
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Particular emphasis was placed on improving debt collection. 
Agencies were encouraged (4) to use private debt collection serv- 
ices, (5) to recover delinquent debt through IRS income tax refund 
offsets and (6) Federal employee salary offsets, (7) to refer delin- 
quent accounts to the Department of Justice for litigation, and, 
when all these failed, (8) to write off the account. For the purpose 
of improving credit management, agencies were (9) to sell portions 
of their loan portfolios, as discussed in the section on the pilot 
program below. 

Legislative support for this nine-point program was provided by 
the Debt Collection Act of 1982, which authorized agencies to use 
private debt collection tools, the Deficit Reduction Act of 1984, 
which allowed an income tax refund offset experiment (recently 
extended to early 1994), and the Federal Debt Recovery Act of 
1986, which authorized the Department of Justice to use private 
attorneys to collect debt. OMB and the Treasury Department 
signed an accord defining their respective responsibilities to assist 
and monitor agency follow-up. 

Implementation of the Nine-Point Program: In the past, Federal 
agencies did not check credit ratings before making a loan. And 
they almost never reported a defaulted borrower to a credit 
bureau. No more. (1) In 1988, the major Federal credit agencies 
purchased 2 million credit bureau reports to help screen applicants 
for direct loans. In 1989, agencies will also require primary lending 
institutions to use credit bureau reports for all federally guaran- 
teed loans. All application forms for Federal financial assistance 
are now required to include a question as to whether the applicant 
is delinquent or has defaulted on any Federal loan. The Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development has established a data 
base and voice response system that allows lenders for HUD-guar- 
anteed mortgages to match applicants against debtors already de- 
linquent on HUD loans. In 1989, this system will be expanded to 
include delinquent accounts from other Federal credit: programs 
and to allow other agencies and the primary lenders for other 
federally guaranteed loans to access the system to screen appli- 
cants. (2) At the other end of the credit cycle, in 1988 Federal 
agencies reported to credit bureaus on 2.4 million accounts valued 
at $79 billion. In 1989, emphasis will be placed on ensuring that 
primary lending institutions report to credit bureaus for guaran- 
teed loan programs, as well as Federal direct loan programs. 

(3) Agencies are upgrading and automating loan servicing and 
collection systems. The Department of Veterans Affairs, Small 
Business Administration, and Commodity Credit Corporation are 
installing or expanding automated systems. The Departments of 
Education and HUD use private contractors for servicing much of 
their portfolios. Agencies that have not upgraded their systems and 
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cannot do so effectively will be required to contract with the pri- 
vate sector or other agencies for servicing. Innovative methods of 
contracting out servicing are also to be explored. 

(4) The Department of Education and the Public Health Service 
have been contracting out debt collection since 1982, leading to a 
successful pilot Government-wide contract with four private firms. 
A new Government-wide effort with six contractors began at the 
end of 1987. Agencies have placed $1.4 billion of seriously delin- 
quent debt with these firms. 

(5) Offsets of delinquent debts against tax refunds collected $318 
million in 1988 for a total of $841 million over the three years that 
this program has operated. Plans are underway to expand credit 
agency participation and to offset corporate tax refunds for delin- 
quent debt owed the Government. Collections are estimated to be 
$2 billion over the next five years. 

(6) In 1987 and 1988, five credit agencies matched their delin- 
quent accounts with Federal employment rosters. Over 140,000 
Federal employees were found to be delinquent on Federal loans 
valued at $500 million, and $58 million has been recovered. The 
legislative and judicial branches are also participating in a salary 
offset program for their employees. The application for Federal 
employment has been revised so that delinquent debtors can be 
identified. 

(7) Litigation collected $479 million in 1988, bringing to $2.5 
billion the amount collected by the Department of Justice since 
1982. The Department has reviewed its backlog of cases, returning 
half to agencies for collection or write-off, and plans a multi-faceted 
strategy to clean up the remainder. It has established an automat- 
ed case management system, and is contracting for support from 
private attorneys and credit agencies. (8) Finally, in 1988, $11.3 
billion in uncollectable accounts was written off. 

Loan Asset Sales: (9) In order to help agencies identify possible 
management improvements by learning about private sector meth- 
ods of loan origination and servicing, and to stimulate agencies to 
adopt such improvements, the administration initiated a three-year 
pilot project in 1987 to sell loan assets without recourse. (Previous- 
ly, most Federal loan asset sales had carried a Government guaran- 
tee.) Guidelines for the sales were established by the Federal Credit 
Policy Working Group. 

The guidelines were designed to ensure that agencies met the 
objectives of the loan asset sales program which were to: 

¢ Reduce the Government’s cost of administering credit by 
transferring servicing, collection, and other administrative ac- 
tivities to the private sector; 

¢ Provide an incentive for agencies to improve loan origination 
and documentation; 
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¢ Provide information that will aid in the identification of the 
subsidies inherent in Federal credit programs; and 
¢ Increase offsetting collections in the year of sale. 

Each major credit agency chose, through a competitive process, a 
professional financial consultant to conduct a portfolio valuation, 
to compare pricing options for the sale, and to recommend manage- 
ment improvements. Plans and proposed pricing options’ were re- 
viewed with OMB and Treasury prior to any offering. 

The administration proposed to sell loans with a face value of 
$4.4 billion in 1987; this amount was raised to $7.9 billion in the 
Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1986. Although the thrust of the 
program was loan sales to the public, Congress also required that 
certain borrowers be offered an opportunity to prepay before loans 
were sold. Gross proceeds from the 1987 transactions totaled $5.6 
billion, of which $3.1 billion came from sales. Sales proceeds are 
less than face value because of the subsidy, and because interest 
rates are generally higher and other conditions have changed since 
the loans were made. Three major nonrecourse sales were conduct- 
ed in that first year by the Department of Education’s college 
housing and academic facilities programs and by the Department 
of Agriculture’s rural development insurance fund and its rural 
housing insurance fund. 

In 1988, the sale or prepayment of loans with a face value of $9.8 
billion produced $8.1 billion in gross proceeds, of which $858 mil- 
lion came from sales. These included another sale of the Depart- 
ment of Education’s college housing and academic facilities loans, 
two nonrecourse sales of the Department of Veterans Affairs 
vendee loans, and three sales by the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development—from the public facilities, multi-family as- 
signed, and single family housing loan portfolios. 

The loan asset sales program will continue in 1989, with sales 
and prepayments involving seven Federal agencies. Proceeds are 
estimated at $7.4 billion from portfolios with a face value of $8.3 
billion. In 1990, loans with a face value of $7.8 billion and estimat- 
ed proceeds of $4.3 billion are proposed for sale or prepayment. 
Four programs are to sell newly originated loans in 1990: the rural 
development, rural housing, Small Business Administration busi- 
ness and disaster, and VA vendee loan programs. These sales will 
help to identify the Federal subsidy in these programs, and will 
provide an incentive to improve loan origination and documenta- 
tion. Four sales are to be made from portfolios that have been or 
are proposed for termination or transformation into vouchers: col- 
lege housing, Economic Development Administration drought, 
rural housing, and elderly and handicapped housing loans. These 
sales will reduce administrative costs. Finally, prepayment of rural 
electrification and rural telephone loans will be encouraged as part 
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of the administration’s proposal to shift borrowers away from these 
programs to private sources of credit that will be only partially 
guaranteed by the Federal Government. 

The effect of loan asset sales on agency management is becoming 
evident. Preparation of loan portfolios for sale has made selling 
agencies aware of the private sector’s standards for loan documen- 
tation and their own deficiencies in that regard. The financial 
advisors selected by the agencies to counsel them on how to obtain 
the best price for their loans have prepared post-sale management 
evaluations. In addition to better documentation, these evaluations 
have recommended improvements in account servicing and comput- 
er support. 

In response, agencies have developed and are implementing spe- 
cific improvement plans. For example, the Department of Educa- 
tion now contacts delinquent borrowers promptly and uses audited 
financial statements and management reports to monitor a borrow- 
er’s financial status and trigger intensified collection efforts in 
advance of defaults. The Farmers Home Administration is upgrad- 
ing its data on rural development projects and its system of track- 
ing loan cases. Legal review of origination documents is being 
undertaken by agency general counsel staff to ensure enforceabil- 
ity of contracts. 

Revised Credit Management Standards: Lessons learned from im- 
plementation of the nine-point program and from the loan asset 
sales have been incorporated in an extensive revision of OMB 
Circular A-129 issued in November 1988. The new Circular is 
expressly designed to complement Circular A-70. Circular A-70 
prescribes how Federal credit should be allocated and how the cost 
of providing such credit should be determined, and Circular A-129 
sets the standards for the management of approved credit pro- 
grams. In particular, the A-129 data integrity standards enhance 
the validity of the A-70 subsidy calculations. 

The revised Circular A-129 requires each agency to establish 
clear lines of authority over all phases of the credit cycle and to 
create a credit board to coordinate credit management policies 
within the agency. It distinguishes OMB’s role in setting Govern- 
ment-wide credit management policy from Treasury’s role in moni- 
toring agencies and facilitating implementation of that policy. It 
also recognizes the Federal Credit Policy Working Group as the 
interagency forum for credit policy issues. . 

The revised Circular explicitly requires that agency credit man- 
agement improvement plans be submitted annually to OMB. Agen- 
cies are supposed to evaluate options of contracting out servicing 
with private firms or with other agencies. Where the decision is to 
continue in-house operations, the Circular sets standards for com- 
puter systems supporting loan servicing activities, and for mainte- 
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nance of credit histories and other accounting and reporting sys- 
tems comparable to those used in the private sector. Uniform defi- 
nitions of delinquency, default, and write-off are to be used by all 
agencies. 

The new Circular makes clear that its standards cover loan 
guarantee, as well as direct loan, programs. Agencies are expected 
to exercise effective oversight over primary lenders. The ways in 
which the Circular applies to grants and contracts have also been 
elaborated. 

Much more emphasis is placed in the new version on improving 
originations. 

¢ Loan documentation is expected to be comparable to private 
sector practices in quality and, to the extent possible, in 
standard usage. 
Borrowers’ rights and responsibilities are to be spelled out; 
conditions under which forbearance or prepayment may occur 
are to be spelled out, and changes in these provisions would 
require amending the contract. 
To the extent permitted under law, agencies are to implement 
administratively the provisions of Circular A-70 requiring 
that interest rates and fees at origination be linked to compa- 
rable market rates, that the borrower retain equity, that the 
term of the loan be shorter than the life of the asset or 
project financed, and that the Government’s interests be con- 
tractually protected and not be subordinated. 
Prescreening for creditworthiness continues to be required, 
and loan applications are to be amended to include certifica- 
tion of non-delinquency. Each loan is to be analyzed and given 
a credit rating at origination, using the classification system 
of the Comptroller of the Currency or a similar one. 
Uniform standards for property appraisals are to be applied, 
and formation of a State certification procedure for property 
appraisals is to be encouraged. 

Finally, the revised Circular requires agencies to have an explicit 
debt collection strategy, adds emphasis on charging interest and 
penalties, and sets tighter standards for referral to the Justice 
Department and the treatment of write-offs. These debt collection 
tools are to be applied to loan guarantees, grants, and contracts, as 
well as direct loans. 

In 1989, a major effort will be undertaken to evaluate agency 
compliance with the requirements of Circular A-129. Agencies not 
in compliance will be directed to take corrective action. 


Reforming the Budgetary Treatment of Credit.—The administra- 
tion has made an important legislative proposal that would reform 
the way credit programs are treated in the budget. 
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Credit Program Costs are Hidden: The Federal budget serves to 
allocate resources among Federal programs, to disclose the effect of 
that allocation on the economy, and to facilitate control of budget- 
ary resources. For most programs, the budget performs these func- 
tions well. Credit programs have been recognized as the major 
exception, at least since the Report of the President’s Commission 
on Budget Concepts in October 1967. 

The extension of credit constitutes an exchange of assets. For a 
direct loan, the lender provides cash and receives in exchange the 
borrower’s promise to repay it with interest over time. For a loan 
guarantee, the guarantor agrees to provide cash in the future, 
under specified conditions, in exchange for a fee. No resources are 
consumed in such transactions. Private lenders do not ordinarily 
expect their wealth to decline as a result of their lending. The 
Government, however, does deliberately reduce its wealth through 
its credit activities. 

As explained above, Federal credit programs provide a subsidy to 
help particular borrowers or to encourage particular activities. Fed- 
eral credit is generally provided on easier terms and conditions 
than would be available to a similar borrower for a similar purpose 
in the private marketplace. Interest rates and fees are lower, terms 
may be longer, loan-to-value ratios may be higher, and credit is 
provided to less creditworthy borrowers. Thus, the cash flows on a 
Federal direct loan, when discounted by the rate of return that the 
market would require to bear that loan’s risk, yield a present value 
smaller than the amount disbursed. Similarly, guarantee fees are 
not high enough to cover the risk assumed. 

What the Government gives the borrower is thus worth more 
than what the borrower gives the Government. This difference in 
value is a subsidy, equivalent to a grant to the borrower. The 
subsidy transfers resources to the borrower in order to achieve 
Federal program objectives. In this sense, credit subsidies are the 
same as other grants, transfers, and purchases in the Federal 
budget. 

The subsidy lowers the cost of credit to borrowers served by 
Federal credit programs. The size of the subsidy—along with the 
elasticity of the supply of funds and the elasticity of target group 
demand—determines the extent of credit reallocation caused by the 
Federal credit program. This credit reallocation, together with the 
transfer of resources, determines the effects of the credit program 
on the economy. 

Thus, Federal credit programs have a unique characteristic. 
They combine in a single transaction a direct Federal subsidy and 
a pure loan or loan guarantee. Special budgetary treatment is 
required in order to separate the two components and to measure 
properly the grant component of credit programs, which is compa- 
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rable to outlays for other programs. The present budgetary treat- 
ment does not do this. 

The President's Proposal for Credit Reform: To record the true 
cost of Federal credit programs—the subsidy cost—in the budget, a 


Credit Reform Act was developed under the sponsorship of the 
Federal. Credit Policy Working Group, and was transmitted to Con- 
gress by the President in March 1987. This proposal was introduced 
in both the Senate and the House, and drew bipartisan support as 
an improvement in budgeting. A modified version of the bill passed 
the Senate as Amendment 645 to H.J. Res. 324, which increased 
the statutory limit on the public debt. The Conference Report did 
not include credit reform. However, the resulting Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Reaffirmation Act of 1987 directed 
the Congressional Budget Office, in consultation with the General 
Accounting Office, to report as soon as possible on measuring the 
cost of credit programs more accurately and comparing them with 
other Federal assistance. That report is expected to be published 
shortly. Meanwhile, the administration revised its original propos- 
al, and in August 1988 submitted a modified bill, which was intro- 
duced in both Houses of Congress. 

The modified proposal requires agencies to estimate the subsidies 
inherent in the direct loans or loan guarantees they plan to make 
in the budget year and to request appropriations for these subsidy 
costs. For programs which now have credit budget limitations, 
annual definite appropriations would be requested; for programs 
which now have no credit budget limitations, permanent indefinite 
appropriations would be requested. New subsidy accounts would be 
established in the agencies for each program. 
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Agencies would continue to operate credit programs, as they do 
now, handling origination, servicing, workout, and collections on 
loans and loan guarantees. No changes would be made to program 
design. Two Funds would be established in the Department of the 
Treasury: a Direct Loan Fund to finance the unsubsidized portion 
of direct loans, and a Guaranteed Loan Fund to cover guaranteed 
loan defaults. 

When a program obligates the Government to make a direct 
loan, the subsidy would be calculated by Treasury or by the lend- 
ing agency under guidelines established by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. This amount would be a direct obligation of the program’s 
subsidy account and an obligation reimbursable from the program’s 
subsidy account for the Direct Loan Fund. The nonsubsidy portion 
of the loan would be a direct obligation of the Fund. 

When the borrower draws down all or part of the loan, the 
subsidy portion of that outlay would be transferred from the pro- 
gram’s subsidy account to the program subaccount at the Fund, the 
nonsubsidy portion of the outlay would be borrowed from Treasury 
by the Direct Loan Fund and deposited in the program subaccount 
in the Fund, and the loan would be disbursed to the borrower from 
the program subaccount in the Fund. All fees, interest, and repay- 
ments would be sent by the borrower to the credit program, but 
deposited by the agency in the program’s subaccount at the Fund 
and used to pay interest on and repay principal of the loan from 
Treasury. The proceeds from the sale of any loan or the collateral 
from defaults would be similarly used. 

In parallel, when a program commits the Government to guaran- 
tee a loan, the inherent subsidy would be calculated by Treasury or 
by the agency under guidelines established by Treasury. This 
amount would be obligated from the program’s subsidy account. 
When the underlying loan is paid out by the non-Federal lender, 
the subsidy inherent in the guarantee of that amount would be 
transferred from the program’s subsidy account to the program 
subaccount in the Guaranteed Loan Fund, along with any fees paid 
for the guarantee. The Fund would then become liable for any 
defaults to the same extent that the program would have been 
liable. 

Thus, under the administration’s proposal, the subsidy amount 
for all new loan obligations or commitments would be charged to 
the program, the agency, and the function. All nonsubsidy finan- 
cial flows would be shown under the Funds in Treasury, and would 
be reported in a newly created budget function for central credit 
revolving funds. For all loan obligations and commitments made 
prior to credit reform, payments and collections would continue to 
be made from the existing agency accounts. 
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The administration’s credit reform proposal has no effect on the 
deficit, but it does represent a much more accurate accounting for 
the true cost of the lending programs. Additional budget authority 
would be needed to accommodate the fact that guaranteed loan 
subsidies would now require budget authority; this one-time in- 
crease would be specifically earmarked for credit programs. Simi- 
larly, a one-time adjustment would be needed in the congressional 
budget 302(A) allocations to accommodate the difference in func- 
tional distribution between the current appropriations and those 
needed under credit reform. Budget authority would generally in- 
crease for functions which contain large amounts of loan guaran- 
tees, because appropriations would cover the subsidies on the 
larger volume of new guarantees, rather than the defaults on the 
smaller volume of guarantees made in prior years; it would de- 
crease for functions with direct loans, because the nonsubsidy fi- 
nancing costs would no longer be included. 

Advantages: Under the administration’s proposal, credit pro- 
grams would be put on an expenditure basis equivalent to other 
Federal spending. The subsidies provided by credit programs would 
be accurately and equitably measured. This would encourage bene- 
fits to be delivered in the form most appropriate to the needs of 
beneficiaries, rather than the form with the least effect on the 
budget. It would also improve the allocation of resources among 
credit programs and between credit and other forms of spending. 

Credit reform would improve the way credit is now reflected in 
the budget for two reasons. First, the true resource cost of credit 
programs, which is the subsidy, would be treated the same as 
spending on other Federal programs. Under the current budget 
treatment, the full amount of a direct Federal loan is scored as an 
outlay when the loan is made; then interest and principal repay- 
ments are shown as offsetting collections in later years. The value 
of the subsidy is shown nowhere in the budget for any year. For 
loan guarantees, any initial premium shows up as an offsetting 
collection when the loan is made; then in subsequent years no cost 
is shown unless or until there is a default. At that point, the 
default is shown as an outlay. The current budget accounting 
system does not contain information on default rates, and therefore 
does not indicate the cost of providing the guarantee incurred by 
the Federal Government. 

Second, the cost would be recorded and controlled at the time of 
the decision to extend credit. This is far from being the case now. 
For direct loans, repayments and interest on prior loans are gener- 
ally netted against new loan disbursements within accounts and for 
the budget as a whole. Most on-going direct loan programs are 
made from revolving funds and so can make new loans using funds 
provided by repayments of old loans without requesting new au- 
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thority. The timing and size of requests for appropriations is deter- 
mined as much by the volume and default rate on past loans as by 
the plans for new loans. For loan guarantees, collections from 
upfront fees offset outlays at the time of commitment, whereas 
defaults are future outlays. 

Credit reform would correct this timing problem. It would re- 
quire appropriations in advance of obligation or commitment, and 
it would record obligations at the time the decision was made to 
extend or to guarantee credit. The amounts appropriated and obli- 
gated would be the amounts of resources absorbed by the new 
credit planned in the budget and extended in the budget year—not 
the net cash flows due to decisions made over a long span of time. 

At present, the main system of budgetary control over credit 
programs is the credit budget. This system of control is described in 
Special Analysis F. Credit reform is superior to the credit budget 
for two reasons. First, the credit budget records and limits the total 
volume of new credit obligated or committed through loans and 
guarantees, but it does not distinquish between loans or guarantees 
that have a relatively large subsidy component and those that have 
a relatively small subsidy. The volume of credit does not measure 
the amount of resources absorbed, nor does it measure the realloca- 
tions of credit to meet program objectives. Credit reform would 
identify, record, and control the subsidies—the amount of Federal 
spending—rather than the volume of new credit extended. Second, 
credit reform would incorporate spending for all credit programs 
into the budget itself, whereas the credit budget is an auxiliary 
system that is not part of the regular budget and whose measures 
are not comparable with budget outlays. Credit reform would facili- 
tate decisions about allocation of resources among all Federal pro- 
grams in a single comprehensive system of comparable measures. 

In the original draft bill, transmitted in March 1987, the admin- 
istration had proposed that newly made direct loans be sold imme- 
diately and competitively to measure the subsidy cost, with excep- 
tions for loans deemed unsuitable for sale due to sensitive foreign 
or domestic policy reasons. Reinsurance for loan guarantees was 
proposed to be gradually phased-in as the market for reinsurance 
developed. In order to make clear that the thrust of its proposal 
was to improve the budgetary treatment of credit programs, the 
administration now proposes to estimate these subsidy costs by 
calculating the present value of the cash flows from Federal loans 
and loan guarantees using comparable private sector internal rates 
of return. The modified proposal also includes a separate Direct 
Loan Fund and a Guaranteed Loan Fund in order to clarify ac- 
counting, instead of a single Fund. 

The administration’s August 1988 legislative proposal is being 
resubmitted with this 1990 budget. The budget shows the effects of 
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this proposal account by account. The inherent subsidy estimates 
have been improved, although further improvement is needed. 


Achievements and Agenda.—In sum, this administration has es- 
tablished a consistent framework of credit policy, set forth stand- 
ards for credit management, and proposed a major reform in the 
budgetary treatment of credit programs. Much progress has been 
made in implementing these principles, but more remdins to be 
done. In particular, credit reform legislation is necessary to im- 
prove the allocation of scarce Federal resources and scarce private 
credit and capital. Further improvements in the management of 
credit programs will also reduce the cost of credit programs and 
ensure consistent and equitable treatment for borrowers. 


OTHER TYPES OF CREDIT ACTIVITY 


Background.—The Federal Government provides guarantees and 
insurance against several types of risk for many sectors of the 
economy. These guarantees and insurance create contingent liabil- 
ities for the Government; that is, the Government agrees to com- 
pensate the holders of the guarantees or insurance if a specified 
event occurs. Contingent liabilities other than loan guarantees may 
be placed in three categories that reflect activities that generate 
the liability: Government-sponsored enterprises, deposit insurance, 
and other insurance-type programs. Estimates of the contingent 
liability associated with each of these categories is presented in 
Special Analysis F, “Federal Credit Programs.” In 1988, the contin- 
gent liability of the Government due to all of these activities 
amounted to approximately $3.8 trillion. 


Government-Sponsored Enterprises.—One of the major forms of 
Federal intervention in credit markets is the creation and sponsor- 
ship of Government-sponsored enterprises (GSEs). GSEs engage in 
financial transactions that, although not guaranteed by the Feder- 
al Government (with the exception, discussed below, of the Farm 
Credit System Financial Assistance Corporation), are often per- 
ceived by private lenders as being implicitly insured against de- 
fault. That perception has been underscored recently by several 
events discussed below. Financial statements for GSEs appear in 
Part IV of the Appendix, and their borrowing and lending are 
shown in Table F-20 of Special Analysis F. However, these presen- 
tations are for informational purposes only. The transactions of 
GSEs are not included in the budget, and their activities affect 
Federal outlays in only limited circumstances. 

GSEs were created by the Federal Government to pursue Federal 
goals, but were designed to be private—not Federal—enterprises. 
However, their links to the Federal Government are sufficiently 
strong that the financial markets have historically treated them as 
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roughly equivalent to Federal agencies, even though some of the 
statutes governing their creation and operation explicitly state that 
the Government’s objective is to have them operate as private 
enterprises. 

The principles governing the budget treatment of these enter- 
prises were enunciated in 1967 in the Report of the President’s 
Commission on Budget Concepts. The Commission sought to distin- 
guish between those activities that are truly Federal—and there- 
fore belong in the budget—and those that are truly private—and 
therefore do not belong in the budget. Since GSEs are federally 
created and sponsored, but are intended to operate as private fi- 
nancial intermediaries, they occupy a middle ground between those 
endpoints. The Commission recommended that certain criteria be 
applied to evaluate the status of an entity in order to determine its 
categorization. Even when such enterprises are sufficiently private 
that they do not belong in the Federal budget, the Commission 
concluded that financial statements of their operations should be 
published in the Budget Appendix because the enterprises carry 
out Federal programs and receive implicit benefits from their close 
association with the Government. 

In principle, budget concepts call for a clear delineation between 
Federal Government operations or activities and private sector 
operations or activities. Thus, for example, because the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the Federal Housing Administration, and the 
Export-Import Bank are all Federal operations, they belong in the 
Federal budget. In contrast, privately owned commercial banks, 
savings and loan associations, and credit unions are not Federal, 
even though they may be federally regulated, chartered, and in- 
sured. The GSE status means that the enterprise is in an interme- 
diate status; it is classified as federally sponsored, but not Federal. 

The 1990 budget proposes to levy user fees on a number of GSEs. 
The fees, which would be structured differently for each entity, are 
designed to reduce or eliminate the special advantages these enti- 
ties enjoy in competition with private financial institutions per- 
forming similar functions. The GSEs’ ties to the Federal Govern- 
ment enable them to borrow more cheaply than their private coun- 
terparts, as evidenced by the fact that financial markets ordinarily 
price their securities close to Treasury issues of comparable matu- 
rity. The GSEs subject to the proposed fees include the Student 
Loan Marketing Association, the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation, the Federal Home Loan Mortgage Corporation, and the 
College Construction Loan Insurance Association. 

Four new GSEs have been established in the past two years. 
They have been created to serve three sectors of the economy: 
agriculture, housing, and education. Most of the newly created 
entities conform strictly to the principle outlined in the Commis- 
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sion’s report with regard to private ownership. However, they all 
have greater direct governmental involvement than entities identi- 
fied as GSEs before 1985. Their categorization as GSEs may 
change, as the new entities are more closely examined both as to 
structure and as to the perception of them by the financial mar- 
kets. 

Agriculture.—Two new GSEs were created in January 1988 as 
part of the rescue package developed for the Farm Credit System 
(FCS).1 In each case, private firms will be the sole owners of the 
two entities, with the Federal Government taking no equity posi- 
tion in them. 

¢ The Farm Credit System Financial Assistance Corporation 
(FAC) was chartered to provide the mechanism through which 
the Farm Credit System could raise needed capital. FAC is 
authorized to issue up to $4.0 billion in debt obligations, with 
the Federal Government guaranteeing the timely payment of 
principal and interest to investors. No other GSE has this 
explicit guarantee on its debt obligations. Moreover, for all 
but a small amount of FAC debt the Treasury Department is 
responsible for the interest cost in whole or in part for the 
first 10 years of the bonds’ 15-year maturities. Legislation 
enacted in 1989 changed the private, FCS capital contribution 
required in the FAC authorizing statute. As a result, FAC is 
reclassified as a Federal agency as of October 1990. However, 
under proposed legislation the original contribution formula 
will be restored. As a result, the budget totals reflect FAC as 
a GSE for all years. 
The Federal Agricultural Mortgage Corporation (FAMC) was 
created to guarantee the timely repayment of interest and 
principal on securities representing interests in or obligations 
backed by pools of farm mortgages and certain rural housing 
loans. FAMC will guarantee loans originated both by Farm 
Credit System banks and by qualified commercial banks, 
thrifts, and insurance companies. It has available a line of 
credit of up to $1.5 billion with the Treasury. Initial capital 
has been raised through a stock offering, and ongoing oper- 
ations will be financed by assessments on participating insti- 
tutions for the Corporation’s guarantee and by occasional ad- 
ditional stock offerings. The FAMC is expected to begin pro- 
viding guarantees of qualified pools during 1989. 

Housing.—The Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation 
(FSLIC), an on-budget Federal agency, provides Federal insurance 
to the thrift industry, which historically has been a principal 
source of housing finance. This industry has been under severe 


' The Act also created the Farm Credit System Insurance Corporation. It was initially considered to be a GSE 
but, upon further examination, was reclassified as a Federal agency as of its inception. 
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pressure in the past few years due to several factors, including the 
depressed conditions in the oil and agriculture sectors, the in- 
creased importance of mortgage-backed securities, and outright 
mismanagement of some institutions. While many of the thrifts are 
profitable, over 400 institutions are insolvent and others are sol- 
vent and profitable only because of continuing FSLIC assistance. 
This state of affairs has caused the FSLIC to deplete its resources 
to such an extent as to become technically bankrupt by the end of 
1986 and to project continued losses into the near future. 

During 1988, the FSLIC significantly increased the number of 
insolvent institutions it closed or merged—the approximately 150 
institutions assisted or closed from January through November 
represent an historical high. Many of these thrifts were in the 
depressed Southwest and reflect the priority the Bank Board has 
given to this region through its “Southwest Plan.” Although the 
thrift industry as a whole continued to incur losses during 1988, 
the aggregate loss during the third quarter of calendar year 1988 
was only $1.6 billion, down sharply from the more than $3.5 billion 
losses in each of the two previous quarters. The losses were concen- 
trated among 434 thrifts (with about 10 percent of thrift industry 
assets) that were insolvent by Generally Accepted Accounting Prin- 
ciples (GAAP); on the other hand, the 2,590 GAAP-solvent thrifts 
realized third quarter net income of almost $0.8 billion. The 1988 
FSLIC financial assistance contributed to the decline in industry 
losses and the reduction in insolvencies. From January to Septem- 
ber, the number of GAAP-insolvent thrifts was reduced from 509 to 
434, adjusting for new insolvencies. 

The principal sources of income for FSLIC are insurance premi- 
ums—both the regular assessment of one-half of one percent of 
deposits and a special assessment of one-eighth of one percent of 
deposits; investment earnings; proceeds from the sale of acquired 
assets of liquidated thrifts; and receipts from the Financing Corpo- 
ration (FICO), a subsidiary of the Federal Home Loan Banks cre- 
ated in the 1987 Competitive Equality Banking Act (CEBA) to help 
recapitalize the FSLIC. 

¢ The Financing Corporation (FICO), created by the Act, pro- 
vides a financing mechanism through which FSLIC can raise 
needed capital in the credit markets. The Corporation has the 
authority to raise up to $10.8 billion through the sale of debt 
obligations to the public and, in turn, to purchase FSLIC 
capital certificates. The Federal Government does not directly 
guarantee the payment of principal or interest. However, the 
interest payment is financed through a mandatory assess- 
ment-sharing arrangement with FSLIC. If additional funds 
are needed, a special assessment may be levied on insured 
institutions. FSLIC currently levies this special assessment on 
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insured thrifts, and FICO may claim as much of that assess- 
ment as necessary to cover its interest obligations. The princi- 
pal will be repaid with the proceeds of zero-coupon Govern- 
ment securities purchased by FICO with funds provided by 
the Federal Home Loan Banks. The initial capital for FICO 
was provided by the Federal Home Loan Banks through a 
stock purchase plan. Most FICO 30-year bond issuances in 
1988 were priced to yield 90-100 basis points over U.S. Treas- 
ury bonds of comparable maturity. While there is no net 
impact on the Federal budget when the FICO proceeds are 
spent by FSLIC, industry premiums are diverted to pay the 
interest. This reduction in offsetting collections will affect the 
budget over the next 30 years. 

Education.—In 1987, a congressionally created entity to assist in 
the financing of college construction and renovation was incorpo- 
rated. 

e The College Construction Loan Insurance Association (Connie 
Lee) was organized as a for-profit insurance corporation to 
guarantee and insure loans made for college construction and 
renovation. The authorizing statute specifically states that 
obligations issued by Connie Lee will not be guaranteed by 
the Federal Government. In order to provide the initial capi- 
talization, the Secretary of Education, Student Loan Market- 
ing Association (Sallie Mae), and other investors are author- 
ized to purchase stock in the Corporation. The Secretary of 
Education has purchased $19 million in stock, with funds 
specifically appropriated for that purpose, and Sallie Mae has 
purchased $2 million. The Federal Government has appointed 
four of the eleven members of Connie Lee’s Board of Direc- 
tors. The Corporation expects to initiate insurance activity in 
1989. 


Deposit Insurance.—Deposit insurance serves two purposes: it 
helps stabilize the Nation’s monetary and financial system and 
thereby the economy as a whole, and it protects depositors in the 
insured financial intermediaries. Although only a small part of the 
transactions of Federal deposit insurance programs are included in 
the credit budget, these programs make up the largest portion of 
the Government’s contingent liability. The Federal Government 
insures depositors through the FDIC, FSLIC, and the National 
Credit Union Administration’s share insurance fund. 

Federal deposit insurance programs may assist insured deposi- 
tors in a variety of ways. When an insured financial institution 
becomes troubled, deposit insurance programs may: (1) liquidate 
the institution and pay depositors directly (or transfer deposits to 
another institution); (2) merge the troubled institution with a 
healthier institution, in some cases providing financial assistance 
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to the acquiring partner in the merger; or (3) provide financial 
assistance directly to the troubled institution in the expectation 
that it will recover. Financial assistance to private financial inter- 
mediaries has consisted of equity purchases, purchases of physical 
assets, direct loans and loan guarantees, and income maintenance 
agreements. 

Although similar to a loan guarantee, Federal deposit insurance 
is not included in the guaranteed loan portion of the credit budget, 
principally because it does not directly allocate credit to the ulti- 
mate borrowers of that credit. Deposit insurance directly affects 
the liabilities (deposits) of financial intermediaries but only indi- 
rectly their assets (loans). All other Federal guarantee programs 
are structured to influence the assets or loans of financial interme- 
diaries directly. Nonetheless Federal deposit insurance may give 
insured institutions an incentive to take on more risk than they 
would otherwise, either by making riskier loans or by increasing 
leverage. To this extent, deposit insurance indirectly allocates 
credit. It also indirectly affects the allocation and amount of credit 
by changing depositor behavior as a result of its protection, and by 
insuring the stability of the financial system and the economy. 

The credit budget records direct loan obligations of FDIC and 
FSLIC for two types of transactions: cash advances to troubled 
institutions, and purchases of loans to the public held in the portfo- 
lios of failing financial institutions. Both of these transactions in- 
crease Federal outlays and are included in the budget. In addition, 
the budget records the volume of Federal Home Loan Bank System 
advances to troubled thrifts that FSLIC has guaranteed. 


Leases.—A related kind of contingent liability arises when the 
Federal Government signs leases to acquire goods and services. 
Leases commit the Government to make specified payments over a 
period of time. 

Like all Government contracts, leases are subject to the require- 
ments of the Anti-Deficiency Act (31 U.S.C. 1341). The Act requires 
the lessee agency to obligate funds sufficient to cover the commit- 
ments of the Government in the contract. Leases typically include 
termination clauses that limit the potential exposure of the Gov- 
ernment and, therefore, also limit the amount of funds that need to 
be obligated. 

Recently, however, several agencies and Committees of the Con- 
gress have proposed financing schemes involving lease-purchase 
arrangements. These schemes are designed to allow agencies to 
enter into multiyear contracts that do not include effective termi- 
nation rights and yet permit agencies to obligate only the annual 
costs, as opposed to the full legal obligation of the lessee agency 
under the contracts. Such proposals have included specific lan- 
guage exempting the transactions from the Anti-Deficiency Act. 
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This violates the intent of the Act by under-reporting the liabilities 
of the Government. It also understates the cost of these programs 
relative to other Federal programs, because the lease obscures 
some of the costs of the transaction. The administration is strongly 
opposed to any efforts by agencies or the Congress that would hide 
outlays and debts of the Government. 
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PERSPECTIVES ON THE BUDGET 


This part of the budget explains several topics that help to 
interpret the budget totals and place the budget in perspective: 
¢ the relationship of budget authority to outlays; 
¢ limitations on the availability of funds; 
¢ fiscal activities outside the Federal budget: 
—off-budget Federal entities, 
—tax expenditures, and 
—regulation; 
¢ Federal debt and the relationship of budget funds to changes 
in Federal debt; 
* comparison of the actual and estimated totals in 1988 for: 
—receipts, 
—outlays, and 
—the deficit; and 
¢ comparison of the actual and estimated relatively uncontrol- 
lable outlays in 1988. 


RELATIONSHIP OF BUDGET AUTHORITY TO OUTLAYS 


The Congress must usually provide budget authority, which is 
generally in the form of appropriations, before Federal agencies 
can obligate the Government to make outlays. For 1990, the Ad- 
ministration proposes $1,331.2 billion of new budget authority for 
the Federal Government. Of this amount, $1,042.3 billion is for 
agencies included in the budget and $288.9 billion is for off-budget 
Federal entities. 

Of this total new budget authority, both on-budget and off- 
budget, $607.8 billion will require congressional action. New budget 
authority of $960.4 billion will be available through permanent 
appropriations under existing law. This consists mainly of trust 
fund receipts, which in most trust fund programs are automatically 
appropriated under existing law, and interest on the public debt, 
for which budget authority is automatically provided under a per- 
manent appropriation enacted in 1847. This gross amount of new 
budget authority is partially offset by $237.0 billion of deductions 
for offsetting receipts, which consist of proprietary receipts from 


the public and collections of one Government account from an- 
other. 
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BUDGET AUTHORITY 
(In billions of dollars) 


an: 1988 | 1989 
Description actual | _estimate 


Available through current action by 

the Congress: 

Enacted and pending appropriations .. 

Proposed in this budget: 
Appropriations 
Supplemental requests 
Rescission proposals. 

To be requested separately: 
Upon enactment of proposed leg- 


Allowances: 
Civilian agencies + 
Department of Defense— 











Subtotal, available through 
current action by the 





Available without current action by 
the Congress (permanent ap- 
propriations) : 

Trust funds (existing law) 

On-bud (247.7) (270.4) (290.7) (304.2) (321.6) 
(259.1) (289.3) (315.5) (343.0) (367.7) 
214.1 235.6 248.7 251.7 246.6 
92.0 95.8 105.6 87.1 88.2 


Subtotal, available without cur- 


rent action by the Congress 812.9 891.1 960.4 986.0 1,024.1 


Deductions for offsetting receipts... —200.2 —215.7 —237.0 — 246.6 — 263.2 
On-budget (—182.6) | (—193.3) | (—210.4) | (—216.1) | (—227.3) 


Off-budget (—17.6) (—22.4) (—26.6) (—30.5) | (—36.0) 
Total, budget authority 


1,185.5 1,272.7 1,331.2 1,403.1 1,452.4 
On-budget (944.0) | (1,005.8) | (1,042.3) | (1,090.6) | (1,120.6) 
Off-budget (241.5) (266.9) (288.9) (312.5) (331.8) 




















1 Allowance for civilian aj pay raises, Coast Guard mili raises, and other purposes. 
3 AMowances for other prepased legislation for Department of Military. 


Not all of the new budget authority for 1990 will be obligated or 
spent in that year: ! 
¢ Budget authority for most trust funds comes from the author- 
ity of these funds to spend their receipts. Any balances 
remain available to these trust funds indefinitely in order to 
finance benefits and other purposes specified by law. 
Budget authority for most major construction and procure- 
ment projects covers the entire cost estimated when the 
projects are initiated, even though work will take place and 
outlays will be made over a period extending beyond the year 


‘ This subject is also discussed in a separate OMB report, “Balances of Budget Authority,” which can be 
purchased from the National Technical Information Service shortly after the budget is transmitted. 
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for which the budget authority is enacted. Some exceptions 
are made to this convention, notably for water resource pro- 
grams. 

Budget authority for large portions of the subsidized housing 
programs is equal to the Government’s estimated obligation 
to pay subsidies under contracts, which may extend for peri- 
ods of up to 20 years. 

Budget authority for most other long-term contracts also 
covers the estimated maximum obligation of the Government. 
Budget authority for most education and training activity is 
appropriated for school or program years that begin with the 
fourth quarter of the fiscal year. Most of these funds result in 
outlays in the year after the year of appropriation. 

Budget authority for many direct loan programs provides fi- 
nancing for a number of years; budget authority for many 
insurance and loan guarantee programs provides amounts to 
be used only in the event of defaults or other contingent 
claims made upon the programs. 

Government enterprises are occasionally given budget author- 
ity for standby reserves that will be used only in the event of 
special circumstances. 

As a result of these factors, a substantial amount of budget 
authority carries over from one year to the next. Most of this is 
earmarked for specific uses and is not available for new programs. 
A small part may never be obligated or spent, primarily the 
amount for contingencies that do not occur or reserves that never 
have to be used. 

As shown in the chart on the next page, $420.9 billion of the 
outlays in 1990 (87 percent of the total) will be made from budget 
authority enacted in previous years. At the same time, $600.2 
billion of the new budget authority proposed for 1990 (45 percent of 
the total amount proposed) will not lead to outlays until future 
years. Thus, the total budget authority for a particular year is not 
useful for the analysis of that year’s outlays, since it combines 
various types of budget authority that have different short-term 
and long-term implications for budget obligations and outlays. 
Budget authority and its relationship to obligations and outlays are 
discussed further in Part 8 of this volume, “The Budget System 
and Concepts,” and are displayed in table 9 of Part 10. 


LIMITATIONS ON THE AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS 


Limitations on the availability of funds are a control mechanism 
that supplements the use of appropriations and other budgetary 
resources discussed in the previous section. Unlike budget author- 
ity, limitations on the availability of funds generally are not the 
source of authority to incur obligations; rather, they place a special 
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Relation of Budget Authority to Outlays - 1990 


$ Billions 


5 To be spent in 1990 
New Authority Outlays 
Recommended » TH.8 * in 1990 
for 1990 1,151.8 
1,331.2 


To 
be 
5 
uty rg in hn 
rs 


6 oe 
¥ 
sh 
ed 
2 
49 
Authority 


written off, 
a expired, and adjusted 
(net) 


30.5 ‘ 
Unspent Authority  * eet ® 
Enacted in 


eeiiio. Future Years = 
ged Ma » Future ee 1,574.0 
» 


973.7 


ceiling on the use of that authority by limiting the amount that 
can be obligated or committed for a specific purpose. These limita- 
tions are established most often through the appropriations proc- 
ess. 

Some limitations establish stricter control over the amounts pro- 
vided by appropriations or other acts by limiting the amount to be 
allocated for specific purposes within an appropriation or fund 
account. 

¢ Many appropriation accounts provide funding for several ac- 
tivities. A limitation can single out and restrict the amount of 
obligations for one or more of these activities within the 
overall budget authority provided for the account. For exam- 
ple, the 1989 appropriation of $993 million for Operation of 
Indian programs in the Department of the Interior includes 
language specifying that an amount not to exceed $71 million 
is available for higher education scholarships and assistance 
to public schools. 
A limitation can be established on the amount that can be 
used for a particular type of expense, such as travel, consult- 
ants, or publications. These limitations can apply to (1) a 
single account; (2) all amounts within a single appropriations 
act; or (3) amounts in more than one appropriations act or 
amounts provided in substantive law. 
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SELECTED LIMITATIONS THAT AFFECT THE TOTAL LEVEL OF OUTLAYS 
(In billions of dollars) 





Other limitations can affect the total level—not just the composi- 
tion—of obligations and spending. They are used to control funds 
that would otherwise become available under relatively broad au- 
thority provided in substantive law without further action by the 
Congress in an appropriations act. In most cases these limitations 
apply either (1) to trust fund activities, which are normally fi- 
nanced through earmarked receipts, like the payroll tax receipts 
for the social security trust funds; (2) to revolving funds, which 
finance business-type operations that generate their own income to 
pay their expenses; or (3) to other accounts for which substantive 
law provides spending authority. 

For many trust funds, all income of the fund automatically be- 
comes budget authority and is available for spending. The Congress 
exercises control over the benefits that are paid from these funds 
through the use of eligibility criteria and benefit levels established 
in substantive law. Through the use of limitations, the Congress 
can also exercise control over the administrative expenses of these 
trust funds. Such limits apply, for example, to the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund and the hospital insurance trust 
fund. 

Under the credit control system, limitations on Federal direct 
loan obligations and guaranteed loan commitments, most of which 
are financed by revolving funds, are the principal method of con- 
trolling the allocation of Federal credit.2 These limitations provide 
a mechanism for annual Congressional! review of the gross level of 
new credit activity. All direct lending results in outlays. Guaran- 
teed loan commitments—also important because of their effects on 
the credit market and the economy—ordinarily lead to Govern- 
ment spending only in the event of default. 

In addition to credit activities, certain other Federal activities 
are also constrained through the use of limitations (e.g., on the 
obligations level or the program level of the activity). For example, 
the use of the budget authority of the highway trust fund and the 
airport and airway trust fund is controlled by limitations on the 


* The credit control system is discussed further in Part 6 of this volume, “Federal Credit,” and in Special 
Analysis F, “Federal Credit Programs,” in Special Analyses, Budget of the United States Government, Fiscal 
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agencies’ ability to obligate the Federal Government to make pay- 
ments. Non-loan, business-type activities controlled through limita- 
tions include the Federal buildings fund, which is controlled 
through limitations on the use of offsetting collections. 

The preceding table summarizes some of the major limits on the 
availability of funds that affect budget spending. The amounts 
identified do not include all limitations, but they illustrate that 
spending can be changed significantly without changing budget 
authority. 


FISCAL ACTIVITIES OUTSIDE THE FEDERAL BUDGET 


The budget does not include some activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment that result in spending similar to budget outlays. These 
activities, nevertheless, channel economic resources toward particu- 
lar uses in ways that are the same or analogous to the effects of 
budget spending. 

The total receipts and outlays of the Federal Government are 
composed of both on-budget receipts and outlays and off-budget 
receipts and outlays. The receipts and outlays of the off-budget 
Federal entities are a significant exclusion from the budget. The 
first section below discusses the off-budget Federal entities. 

This is followed by a discussion of fiscal activities that are out- 
side the scope of budget outlays by their inherent nature. Taxation 
and tax expenditures have significant allocative effects on the 
economy that are analogous to budget outlays. Some types of regu- 
lation have economic effects that are similar to budget outlays by 
requiring the private sector to make expenditures for specified 
purposes such as safety and pollution control. 

Two other major fiscal activities not recorded in budgetary out- 
lays are the outlays of the Government-sponsored enterprises, 
which are excluded from the budget because the enterprises are 
privately owned, and loan guarantees, which generally do not 
result in budget outlays except in the case of default. Government- 
sponsored enterprises and loan guarantees are discussed in Part 6 
of this volume, “Federal Credit,” together with Federal direct 
loans. Part 6 also discusses the Administration’s proposal for credit 
reform, which would make budgetary accounting for loan guaran- 
tees and direct loans more comparable with budgetary accounting 
for other programs. 


Off-budget Federal Entities.—The Federal Government has used 
the unified budget concept as the foundation for its budgetary 
analysis and presentation since the 1969 budget. This concept calls 
for the budget to include all of the Government’s fiscal transac- 
tions with the public. Starting in 1971, however, various laws were 
enacted under which several Federal entities were removed from 
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the budget or created outside the budget. Subsequently, other laws 
moved certain off-budget Federal entities onto the budget. Under 
current law the off-budget Federal entities consist of the two social 
security trust funds, old-age and survivors insurance and disability 
insurance.* 

The off-budget Federal entities are federally owned and con- 
trolled, but their transactions are excluded from the budget totals 
under provisions of law. When an entity is off-budget, its receipts, 
outlays, and surplus or deficit are not included in budget receipts, 
budget outlays, or the budget deficit; its budget authority is not 
included in the totals of budget authority for the budget; and its 
receipts, outlays, and surplus or deficit ordinarily are not subject to 
the targets set by the congressional budget resolution.* 5 

Nevertheless, the Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit Con- 
trol Act of 1985 (commonly known as the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
Act) included the off-budget surplus or deficit in calculating the 
deficit targets under that Act and in calculating the excess deficit 
for purposes of that Act.* Partly for this reason, attention has 
focused on the total receipts, outlays, and deficit of the Federal 
Government instead of the on-budget amounts alone. Many of the 
tables in the budget documents show the on-budget and off-budget 
amounts separately, but these tables also add them together to 
arrive at the total Federal receipts, outlays, and deficit. Other 
tables include the on-budget and off-budget amounts only in combi- 
nation in order to concentrate on the total amounts of the Federal 
Government. 

The Federal entities that were off-budget until 1986 primarily 
made direct loans to the public. The Gramm-Rudman-Hollings Act, 
however, placed on-budget all of the entities that were then off- 
budget. This Act also changed the budgetary status of social securi- 
ty. The Social Security Amendments of 1983 had already required 
that beginning in 1993 the old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund (OASD, the disability insurance trust fund (DD, and the hospi- 
tal insurance trust fund (HI) would be excluded from the budget. 
The Gramm-Rudman-Hollings Act required that OASI and DI (but 
not HI) be off-budget as of 1986, even though, as noted above, it 
also provided that their receipts and disbursements should be in- 
cluded in calculating the deficit targets. In order to provide consist- 
ent comparisons over time, the on-budget and off-budget amounts 


*The “Perspectives” part of the 1986 and preceding Budgets describes the history of the off-budget Federal 
entities. 


* Financial statements for the ee Federal entities are published in the chapter entitled “Department 
of Health and Human Services, Social Security,” in the Appendix, Budget of the United States Government, 
Fiscal Year 1990, Part I. 

5 The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System is a Federal organization. It is excluded from the 
plant 008 Sa Oh Corie . Financial statements are published for information purposes in the Appendix, 

, “Government-Sponsored Enterprises.” 
ree role of these particular dati figures is explained in Part 8 of this volume, “The Budget System and 
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COMPARISON OF TOTAL, ON-BUDGET, AND OFF-BUDGET TRANSACTIONS 
(In billions of dotiars ) 


1,279.0 |1,029.3 
1,311.6 | 1,053.8 


1 The division of transactions between on-budget and off-budget is based for all years on the current definition of off-budget Federal entities. 


for previous years that are published in the budget documents are 
all calculated on the basis of the current definition of off-budget 
Federal entities. The transactions of HI are shown for the present 
as on-budget amounts. 

The table above compares the total Federal Government receipts, 
outlays, and deficit with the amounts that are on-budget and off- 
budget (i.e., OASI and DI). In 1990 the off-budget receipts are an 
estimated 27 percent of total receipts, and the off-budget outlays 
are an estimated 19 percent of total outlays. The off-budget surplus 
of $68.8 billion is large relative to the on-budget deficit of $161.3 
billion. As shown in the table, off-budget receipts and outlays have 
grown more rapidly than the on-budget amounts since 1970 and are 
estimated to continue growing more rapidly through 1994. The off- 
budget entities in total had deficits during 1976-82, but because of 
the Social Security Amendments of 1983 and an expanding econo- 
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my they have had surpluses beginning in 1983 and are estimated to 
have growing surpluses through 1994. 


Taxation and Tax Expenditures.—Taxation provides the Govern- 
ment with receipts, which withdraw purchasing power from the 
private sector in order to finance direct Government expenditure. 
In addition to this effect, the structure of the tax system has 
important effects on the allocation of resources among private uses 
and the distribution of income among individuals. These effects are 
caused by the choice of taxes and by the structural characteristics 
of each of these different taxes—for example, by the rate schedules, 
exemptions, deductions, and exclusions of the individual income 
tax. The effects of taxation on resource allocation and income 
distribution are analogous to the effects of outlays. 

Some features of the tax system have been defined as “tax ex- 
penditures” and receive special attention in the budget. Tax ex- 
penditures are defined as amounts attributable to provisions of the 
Federal tax laws that allow a special exclusion, exemption, or 
deduction from gross income or that provide a special credit, a 
preferential rate of tax, or a deferral of tax liability. The Congres- 
sional Budget Act requires that estimates of tax expenditures be 
published in the budget. 

Tax expenditures are so designated because they are one means 
by which the Federal Government pursues public policy objectives, 
and because in many cases they can be regarded as an alternative 
means of achieving the same objectives as direct expenditures. 
They can also be regarded as an alternative means of achieving the 
same targetted objectives as other instruments of Government 
policy, such as loan guarantees, regulations, and general provisions 
of the tax law. There are numerous examples of the similarity in 
objective between tax expenditures and direct outlays. For in- 
stance, the cost of medical care is reduced both by direct Govern- 
ment expenditures for the medicare and medicaid programs and by 
the exclusion from individual income of the medical insurance 
premiums that employers pay for their employees. State and local 
governments benefit both from direct grants and from the ability 
to borrow funds at tax-exempt rates. Individuals benefit both from 
social security payments and from the exemption of most of these 
payments from tax. 

Tax expenditures ordinarily result from permanent legislation. 
They therefore are not submitted to the Congress each year and do 
not routinely receive a formal and systematic annual review. In 
this sense they share a legislative status with entitlement pro- 
grams, such as social security, which do not require annual appro- 
priations. However, tax expenditures as well as other parts of the 
tax law are generally reviewed whenever policy decisions are con- 
sidered regarding the overall level of tax receipts. As listed in Part 
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4 of this volume, ‘Federal Receipts by Source,” several major tax 
laws have been adopted since 1981. Most recently the Tax Reform 
Act of 1986, which was enacted after a comprehensive review of the 
income tax law by the Treasury Department and the Congress, 
made major revisions to both tax expenditures and other provisions 
of the individual and corporation income taxes. 

The classification of certain provisions of law as resulting in tax 
expenditures requires some baseline tax structure against which 
the actual tax law can be compared. By definition, characteristics 
of the tax structure included in the baseline do not give rise to tax 
expenditures; deviations of the law from this baseline are deemed 
to cause tax expenditures. The Congressional Budget Act does not 
provide an exact specification of the baseline against which tax 
expenditures are to be measured. 

The baseline used in the budget is intended to consist of the 
general provisions of the Internal Revenue Code. For the income 
tax, the baseline includes those provisions that exist under current 
law for the definition of taxpaying units (including the separate 
corporation income tax), graduated rate schedules, personal exemp- 
tions, standard deductions, and basic accounting rules. The use of 
many of the general provisions of the Internal Revenue Code for 
defining this baseline tax structure makes it clear that listing an 
item as a tax expenditure does not imply that it is either a desira- 
ble or an undesirable provision. When different provisions of the 
Code are considered to be in the baseline, the list of tax expendi- 
tures is different and the amounts of particular tax expenditures 
may also be different. 

Alternative baselines might be used. In particular, a baseline tax 
structure might reflect a truly comprehensive income tax base. A 
truly comprehensive income tax base, among other differences 
from present law, would adjust income for the effect of inflation; 
would integrate the individual and corporation income taxes rather 
than regard the separate tax treatment of individuals and corpora- 
tions as part of the baseline tax structure; would include not only 
cash income but also imputed income, such as the consumption 
benefit received from owner-occupied homes; and would tax income 
when it was accrued instead of when it was realized. Thus, for 
example, the failure under present law to tax imputed income 
would be regarded as giving rise to tax expenditures. On the other 
hand, the failure under present law to take account of inflation in 
measuring capital gains, depreciation, and interest income would 
be regarded as negative tax expenditures, because these deviations 
from the comprehensive baseline raise the amount of taxes paid. 
Therefore, under such a baseline structure, the list of tax expendi- 
tures and the estimated amounts would be different from what 
they are now. 
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Regardless of how the baseline is defined, the provisions of the 
tax law that do not result in tax expenditures deserve as much 
scrutiny as the provisions of the tax law that do. This is because 
the other provisions also have major effects on the allocation of 
resources and the distribution of income, and because general pro- 
visions of tax law may be alternative means of achieving the same 
targetted objectives or roughly similar objectives as tax expendi- 
tures achieve. For example, investment in equipment may be stim- 
ulated by either an investment tax credit or a decrease in the 
corporation income tax rate; the former causes a tax expenditure, 
but the latter does not. Similarly, income support may be provided 
by either the exclusion of social security benefits from taxable 
income or by the standard deduction; the former causes a tax 
expenditure, but the latter does not. 

Tax expenditures are estimated in two steps. First, the revenue 
loss of a tax provision is estimated, i.e., the difference between tax 
receipts and the amount that tax receipts would be if the tax law 
conformed to a specified baseline. If removing a tax provision 
would increase taxable income, for example, the revenue loss is 
estimated as the increase in taxable income multiplied by the tax 
rate that would be paid on the additional income. 

The revenue loss is then adjusted to an outlay equivalent, i.e., 
the amount of outlays that would be required to provide an after- 
tax income to the taxpayer that was equal to the amount provided 
by the special tax provision (and that would thereby also provide 
an equal incentive). In many cases the required outlays are greater 
than the revenue loss, because taxpayers would have to pay taxes 
on the higher income derived from the outlays. For example, one 
tax expenditure provision is the exclusion from taxable income of 
the value of housing and meals supplied to military personnel. If 
the Government were to repeal this tax exclusion and instead pay 
higher salaries, the increase in salaries would be taxed. Conse- 
quently, if the Government were to pay higher salaries (a taxable 
direct expenditure) in place of this tax expenditure—and still pro- 
vided the same total after-tax compensation—the increase in direct 
outlays for higher salaries would have to be greater than the 
revenue loss under the special tax provision. The Federal deficit 
would be the same in either case, however, because higher outlays 
would be required only to the extent needed to make up the differ- 
ence caused by higher tax receipts. 

This adjustment makes the tax expenditures more comparable 
with direct outlays than the revenue loss would be and therefore 
more useful in analyzing Federal programs. For some tax expendi- 
tures, though, the revenue loss is equivalent to a direct outlay 
without any adjustment. Special Analysis G, “Tax Expenditures,” 
presents estimates of tax expenditures defined both as outlay 
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equivalents and as revenue losses, but for program analysis in this 
budget only the outlay equivalent estimates are used. 

The size of a particular tax expenditure depends not only on the 
tax provision in question but also on the interaction of this provi- 
sion with the rest of the tax structure. The reduction in the indi- 
vidual and corporation income tax rate schedules provided by the 
Tax Reform Act of 1986, for example, automatically decreased most 
tax expenditures below what they otherwise would have been. A 
tax rate reduction decreases the amount of receipts that would be 
gained by repealing deductions, exemptions, and exclusions, be- 
cause lower tax rates are applied to the increase in taxable income. 

The interaction among tax provisions means that special calcula- 
tions are generally needed to add tax expenditures together. For 
example, if more than one exclusion from individual income were 
ended, the gain in receipts would generally be greater than the 
sum of the separate tax expenditures, because some taxpayers 
would move into higher tax rate brackets. If more than one person- 
al deduction were ended, the gain in receipts would generally be 
smaller than the sum of the separate tax expenditures, because 
some taxpayers would switch to using the standard deduction. Con- 
sequently, adding together separate tax expenditures would usually 
be inaccurate, and they are not aggregated in this budget except 
for specially computed totals by functional category. 

Tax expenditures are presented = two places in the budget. Part 
5 of this volume, “Federal Programs by Function,” discusses the 
major tax expenditures in each functional category, together with 
outlays and loan guarantees, in order to describe more fully the 
Government’s policy. Special Analysis G, “Tax Expenditures,” ana- 
lyzes the concept and measurement of tax expenditures and pre- 
sents a complete list of tax expenditure estimates for 1988-90. 
Special Analysis G in the past has normally shown tax expendi- 
tures only for the individual and corporation income taxes. This 
year, however, it also includes estimates for the estate and gift 
taxes. The Treasury Department plans to extend the analysis to 
excise and payroll taxes as well. 

As discussed in Part 4 of the 1988 Budget, the Tax Reform Act of 
1986 made major revisions to the individual and corporation 
income taxes. Many of its provisions repealed or directly reduced 
tax expenditures. For example, the investment tax credit was re- 
pealed, the personal deduction for sales taxes was eliminated, the 
personal deduction for interest on consumer credit was phased-out, 
the exclusion of contributions to individual retirement accounts 
(IRAs) was restricted, all of long-term realized capital gains were 
included in income, and the deductibility of passive business losses 
was limited. The Act also changed provisions of law other than tax 
expenditures, notably by decreasing the individual and corporation 
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income iax rates and also by such provisions as raising personal 
exemptions and the standard deduction. To a significant extent the 
lower tax rates and the reduction in tax expenditures were a trade- 
off for each other. 

A number of minor changes in tax expenditures were enacted by 
the Technical and Miscellaneous Revenue Act of 1988. In the 
present budget, as explained in Part 4, the Administration is pro- 
posing several tax changes. Some are tax expenditures, such as 


enhancing the research and experimentation credit and making it 
permanent. Other proposed measures would change receipts but 
not tax expenditures, such as extending medicare (hospital insur- 
ance) coverage to the minority of State and local employees who 


are now exempted. 


Regulation.—Federal regulations provide a large variety of goods 
and services to the public, including the protection of the environ- 
ment, the creation of incentives for the development of useful 
innovations, and the fair and efficient disbursement of Federal 
entitlements. These three types of regulatory activities are exam- 
ples of the major categories of regulation: social, economic, and 
managerial. Social regulation generally establishes standards 
either for the characteristics of products or for the methods of 
producing products. Social regulations are usually aimed at curbing 
the unintended, harmful effects of products or production methods, 
such as pollution and accidents from industrial production or prod- 
uct use. Economic regulation directly controls prices and market 
entry for objectives such as to promote competition and curb mo- 
nopolistic behavior. In the last ten years the scope of economic 
regulation at the Federal level has been significantly reduced as 
the harmful effects of regulating naturally competitive industries 
have become better understood. Finally, managerial regulation sets 
the conditions for the efficient and proper use of Government funds 
and property and ranges from the terms for procurement of Gov- 
ernment purchases to the Federal tax code.” 

Social regulation differs from the other Federal activities outside 
the budget—from loan guarantees and tax expenditures, in particu- 
lar, and also from the other forms of regulation—by directly re- 
quiring expenditures for specific public purposes rather than induc- 
ing desired private action by offering various types of incentives. 
Nevertheless, social regulatory activities are directly analogous to 
budget outlays in two important ways. 

First, the expenditures required by regulation have many of the 
same overall economic effects on output, employment, prices, and 
growth as do budget outlays. The Federal Government finances 


’ For a short discussion of regulation and recent efforts at regulatory reform, see chapter 5, “Rethinking 
Regulation,” in the Economic Report of the President (January 1989). 
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outlays by diverting resources from the private sector through 
taxation or borrowing. Similarly, business firms finance expendi- 
tures required by regulation (e.g., for pollution control) by borrow- 
ing, increasing prices, reducing other expenditures, or reducing 
dividends. These, of course, are the same ways firms finance taxes 
and thus have the same general effects on the economy as do many 
taxes. The incentive effects on working, investing, and saving may 
differ from income taxes, however, to the extent that tax liability is 
more directly tied to earnings, profits, and interest income than is 
regulation. Thus regulation may be closer to user fees and excise 
taxes in such impacts than to income taxes. In such instances 
social regulation can be considered a cost of production. 

Second, the effects of social regulation on the allocation of eco- 
nomic resources are also similar to the effects of budget outlays. 
Most fundamentally, both social regulation and budget outlays 
divert private resources to public purposes. Furthermore, in many 
cases expenditures required by regulation may be an alternative 
means of achieving the same public policy objectives as budget 
outlays or other instruments of Government policy such as taxes, 
tax expenditures, or loan guarantees. For example, firms can be 
required by regulation to treat their effluents before dumping. 
Alternatively, public waste water treatment facilities can be con- 
structed by direct expenditure of the Federal Government; such 
facilities can be constructed by States and localities with assistance 
in the form of Federal outlays for grants; they can be constructed 
by private firms with assistance from Federal loan guarantees for 
their borrowing, Federal income tax exemption for the interest on 
their bonds, or rapid amortization of their capital costs for deter- 
mining their Federal income tax; or the Federal Government could 
even charge firms an effluent fee sufficient to cause them to cut 
back on their dumping by the same amount. The basic allocative 
effects are similar, although the efficiency of the method might 
differ from one policy instrument to another, and the implications 
for the distribution of income might also differ. 

Perhaps the most basic procedural difference between budget 
outlays, loan guarantees, and tax expenditures on the one hand, 
and expenditures to meet social regulations on the other, is that no 
systematic accounting is kept of the latter. Some incomplete esti- 
mates of these expenditures have been made by adding up esti- 
mates of the costs of individual regulations made by various re- 
searchers, who often use different methods, assumptions, and time 
periods. Not surprisingly, these estimates show considerable varia- 
tion. They range from about $50 billion to $150 billion per year, 
which is equal to about 5 to 15 percent of Federal outlays. 

The Federal Government thus does not currently have any 
formal accounting of regulatory costs or any process analogous to 
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the budget process for the purposes of reviewing and controlling 
regulatory costs, either in the aggregate or for individual pro- 
grams. Nevertheless, new regulatory activities are now examined 
under a formal review process established by Executive Order 
12291, issued in February 1981, and Executive Order 12498, issued 
in January 1985. Executive Order 12291 established regulatory 
principles and required each agency covered by the Order to 
adhere to them, to the extent permitted by law. Agencies must also 
submit drafts of proposed and final rules and drafts of regulatory 
impact analyses, before they are issued, to the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget for review for consistency with the President’s 
principles. According to these principles, agencies must: 
¢ base regulations upon adequate information concerning the 
need for and consequences of the proposed action, 
¢ not issue regulations unless the potential benefits to society 
outweigh the potential costs to society, and 
e select the alternative approach to a given regulatory objective 
that involves the least net cost to society. 
These policies are conducted within the statutory authorities of the 
agencies and apply only to the extent of the discretion given by the 
statutes to Federal regulatory officials. 

Executive Order 12498 established that an annual regulatory 
program would be developed and published each year in order to 
explain the Administration’s regulatory plan and priorities for the 
upcoming year. Agencies are required to submit to the Office of 
Management and Budget a statement of the regulatory policies, 
goals, and objectives they intend to pursue during the coming year. 
This Executive Order also directs the agencies to provide summary 
descriptions of all significant regulatory actions underway or 
planned for the coming year. The Office of Management and 
Budget is directed by the Executive Order to review each agency’s 
draft regulatory program for consistency with the Administration’s 
regulatory policies and priorities and with the regulatory programs 
submitted by other agencies. The first Regulatory Program of the 
United States Government was published in August 1985 and the 
most recent in September 1988. 

This program moves the regulatory oversight process a step 
closer toward the budgetary process, because the Administration’s 
priorities and goals are now spelled out in one document for Con- 
gress and the American people to understand and review. This 
process, however, cannot deal systematically with the overall 
impact of regulatory activities on the economy until an estimate of 
the annual incremental expenditures required by regulation is 
made. This is extremely difficult because, unlike budgetary deci- 
sions, regulatory decisions are still to a large extent made on an 
individual basis. 
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In an effort to determine better the overall effects of regulatory 
activities and to improve the regulatory oversight process, mem- 
bers of Congress and the past two Administrations have considered 
developing an accounting framework to track those expenditures 
that are directly required by regulation. This framework, however, 
is still in the proposal stage, and more work needs to be done to 
solve the practical accounting problems inherent in measuring pri- 
vate expenditures required by Federal regulation. 

One practical problem is that in order to get accurate expendi- 
ture figures it might be necessary to ask private firms and individ- 
uals to keep records, which would not necessarily be accurate and 
could create a considerable and expensive compliance burden. 
Second, estimating which expenditures were made because of a 
regulation compared to which would have occurred in the absence 
of regulation is often extremely subjective. For example, in the 
absence of regulations for automobile safety standards some level 
of safety would still be built into vehicles, but since the amount is 
unknown the additional cost of regulation cannot be calculated 
accurately. A third type of problem arises because the indirect 
costs of regulation are extremely difficult to estimate and probably 
are relatively more important for regulation than for spending and 
taxing. 

Indirect costs result when regulation reduces otherwise desirable 
economic activities by raising production or product costs, by 
making the product less desirable, or, in the extreme, by banning 
the product or making it unprofitable to produce. The economic 
loss caused by this decline in economic activity is the excess of the 
value to consumers of this forgone output above the costs of pro- 
duction. Since this indirect cost is not directly measurable, and can 
only be estimated by complicated statistical models, it would be 
problematic to combine estimates of these indirect costs with the 
direct costs of regulation. Yet measuring only the direct expendi- 
ture costs of regulation for use in an oversight program may create 
a bias toward banning substances and products rather than con- 
trolling them, since banning a product, service, or manufacturing 
process mainly gives rise to indirect costs. These practical problems 
must be addressed in developing an accounting system for measur- 
ing the aggregate impacts of regulation. 

One way to address these problems is to begin implementation of 
a system that makes use of such information. In fact, both the 
fiscal budgetary process for outlays and receipts and the informa- 
tion collection budget evolved in this fashion. As the budgetary 
process evolved from the Treasury Act of 1789, the accounting 
concepts used for Government outlays and receipts were continual- 
ly refined. It was not until the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921, 
however, that a comprehensive Federal budget system was estab- 
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lised. This Act established the institutional framework for the 
President to prepare a budget for the United States Government as 
a whole. The new framework included the Bureau of the Budget to 
assist the President in the preparation of the budget and the 
General Accounting Office to assist the Congress in carrying out its 
legislative and oversight responsibilities. Since 1921 the accounting 
principles and standards for the budget have continued to change 
as a result of both executive and legislative action. 

In a similar manner, the information collection budget evolved 
over time with refinements to its accounting and estimation proce- 
dures and with more centralized and comprehensive controls. The 
Federal Reports Act of 1942 first set the requirement for agencies 
to measure and control their paperwork burdens. Executive Order 
12174, “Paperwork,” issued November 30, 1979, required agencies 
to plan and budget total paperwork reporting requirements in a 
manner analogous to fiscal resources. The Paperwork Reduction 
Act of 1980 directed the Office of Management and Budget to 
establish general policies and procedures for controlling informa- 
tion collections, and to report to Congress each year the estimated 
“burden hours” imposed by each Federal agency. That Act and 
subsequently a 1986 amendment set paperwork burden reduction 
goals. Over the last nine years of administering the information 
collection budget, the paperwork coverage and the estimates of the 
paperwork burden have substantially improved. 

In the regulatory cost area, requirements similar to the early 
fragmented requirements for the fiscal budget and the paperwork 
burden estimates have been in existence since 1974. In that year 
President Ford issued Executive Order 11821, requiring agencies to 
prepare cost impact statements for their major regulations. These 
requirements were extended, refined, and tightened by various Ex- 
ecutive Orders issued by both President Carter and President 
Reagan. As mentioned above, agencies are now required to list all 
significant regulatory activities in the Regulatory Program of the 
United States Government, but they are not required to estimate 
the cost impacts except for certain “major” regulations. 

A proposal of regulatory cost estimates for all new and proposed 
regulations and all proposed legislation was contained in the Eco- 
nomic Bill of Rights issued by the President on July 3, 1987. It 
would require that every new or proposed regulation and every 
piece of proposed legislation be accompanied-by a “financial impact 
statement” evaluating the costs to the general economy and con- 
sumers, the effect on employment, and the ability of U.S. indus- 
tries to compete internationally. Making these estimates available 
to the public for comment and criticism would improve decision 
making with regard to regulations and legislation. It would also be 
a valuable first step in developing a consensus as to the proper 
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general accounting conventions and the validity of specific estima- 
tion methods. 

One approach to developing a practical accounting scheme that 
would follow the models of the development of the fiscal budget 
and the information collection budget would be to require a “regu- 
latory cost ceiling” in any new legislation that imposes private 
sector costs. Under this scheme, each new statute would include a 
ceiling on the total private sector costs that agencies could impose 
in implementing the statute. Agencies would then keep track of 
the estimated costs imposed by the regulations. Once the statutory 
ceiling was reached, new regulations would require either addition- 
al legislation to raise the ceiling or offsetting changes in other 
regulations that would keep total private sector regulatory costs 
within the ceiling. 

This regulatory cost ceiling system would give Congress and the 
agencies even more incentive to make accurate estimates of the 
likely costs of regulation than simply requiring financial impact 
estimates of the proposal. Regulatory cost ceilings that were exces- 
sively low would frustrate the purpose of the statute because agen- 
cies could not issue implementing regulations. Although Congress 
might be tempted to authorize excessively generous amounts, it 
would have to declare itself willing to impose a specific level of 
costs on the public. Moreover, Congressional estimates would have 
a real effect on agency decision making, and would give agencies 
strong incentives to choose regulatory approaches that would 
produce benefits at the least possible cost. 

This approach still shares some of the drawbacks mentioned 
above. Agencies would have incentives to underestimate regulatory 
costs and to regulate in ways that impose unmeasurable or difficult 
to measure costs, such as banning products or production processes. 
However, regulatory cost ceilings would provide more information 
on the costs of regulation to the public and would internalize more 
regulatory costs to the political process of regulation setting. The 
bias toward certain types of regulatory intervention and the tend- 
ency toward agency underestimation of costs are problems that, 
although they remain to be solved, are not unlike those still faced 
in the fiscal budgetary process. 


BUDGET FUNDS AND THE FEDERAL DEBT 


The budget consists of two major groups of funds: Federal funds 
and trust funds. The Federal funds, in the main, are derived from 
tax receipts and borrowing and are used for the general purposes 
of the Government. Most of these funds are part of the general 
fund, which is not restricted by law to any specific Government 
program. The trust funds, on the other hand, are financed by 
certain taxes and other receipts earmarked by law for specified 
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purposes, such as paying social security and unemployment insur- 
ance benefits. The social security trust funds (old-age and survivors 
insurance and disability insurance) are excluded from the budget 
by law and consequently classified as off-budget Federal entities. 

The budget includes the receipts and outlays of both the Federal 
funds and the on-budget trust funds and, as shown in the following 
table, deducts the various transactions that occur between them in 
order to arrive at the on-budget totals for receipts, outlays, and the 
deficit. The on-budget totals plus the off-budget totals may be 
added, as also shown in this table, to arrive at the total receipts, 
outlays, and deficit of the Federal Government. These latter totals 
for receipts and outlays generally represent the net transactions of 
the Federal Government with the public.® 


TRANSACTIONS BY FUND GROUP 
(In billions of dollars) 







Receipts: 
On-budget: 
a se aes ata cans rceatasettcaed 744.2 
IIIA ss Sikd cases Ssh cee nnasephtdecactceltoccdasisbcccbesscad ; 300.1 
Roper Famihel WONG ONIN ain ssciccsnscacesscccssesescnscssonvesososcd _ 124. 9 _ 153. 2 | —163.9 


Total, on-budget receipts ................cccccsccccesesssssssssssssees 
a CRAIN isis assniscsiesncasiniecscnie 


Total, Federal Government receipts.................sscssssesses 


667.5} 7087} 7704} 828.0 
241.5| 266.9} 288.9) 312.5 


| s09.0| 9755 | 10593 | 1.1405 













i —~143.8 | — 153.2 | — 163.9 


Total, on-budget Outlays .............scsssessseeeeeeseees 861.4} 926.2} 931.7} 975.6 | 1,003.6 
Off-budget (trust fUNdS) ........cssssssssssseessssesesssssseeeesnssseet 202.7} 210.9} 220.1) 231.7 










240.8 


Total, Federal Government OUtYS....nn0nmmanne 1,064.0 | 1,137.0 | 1,151 | 1,207.3 | 1,244.4 








Surplus or deficit (—): 
On-budget: 
I ra alld — 283.4 | —241.0 | —228.9 | —202.1 
i eed asls 65.9 79.7 81.4 


Total, on-budget surplus or deficit (— ) ..........:csssec- 
Off-budget (trust funds) ..........ccccccssscscsssssessssssesessssssesseeeeeese 


Total, Federal Government surplus or deficit 
it Pid ca echvcrtscicsbolsidadsecd steeds ubtedics lations Riga —66.8 


1439 a5 1613 1a — 123.2 
1439 a5 1813 1a 91.0 





Therefore, as shown in the table on the next page the total 
Federal Government deficit or surplus is the principal determinant 


® Special Analysis C, “Funds in the Budget,” discusses further the two major groups of funds and the off- 
budget Federal entities. 
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FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FINANCING AND CHANGE IN DEBT OUTSTANDING? 
(In billions of dollars) 


Surplus or deficit (—) .........cccccsssssssserssssssee —155.1 | —1615 ~ 
Peles ictceicacachaconsbsnsssi (—193.9) | (—217.5) | (—161.3) 
CN sa ne hace gehasce css cccenoreee (38.8) (56.0) (68.8) 


Means of financing other than borrowing 
from the public: 
Decrease or increase (—) in Treasury 
operating Cash balance .............cssssssceee 
Increase or decrease (—) in: 


Total, means of financing other 
than borrowing from the public ..... 


Change in debt held by the public.............. 
Change in Federal debt held by Govern- 
ment accounts: 


Trust funds (on-budget) 2 ..........000.... 
Off-budget Federal entities (trust 
WMI Behe ida l oa haiucead 





Total, change in Federal debt 
held by Government accounts... 





of the change in the Federal debt held by the public.® The Federal 
Government deficit, together with the other factors noted in that 
table, is estimated to increase the Federal debt held by the public 
by $143.6 billion in 1989 and $91.2 billion in 1990. These borrowing 
projections are based on deficits that are consistent with the eco- 
nomic assumptions explained in Part 3 of this volume. 

Gross Federal debt is the sum of the debt held by the public and 
the debt held by the Government itself, which includes such invest- 
ments as the Treasury debt held by the social security, unemploy- 
ment, and other trust funds. At the end of 1990 gross Federal debt 


® Table 4 in Part 10 of this volume contains more detail on budget financing through 1994 and shows the 
levels of debt from 1987 to 1994. Federal borrowing and debt are discussed extensively in Special Analysis E, 
“Borrowing and Debt.” Historical data since 1940 are published in Historical Tables, Budget of the United States 
Government, Fiscal Year 1990. The historical data since 1956 have been revised conceptually, as explained in 
Special Analysis E. 
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is estimated to be $3,107.2 billion, of which debt held internally by 
the Government itself is $822.2 billion and debt held by the public 
is $2,285.0 billion. Thus, gross Federal debt is much larger than the 
Federal debt held by the public. 

Gross Federal debt is estimated to rise by $238.4 billion during 
1990. As indicated in the lower section of the previous table, $147.2 
billion of this increment will be held in trust funds and other 
Government accounts. This is nearly all due to the investment of 
trust fund surpluses in Treasury debt. 

The gross Federal debt consists almost entirely of securities 
issued by the Treasury Department. However, a few Government 
agencies are authorized to issue their own debt instruments to the 
public or to other Government accounts. These securities are part 
of the gross Federal debt. At the end of 1988 the public held $12.4 
billion of agency debt, most of which was issued recently by the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. These agencies borrow from the 
public in a way that is inherent in the operation of their programs. 
As part of some agreements to resolve the financial problems of 
troubled thrift institutions and banks, they may issue notes to 
prospective purchasers or others. The issuance of these notes is an 
outlay and a borrowing.!° The remaining agency debt was largely 
issued some years ago by agencies that now borrow only from the 
Federal Financing Bank, which is an entity within the Treasury 
Department. Borrowings from the Federal Financing Bank are not 
included in gross Federal debt in order to avoid double counting. 

Almost all Treasury securities are subject to a general statutory 
debt limitation. The present limit is $2,800 billion. The debt subject 
to limit is estimated to rise to $2,845.4 billion by the end of 1989. 
Therefore, in order to permit the Federal Government to meet its 
obligations, the limit will have to be raised during 1989. 

Debt subject to the general statutory limit, like gross Federal 
debt, includes debt held internally within the Government, such as 
the Treasury issues held by the social security trust funds. Debt 
subject to the statutory limit is therefore much larger than the 
debt held by the public and is nearly as large as gross Federal debt. 
It is a little less than gross Federal debt because a few types of 
Treasury debt and most agency debt are excluded from the general 
statutory limitation. 

Trust fund surpluses for the most part are invested in Treasury 
debt securities, rather than being held as cash assets. The Federal 
funds deficit must therefore be financed primarily by issuing debt. 
This debt, including the Treasury securities issued to trust funds, is 
almost entirely subject to the statutory limit. As shown in the table 


10 This type of transaction is discussed more fully in Special Analysis E, “Borrowing and Debt.” 
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FEDERAL FUNDS FINANCING AND CHANGE IN DEBT SUBJECT TO LIMIT 
(In billions of dollars) 












Federal funds surplus or deficit (—) ..cccscccssscssscssscssse-stsenessnsssen 
Repent Shating otter tine heneuiey 


Seigniorage on coins...... — . [ 06 
Proceeds from the sale of loan assets with recourse ve 
Total, means of financing other than bOrroWiNG....................-cssssee 


Decrease or increase (—) in Federal debt held by Federal funds and 
i oni scciae saci eae csi isaac 


Increase or decrease (—) in unamortized discounts (less premiums) on 
Treasury debt held by the public...................ccsssssccsssssesssssssssessssssnseseessesse 
Change in debt subject to birmit .....................ccecccsssccsessssseceseessnnecenseesees 


*$50 million or less. 
1 Only those deposit funds classified as Government accounts. 


above, the estimated Federal funds deficit is $241.0 billion in 1990, 
and the estimated increase in debt subject to statutory limit is 
$238.6 billion. Thus, the Federal funds deficit approximately ac- 
counts for the increase in the debt subject to limit. 


COMPARISON OF ACTUAL AND ESTIMATED FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT TOTALS FOR 1988 


The following sections compare the actual 1988 receipts, outlays, 
and deficit with the amounts estimated in the 1988 budget, which 
was transmitted to the Congress in January 1987 for the fiscal year 
ending on September 30, 1988. 


Comparison of Receipts.—Receipts in 1988 were $909.0 billion, 
which is $7.6 billion less than the January 1987 estimate of $916.6 
billion. This shortfall was the net effect of differences in tax law 
from the legislation proposed in the 1988 budget, economic condi- 
tions that differed from the budget forecast, and different collection 
patterns and effective tax rates than had been assumed. 

Differences in tax law from the legislation proposed in the 
budget increased 1988 receipts by $4.5 billion. These legislative 
differences consisted of congressional inaction on, or modification 
of, the proposals in the 1988 budget, and of changes in law that the 
Administration did not propose at that time. 

In keeping with President Reagan’s pledge that the changes 
provided in the Tax Reform Act of 1986 must not be undone with 
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COMPARISON OF ACTUAL 1988 RECEIPTS WITH THE JANUARY 1987 ESTIMATES 
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income tax rate increases, the receipts proposals in the 1988 budget 
were limited to initiatives to collect taxes owed but not paid, in- 
creased user charges for Federal services, and trust fund reforms. 
These initiatives included increases in IRS funding; extension of 
medicare hospital insurance coverage to all State and local govern- 
ment employees; repeal of exemptions from gasoline and other 
highway excise taxes; extension of social security coverage to cer- 
tain earnings; and increases in customs, Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission, and IRS user fees. Altogether, the January 1987 proposals 
were estimated to increase 1988 receipts by $6.1 billion. 

The Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1987 and the Continu- 
ing Resolution for 1988 were the only major laws enacted after 
January 1987 that affected 1988 receipts. The provisions of the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1987 primarily affected cor- 
porations and wealthy individuals, and met the Bipartisan Budget 
Agreement target of $23 billion in tax increases over two years 
(1988 and 1989) without affecting the reductions in income tax 
rates or the increases in the personal exemption and the standard 
deduction provided in the Tax Reform Act of 1986. Several of the 
provisions of this Act were modifications of the 1988 budget propos- 
als, but others, such as the extension of the 3 percent telephone 
excise tax, the extension of the temporary 0.2 percent Federal 
unemployment tax, and the extension of the 55 percent maximum 
estate and gift tax rate, had not been proposed by the Administra- 
tion. The Continuing Resolution for 1988 provided funds to the IRS 
for increases in staffing and equipment, as proposed by the Admin- 
istration in the 1988 budget. These two Acts, together with some 
minor legislative changes, increased 1988 receipts by $10.7 billion, 
which is $4.5 billion greater than the $6.1 billion proposed by the 
Administration. 

Differences between the economic assumptions upon which the 
original receipts estimates were based and the actual outcome ac- 
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counted for a net decrease in receipts of $12.0 billion. The greatest 
effect was on corporation income taxes, which were $17.3 billion 
below the budget estimate because of substantially lower corporate 
profits than had been assumed. Individual income taxes were above 
the budget estimate by $3.1 billion due to higher than expected 
personal incomes, while social insurance taxes and contributions 
were slightly below the budget estimate due to lower than expected 
wages and salaries. Higher than expected imports increased cus- 
toms duties and fees by $2.2 billion; higher than anticipated interest 
rates increased deposits of earnings by the Federal Reserve System, 
which are classified as miscellaneous receipts, by $0.9 billion. 

Different collection patterns and effective tax rates than had 
been assumed in January 1987—attributable in large part to the 
difficulty in accurately assessing the effect of the changes provided 
in the Tax Reform Act of 1986 on taxpayer behavior and the 
timing of collections—reduced receipts by a net $0.2 billion. 


Comparison of Outlays.'1—Outlays for 1988 were $1,064.0 billion, 
which is $36.4 billion higher than the initial estimate (adjusted for 
the removal of the Federal Retirement Thrift Savings Fund) made 
by the Administration in its budget transmitted to Congress in 
January 1987. This section reviews the major causes of the in- 
crease. 

The following table compares the initial outlay estimate with the 
actual outlay total and shows both as a percentage of GNP. Total 
outlays were $36.4 billion or 3.5 percent above the initial estimate. 
Actual outlays for defense were $7.2 billion or 2.4 percent less than 
the initial estimate, while outlays for nondefense were $43.6 billion 
or 6.0 percent higher. 


1988 OUTLAY DIFFERENCES 
(Dollars in billions) 


See footnote 11 for the adjustment to the originally published estimate. 


Chronology of the outlay increase.—The Administration’s initial 
estimate for outlays for 1988 was $1,027.7 billion. The following 
table shows subsequent revisions to this estimate. In August 1987, 


1!The original outlay estimates published in the fiscal year 1988 Budget have been adjusted retroactively to 
reflect moving the Federal Retirement Thrift Savings Fund to a nonbudgetary status during 1988. As a result, 
the original estimate shown in this section is $3.3 billion higher than originally published. This adjustment 
makes the original estimate of outlays comparable with the actual outcome. This change applies throughout the 
discussion and tables in this section. 


240-000 O - 1989 - 12 QL 3 
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the estimate was increased by $8.0 billion. The major increase was 
for net interest, largely due to higher than expected interest rates. 
The estimate was increased by $20.3 billion in the budget in Febru- 
ary 1988. The largest decreases were for national defense and 
higher estimated foreign military sales loan prepayments. These 
were more than offset by increases for medicare, failure to achieve 
proposed physical asset sales, technical reestimates of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation and the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, and other revisions. The outlay estimate 
was increased in July 1988 by $9.9 billion, as a result of many 
increases and decreases. The actual amount at the end of the year 
was $1,064.0 billion, about the same as the July estimate. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE 1988 OUTLAY INCREASE 
(In billions of dollars) 


Be IE IN iki thinnest biliihsicialseratintlninelistsiitigicalipabeicinnitnnttalsonn 1,027.7 


Changes from previous estimate: 

August 1987 (Mid-Session Review): The major changes were increases for net interest ($5.7 
billion), medicaid ($1.4 billion), hen caution ($1.4 billion), and the Federal Housing 
ee ts.. taie billion), partially offset by decreases for CCC agricultural price support 

billion) 


February 1988 (1989 Budget): The major changes were decreases for national defense ($12.1 
billion) and higher foreign military sales loan lame ($5.9 billion), more than offset by 
many increases, the larger ones being for medicare ($5.7 billion), failure to achieve proposed 
physical asset sales ($4.4 billion), FDIC and FSLIC deposit insurance ($4.1 billion), medicaid 
($2.4 billion), and net interest ($2.9 billion) ieptbicctatae sah teas cs ptncsveaetecd Rehesnsicabieevonrenee 20.3 
July 1988 anyone Review): The major changes were increases for fewer than estimated foreign 
loan prepayments ($3.7 billion), FDIC and FSLIC deposit insurance ($4.6 billion), 
pig ml ($3.2 billion), partially offset by decreases for CCC agricultural price support 
I OM ee aa BL bebcceccckcsbnsot lochciahonacnopebbence 9.9 
September 30, 1988: The major changes were an increase for national defense ($4.9 billion), more 
than offset by decreases, the major ones being for international affairs ($2.3 billion) and 





URINE CIT TUIIINTI CU iF IONE ohio ccs cod sceccssscciecesonncovececoosovcscececcocssesesossonocesstencouccessonsconneussootens =17 
Uke ee a ee ch ta ics cas aacanihintiaih 36.4 
al ti ncaa sca cseatpamnbsiletaaimie tated ns tceishe aicclarc MC 1,064.0 


Major causes of the increase.—The following table distributes the 
$36.4 billion increase in outlays according to three categories: (1) 
policy changes, (2) economic conditions, and (8) technical estimating 
differences and other changes. The amounts in the first two catego- 
ries are approximations for the major items, while the third catego- 
ry is a residual. 

Policy changes to the 1988 budget proposals were a result of 
revised Administration proposals and congressional action that dif- 
fered from the initial Administration request. The final action was 
consistent with the Bipartisan Budget Agreement between Con- 
gress and the Administration in November 1987. The net effect of 
all policy changes was a $13.8 billion increase in outlays. Outlays 
for national defense programs were $12.6 billion lower than pro- 
posed due to policy changes, because of lower defense appropria- 
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SUMMARY OF REASONS FOR DIFFERENCE IN 1988 OUTLAYS 
(In billions of dollars) 








tions than initially requested by the Administration. Outlays for 
nondefense programs were $26.4 billion higher. This pattern of 
decreased defense outlays and increased nondefense outlays due to 
policy changes also occurred for the budget proposals in the six 
previous years. 

Outlays for nondefense programs are composed of several groups. 
Outlays for nondefense discretionary programs (i.e., programs gen- 
erally subject to control by annual appropriations) were $6.3 billion 
above the Administration’s original request for policy reasons. This 
includes increases in regular and supplemental appropriations bills 
above what the Administration had originally requested. 

Outlays for benefit payments for individuals were $7.4 billion 
above the Administration’s proposals due to policy changes. The 
largest single change was in medicare. The medicare reforms en- 
acted by the Congress saved $2.6 billion less than the reforms 
proposed by the Administration. The remaining policy increases for 
benefit payments for individuals were mostly due to the failure to 
enact proposed Administration reforms for medicaid, military and 
civilian retirement, aid to families with dependent children, and 
related benefit programs. 

Policy changes for other mandatory programs increased non- 
defense outlays by $5.6 billion. (Mandatory programs are mostly 
formula benefit programs not normally controlled by annual appro- 
priations.) Most of this increase, $4.3 billion, was for advanced 
deficiency payments for farm price supports. 

Policy differences affecting collections that offset outlays in- 
creased net outlays by $6.7 billion. Increases of $7.0 billion, from 
the failure to enact most of the physical asset sales and user fees 
proposed by the Administration, were slightly offset by higher than 
originally expected loan asset sales and prepayments. 

The remaining increase for nondefense policy outlays, $0.5 bil- 
lion, is the effect on net interest of policy changes for outlays and 
receipts. 

Economic conditions differed from those forecast in January 1987 
as shown in the following table. Growth in real GNP exceeded the 
growth projected by 1.8 percentage points in 1987 but fell short by 
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1.1 percentage points in 1988. Inflation, as measured by the GNP 
deflator, was about the same as projected for 1987 and 1988 but it 
was higher than projected using the Consumer Price Index. The 
total unemployment rate was 0.6 percentage points lower than 
anticipated in 1987 and 0.9 percentage points lower in 1988. Inter- 
est rates, as measured by the 91-day Treasury bill rate, were 0.4 
percentage points higher than projected in 1987 and 1.1 percentage 
points higher in 1988. 


COMPARISON OF JANUARY 1987 ECONOMIC FORECAST AND ACTUAL ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE 
(Calendar years) 


ora | 
















Percent change: 
GNP (constant dollars): 4th quarter over 4th 
quarter 


oo me TRAE, 


Total unemployment rate (annual average) ................... 
Interest rate (91-day bills, annual average) .............».»»« 


1 Preliminary and partly estimated. 


The difference between the economic forecast and economic per- 
formance resulted in a net outlay increase of $6.8 billion for 1988. 
Most of this revision, $5.7 billion, was made in the forecast in the 
1988 Mid-Session Review in August 1987, before fiscal year 1988 
began. The revised economic forecast at that time projected outlays 
that eventually changed about $1.1 billion for economic reasons. 

Estimates of the major components of the $6.8 billion increase 
are shown in the following table. The total unemployment rate was 
lower than forecast, which decreased unemployment compensation 
and related outlays by $2.2 billion. Higher inflation increased out- 
lays by $2.4 billion primarily due to cost-of-living adjustments for 
social security and other programs linked to the Consumer Price 
Index. Outlays increased by $6.4 billion due to interest differences, 
with net interest outlays increasing $5.5 billion due to higher inter- 
est rates. 

Technical estimating differences and other changes account for a 
net $15.7 billion increase in 1988 outlays. A decrease of $0.7 billion 
for nondefense discretionary programs was more than offset by 
increases for national defense ($5.4 billion), net interest ($5.7 bil- 
lion), major mandatory programs ($3.6 billion), and lower than 
expected major offsetting receipts ($1.6 billion). For major mandato- 
ry programs, technical increases for the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation ($8.8 billion), medicare and medicaid ($5.1 
billion), the Federal Housing Administration ($3.5 billion), and 
other programs were partially offset by decreases in agricultural 
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EFFECT OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ESTIMATED AND ACTUAL ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ON 1988 


OUTLAYS 
(In billions of dollars) 
Difference 
Unemployment assumptions (primarily unemployment Compensation) ...............ssssscscccsssssssseseseesseeeeeesesensnee —22 
Price differences: 
Cost of living adjustments: 
screeds casas casssnessactcncendececexss eb eacetacinsgpovsee- ieee nuance 11 
ei eee ee ee 0.8 
Medical prices: 
ET ee 0.3 
I issih ceseicandetcnisatubuestsitigertecuisssnisstalapcitibicciciee ae 0.2 
DU I COI a casscnccessocsnonssceareonienyesheoesepensoeieacehanenceaivana ceaciaiaade 2.4 
Interest differences: 
Net interest: 
III 2S cceéossexcacdsacocatoccecaoseniossssscouetéoensssvsrceosstinciacipepiansceovetiagsecntasestossa annem 5.5 
SPN: TAN IRIN sac scesscsesssiiesecnscnicbonishvinscesttilsbcssctnlnssesstentinsstesasstendiaaaiieletaa 0.8 
ea cies ei Nata teaches carota rata ociceicassssesiciianksy pisos saadatiati 0.1 
BU RE GN is es ee ee ee ee 6.4 
Offsetting receipts from the Outer Continental Shelf ....................-.sscscsssssssssneeessssssesssnessessuseesssnuscessnueeeesnneess 0.2 
NN cst tegoeda einige ATi hi ected tac a 6.8 


1 Includes only the effect of differences in borrowing associated with differences in economic conditions for receipts and outlays. 


price support payments ($12.3 billion) due to higher agricultural 
prices resulting from the drought and net decreases of $1.5 billion 
for other major mandatory programs. 


Comparison of the Deficit.12—The preceding two sections discuss 
the differences between the January 1987 budget estimates and the 
actual amounts of Federal Government receipts and outlays in 
1988. This section summarizes the net impact of these differences 
on the deficit. 

The deficit for 1988, adjusted for the removal of the Federal 
Retirement Thrift Savings Fund, was originally estimated to be 
$111.1 billion; the actual deficit was $155.1 billion, a $44.0 billion 
increase. The following table shows the approximate distribution of 
this difference according to three categories: (1) policy; (2) economic 
conditions that were different from the original forecast; and (3) 
technical estimating differences and other changes. Each category 
is subdivided to show the impact of receipts compared to outlays. 
An increase in outlays is shown as negative because it increases 
the deficit, while an increase in receipts is shown as positive be- 
cause it reduces the deficit. 


12The original deficit estimate published in the fiscal year 1988 Budget has been adjusted retroactively to 
reflect moving the Federal Retirement Thrift Savings Fund to a nonbudgetary status during 1988. As a result, 
the original estimate shown in this section is $3.3 billion higher than originally published. This adjustment 
makes the original estimate comparable with the actual outcome. This change applies throughout this section. 
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SUMMARY OF REASONS FOR CHANGES IN THE 1988 DEFICIT 
(In billions of dollars) 


Subtotal, increase in deficit due to economic conditions 
Technical estimating differences and other changes: 





capitulation: 
January 1987 estimate of 1988 deficit 


Net effect of higher outlays 
Actual 1988 deficit 


oe eee 2S & eet originally published estimate. 
Note: Outlay increases and receipt decreases are shown as negative because they increase the deficit. 


Policy changes increased the deficit by $9.3 billion. Receipts in- 
creased $4.5 billion, but outlays increased $13.8 billion, more than 
offsetting the receipts increase. Changes in economic conditions 
accounted for a $18.8 billion increase in the deficit largely due to a 
loss of receipts of $12.0 billion. The latter was more than accounted 
for by lower than expected corporate profits. Outlays increased $6.8 
billion due to economic reasons largely because of higher than 
expected interest rates. Technical estimating differences and other 
changes increased the actual deficit $15.9 billion from the original 
estimate. 


COMPARISON OF THE ACTUAL AND ESTIMATED 
RELATIVELY UNCONTROLLABLE OUTLAYS FOR 1988 


Outlays in any one year are considered to be relatively uncon- 
trollable when the program level is determined by existing statutes 
or by contracts or other obligations. Outlays for these programs 
generally depend on factors that are beyond administrative control 
under existing law at the start of the fiscal year. For example, the 
criteria making people eligible for programs like medicaid and civil 
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service retirement are established by law. Prior-year contracts and 
obligations are also legally binding. 

Relatively uncontrollable outlays are grouped into two major 
categories: (1) open-ended programs and fixed costs, for which out- 
lays are generally mandated by law; and (2) payments from prior- 
year contracts and obligations, for which outlays are required be- 
cause of previous action, such as entering into contracts. Estimates 
of relatively uncontrollable outlays are for outlays mandated under 
existing law (i.e., they exclude any effect of proposed legislation on 
the programs). 

A number of factors may cause differences between the amounts 
estimated in the budget and the actual outlays. For example, legis- 
lation may change benefit rates or coverage; the actual number of 
beneficiaries may differ from the number estimated; and economic 
conditions (such as interest rates) may differ from what was as- 
sumed in making the estimates. 

The following table shows the differences between actual outlays 
for relatively uncontrollable programs in 1988 and the amounts 
originally estimated in the 1988 budget in January 1987. The list of 
programs is the same as in Table 14 (Controllability of Outlays) in 
Part 10 of this volume. Actual outlays for relatively uncontrollable 
programs in 1988 were $807.4 billion, which is $11.9 billion or 1.5 
percent more than the initial estimate of $795.5 billion based on 
existing law in January 1987. Outlays for open-ended programs and 
fixed costs were $18.3 billion more than the initial estimate, and 
outlays from prior-year contracts and obligations were $6.4 billion 
less than the initial estimate. 

Payments for individuals, which are essentially income transfers, 
were 72.1 percent of all open-ended programs and fixed costs in 
1988. Actual outlays for these payments were $2.7 billion higher 
than originally estimated. This increase was the net effect of legis- 
lative action, differences between actual and assumed economic 
conditions, differences between the anticipated and actual number 
of beneficiaries, and other technical differences. 

Outlays for social security and railroad retirement, the largest 
category of payments for individuals, were almost identical to the 
original estimate. 

Federal employees’ retirement and disability insurance programs 
consist of military retirement, civilian employee retirement and 
disability, and veterans service-connected compensation. Except for 
the latter, these benefits are automatically indexed to the con- 
sumer price index. In contrast to automatic adjustments, veterans 
service-connected compensation has been adjusted by law each year 
for cost-of-living increases. Total outlays for this category were $1.5 
billion higher than the original estimate, due in part to higher 
cost-of-living adjustments than originally estimated. 
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RELATIVELY UNCONTROLLABLE OUTLAYS FOR 1988? 
(In billions of dollars) 


Open-ended programs and fixed costs: 
Payments for individuals: 
Social security and railroad retirement 
Federal employees’ retirement and insurance 
(Military retired pay) 
(Other) 


Food and nutrition assistance 
Public assistance and related programs 
Other 


Total, open-ended programs and fixed costs 


Outlays from prior-year contracts and obligations: 
i 117.1 115.3 
Nondefense erg = 


Total, outlays from prior-year contracts and obligations .... 


Total, relatively uncontrollable outlays ert er 


or less. 
Te Janay 187 eine show this table is $2.0 billion higher than originally published to reflect the Federal Retirement Thrift 
ane Oe ES seabepey Ate gon tom | Beh. Tas adustment’ makes the tite exate of relate ‘urea outlays comparable to 


Outlays for unemployment compensation programs were $2.6 bil- 
lion below the initial estimate due primarily to lower than as- 
sumed unemployment rates. 

Outlays for medical care were $3.3 billion higher than originally 
estimated. This category includes medicare and medicaid. Savings 
enacted for medicare were more than offset by higher outlays as a 
result of increased utilization of services and higher medical costs. 

Assistance to students consists of GI bill benefits and the guaran- 
teed student loan program. Outlays for these programs were about 
the same as the original estimate. 

Food and nutrition assistance includes the child nutrition and 
special milk programs. Outlays for these programs were also about 
the same as originally estimated. 

Public assistance and related programs include family support 
payments, supplemental security income, outlays for earned 
income tax credits, and veterans non-service-connected pensions. 
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Outlays for these programs were $0.6 billion above the estimate. 
Most of this increase was in family support payments to States, 
which was a result of higher than estimated State caseload and 
average benefit levels. 

Relatively uncontrollable outlays for all other payments for indi- 
viduals were about the same as originally estimated. 

Open-ended programs and fixed costs other than payments for 
individuals were $172.7 billion or 27.8 percent of all open-ended 
programs and fixed costs in 1988. Outlays for net interest were 
$12.3 billion or 8.8 percent higher than the original estimate. This 
increase was primarily the effect of higher than expected interest 
rates. 

Outlays for farm price supports (Commodity Credit Corporation) 
were $8.8 billion below the initial current law estimate. This was 
due in part to higher prices resulting from the drought, which 
decreased outlays. The remaining category increased $12.1 billion 
from the original estimate largely due to increased payments by 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation to assist trou- 
bled savings and loan institutions. 

Outlays for prior-year contracts and obligations were $6.4 billion 
below the initial estimate. Outlays for nondefense programs were 
$4.6 billion lower than the initial estimate, and outlays for defense 
programs were $1.8 billion lower. 
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Part 8 


THE BUDGET SYSTEM AND CONCEPTS 


The budget system of the U.S. Government provides the frame- 
work within which decisions on resource allocation and program 
management are made in relation to the requirements of the 
Nation, the availability of Federal resources, effective financial 
control, and accountability for use of the resources. 


THE BUDGET PROCESS 


The budget process has three main phases: (1) executive formula- 
tion and transmittal; (2) congressional action; and (3) budget execu- 
tion and control. Each of these is interrelated with the others. 


Executive Formulation and Transmittal.—The budget sets forth 
the President’s financial plan and indicates his priorities for the 
Federal Government. The primary focus of the budget is on the 
budget year—the next fiscal year for which the Congress needs to 
make appropriations. However, the budget is developed in the con- 
text of a multi-year budget planning system that includes coverage 
of the four years following the budget year in order to integrate 
long-range planning into the executive budget process. The system 
requires that broad fiscal goals and agency spending and employ- 
ment targets be established beyond the budget year. This budget 
also includes appropriations requests for both 1990 and 1991 for the 
Department of Defense and related agencies and for the Coast 
Guard, as required by law. 

The President transmits his budget to the Congress early in each 
calendar year, eight to nine months before the next fiscal year 
begins on October first. In a year in which a new President takes 
office, as in this year, the outgoing President submits a budget. 
Usually, the new President proposes changes to that budget. 

The process of formulating the budget begins not later than the 
spring of each year, at least nine months before the budget is 
transmitted and at least 18 months before the budget fiscal year 
begins. For the 1990 budget, which is being transmitted to the 
Congress in January of 1989, the process began in the spring of 
1988. 


During the formulation of the budget, there is a continual ex- 
change of information, proposals, evaluations, and policy decisions 
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among the President, the Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB), other Executive Office units, and the various Government 
agencies. Decisions concerning the upcoming budget are influenced 
by the results of previously enacted budgets, including the one 
being executed by the agencies, and reactions to the last proposed 
budget, which is being considered by the Congress. Decisions are 
influenced also by projections of the ecohomic outlook that are 
prepared jointly by the Council of Economic Advisers, OMB, and 
the Treasury. 

The President establishes general budget and fiscal policy guide- 
lines. Based on his decisions, OMB issues general policy directions 
and planning ceilings to the agencies, both for the budget year and 
for the following four years, to guide the preparation of their 
budget requests. 

Agencies submit budget requests in September to OMB, where 
they are reviewed in detail, and decisions are made. These deci- 
sions may be revised as a result of Presidential review. Fiscal 
policy issues, which affect outlays and receipts, are reexamined. 
The effect of budget decisions on receipts, budget authority, and 
outlays in the years that follow are also considered and are explic- 
itly taken into account, in the form of multi-year budget planning 
estimates. Thus, the budget formulation process involves the simul- 
taneous consideration of the resource needs of individual programs, 
the total outlays and receipts that are appropriate in relation to 
current and prospective economic conditions, and the requirements 
of the Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985 
(Public Law 99-177). 

The Congressional Budget Act of 1974, as amended, requires that 
current services estimates be transmitted to the Congress with the 
budget to provide a basis for reviewing the President’s budget 
recommendations.? The current services estimates of budget au- 
thority and outlays are those amounts required to continue Federal 
programs and activities without policy changes from the fiscal year 
in progress. Current services estimates of receipts generally assume 
that tax changes will occur as scheduled under current law. 


Congressional Action.—The Congress can approve, modify, or dis- 
approve the President’s budget proposals. It can change funding 
levels, eliminate programs, or add programs not requested by the 
President. It can enact legislation affecting taxes and other sources 
of receipts. 

Prior to making appropriations, the Congress usually enacts leg- 
islation that authorizes an agency to carry out a particular pro- 


gram and, in some cases, includes limits on the amount that can be 
1 These requirements are discussed further under “Deficit reduction,” which appears later in this part. 


2 See Special Analysis A, “Baseline Estimates,” in Special Analyses, Budget of the United States Government, 
Fiscal Year 1990. 
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appropriated for the program. Some programs require annual au- 
thorizing legislation. Others are authorized for a specified number 
of years or indefinitely. 

In making appropriations, the Congress does not vote on the 
level of outlays directly, but rather on budget authority or other 
authority to incur obligations that will result in immediate or 
future outlays. For the majority of Federal programs, budget au- 
thority becomes available each year only as voted by the Congress 
in appropriations acts. However, in many cases the Congress has 
voted permanent budget authority, under which funds become 
available annually without further congressional action. Many 
trust fund appropriations are permanent, as are a number of Fed- 
eral fund appropriations, such as the appropriation to pay interest 
on the public debt. Some authority to incur obligations takes forms 
other than budget authority, and such obligational authority usual- 
ly becomes available for obligation without further congressional 
action. In recent years, more obligational authority has become 
available under permanent appropriations than by current actions 
of the Congress. In turn, the outlays from permanent appropria- 
tions, together with the outlays from obligations incurred in prior 
years, comprise the majority of the outlay total for any year in the 
budget. Therefore, most outlays in any year are not controlled 
through appropriations actions for that year. The types of budget 
authority, other budgetary resources, their control by the Congress, 
and the relation of outlays to budget authority are discussed in 
more detail in sections that appear later in this part. 

Congressional review of the budget begins when the President 
transmits his budget estimates to the Congress. Under standing 
law, the budget is required to be transmitted on or before the first 
Monday after January third of each year—January 9 this year. 

Under the procedures established by the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974, as amended by the Balanced Budget and Emergency 
Deficit Control Act of 1985, the Congress considers budget totals 
before completing action on individual appropriations. The Act 
requires each standing committee of the Congress to report on 
budget estimates to the House and Senate Budget Committees by 
February 25. The Congress adopts a concurrent budget resolution 
as a guide in its subsequent consideration of appropriations and 
receipt measures. The budget resolution, which is scheduled to be 
adopted by April 15, sets targets for total receipts and for budget 
authority and outlays, in total and by functional category. The 
resolution also sets targets for direct loan obligations and guaran- 
teed loan commitments. It is not in order for either House to 
consider a resolution that includes a budget deficit that is greater 
than the maximum deficit specified in the Act for the budget year. 
In 1990, the maximum deficit is $100 billion. 
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Congressional budget resolutions do not require Presidential ap- 
proval. Frequently, however, there is informal consultation be- 
tween the congressional leadership and the Administration, be- 
cause legislation developed to attain congressional budget targets 
must be sent to the President for his approval. In some recent 
years, the Congress enacted omnibus reconciliation legislation that 
reduced budget authority and outlays or:increased receipts to 
achieve specified levels of budget authority and outlays. In 1987, 
the President and the joint leadership of Congress reached an 
agreement on the broad outlines of a deficit reduction strategy for 
1988 and 1989. This agreement, known as the Bipartisan Budget 
Agreement, was reflected in the budget legislation passed for those 
years. 

Congressional consideration of requests for appropriations and 
changes in revenue laws occurs first in the House of Representa- 
tives. The Appropriations Committee, through its subcommittees, 
studies the requests for appropriations and examines in detail each 
agency’s performance. The Ways and Means Committee reviews 
proposed revenue measures. Each committee then recommends the 
action to be taken by the House of Representatives. After passage 
of the budget resolution, a point of order can be raised to block 
consideration of bills that would cause a committee’s targets, as set 
by the resolution, to be breached. 

When the appropriations and tax bills are approved by the 
House, they are forwarded to the Senate, where a similar review 
follows. In case of disagreement between the two Houses of the 
Congress, a conference committee (consisting of Members of both 
bodies) meets to resolve the differences. The report of the confer- 
ence committee is returned to both Houses for approval. When the 
measure is agreed to, first in the House and then in the Senate, it 
is ready to be transmitted to the President as an enrolled bill, for 
his approval or veto. 

When action on appropriations is not completed by the beginning 
of the fiscal year, the Congress enacts a continuing resolution to 
provide authority for the affected agencies to continue financing 
operations up to a specified date or until their regular appropria- 
tions are enacted. The Congress completed action on all of the 13 
regular appropriations bills for 1989 before the start of the fiscal 
year so such a resolution was not needed. 


Deficit Reduction.—The Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985 (commonly known as the Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings Act), as amended in 1987, calls for a balanced Federal 
budget by 1993. It sets declining deficit targets for each fiscal year 
and specifies a procedure designed to achieve these targets. In 1990, 
the target is $100 billion. For 1991 through 1993, the targets are 
$64 billion, $28 billion, and zero, respectively. 
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According to the Act, the President’s budget must propose re- 
ceipts and outlays consistent with the deficit target for the budget 
year, and the budget must include estimates of total receipts, total 
outlays, the deficit, and other aggregate-level estimates using the 
same budget baseline rules that are specified for other reports 
required under the Act. Then, congressional action on the budget is 
supposed to ensure that the deficit target for that year will be met. 
If the target is not met, the Act specifies a process to sequester (i.e., 
cancel or withhold from obligation) budgetary resources to reduce 
outlays by the amount required to meet the specified target for the 
year ahead. 

On August 25 of each year, the Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget (OMB) submits a report to the President and the 
Congress estimating the deficit for the upcoming fiscal year and 
the amount of net deficit reduction that has resulted from laws 
enacted and regulations promulgated. On October 15 he submits a 
revised report, which reflects the effects on the deficit of any 
legislation enacted or regulations promulgated since August 25. If 
his estimates show that the projected deficit exceeds the specified 
target by more that $10 billion (zero in 1993) and that the requisite 
amount of net deficit reduction has not been achieved through laws 
and regulations, he must calculate the amount of reductions in 
budgetary resources required to eliminate the deficit excess. The 
Act specifies rules for determining uniform percentage reductions 
for most programs subject to reduction and special rules for certain 
programs subject to reduction. Many programs are exempt from 
reduction. The Director of OMB must explain, in his initial and 
revised reports, any significant differences between his estimates 
and the estimates provided to him and the Congress in initial and 
revised reports by the Director of the Congressional Budget Office. 
Events after October 15 that affect the deficit do not result in new 
or additional spending reductions under the Act. 

The reports by the Director of OMB become the basis for the 
initial and final sequester orders issued by the President. The 
President’s orders may not change any of the particulars in the 
Director’s reports. 

Budgetary resources have been sequestered only once since the 
Act was passed. That was in 1986. On November 20, 1987, the 
President issued a sequester order for FY 1988 but the order was 
reversed and the sequestered resources restored as a result of the 
enactment of the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1987. 


Budget Execution and Control.—Once approved, the President’s 
budget, as modified by the Congress and reduced by sequestration, 
if necessary, becomes the basis for the financial plan for the oper- 
ations of each agency during the fiscal year. Under the law, most 
budget authority and other budgetary resources are made available 
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to the agencies of the executive branch through an apportionment 
system. The Director of OMB apportions (distributes) appropria- 
tions and other budgetary resources to each agency by time periods 
and by activities, in order to ensure the effective use of available 
resources and to preclude the need for additional appropriations. 

Changes in laws or other factors may indicate the need for 
additional appropriations during the year, and supplemental re- 
quests may have to be sent to the Congress. On the other hand, 
amounts appropriated may be withheld temporarily from obliga- 
tion under certain, limited circumstances to provide for contingen- 
cies, or to achieve savings made possible through changes in re- 
quirements or greater efficiency of operations, or as specifically 
provided in law. The Impoundment Control Act of 1974 provides 
that the executive branch, in regulating the rate of spending, must 
report to the Congress any deferrals or proposed rescissions * of 
budget authority; that is, any effort through administrative action 
to postpone or eliminate spending provided by law. Deferrals, 
which are temporary withholdings of budget authority, may be 
overturned by an act of the Congress at any time. Rescissions, 
which permanently cancel budget authority, must be passed by the 
Congress within 45 days of continuous session. Otherwise, the with- 
held funds must be made available for spending. 


Budget Calendar for 1989.—The following timetable highlights 
significant dates during calendar year 1989. 


BUDGET CALENDAR FOR 1989 


Congress convenes. 

President Reagan transmits FY 1990 budget. 

Inauguration Day. 

Congressional committees report budget estimates to Budget 
Committees. 

Action to be completed on congressional budget resolution. 

House consideration of annual appropriations bills may begin. 

Action to be completed on reconciliation. 

Action on appropriations to be completed by House. 

President Bush transmits Mid-Session Review of FY 1990 
Budget, including preliminary estimates of the G-R-H baseline. 

Initial snapshot of the G-R-H baseline. 

OMB issues initial G-R-H report to the President and Congress, 
and President issues initial sequester order. 

Fiscal year begins and initial sequester order becomes effective. 

OMB issues final G-R-H report to the President and Congress, 
and President issues final sequester order, which becomes 
effective immediately. 


3 These actions are discussed further under “Budgetary resources,” which appears later in this part. 
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COVERAGE OF THE BUDGET TOTALS 


Agencies and Programs.—The budget documents provide infor- 
mation on all agencies and programs, including trust funds and 
Government corporations. The total receipts and outlays of the 
Federal Government are composed of both on-budget receipts and 
outlays and off-budget receipts and outlays. The receipts and out- 
lays of social security (the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance and the Federal Disability Insurance trust funds) are excluded 
from the budget totals by the Balanced Budget and Emergency 
Deficit Control Act of 1985 (Public Law 99-177). Such receipts and 
outlays are referred to as being off-budget. However, the law that 
shifted these outlays and receipts off-budget also specified that they 
be included in calculating the deficit targets specified in the Act. 
The off-budget transactions are shown in a separate chapter of the 
Appendix, entitled “Department of Health and Human Services, 
Social Security,” and are separately identified elsewhere in the 
budget documents. The on-budget and off-budget amounts are 
added together to derive totals for the Federal Government. 

Neither the on-budget nor the off-budget totals include transac- 
tions of private, Government-sponsored enterprises, such as the 
Federal National Mortgage Association and Federal home loan 
banks. However, because of their relationship to the Government, 
these enterprises are discussed in several parts of the budget.* 

A presentation for the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System is included in Part IV of the Appendix. Those amounts are 
presented for information only (they are not included in either the 
on-budget or off-budget totals) because of the independent status of 
the System. 


Functional Classification.>—The functional classification arrays 
budget authority, outlays, and other budget data according to the 
major purpose served—e.g., agriculture. There are nineteen major 
functions, most of which are divided into subfunctions. For exam- 
ple, the Agriculture function is divided into Farm income stabiliza- 
tion and Agricultural and research services. In accordance with the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974, as amended, the congressional 
budget resolution establishes budget targets using these functional 
categories. 

The following criteria are used in the establishment of functional 
categories and the assignment of activities to them: 

¢ A function comprises activities with similar purposes address- 
ing an important national need. The emphasis is on what the 


* See Part 6, “Federal Credit,” in this volume; Special Analysis E, “Borrowing and Debt;” Special Analysis F, 
“Federal Credit Programs;’ Part IV, “Government-Sponsored Enterprises,” in the Appendix, Budget of the 
United States Government, Fiscal Year 1990. 

5 Part 5, “Federal Programs by Function,” in this volume discusses the budget by function. 
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Federal Government seeks to accomplish rather than the 
means of accomplishment, the objects purchased, or the clien- 
tele or geographic area served. 

A function must be of continuing national importance, and 
the amounts attributable to it must be significant. 

¢ Each basic unit being classified (generally the appropriation 
or fund account) usually is classified according to its predomi- 
nant purpose and assigned to only one subfunction. However, 
some large accounts that serve more than one major purpose 
are subdivided into two or more subfunctions. 

Activities and programs are normally classified according to 
their primary purpose (or function) regardless of which agen- 
cies conduct the activities. 


National Needs Presentation.—Section 601 of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 requires that the budget for each fiscal year 
shall contain a presentation of budget authority, proposed budget 
authority, outlays, proposed outlays, and descriptive information in 
terms of— 

(1) a detailed structure of national needs, which shall be used to 

reference all agency missions and programs; 

(2) agency missions; and 

(3) basic programs. 

To meet that requirement of law, each major function is de- 
scribed in Part 5 of this volume in the context of the national 
needs being served, and subfunctions are described in the context 
of the major missions devoted to serving national needs. Part 5 also 
meets the budget presentation requirements of the Full Employ- 
ment and Balanced Growth Act of 1978. 


Types of Funds.—Agency activities are financed through Federal 
funds and trust funds. 

Federal funds are of several types. The general fund is credited 
with receipts not earmarked by law for a specific purpose and is 
also financed by the proceeds of general borrowing. General fund 
appropriation accounts record general fund expenditures. Special 
funds account for Federal receipts earmarked for specific purposes, 
other than for carrying out a cycle of operations, and the associat- 
ed expenditure of those receipts. Public enterprise (revolving) funds 
conduct a cycle of business-type operations in which outlays gener- 
ate collections, primarily from the public, which are credited di- 
rectly to the fund. Intragovernmental funds, including revolving 
and management funds, conduct business-type operations primarily 
within and between Government agencies and are financed by 
collections, which are credited directly to the fund. 

Trust funds are established to account for the receipt and ex- 
penditure of monies by the Government for carrying out specific 
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purposes and programs in accordance with the terms of a statute 
that designates the fund as a trust fund (e.g., the Highway Trust 
Fund) or for carrying out the stipulations of a trust agreement 
(e.g., any of several trust funds for gifts and donations for specific 
purposes). These monies are not available for other purposes of the 
Government. Trust revolving funds are credited with collections 
earmarked by law to carry out a cycle of business-type operations. 

There is little practical difference between a trust fund and a 
special fund or between a trust revolving fund and a public enter- 
prise revolving fund. 


Current Expenses and Capital Investment.—The budget includes 
spending for both current operating expenses and capital invest- 
ment, such as the purchase of lands, structures, and equipment. It 
also includes capital investment in the form of lending; the pur- 
chase of other financial assets; and the conduct of research, devel- 
opment, education, and training. Investment outlays are displayed 
in Special Analysis D, “Federal Investment Outlays.” 


BUDGETARY RESOURCES AND RELATED TRANSACTIONS 


Budgetary Resources.—Government agencies are permitted to 
enter into obligations requiring either immediate or future pay- 
ment of money only when they have been granted authority to do 
so by law. This authority, which constitutes the budgetary re- 
sources available to an agency, is most commonly provided in the 
form of budget authority. In addition, collections specifically au- 
thorized to be credited to appropriation and fund accounts (e.g., 
postal revenues from the sale of stamps), while not scored as 
budget authority, are also available for obligation. The use of budg- 
etary resources may be restrained by the imposition of legally 
binding limitations on obligations, including obligations for admin- 
istrative expenses of entitlement programs and for direct loans.® 

Budget authority and other budgetary resources permit obliga- 
tions to be incurred. The amounts of budget authority requested 
are determined by the nature of the programs or projects being 
financed and the amounts of other resources (such as unobligated 
balances and offsetting collections) available for the purpose. 

For activities such as operation and maintenance, for which the 
cost depends upon the program level during the fiscal year, the 
amount of budget authority requested usually is the amount esti- 
mated to be needed to cover the obligations to be incurred during 
the year. 

For most major procurement programs and construction projects, 
an amount adequate to complete the procurement or project gener- 


® See “Limitations on the Availability of Funds,” in Part 7 of this volume. 
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ally is requested to be appropriated in the first year, even though it 
may be obligated over several years. This policy, sometimes re- 
ferred to as “full funding,” is intended to avoid piecemeal funding 
of programs and projects that cannot be used until they have been 
completed. 

For lease-purchase arrangements, budget authority adequate to 
cover the Federal Government’s maximum current liability is re- 
quested. Where lease-purchases contain contract clauses that condi- 
tion the Federal Government’s obligation to pay on the availability 
of appropriations, the policy is to request sufficient budget author- 
ity to cover the full lifetime cost of the lease. 

Budget authority usually takes the form of appropriations, which 
permit obligations to be incurred and payments to be made. How- 
ever, some budget authority is in the form of contract authority, 
which, when specifically authorized by law, permits obligations in 
advance of appropriations but requires a subsequent appropriation 
or the collection of receipts to liquidate (pay) these obligations. 
Another form of budget authority is authority to borrow, which 
permits obligations to be incurred but requires that funds be bor- 
rowed, generally from the Treasury, to liquidate these obligations. 

With certain exceptions, it is not in order for either House of the 
Congress to consider any bill that provides new borrowing or con- 
tract authority unless that bill also provides that such new spend- 
ing authority will be effective only to the extent or in such 
amounts as provided in appropriations acts. 

Appropriations are available for obligation only during the fiscal 
year for which they are enacted, unless the appropriation language 
specifies that an appropriation is available for a longer period. 
Typically, appropriations for current operations are made available 
for obligation in only one year. Some appropriations are made 
available for a specified number of years. Others, including most of 
those for construction, some for research, and many for trust funds, 
are made available for obligation until the amount appropriated 
has been expended or until the program objectives have been at- 
tained. 

Usually the Congress makes budget authority available on the 
first day of the fiscal year for which the appropriation act is 
passed. Occasionally, the appropriations language specifies a differ- 
ent timing. The language may provide an advance appropriation— 
one made to become available one year or more beyond the fiscal 
year for which the appropriations act is passed.? Appropriations 
related to multi-year budget requests include advance appropria- 
tions language.* To meet the special timing requirements of many 


7 A list of advance appropriations included in this budget appears in Part III, “Other Materials,” in the 
Appendix. 

® Multi-year budget requests are discussed under “Data for 1991 through 1994,” which appears later in this 
part. 
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education programs, the appropriations for them provide for for- 
ward funding— budget authority that is made available for obliga- 
tion beginning in the last quarter of the fiscal year for the financ- 
ing of ongoing grant programs during the next fiscal year. For 
certain entitlement programs funded by annual appropriations, the 
appropriation provides for advance funding—budget authority that 
is to be charged to the appropriation in the succeeding year but 
which authorizes obligations to be incurred in the last quarter of 
the fiscal year if necessary to meet higher than anticipated benefit 
payments in excess of the specific amount appropriated for the 
year. 

When budget authority is made available by the Congress for a 
specific period of time, any part that is not obligated during that 
period expires (lapses) and cannot be used later. Congressional 
actions that extend the availability of unobligated amounts that 
have expired or would otherwise expire are known as reappropri- 
ations. Reappropriations are counted as new budget authority in 
the fiscal year in which the balances become newly available. 

A rescission is a legislative action that cancels new budget au- 
thority or the availability of unobligated balances of budget author- 
ity prior to the time the authority would otherwise have expired. 
Rescissions of both new budget authority and unobligated balances 
of budget authority are recorded as decreases to new budget au- 
thority for that year. Accordingly, it is possible that some accounts 
show negative budget authority because an amount of unobligated 
balances was rescinded that was greater than the amount of new 
budget authority made available. Proposed rescissions, if any, usu- 
ally are identified in separate schedules in Part II of the Appendix. 

A deferral is an executive branch action or inaction permitted in 
limited situations (such as the establishment of reserves under the 
Antideficiency Act) that delays the obligation or expenditure of 
funds within the year that the action is taken. Deferrals are not 
identified separately in the budget.® 

Budget authority is classified and labeled in the budget as cur- 
rent or permanent. Budget authority is current if it is provided in 
legislation enacted during or for the fiscal year in which it becomes 
available. Budget authority is permanent if it becomes available in 
a fiscal year pursuant to legislation that was enacted in a previous 
year. Current budget authority usually is provided annually in 
appropriations acts, and permanent budget authority usually is 
provided by standing authorizing legislation. However, advance ap- 
propriations of budget authority are classified as permanent, even 
though they are provided in annual appropriations acts, because 
they become available a year or more following the year to which 
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the act pertains; and budget authority that is provided by authoriz- 
ing legislation is classified as current in the year such legislation is 
enacted and as permanent thereafter. Though not recorded as 
budget authority, offsetting collections credited to appropriation 
and revolving fund accounts provide permanent authority to incur 
obligations. 

Obligations and outlays resulting from pérmanent budget author- 
ity and from offsetting collections credited to appropriation and 
revolving fund accounts comprise more than half of the budget 
totals. Put another way, less than half of the obligations and out- 
lays in the budget result from current actions by the Congress. 
Most permanent budget authority represents the authority to 
spend trust fund receipts and the authority to pay interest on the 
public debt. Most obligations and outlays from offsetting collections 
occur in public enterprise revolving funds.!° 

Budget authority is classified and labeled in the budget as defi- 
nite or indefinite. Budget authority is definite if the legislation that 
provides it specifies a definite amount or an amount not to be 
exceeded. Budget authority is indefinite if the legislation providing 
it permits the amount to be determined by subsequent circum- 
stances. Examples of indefinite authority are authority to borrow 
that is limited only to the amount of debt that may be outstanding 
at any time, the appropriation for interest on the public debt, and 
the trust fund appropriation equal to receipts under the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act (social security). Indefinite budget au- 
thority is presented as the amount of receipts collected or estimat- 
ed to be collected each year in the case of many special and trust 
funds, and as the amount needed to finance obligations incurred or 
estimated to be incurred in the case of certain appropriations, 
contract authority, and authority to borrow. 


Obligations Incurred.—Following the enactment of budget au- 
thority and the completion of required apportionment action, Gov- 
ernment agencies incur obligations. Such obligations include: the 
current liabilities for salaries, wages, and interest; agreements to 
make loans; contracts for the purchase of supplies and equipment, 
construction, and the acquisition of office space, buildings, and 
land; and other arrangements requiring the payment of money. 


Outlays.—When obligations are liquidated (paid), outlays are re- 
corded. Outlays usuaily are in the form of checks, cash, or electron- 
ic fund transfers. Obligations also may be liquidated (and outlays 
recorded) by the accrual of interest on public issues of Treasury 
debt securities (including an increase in the redemption value of 


10 See “Relationship of Budget Authority to Outlays,” in Part 7 of this volume. 
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bonds outstanding); or by the issuance of bonds, debentures, notes, 
or monetary credits.11 

Refunds of receipts!? are treated as reductions of receipts, rather 
than as outlays. Payments for earned income tax credits in excess 
of tax liabilities are treated as outlays rather than as a reduction 
to receipts. Outlays during a fiscal year may be for the payment of 
obligations incurred in prior years or in the same year. Outlays, 
therefore, flow in part from unexpended balances of prior year 
budget authority and in part from budget authority provided for 
the year in which the money is spent.'* Outlays are stated net of 
offsetting collections, and total outlays for the Federal Government 
include both on-budget and off-budget outlays. 


Balances of Authority.—Not all budget authority enacted for a 
fiscal year results in obligations and outlays in the same year. In 
the case of budget authority that is available for more than one 
year, the unobligated balance of budget authority that is still avail- 
able may be carried forward for obligation in the following year. 
The obligated balance is that portion of the budget authority that 
has been obligated but not yet paid. For example, in the case of 
salaries and wages, 1 to 3 weeks elapse between the time of obliga- 
tion and the time of payment. In the case of major procurement 
and construction, payment may occur over several years. Obligated 
balances of budget authority are carried forward until the obliga- 
tions are subsequently paid.'* The ratio of the outlays resulting 
from budget authority enacted in any year to the amount of that 
budget authority is referred to as the spendout rate. Collections 
authorized to be credited directly to appropriations or fund ac- 
counts also may be carried forward as unobligated or obligated 
balances. 

A change in the amount of obligations incurred from one year to 
the next is not necessarily accompanied by an equal change in 
either the budget authority or the outlays of that same year. Con- 
versely, a change in budget authority in any one year may cause 
changes in the level of obligations and outlays for several years. 


Allocations Between Agencies.—In some cases, an agency may 
share in the administration of a program for which appropriations 
are made to another agency or to the President. This is made 
possible by the establishment of allocations from the “parent” ac- 
count, that is, the account to which the appropriation was made. 
Obligations incurred under such allocations are included with the 


11 See Special Analysis E, “Borrowing and Debt,” for further discussion of the use of such instruments. 

12 This term is discussed under “Collections,” which appears later in this part. 

13 See “Relationship of Budget Authority to Outlays,” in Part 7 of this volume. 

14 Additional information is provided in a separate report, “Balances of Budget Authority,” which is available 
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parent account in the budget (without separate identification) and 
in the Appendix (where the total obligations of each participating 
agency are identified separately under each parent account). 


FEDERAL CREDIT *5 


In addition to the resource measures previously described, Gov- 
ernment programs may be carried out through federally supported 
credit in the form of direct loans or loan guarantees. These are 
included in the budget as obligations for direct loans and commit- 
ments for guaranteed loans. Obligations for direct loans result from 
agreements requiring the Government to make a loan immediately 
or at some future time. Commitments for guaranteed loans result 
from agreements entered into by the Government to guarantee the 
repayment of principal and/or interest on loans made by non- 
Federal lenders. Since loan guarantees, unlike direct loans, do not 
require obligational authority and, by themselves, do not require 
Federal disbursements, the amounts are not included in the Presi- 
dent’s budget totals. They create Government liabilities of a contin- 
gent nature that result in obligations and outlays only in the event 
of borrower default. The Administration has proposed a fundamen- 


tal change in the way credit programs are controlled and budgeted. 
This proposal is described in Part 6 of this volume. 


COLLECTIONS 


In General.—Money collected by the Government is classified 
into two major categories: 
¢ Governmental receipts, which are compared to outlays in cal- 
culating the surplus or deficit.1® 
¢ Offsetting collections, which are deducted from gross disburse- 
ments in calculating outlays. 


Governmental Receipts.—These are collections from the public 
that result from the exercise of the Government’s sovereign or 
governmental powers. Governmental receipts consist primarily of 
tax receipts (including social insurance taxes), but also include 
compulsory user charges, receipts from customs duties, court fines, 
certain licenses, and deposits of earnings by the Federal Reserve 
System. Gifts and contributions (as distinguished from payments 
for services or cost-sharing deposits by State and local govern- 
ments) are also counted as governmental receipts. Total receipts for 
the Federal Government include both on-budget and off-budget 
receipts. 


15 Part 6, “Federal Credit,” in this volume and Special Analysis F, “Federal Credit Programs,” discuss this 
subject in detail. 
16 Part 4, “Federal Receipts by Source,” of this volume discusses governmental receipts in more detail. 
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Offsetting Collections.—These are amounts received from the 
public that result from business-like or market-oriented activities 
(e.g., the saie of a product or service) or collections of payments 
from other Government accounts. They are classified into two 
major categories: offsetting collections credited to appropriation or 
fund accounts and offsetting receipts (that is, offsetting collections 
deposited in receipt accounts). The offset is applied differently for 
each type. 


Offsetting Collections Credited to Appropriation or Fund Ac- 
counts.—For all revolving funds and some appropriation accounts, 
laws authorize collections to be credited directly to expenditure 
accounts and, usually, make them available to spend for the pur- 
pose of the account without further action by the Congress. Howev- 
er, it is not unusual for the Congress to enact limitations in annual 
appropriations acts on the obligations that can be financed by 
these collections. The outlays of the appropriation or fund account 
are quantified as disbursements less offsetting collections. 


Offsetting Receipts.—These are offsetting collections credited to 
general fund, special fund, or trust fund receipt accounts. They are 
deducted from budget authority and outlays in arriving at total 
budget authority and outlays. In most cases, such deductions are 
made at the subfunction and agency levels. Offsetting receipts are 
subdivided into two categories, as follows: 

¢ Proprietary receipts from the public.—These are collections 
from the public, deposited in receipt accounts, that arise out 
of the business-type or market-oriented activities of the Gov- 
ernment. While most proprietary receipts are deducted at the 
agency and subfunction level, some are classified as undistrib- 
uted offsetting receipts and are deducted from total budget 
authority and outlays (e.g., collections of rent and royalties 
from Outer Continental Shelf lands.) 
Intragovernmental transactions.—These are payments into re- 
ceipt accounts from governmental appropriation or fund ac- 
counts. In most cases, intragovernmental transactions are de- 
ducted from both the outlays and the budget authority of the 
subfunction and the agency receiving the payment. However, 
in two cases intragovernmental transactions appear as special 
deductions in computing total budget authority and outlays 
for the Government rather than offsets at the agency level— 
agencies’ payments as employers into employee retirement 
trust funds and interest received by trust funds. 

There are several categories of intragovernmental transac- 
tions. Intrabudgetary transactions include all payments from 
on-budget expenditure accounts to on-budget receipt accounts. 
These are subdivided into three categories: (1) interfund trans- 
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actions, where the payment is from one fund group (either 
Federal funds or trust funds) to a receipt account in the other 
fund group; (2) Federal intrafund transactions, where the pay- 
ment and receipt both occur within the Federal fund group; 
and (3) trust intrafund transactions, where the payment and 
receipt both occur within the trust fund group. In addition, 
there are intragovernmental payments from on-budget ac- 
counts to off-budget receipt accounts, and from off-budget ac- 
counts to on-budget receipt accounts. 


OTHER TRANSACTIONS 


Borrowing and Repayment.—Borrowing and debt repayment are 
not treated as receipts or outlays. If they were, the budget would 
be balanced by definition. This rule applies both to borrowing in 
the form of public debt securities and to specialized borrowing in 
the form of agency securities, including the issuance of debt securi- 
ties to liquidate an obligation, and the sale of certificates represent- 
ing participation in a pool of loans. Where Federal loan assets are 
sold with recourse (i.e., where the Federal Government guarantees 
repayment of principal and interest on the loan assets in the event 
of default), the proceeds of the sale are treated as a means of 
financing the deficit other than borrowing. 


Exercise of Monetary Power.—Seigniorage is the profit from coin- 
ing money. It is the difference between the value of coins as money 
and their cost of production. Seigniorage on coins arises from the 
exercise of the Government’s monetary powers and differs from 
receipts coming from the public, since there is no corresponding 
payment by another party. Therefore, seigniorage is excluded from 
receipts and treated as a means of financing a deficit (or as a 
supplementary amount to be applied to reduce debt in a year with 
a surplus). The increment (profit) resulting from the sale of gold as 
a monetary asset also is treated as a means of financing, since the 
value of gold is determined by its value as a monetary asset rather 
than as a commodity. 


Balances in Deposit Fund Accounts.—Certain accounts outside 
the budget, known as deposit funds, are established to record 
amounts held in suspense temporarily (for example, proceeds from 
mineral leases on the Outer Continental Shelf to which title is in 
dispute) or held by the Government as agent for others (for exam- 
ple, State and local income taxes withheld from Federal employees’ 
salaries and payroll deductions for the purchase of savings bonds 
by civilian employees of the Government). Deposit fund balances 
may be held in the form of either invested or uninvested balances. 
Changes in deposit fund balances, if they are not invested, affect 
Treasury's cash balances, even though the transactions are not a 
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part of the budget. To the extent that deposit fund balances are not 
invested, changes in the balances are reflected as a means of 
financing the deficit other than borrowing from the public. 


Exchange of Cash.—The Government’s deposits with the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF) are considered to be monetary assets. 
Therefore, the movement of money between the IMF and the De- 
partment of the Treasury is not considered in itself a receipt or an 
outlay, borrowing, or lending. However, interest paid by the IMF 
on those deposits is an offsetting collection. In a similar manner, 
the holdings of foreign currency by the Exchange Stabilization 
Fund are considered to be cash assets. Changes in these holdings 
are outlays only to the extent there is a realized loss of dollars on 
the exchange and are offsetting collections only to the extent there 
is a realized dollar profit. 


BASIS FOR BUDGET FIGURES 


In General.—Outlays usually are stated in terms of payments (in 
the form of checks, cash, and electronic fund transfers) net of 
offsetting collections received. When a cash-equivalent financial 
instrument is developed to use as a substitute for cash or checks, 
the monetary value of the instrument is normally counted as out- 
lays in the budget in order to record the transaction in the same 
manner regardless of the means of effecting it. The accrual basis is 
used for interest on the public issues of Treasury debt securities. 
Interest on special issues of the debt securities held by trust funds 
and other Government accounts is normally stated on a cash basis. 
When a Government account invests in Federal debt securities, the 
purchase price is usually close to the par (face) value of the securi- 
ty. The budget records the investment at par value and adjusts the 
interest paid by Treasury and collected by the account by the 
difference between purchase price and par. However, in the case of 
two trust funds in the Department of Defense, the Military Retire- 
ment Trust Fund and the Education Benefits Trust Fund,'!7 the 
differences between purchase price and par are routinely relatively 
large. For these funds, the budget records the holdings of debt at 
par and records the differences between purchase price and par as 
adjustments to the assets of the funds that are amortized over the 
life of the security. 


Data for 1988.—The past year (1988) column of the budget gener- 
ally presents the actual transactions and balances as recorded in 
agency accounts and as summarized in the central financial reports 
prepared by the Department of Treasury. Occasionally the budget 
reports corrections to data reported erroneously to Treasury but 


17 See “Department of Defense—Civil” in Part I, “Detailed Budget Estimates,” in the Appendix. 
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not discovered in time to be reflected in Treasury’s published data. 
The “Explanation of the Summary Tables” at the beginning of 
Part 10 in this volume notes the sources of such differences. 


Data for 1989.—The current year (1989) column of the budget 
includes estimates of transactions and balances based on the 
amounts of budgetary resources that were available when the 
budget was transmitted, including amounts provided as appropria- 
tions for 1989, and that are expected to become available during 
the year. For the first time in 40 years, all of the 13 appropriations 
bills for 1989 were enacted as separate acts by the start of the 
fiscal year. 

Where the word “enacted” is used with reference to 1989, the 
amount generally represents budget authority already voted by the 
Congress. In the case of indefinite appropriations, the enacted sums 
include the amounts likely to be required. Where the word “esti- 
mate” is used, the amounts include both enacted budget authority 
and requested supplementals and rescissions. 


Data for 1990.—The budget year (1990) column of the budget 
includes estimates of transactions and balances based on the 
amounts of budgetary resources that are expected to be available, 
including amounts proposed to be appropriated. The budget gener- 
ally includes the appropriations language for the amounts proposed 
to be appropriated.!® Where the estimates represent amounts that 
will be requested under proposed legislation, the appropriation lan- 
guage usually is not included; it is transmitted later) usually after 
the legislation is enacted. In a few cases, proposed language for 
appropriations to be requested under existing legislation is trans- 
mitted later because the exact requirements are not known at the 
time the budget is transmitted. In certain tables of the budget, the 
items for later transmittal and the related outlays are identified 
separately. Estimates of the total requirements for 1990 include 
both the amounts requested with the transmission of the budget 
and the amounts planned for later transmittal. 


Data for 1991 Through 1994.—To place emphasis on longer term 
objectives and plans consistent with the multi-year budget plan- 
ning system, the budget presents estimates through 1994. These 
data often reflect specific Presidential policy determinations and 
are shown in a number of budget tables. 

This budget also includes multi-year budget requests, which differ 
from multi-year planning estimates in that advance appropriations 
for 1991 are proposed to be enacted in the 1990 appropriations 
process. The 1986 Defense Authorization Act (Public Law 99-145) 


18 See Part I, “Detailed Budget Estimates,” in the Appendix. 
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requires 2-year requests (1990 and 1991) for accounts of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and related agencies in the national defense func- 
tion. Similarly, the 1988 Coast Guard Authorization Act (Public 
Law 100-448) requires 2-year requests for Coast Guard programs. 
There are also multi-year requests for several other accounts. Ad- 
vance appropriations language for multi-year budget requests is 
included in the Appendix presentation for the affected budget ac- 
counts. The schedules in the Appendix include a 1991 column only 
for Coast Guard, Defense, and Defense-related accounts. The 
“Budget by Agency and Account” in the Budget!® includes a 1991 
column for all accounts in the budget; those that represent multi- 
year budget requests, rather than planning estimates, are footnot- 
ed. 


Allowances.—Lump-sum allowances are included in the tables to 
cover certain forms of budgetary transactions that are expected to 
result in increases or decreases in budget authority or outlays but 
are not reflected in the program details, such as allowances for 
civilian agency pay increases.?° 

Budget authority and outlays included in the allowance section 
are never appropriated as undistributed allowances, but rather 
indicate the estimated budget authority and outlays that may be 
requested for specific programs. 

In addition, allowances are included for the legislative and judi- 
cial branches that reflect the President’s recommendation that 
these branches reduce their budget requests to current services 
levels. 


19See Part 9, “The Federal Program by Agency and Account,” in this volume. 
20See Part 5, “Federal Programs by Function,” in this volume for a further discussion of allowances. 
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Part 9 
FEDERAL PROGRAM BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 


This tabulation contains information on budget author- 
ity (BA), outlays (O), and subfunctional code number(s) for 
each appropriation and fund account. Budget authority 
amounts reflect transfers of budget authority between ap- 
propriations. All budget authority items are definite ap- 
propriations except where otherwise indicated. 

This budget reflects the Administration’s credit reform 
proposal. The effects of the proposal are identified in this 
tabulation by the footnote “W”’ to distinguish it from other 
proposed legislation items. 

Congressional action in the appropriation process occa- 
sionally takes the form of a limitation on the use of a trust 
fund or other fund, or of an appropriation to liquidate 
contract authority. Amounts for such items, which do not 
affect budget authority, are included here in parentheses 
and identified in the stub column, but are not included in 
the totals. 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars) 





1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 
Legislative Branch 
Senate 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Compensation of members, Senate 801 
Appropriation, permanent, indefinite...................... BA 10,800 14,676 17,675 17,675 
Is snsenacelllsiparcoscssopensstliesanscbincsinsecie 0 10,596 14,676 17,675 17,675 
60 60 $0 
60 60 60 
56 56 56 
56 56 56 
20 20 20 
20 20 20 
49,255 85,804 85,804 
4490 
eerie eens 0 94,637 49,255 85,804 85,804 
4490 os 
Total Salaries, officers and employees............... BA 95,222 49,745 85,804 85,804 


0 94,637 49,745 85,804 85,804 





1,761 1,799 3,036 3,036 

WI cscstissssscnensstistgiiin; sectncnbalccaietgiitiien tatescieiaiaaaita 

1,619 1,799 3,036 3,036 

1 1, 

1,619 1,799 3,036 3,036 

12 12 12 12 

7 12 12 12 

633 646 676 676 

478 646 676 676 

2,203 2,203 2,203 2,203 

1,875 2,203 2,203 2,203 

57,161 62,673 65,108 65,108 

Outlays. 59,684 62,673 65,108 65,108 
Expenses of United States Senate Caucus on Inter- 
national Narcotics Control 801 

Appropriation, Current ................cccccccssseseeseseeeseseees BA 325 325 325 325 

aire ths civinicctehtaaiesiscieassdiiaiastipeil 0 307 325 325 325 


240-000 O - 1989 - 13 QL 3 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 
Account and functional code actual 


1989 
estimate 


Legislative Branch—Con. 


5,632 
8,071 


5,632 
8,071 





count 
Appropriation, Current ........csssscsssssssssssseessnseesse BA 105,526 
I sith censenbnccnpcicninnania Sem 0 105,390 


666 
487 
68,021 


2,250 
50,840 


70,271 
50,840 


13 
—3 


2,000 
929 
248 


“a 





352,498 
0 335,235 


Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Compensation of Members and related administra- 
tive expenses 801 
Appropriation, permanent .........ccsssssssssssseessssse BA 50,250 
a ciotisasiesbedainaSntiatsos 0 46,665 
Payments to widows and heirs of deceased mem- 
bers of Congress 801 
Appropriation, CUrTeMt ...............cccccseecscsssesssssseesee BA 90 
ica censcsiataieach 0 90 
Mileage of Members 801 
Appropriation, Current ...............sccsssssessesssesesseseeeees BA 210 
I itch cacclossiadsscccdccaensens bissnstsiceaaciaiusians 0 98 
See footnotes at end of table. 





6,180 
4570 
6,180 
4§70 


6,750 
6,750 


151,065 
151,065 


727 
721 


1990 1991 
estimate estimate 
6,276 6,276 
6,276 6,276 
6,276 6,276 
6,276 6,276 
160,866 160,866 
160,866 160,866 
727 720 
121 721 
81,520 81,520 
Uist bcd an aie 
81,520 81,520 
81,520 81,520 
13 13 
13 13 
424,377 424,377 
424,377 424,377 
50,250 50,250 
50,250 50,250 
210 210 
210 210 


210 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


THE FEDERAL PROGRAM BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT 





1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 
Legislative Branch—Con. 
House of Representatives—Con. 
Salaries and expenses 801 : 
Appropriation, CUrTemt .......scccscesosscssosessesnseseeeeee BA 513,487 — 593,244 593,244 
ee 0 517,538 505,500 593,244 593,244 
46,102 
Total Salaries and expenseS....................ccosse BA 513,487 511,602 593,244 593,244 
0 517,538 511,602 593,244 593,244 
Stationery (revolving fund) 801 
Occ assassinate natin 0 -1233 —123 —123 —123 
| Congressional use of foreign currency, House of 
Appropriation, permanent ....................-.ceccesssesseeeee BA 2,000 3,360 3,360 3,360 
t iiss aacnnhcanacestnesbacnncnsbasintenin 0 2,508 3,360 3,360 3,360 
Public Enterprise Funds: 
Recording studio (revolving fund) 801 
RN era 0 —Al —4) —41 —41 
Beauty shop (revolving fund) 801 . 
es oh a 0 =3 -13 =e =i 
House barber shops (revolving fund) 801 
ascitic cenissteadicadtihiiiecdapaaitines 0 —l4 —l4 —l4 —14 
Office of the attending physician (revolving 
Mee ee 8 0 nt il = =i 
Page residence hall and meal plan 801 
ci notes aerate 0 —165 —165 —165 —165 
Total Federal funds House of Representatives. BA 566,037 565,780 647,064 647,064 
0 566,542 565,423 646,707 646,707 
Joint Items 
ie 
DI iiscinsissetae ota ee 
4,346 4,422 4422 
4,129 4,201 4,422 
144 144 144 
1,414 1,414 1,414 
1,887 2,292 2,292 


1,887 


52,922 
accssesensertaseessbiteseitassestllbaiiastsescecseststecssis’ OD sssnsssnseesisscstianece 52,922 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 
Legislative Branch—Con. 
Joint items—Con. 
Official mail costs 801 
Appropriation, CUrTent ...sctessssssesntassstsessenete BA 82,163 53,926 114,025 77,368 
Aq 057 
il tele roa 0 78,483 53,926 114,025 77,368 
47,057 
Total Official mail COStS.....scsccacsesstsetneeeee BA 82,163 60,983 114,025 77,368 
0 78,483 60,983 114,025 77,368 
Capitol Guide Service 801 
Appropriation, Current .............ccscsssscscsescccesecsessseees BA 1,137 1,220 1,397 1,397 
1,220 1,397 1,397 
20 20 20 
20 20 20 





128,040 187,904 151,247 
0 91,590 127,823 187,683 151,247 


Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Salaries and expenses 801 
Appropriation, CUrremt .............cccsvsvssssssesseessesssssees BA 17,886 18,361 19,950 20,170 
I isaac ahaa 0 17,199 18,382 19,793 20,143 
Architect of the Capitol 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Office of the Architect of the Capitol: Salaries 
801 
Appropriation, Current ...........sssssscccssscssessssssssssenes BA 5,925 6,532 6,936 6,936 
aaa Ssetetatnta 0 5,613 6,542 6,916 7,006 
Contingent expenses 801 
| BA 48 100 100 100 
i cssacesinadansnesbbebivinssiie 0 60 199 100 100 
Capitol buildings 801 
Appropriation, Current ..............sccccssssssssessssseesssseee BA 12,793 15,471 24,916 22,221 
i ccsiciaeaioapcesansccaciesniion 0 13,652 20,074 26,275 22,220 
Capitol grounds 801 
III ccsscscocsshiiciniscasesoscnsnsiti BA 3,404 3,771 4,536 4,567 
ine cesitctiochsgusss scccshasaniceenmaaonnss 0 3,156 4,224 4,363 4,713 
West central front of the Capitol 801 
I aa ssececstmrnnssbcananeorosssteniniots 0 2,633 5,000 SR ihescisnnaiiieoneonct 
Congressional cemetery 801 
i ctscnsidecnsipnensnncsetesicioasion 0 —8 i cicinssisonsiesticcaiees Vastersesciteraesetinaic 
Senate office buildings 801 ' 
Appropriation, Current .............s:scccssssssessssssessesseee BA 23,265 24,086 45,118 35,446 
Gi kt akscscacsceunscorcitinit oor 0 27,273 30,291 40,774 36,134 
Construction of an extension to the New Senate ? 
Office 801 
NN ics chanseaciteg a sinacidemecentechecics 0 234 a eelaaitcaleisabiseastbak icintsaralacesclccdmpint 
House office buildings 801 
Appropriation, current ............cccsscsccssesesssssseesseeees BA 30,547 28,895 49,295 33,219 
I teictssriscterteeenolinensnscstsersoes 0 26,834 36,959 42,948 36,349 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 





1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 
Legislative Branch—Con. 
Architect of the Capitol—Con. 
Installation of solar collectors in House office build- 
ings 801 , 
DI cca Saboan dining 0 8 DY iseascicscieeinabcdecimitipultas 
Capitol Power Plant 801 
IN OIG sacncistinisncssctantstasecannentit BA 24,583 35,258 27,894 
a tcl 0 21,942 27,615 28,641 31,999 
Expansion of facilities, Capitol Power Plant 801 
cai dinantinbeaciiobescb Scheidt etl tetas We cccictsitncihciassnscenssiievilalegale teaessiceasten 
Modifications and enlargement, Capitol Power 
Plant 801 
I cccinetiedansinsosgidtaceisovnabaeaannnstcsorocie 0 365 DD iviccicrnnercntstitaiciecspee tambo 
Alterations and and 
grounds, to provide facilities one 
Dissasietispdlipiscaniiactsininsocumscadielepiainstnae 0 255 150 150 150 
Structural and mechanical care, Library buildings 
and grounds 801 
Appropriation, CUrremt ...........sssssssssssssseessssesssssenees BA 6,741 7,500 8,825 8,882 
ih titonrnniscsninccoipanttirewndistcatast 0 16,268 35,256 16,814 27,568 
Public Enterprise Funds: 
Senate restaurant fund 801 
cet seennlidiawiopassndanootaee 0 —24 Fi ilcisiinctiesceseeis ctleeamiceteamaeriaiee 
House o Representatives restaurant fund (revolving 
) 
iain asec 0 560 OE icisissthndnichiiehs daidsiagciameinie 
Total Federal funds Architect of the Capitol ..... BA 107,306 111,140 174,984 139,265 
0 118,821 167,361 187,566 166,239 
138,866 148,042 169,114 181,400 
122,356 147,485 166,239 179,800 
11,130 11,663 12,990 13,900 
TD crrcicncscnseeasssilinitn <arnctncenctinnjeannien jiscbstlisilmmemveemias 
10,262 12,249 12,825 13,800 
11,280 11,663 12,990 
10,262 12,249 12,825 13,800 
44,684 49,806 
42,822 45,011 49,315 52,800 
36,186 36,474 39,205 43,100 
36,245 35,944 36,610 40,100 
peseavesehiasnetnieale i seccscrniitcsstinaiiehits taartiaieetimatlioe 
iranian AR aclceasiehacscnctlein! WE cosecveonsbscdepbivineco Ti iisnisinnnsitensesaii cantina 
Collection and distribution of library materials (spe- 
ia . = 405 159 








Account and functional code 












1988 
actual 


5,816 
1,499 


9,203 


—. 


518,895 


275,905 


9,203 
7,330 


935 


70,359 
80,565 


19,162 
21,841 


—25,134 


89,521 


78,207 


329,847 


326,316 


1989 
estimate 


Legislative Branch—Con. 
Library of Congress—Con. 


3,381 
5,513 


202,000 
235,949 


13 


7,889 
9,662 


446,499 
482,573 


7,889 


9,662 


3,063 


72,000 
72,922 


13,731 
22,871 


22,757 


85,731 
121,613 


347,339 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1990 
estimate 


7,889 
8,945 


483,778 
476,603 


7,889 
8,945 










1991 
estimate 


1,600 
4,178 


23,715 
13,632 


110,400 
121,300 


387,107 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Legislative Branch—Con. 
United States Tax Court 





Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Salaries and expenses 752 
| BA 27,500 29,345 28,120 29,300 
ci ices ceases 0 24,246 29,198 28,120 29,300 
Tax courts independent counsel, U.S. Tax Court 
752 
Appropriation, permanent, indefinite.....................« BA 353 10 10 10 
NU penectorr once secnisceintamenepiegncneoncrteortorseas eer ce 50 
Trust funds 
Tax Court judges survivors annuity fund 602 
Appropriation, permanent, indefinite.................... . 449 350 386 435 


96 108 108 108 


27,853 29,355 28,130 29,310 
24,246 29,248 28,170 29,350 


Total Trust funds United States Tax Court....... BA 449 350 386 4% 
0 96 108 108 108 


Total Federal funds United States Tax Court... BA 
0 


Other Legislative Branch Agencies 
Legislative Branch Boards and 
Commissions 


Federal funds 





376 
Appropriation, CUrT@Mnt ..............csccssssssesesssseeeeeeense BA 129 123 135 135 
atl csidicitsdastinsddashmsiiadpccniainsianseai 0 —73 208 135 130 
Prospective Payment Assessment Commission 
551 
Eines cdaeoieetesiicealenapieieigihichcksimasonbaiteania 0 I sssssassscesenseccss daca eee creciaiaiceden cecddapaetanaaaaa 
Physician payment review commission 801 
cee taco ae trees 0 —1,487 oe OD cesses ts Gann 
Railroad Accounting Principles Board: Salaries and 
801 
Mea ac sacercnnsterescehe tes asnnsntecaissactg 0 121 Visussssstenciiensss anche 





Account and functional code 


General and Special Funds: 
ee peer 





1988 
actual 


Legislative Branch—Con. 
Other aie Saree Agencies— 


16,901 
16,902 


ww 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1991 
estimate 


1989 
estimate 


7,681 
7,040 


17,937 
17,634 


a te 


= a 











20,258 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Legislative Branch—Con. 
Other ag ae Agencies— 





Trust funds 
John C. Stennis Center for Public Service Develop- 
ment trust fund 801 
656 656 656 
656 656 656 
FassanesoBeeetinsesoleossaanstaaponsbeiesases BA 20,681 33,118 26,562 27,435 
0 18,877 32,222 25,894 27,187 
3 660 660 660 
3 660 660 660 
i scenic iensbiaceama —29,826 — 29,826 
halen hates ciinnspaapeatiaa — 29,826 — 29,826 
—318,625 —251,573 
— 284,235 — 266,416 
—348,451 — 281,399 





| 314,061 = — 296,242 





*Corrects double counting in data shown above. The Legislative Branch has requested funding <i the Senate portion of Capitol Police salaries under 
both the Senate account, “Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper of the Senate,” and the Joint Item, “Salaries, Capitol Police.” 


Summary 
Federal funds: 
(As shown in detail DOVE) ............csccsccsssssesssssesees BA 2,125,505 2,121,933 2,140,052 2,155,081 
0 1852938 2239692 © 2184747 ~—«-2:157,342 
Deductions for offsetting receipts: 
ee = = 1189-200 = 2796 — 3,288 
me 217 2005 2005 — 2.05 
Total Federal fUGS.ccccnnenonnenenee BA «2.422119 s«117,728 «= 2435311 2,149,793 
0 1949552 2.235487 +=» 2.180,006 ©—«-2.152,054 
Trust funds: 
(As Shown in Getall S000) crenane BA 9,655 8,899 8,935 8012 
0 7429 10,430 9713 7,695 
Deductions for offsetting receipts: 
— ee = ~ 478 = 4808-5198 — 5,150 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Legislative Branch—Con. 





Summary—Con. 
ms _us 7) 125 -125 
MI IN casscessonsssasosonsessessccsconensinatas BA 4,632 3,921 3,614 2,737 
0 2,406 5,452 4,392 2.420 
lnterfund transactions 01 z iinssncasei lacie <u snicoscnesepeaiditaaacteniindrcniaiieitilisieseces 
Total Legislative Branch .............csssssscscssesseseeees BA 2,126,751 2,114,149 


2,138,925 2,152,530 
0 1,851,958 2,233,439 2,184,398 2,154,474 


The Judiciary 
Supreme Court of the United States 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 

Salaries and expenses 752 
Appropriation, Current ...........ssssssccsssssssessssssesessesees BA 15,247 15,901 17,313 17,346 
Le ae eee 0 15,181 15,793 17,192 17,228 

Salaries and expenses excluding salaries of 
I adc rcssssscosencnnacieinsesovensssnitin (14,160) (14,814) (16,159) (16,259) 

Care of the buildings and grounds 752 
Appropriation, Current ..............ccccvvsssecssssseeeesessssees BA 2,110 2,131 5,714 4,962 
cco erccctahaaccasacteninaneniceresicsainc 0 2,283 3,104 5,017 5,067 

Total Federal funds Supreme Court of the 

I charrette BA 17,357 18,032 23,027 


22,308 
0 17,464 18,897 22,209 22,295 


United States Court of Appeals ‘for 


the Federal Circuit 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Salaries and expenses 752 
Appropriation, Current ...........ccscssssssscsssssssssesessees BA 7,430 8,300 8,985 9,115 
dias nMNSsaaassssccekocsnanbosoniesoocson 0 7,396 8,267 8,943 9,079 
Salaries and expenses excluding salaries of 
PO ccc ahcinscciiiestensnsccenesecneasesih (6,222) (7,092) (7,775) (7,905) 
United States Court of international 
Trade 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Salaries and expenses 752 
Appropriation, CUrTeMt .............vvcsscsesssssssssvssesseeeses BA 7,768 8,000 8,423 8,571 
I cieisdislthclicasteiescisesinap aonb lnnssstehisoneede 0 7,709 7,996 8,411 8,558 





iia se scinccaccatstantiessatssaicsis is (8,411) (7,711) 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 
Account and functional code actual 


The Judiciary—Con. 


Courts of Appeals, District Courts, 
and other Judicial Services 




















1,091,113 


(988,981) 


1,081,447 
1,091,113 


85,100 
81,951 
43,135 
48,082 
43,135 

48,082 
57 


40,853 
36,913 


Total Federal funds Courts of Appeals, District 
Courts, and other Judicial Services.......... BA 1,250,535 


0 1,258,286 
Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Salaries and expenses 752 
Appropriation, Current ............ssssssssssssssssssssssssesessse BA 31,167 
NN ccs cicdeccipieassthaasasanisicncarsacemnsisitinicsicbascance 0 31,654 


1989 
estimate 


1,175,674 
42,679 


(1,073,538) 


1} 


82,900 
1,178,353 


110,100 
100,376 


44,135 


A 


44,329 


42349 


46,600 
46,678 


382 
41,423 


41,080 
40,549 


1,403,103 


1,388,159 


1990 
estimate 


1,353,174 
7,000 
1,341,245 
4121 
(1,250,567) 


1,360,174 
1,341,366 


145,135 
126,511 


48,585 
48,376 

4116 
48,585 
48,492 


1991 
estimate 


1,369,435 
7,000 
1,363,957 
(1,226,828) 
1,376,435 
1,363,957 
149,061 
129,810 
50,188 

49,972 


50,188 
49,972 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 











1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate i 
The Judiciary—Con. 
Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts—Con. 
0 | a 
BA 31,167 


33,600 33,600 33,862 
0 31,667 33,443 33,598 33,692 





BA 10,548 11,200 13,170 13,413 
0 10,829 11,144 12,857 13,094 
Commission for the Judiciary Office 
Building 
Federal funds 
Intragovernmental Funds: : 
Judiciary office building development and operations 
fund 752 
I ncscnleelictl a ensssocsovoocapeticaiobearseneqnrtenctaneesde pe. ae ac LE 5 Ci accel spesccse 
Bicentennial Expenses, The Judiciary 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Bicentennial activities 808 
NI sci dilaitIR Aiccnscastensesdbtaatnignascsesesaosaned 0 234 558 ER i csscciesalinitinasens 
Judiciary Retirement Funds 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Payment to judicial officers’ retirement fund 752 
Appropriation, current, indefinite.....................000« UND isis accscapecstnsinneegemevoemseeionenie 4,000 5,000 
A4 ,000 
eins otieatatisaccscnsncsersapnncccoesnenecssossnsvictondoce Sera icoonqeestnsees crcsOcaetrocnulgpaaeetiaee 4,000 5,000 
44,000 


4,000 4,000 5,000 
4,000 4,000 5,000 


44,000 
EF anna cececsececececosieese svienenenntininnnannennnene 
Kate scion MID sstarscesesesonsonnsninense 
sk: basics 167 13,000 
667 4,167 5,000 

4 4,000 





4,667 4,167 13,000 
4,667 4,167 5,000 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 








1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 
The Judiciary—Con. 
Judiciary Retirement Funds—Con. 
13,647 - 18,743 21,175 23,386 
3,669 4,274 4,753 5,231 
Total Federal funds Judiciary Retirement Funds BA ....................ss.... 4,000 4,000 5,000 
—_ EE 4,000 4,000 5,000 
Total Trust funds Judiciary Retirement Funds... BA 13,647 23,410 25,342 36,386 
0 3,669 8,941 8,920 10,231 
Allowances 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
recommended by the President to the 
estimates of the Judiciary 752 
Appropriation, CUrTOMt ............ccccsscsssssesssessessseeees Be st icerccnaiei a eenta teens —203,312 —205,520 
I era insists Osc eee —171,144  —191,161 
Summary 
Federal funds: 
(AS Shown in detail ADOVE) ........sssssssssssesssssseeseeseee BA 1,324,805 1,486,235 1,519,277 1,541,755 
0 1,333,585 1,473,127 1,508,031 1,518,005 
Trust funds: 
(As shown in detail above) ....ccsccsaccssssssnssssessnee BA 13,647 23,410 25,342 36,386 
0 3,669 8,941 8,920 10,231 
Interfund transactions 7 
2 7 Scanapnncesiniae —4,000 — 4,000 —5,000 
Total The JUGICIAFY .scsccssecsssssnssessenssnesnesn BA 1,338,452 1,505,645 1,540,619 1,573,141 


0 1,337,254 1,478,068 1,512,951 1,523,236 


Executive Office of the President 


Compensation of the President 





Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
250 250 250 250 
230 250 250 250 
The White House Office 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Salaries and expenses 802 
Appropriation, current ....................csscscsssecssseseeeee BA 26,426 27,950 28,639 28,987 
seater cali siinsinccersripegashcrenrneiicsestaiedai 0 25,374 27,788 28,567 28,951 








Account and functional code 


Executive Office of the President—Con. 
Executive Residence at the White 


Trust funds 


Council on Environmental Quality 
and Office of Environmental Quality 


Federal funds 


General and Special Funds: 
Council on Environmental Quality and Office of Envi- 
ronmental Quality 








1988 
actual 


7,403 
5,152 


258 
102 


2,163 
2,140 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1989 1990 1991 
estimate estimate estimate 


5,698 6,773 5,816 
6,531 6,375 6,621 


258 378 389 
227 310 383 
2,199 2,335 2,372 


2,193 2,314 2,366 


2,787 2,906 2,932 
2,760 2,895 2,930 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Executive Office of the President—Con. 


Council on Wage and Price Stability 
Federal funds 


General and Special Funds: 
Salaries and expenses 802 


3,000 3,000 3,079 3,103 
2,979 2,998 3,073 3,101 


5,000 5,100 5,409 5,474 
4,743 5,080 5,409 5,474 





National Critical Materials Council 


Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Salaries and expenses 802 
Appropriation, Current ...................cscsssecsseseneessnees BA 350 TI iccssicccssscisinalllti attains 
ies cesiteeiiianpnesiesieneadeatbataccnbian 0 200 342 a cemsacaaiaieenameaensees 
Office of Administration 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Salaries and expenses 802 
Appropriation, Current ...sccscsssvsnsssssessseeenesneee BA 16,000 16,850 18,325 18,676 
I aces enctcnii stannic 0 16,479 16,648 18,017 18,602 
Office of Management and Budget 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Salaries and expenses 802 
Appropriation, CUrr@Mt .............cccsccsessessesssesseeeeeeee BA 39,000 39,640 42,435 42,831 
NINE aascicchaccancasnscetssbesiiatehionndipcsniatas 0 38,923 39,587 42,207 42,799 
Office of Federal Procurement Policy: Salaries and 
expenses 2 
Appropriation, Current .................cccssssssssesssseseeeeeees BA 2,300 2,353 2,660 2,680 
aac tacciatsssennsisssisiinnsnsinsinsssonsdaaie 0 1,753 2,302 2,591 2,675 
Total Federal funds Office of Management and 
elena ig ceetip ceases BA 41,300 41,993 45,095 45511 


0 40,676 41,889 44,798 45,474 
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1988 1989 1990 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate 


Executive Office of the President—Con. 
Office of National Drug Control 
Policy 


Sa eaie 3,500 
aise 2,625 3,500 
eaaneeld asain carasacnaanitomenees 136,000 
iaaacpeaiessorecdlboaee 139,500 
<itkibeisanscoensses 2,625 3,500 


1,888 1,587 2,027 
1,911 1,707 1,851 





15,229 TO asia. 
Kl 

aia etc gatscciiasEiscsasselnciee 0 14,638 15,221 16,622 
Total Salaries and expenses...........c.vsssssecssesee BA 15,229 1 


15,229 6,830 
0 14,638 15,221 16,622 


Trust funds 
Gifts and donations 551 


Summary 


Federal funds: 
(AS shown in detail aDOVE) ..........sssssssssssessesssseeees BA 125,093 127,476 272,407 
0 121,280 127,308 134,953 


See footnotes at end of table. 













BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1991 
estimate 


150,000 
136,000 


53,500 
139,500 


16,546 
16,583 


16,546 
16,583 


286,460 
273,139 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in. thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 
Executive Office of the President—Con. 
Summary—Con. 

Trust 

(As shown in detail aDOVE) ..cccacccsssssssessnessseete 0 icin sence ela 
Total Executive Office of the President............ BA 125,093 127,476 

0 121,282 127,308 134,953 273,139 


Funds Appropriated to the President 
Unanticipated Needs 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 
Funds Appropriated to the President—Con. 
Investment in Management 
improvement—Con. 





, 26,000 
Nase csssndnsnsocheapettnccoocncecascoesce ey ceo ccoteida ear ital arenes BI Gace taastasiscinis 
Total investment in management improvement BA ..............ccssssssss 1,000 RS 
DY cccseecnasneioch 750 69,590 12,610 





83,950 
750 69,590 12,610 





International Security Assistance 


Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Foreign military sales financing 152 
Appropriation, Current .....cssccssocsssccsnsssenessenesen BA 4,049,000 ane 5,109,946 
* 5,027,000 
i sccacnissasaschenionssiSb 0 —74,644 . —922,541 3,791,033 3,900,900 
Limitation on direct loan obligations ................. (4,049,000) DY cissnissccscssessicissssex seuidiaaliasioistsonsioees 
Total Foreign military sales financing............... BA 4,042,000 4,272,750 5,027,000 5,109,946 


0 —14,644 —922,541 3,791,033 3,900,900 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional coce actual estimate estimate estimate 


Funds Appropriated to the President—Con. 
International Security Assistance— 
Con. 


Re BA 3188320 3,258 500. 3,390,360 
3,331,100 
RReapprOpeiatiON eccnsssnsnnsereentenssensenee BA oS ae 14,000 
x 18,000 
ita aielnsasinsiesininnemsainanala 0 3,268,907 3,361,153 3,467,333 ~—3,501,977 
Total Economic support fUNd ....cnnnsemen BA 3,269,365 «=«3,258,500 = «3,349,100» 3,404,360 
0 3,268,907 3,361,153 3,467,333 3,501,977 
Military assistance 152 
Appropriation, CUFTEM ....cacnssnsnntemnnsnnentee BA 700,750 WET O00 oo ccecnecnsnsene 41,116 
K 40432 
Riel ccc ecastatiiil 0 607,409 599,248 499,014 172,003 
Total Military aSSistaMce...ccccnsnsnsnense BA 700,750 467,000 40,432 41,116 


0 607,409 599,248 499,014 172,003 


Appropriation, Current ...........ccccscssesesesesesseesseeeeesee BA 47,400 OP. 55,399 
x 54,500 
ee eter BE 0 48,921 49,857 53,093 55,473 
Total International military education and 
inns scsi BA 47,400 47,400 54,500 55,399 
0 48,921 49,857 53,093 55,473 
Peacekeeping operations 152 
Appropriation, Current .............scsccsssssssessesssseseees BA 31,689 Seed 33,928 
x 33,377 
GR ccscssepcssiscssgssctisiacnsctssapanpsidetssisinnisisisti 0 36,401 29,397 36,238 33,757 
Total Peacekeeping operations ..............cccsssssss BA 31,689 31,689 


33,377 33,928 
0 36,401 29,397 36,238 33,757 





a iaieesdncaniihitsssatesssnicstasestimicenitvaibitseni 0 659,418 599,074 719,545 523,000 
Total Guarantee reserve fUd ..............ccsccesssee BA 532,000 594,027 719,545 523,000 
0 659,418 599,074 719,545 523,000 
Summary 
Federal funds: 

(AS shown in detail above) ..............sssssssssceeseessssseee BA 8,630,204 8,671,366 9,223,954 9,167,749 
0 4,546,112 3,716,346 8,566,256 8,187,110 

Deductions for offsetting 


—70152 -976565  -I50000 -22Z90 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Funds Appropriated to the President—Con. 
International —— Assistance— 





0 —117,899  —365,135 403482  —430,620 


Total international Security Assistance.............. BA 8,442,153 7,329,646 8,670,472 8,534,139 
0 4,358,061 2,374,626 8,012,774 7,553,500 


Multilateral Assistance 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Contribution to the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 151 
SII ocnccssscosalhtaipstttblbssceonrseseconeh BA 40,176 50,001 90,252 70,126 
ac crear 0 230,181 91,388 31,526 70,126 
Contribution to the International Development Asso- 
ciation 151 
Appropriation, Current ............ss:ssssssssssssesssnsesseeessee BA 915,000 995,000 GOI nn aececcccssccesesveseee 
IID sissies sccscscacsisasesionnikocabanctoesiotanienoo 0 620,000 827,000 903,000 824,000 
Contribution to the special facility for Sub-Saharan 
151 
I cshachttitaadisicnsconsnseinessibiti cB pasioreesseneessd 0 38,257 ID icsssnscrascccchasbipi oicecaroncdinalincsoics 
Contribution to the International Finance Corpora- 
tion 151 
| BA 20,300 4,892 Re icicskcrecccvcstttiare 
chess cswcoslgriecsescsiccosteniniad 0 20,300 4,892 35,032 40,228 
Contribution to the Inter-American Development 
Bank 151 
Appropriation, Current .............sscccssssssessesssssveeesssee BA _ eee Bi ssiincsensssnsitstininreens 
a 0 138,298 155,612 147,907 100,305 
Contribution to the Asian Development Bank 151 
Appropriation, Current ..............:sccssssssseesssssseseeses BA 43,057 152,392 230,712 246,070 
a 0 105,698 132,538 113,738 117,338 
Contribution to the African Development Fund 
151 
Appropriation, Current ............csssssccsssssssesssssseeeseseee BA 75,000 105,000 105,000 105,000 
I ia ccesidenlipnsiisicsideinteaieake 0 50,849 73,483 84,243 99,060 
Contribution to the African Development Bank 
151 
Appropriation, Current ...........cvs:ccccssssseecssssseeeeesesee BA 8,999 7,345 10,641 8,987 
ated this cadences acainieeinsitese 0 8,999 7,335 10,651 8,987 
Contribution to Multilateral Investment Guarantee 
Agency 151 
Appropriation, CUFTeME ..............cvsssssssecsesessessseeseee BA I seein lacie els tdci alone 
RE OT 0 ITE sciatica tbincenetasadeie esentatasaia 
Multilateral Development Banks - Other 151 
Appropriation, Current ..............ccccccccsssessssssssssseessee eh scscnoclle snhaapnnessancAO bles caabdtanga 1,052,464 
ID innccldhdhcthcasncensscsssclbaddadidtioecesecscssonenth Ei saicscsccaileb acca: ctepssensaeiciatlaian sisiviameniceicindsats 131,154 
International organizations and programs 151 
OUI osiisssscainicbinsseincabensscicesos BA 244,648 I nssnentensme 212,000 
; 299,000 
is sated trace ccerunoemnnes canals 0 262,754 246,629 235,914 230,984 


Total International organizations and programs BA 244,648 226,115 209,000 212,000 
0 262,754 246,629 235,914 230,984 


Total Federal funds Multilateral Assistance....... BA 1,450,218 1,540,745 1,846,384 1,694,647 
0 1,497,538 1,548,600 1,562,011 1,622,182 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Funds Appropriated to the President—Con. 
International Development 


Assistance—Con. 
Agency for international Development 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Functional development assistance program 151 
Appropriation, Current ..............sscsssssssssssssesseeeessee BA 1,141,689 i iicisserssssiessnininiin 1,209,635 
* 1,190,000 
793 
a BA 104,956 = 26,000 
x 
IN I i iscscinnscesdaeaninctanen 0 1,473,515 1,272,382 1,271,890 1,249,619 
"63 ¥270 


1,246,645 1,234,526 229,793 
0 1,473,515 1,272,382 1,271,953 


Appropriation, CUrremt ...csccsscssssscssssssssssseessen BA 550,000 | 574,323 
* 565,000 
I static actaaticerrnsnsisansnnrensicns 0 30,443 251,760 365,655 442,524 
Total Sub-Saharan Africa, development assist 
thereat BA 550,000 550,000 565,000 574,323 
0 30,443 251,760 365,655 442,524 
Sahel development program 151 
RO aceite reli aacasssnssansssesessesentanvena 0 79,286 55,104 37,061 24,460 
Special assistance initiatives 151 
Se NR spss oe BA 4 200,000 7 200,000 
tiered secesonsiecctasigenconeanvoneceesonnen 0 7 150,000 7 180,000 
American schools and hospitals abroad 151 
Appropriation, Current .............cssscccccssssssssessseeeees BA 40,000 OI cvcasceessceccsnc 30,495 
x 30,000 
Nr cecas end acacapecanasansnsnted 0 33,064 40,418 35,603 32,043 
40,000 35,000 30,000 30,495 
0 33,064 40,418 35,603 32,043 
28,000 TOI aisonrescscsennessessianses 25,413 
* 25,000 
NI <nicesnscsicari cient Sinsclisiguasaiadataatis clesiiahaniesiiagaaaiandh 


34,004 45,376 33,165 29,421 


28,167 28,000 25,000 25,413 
34,004 45,376 33,165 29,421 





406,000 ROI icsscccssszsiarsrnmnen 
K 44] 684 
We 2 367,657 405505 431,939 «=—=«446,148 
Total Operating expenses Agency for Interna- 
tional Development ............ssssssssssssssseeeseee BA 406,000 418,000 447,684 


0 367,657 405,505 431,939 446,148 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


Account and functional code 


1988 
actual 


Funds Appropriated to the President—Con. 


International Development 
Assistance—Con. 


disability fund 153 
Appropriation, Current ..........sssssssscsscsscsssssssessseeeeeee 
i caksisicaicrincsinisrsininc RD acassninaiel 
Operating expenses of the Agency for International 

Development Office of Inspector General ie 
Appropriation, Current ................ccsssssscccssssseseesessees 
acne cdsscaniiencetionrasibe 

Total Operating expenses of the Agency for 

International Development Office of In- 
Spector General .........eesesessessssssssssseeeseeeees 





See footnotes at end of table. 


35,132 
35,132 


23,970 
17,696 


23,970 
17,696 


14 


25,000 


23,865 
(125,000) 


2,186 
4,350 


(12,000) 





1989 1990 1991 
estimate estimate 
40,147 40,107 
40,532 40,147 40,107 
TE sc vcssiecrtearse 32,189 
* 31,194 
26,673 29,818 31,249 
28,500 31,194 32,189 
26,673 29,818 31,249 
21,530 19,140 
¥ 4,306 12,440 
* (100,000) (100,000) 
4,207 6,563 
784 636 
* (3,500) 
(50,000) =” (75,000) 
30,000 I asiniseecesntasssice 
* 48,000 
“200 "850 
29,864 45,000 48,000 
¥ 200 ” 850 
(125,000) (100,000) (100,000) 
¥(—100,000) ”(—100,000) 
30,000 48,850 
29,864 45,200 48,850 
CR sincere eines 
x 5,000 
wv 5,000 
thn —- ee aaa 
”350 W435 
(12,000) GI ccnskcacsccinserchetence 
* (—3,500) 
(30,000) (50,000) (75,000) 
*(—50,000) ”(—75,000) 
a 
3,989 —995 —5,851 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Funds Appropriated to the President—Con. 
International Development 


Assistance—Con. 
Agency for international 
Development loans—revolving fund 151 
cts ait 0 in sicicsiesiimacas ecco ae 
Intragovernmental Funds: 
Advance acquisition of property—revolving fund 
151 
Ns aehichc sictiptidrnowspninnrnsse 0 en a ie 
Trust funds 
Miscellaneous trust funds, AID 151 
Appropriation, permanent, indefinite................... BA 11,033 5,000 5,000 5,000 
isaac tigiestiniteanie 0 17,445 5,000 5,000 5,000 
Summary 
Federal funds: 
(AS shown in detail above) .............cssscssscecseessseeee BA 
0 2,099,212 2,171,603 2,443,936 2,531,916 
Deductons for offsetting receipts: 
Proprictay rece rom the pubic BEN 433,999 © —49n000 = 455000 — 70000 
= : 353110  —39000 345,000 = — 340,000 
| LR BA 1,576,388 1,593,058 1,839,755 1,860,936 
0 1,312,163 1,391,603 1,643,936 1,721,916 
Trust funds: 
(AS shown in detail above) ...........scsscccsccccccecceceeeee BA 11,033 5,000 5,000 5,000 
0 17,445 5,000 5,000 5,000 
Deductions for offsetting receipts: 
Proprietary receipts from the public 151 Z ~ 11,083 5000 5000 ~ 5000 
UI sccrnincicknniassneicesinisnasassicon 0 OO asics ss cate ctac eee amecaceaiaiamaas 
Total Agency for International Development ..... BA 1,576,388 1,593,058 1,839,755 1,860,936 
0 1,318,575 1,391,603 1,643,936 1,721,916 
Trade and Development Program ¢ 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Trade and development program 151 
Appropriation, Current ...............ssssssssssssesssseeeeeesee BA 25,000 I acicsciitataeremees 25,413 
*25,000 
i snsiecttpttitieecinn 0 19,872 21,342 22,978 26,475 
Total Trade and development program.............. BA 


25,000 25,000 25,000 35,413 
0 19,872 21,342 22,978 26,475 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 
Funds Appropriated to the President—Con. 
International Development 
Assistance—Con. 
Peace Corps 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Peace Corps 151 
Appropriation, CUFTEME ...cccccsnsemeuertntntntntne BA 146,200 I eseethins 166,314 
* 163,614 
ieinent Bik csi 0 146,125 155,155 163,359 165,756 
Total Peace COMS..ccccccntetenementntstntntee BA 146,200 153,500 163,614 166,314 
0 146,125 155,155 163,359 165,756 
326 300 300 300 
306 300 300 300 


28,343 30,555 
71,971 11,337 

” (17,000) (17,264) 
(175,000) =” (177,713) 


— 110,388 —107,783 —110,238 — 118,656 
v_ ¥ —3,625 


(3,000) 

(23,000) (23,000) (17,000) (17,264) 
*(—17,000) (17,264) 

(200,000) (175,000) (175,000) (177,713) 
¥ (—175,000) ¥ (—177,713) 


Total Overseas Private Investment Corporation. 0 — 110,388 — 107,783 —110,844 —122,281 





28,343 30,555 
— 110,388 — 107,783 — 108,873 — 110,944 


13,000 ~—s>_16,600 16,932 17,211 
15,628 13,652 15,614 17,423 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Funds Appropriated to the President—Con. 
International Development 
Assistance—Con. 


African Development Foundation 


Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
151 

SON ars sescstnasstsscccasiasscnsi BA 7,000 OO nnn isis eset 
*9,000 *9,149 
OO i iets ean Uessaricnsinel 0 6,846 7,665 8,420 8,843 
Total African Development Foundation.............. BA 7,000 8,000 9,000 9,149 
0 6,846 7,665 8,420 8,843 


cccassascthatacaipesasipacbanasiosias BA 3,217,806 3,336,903 3,929,028 3,804,225 
0 2,887,784 3,030,234 3,307,445 3,451,651 


0 6,721 307 300 300 
International Monetary Programs 


Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
United States quota, International Monetary 
Fund 155 
tees 0 SSS See 
Maintenance of value adjustments, International 
Fund 155 
Appropriation, permanent, indefinite................... BA Firetree accitentemnaaee 
Enhanced structural adjustment facility 155 
PP hiisccitticcsannsasninsintne BA 7 150,000 
cc cece ges esha 0 73,000 75,000 
Total Federal funds International Monetary 
la csassec eases BA nwa. | ae 
0 ca RIPE antnssasinasobonnatinniein 3,000 5,000 
Military Sales Programs 
Federal funds 
Public Enterprise Funds: 
Special defense acquisition fund 155 
Outlays xs. © 13,379 —27,922 —57,186 —59,541 


(236,865) (236,865) (325,000) (325,000) 


8,128,932 8,012,000 7,830,000 7,195,000 
(8,964,275) (8,594,000) (8,330,000) (7,855,000) 
0 9,057,318 8,719,000 8,450,000 7,963,000 


0 13,379 —27,922 —57,186 —59,541 


BA 8,128,932 8,012,000 7,830,000 7,195,000 
0 9,057,318 8,719,000 8,450,000 7,963,000 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 








1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Funds Appropriated to the President—Con. 
Military Sales Programs—Con. 


Deductions for offsetting receipts: 
Proprietary receipts from the public 185 8964275 8594000 8390000 —7,855,000 
ee BA «835,343 «582,000 500,000 — 660,000 
0 93,043 125,000 «120,000 ~—=—=—«08,000 
Total Military Sales PYOGTAIS .cneecanone BA 835,343 «582,000 500,000 — 660,000 
0 106,422 97,078 62,814 48,459 





Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Central American reconciliation assistance 152 
I iseeencannineetttiaocnseanmncoesosneosiets BA 27,700 I iin A I sacctstamoniacson 
12,301 I ice a eR acacia 
7,128 

16,531 270 
432 IR ccsceascsasoesctonce wabcianeicensamienccocigos 
esc ceaicstieatmtacame BA 34,828 I ici osccn, cahessaattignncnnneics 
0 29,264 TERI fect iicescerteses sotdoeetinieadnenene 


Summary 
Federal funds: 
(As Show tn otal SDV) ne BA 13,466,502 12,826,609 «14,187,932 «13,782,974 
0 127.983 «7,573,817 «12,690,105 12,407,830 
Deductions for offsetting receipts: 
Say Seay Nee Os pe a ? 433.939  —430000 455000 —470,000 
i : 70,152 976.585 150000 —202990 
ad . 471,009  —715135 148482 ~~ — 770,620 
Total Federal fUGS cocoons BA 12,491,402 «10,704,889 «12,834,450 12,339,364 
0 7152883 5452097 11,336,623 10,964,220 
Tent fants 
(AS shown in detail aD0Ve) .............:crssvvesssesssseeeeees BA 8,140,295 8,017,300 7,835,300 7,200,300 
0 9,075,072. 8724307 «8,455,300 ‘7,968,300 
Deductions for offsetting receipts: 


— 11,033 —5,000 —5,000 —5000 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


Funds Appropriated to the President—Con. 
Summary—Con. 
195.  —3.964275  — 8596000 © —8,330,000 — 7.855.000 
IT I cass ccssnssseaisinstensssccnee BA — 835,013 —581,700 — 499,700 — 659,700 


0 99,764 125,307 120,300 108,300 


Total Funds Appropriated to the President........ BA —-11,656,389 10,123,189 +=—12,334,750 11,679,664 
0 7,252,647 5,577,404 = 11,456,923 11,072,520 


Department of Agriculture 
Office of the Secretary 


Federal funds 
5,710 5,953 6,115 6,272 
4,434 5,953 6,094 6,272 
1,585 2,328 50 50 
41 4,004 50 50 


24,916 25,922 27,054 28,180 





23,010 29,959 26,863 28,180 
2,000 5,000 25,688 25,688 
708 6,087 25,471 25,688 
68,969 70,764 74,268 74,378 
66,449 70,764 74,271 74,378 
1,308 1494 1494 1494 
951 1,494 1,494 1,494 
5,708 4,708 WT 
1,455 10,416 3,750 1,001 
BA 102,901 107,888 132,254 129,740 
0 92,573 118,720 131,849 130,741 
Office of Governmental and Public 
Affairs 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
of Governmental and Public Affairs 352 
Appropriation, CUrTemt ....ccsocseossnsensensensensee BA 8,673 8,859 9,068 9,219 
eases incepucoseapieiadsasaastony 0 8,520 8,859 9,077 9,219 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 
Account and functional code actual 


Department of Agriculture—Con. 


Office of the Inspector General 


50,510 


50,510 











Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Office of the Inspector General 352 
Appropriation, CUFTOMt ....cccssosssesssssssssssesesesee BA 48,795 
I sinicciceaiacianltindinees 0 48,609 
Office of the General Counsel 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Office of the General Counsel 352 
Appropriation, Current ............c.u:csssssecssseesssvseerssses BA 18,734 
SEE tn 0 18,543 
Agricultural Research Service 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Agricultural Research Service 352 
540,684 
514,155 
15,300 
— — 
15,300 
23,113 
Miscellaneous contributed funds 352 
: 3,123 
eR ee eae BA 555,984 
0 537,268 
Total net funds Agricultural Research Serv- 
Sel AE a a BA 3,509 
0 3,123 
Cooperative State Research Service 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Cooperative State Research Service 352 
Appropriation, CUrTemnt ............cccscsecssssssssssssssssssssees BA 349,169 
2,850 
301,775 
Total Cooperative State Research Service.......... BA 352,019 
0 301,775 


See footnotes at end of table. 


563,381 
550,459 


10,631 


30,127 


16,021 


30,127 


579,402 


580,586 


5,000 


5,000 


338,067 


2,850 
342,485 


340,917 


342,485 


1990 1991 
estimate estimate 
52,530 53,871 
52,148 53,871 
22,340 21,966 
22,340 21,966 
581,118 592,237 
583,004 592,237 
18,500 18,500 
8,500 18,500 
16,105 18,500 
5,000 5,000 
5,000 5,000 
599,618 610,737 
599,109 610,737 
5,000 5,000 
5,000 5,000 
295,398 295,685 
tiie a 
295,398 
376,592 348,553 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Department of Agriculture—Con. 


357,963 361,370 324,840 325,167 
317,529 352,982 326,955 330,135 


12,194 13,268 14,947 15,165 
12,359 13,519 14,719 15,165 





National Agricultural Statistics 
Service 


Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Salaries and expenses 352 
Appropriation, Current ................cossssscssssssssssssseeees BA 61,176 63,588 71,038 66,310 
a cecschdansascen 0 57,801 63,089 70,026 66,310 
Trust funds 
Miscellaneous contributed funds 352 
Appropriation, permanent, indefinite...................... BA 165 200 200 200 
Ni sicccacciccvasnabicheecdicdiuscessiicuiasiaipnciainnians 0 275 200 200 200 
Economic Research Service 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Salaries and expenses 352 
Appropriation, Current ................ccvcssccsssssessseesesseess BA 48,186 49,336 51,714 53,308 
Ni ecccboleltah i cccsccnscnsenentetbtacicacositesnctscnaseoste 0 47,153 49,030 50,702 53,308 
Trust funds 
Miscellaneous contributed funds 352 
Appropriation, permanent, indefinite...................... BA 91 200 200 200 
nici 0 63 200 200 200 


World Agricultural Outlook Board 
Federal funds 


World agricultural outlook board 352 


1,730 1,820 2,045 2,102 
1,747 1,799 2,027 2,102 





Appropriation, 92,217 95,417 98,620 99,769 
sc asics ees cscs 0 84,354 93,466 98,509 99,769 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Department of Agriculture—Con. 
Office of International Cooperation 
and Development 


Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Salaries and expenses 352 
Appropriation, Current ..........ccsvsssssssseccssssnssesseeeeeee BA 5,295 5,319 4,983 5,074 
Nei eacailtiateantacseakicsis cecsecissiiaisbemsti 0 14,587 5,319 4,983 5,074 
Scientific or overseas (foreign currency S 
gram 
Appropriation, Current ..........cssssssssssccsssssssssseeeeeees BA 1,500 BN cisnccsssassscanniccsen 
RRS SE 0 3,563 1,000 400 121 
Trust funds 
Miscellaneous contributed funds 352 
Appropriation, permanent, indefinite..................... BA 3,213 3,935 3,935 3,935 
a rstesegctenecn oroeetaccenc ps ceceacerceoess 0 5,186 3,935 3,935 3,935 
Total Federal funds Office of International Co- 
operation and Development .................: BA 6,795 6,319 4,983 5,074 
0 18,150 6,319 5,383 5,195 
Total Trust funds Office of International Coop- 
ion and Development..............--sssss« BA 3,213 3,935 


3,935 3,935 
0 5,186 3,935 3,935 3,935 


Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Expenses, Public Law 480, foreign assistance pro- 
grams, Agri 151 
UIE sscsssccessistonssessscsonseccescsette BA 1,059,596 1,098,100 930,945 1,056,000 
¥ 739,530  —736,371 
ca ici ccccscrcicns 0 1,059,596 1,098,100 930,945 1,056,000 


© —739,530 ” —736,371 


sistance programs, Agriculture ............... BA 1,059,596 1,098,100 191,415 319,629 
0 1,059,596 1,098,100 191,415 319,629 


Public law 480 loan subsidies 151 
Appropriation, CUrTennt .............ccccsssssssssscsscssssesseeees BA “531,864 519,847 
csc elastin crmrptescciccasicacsascccgs 0 W 531,864 519,847 

Total Federal funds Foreign Assistance Pro- 
cise cic BA 1,059,596 1,098,100 723,279 839,476 


0 1,059,596 1,098,100 723,279 839,476 


Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Salaries and expenses 351 
Appropriation, Current ...........ccccssssscsssssssssssssssseeee BA cise, susiesibboasscketisaie 
cca icscanicasbcasantane 0 —12,671 SI ican caiete Dap ccsecocaceceotnpaientgnnse 
Rural clean water program 304 
a iinet 0 5,207 4,990 4,558 3,033 
Agricultural conservation program 302 
RO asissssssosecttiecinisonissnsoncsosscil BA 176,935 176,935 8,000 8,000 
ac has acces 0 202,741 166,283 103,513 90,843 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 


Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 
Department of Agriculture—Con. 
atest Stabilization and 
Service—Con. 
5,452 10,420 10,420 
5,037 10,046 10,177 


1,802,539 1,202,000 1,663,961 
1,651,966 1,771,212 1,944,310 





NU iii eral la 

48371 48371 

9,808 7,841 6,796 

1787 48,371 

9,000 8371 8371 

0 8,744 9,808 8,628 15,167 
Emergency conservation program 453 

I I as ssinigeninstenecinnig BA 1,000 | ___ a  P 

ic case cance ae 4,763 7,742 TD ccrisnenicssticaiies 
Dairy indemnity program 351 

Appropriation, Current ...............cccsssssssssssssceeeeessee BA 95 Wb scsansaninpieli i seinipeoitgtlict 

ah pc scacccicicnsincnosi 0 545 971 Wit cca. 
Forestry incentives program 302 

Appropriation, Current .............csssssccccsssssesssssseeseesee BA 11,891 I ie cceccecernssssttcsenigis 

haste saicsscasentncacceeensieheisesnisonssiate 0 12,373 11,471 8,917 3,669 
Total Federal funds Agricultural Stabilization 

HON SOPVICE.........cceeevenssessees - 1,289,179 2,011,722 1,228,791 1,690,752 


516,747 1,861,903 1,916,014 2,067,199 


Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Administrative and operating expenses 351 
Appropriation, Current ..............csssssssssssssseeessseeseee BA 200,000 201,992 225,626 276,681 
cece 0 188,163 195,669 214,754 253,195 
Public Enterprise Funds: 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation fund 351 
er BA 228,523 112,000 162,939 203,317 
ecco 0 222,375 1,049,142 370,764 303,370 
Total Federal funds Federal Crop insurance 
Wi scccscccccsssciescnaceasstchesses BA 428,523 479,998 


o 
= 
= 
8 


313,992 388,565 
1,244,811 585,518 556,565 


"797,950 706,650 
* 797,950 706,650 





50,000 170,000 
49,172 178,208 
peice ae (170,000) 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 











1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 
Department of Agriculture—Con. 
Commodity Credit Corporation—Con. 
BA 152,130 4,527 97,817 
BA J — 1,100,000 / — 1,900,000 
34,580 W _ 56,412 
BA — 10,929,150 15,099,398 12,727,779 +—-12,794,538 
Ee scene orass socctssereeerietieatiin. anccdennioenaalanscs 
0 12,174,834 13,894,812 11,785,725 12,892,355 
—1,100,000 / —1,900,000 
34,580 ” —56,412 
(7,157) (7,200) (7,630) (7,630) 
BA 11,081,280 15,103,925 11,750,868 —10,935,943 
0 12,174,834 13,894,812 10,720,305 10,935,943 
BA 11,131,280 1 12,668,818 11,642,593 
0 12,224,006 14,073,020 11,650,105 11,642,593 
Office of Rural Development Policy 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Salaries and expenses 452 
Se ee hit isis ccna Dini, cineca thet cseowsssisee 
Rural Electrification Administration 
Federal funds 
30,868 31,284 30,862 29,773 
27,505 32,985 31,757 29,880 
327,675 
327,675 
28,710 
28,710 
78,106 ” 16,388 
11,075 ¥ 20,076 
(1,365,000) * (1,365,000) 
19,163 ¥ 10,138 
1,150 4,633 
(125,000) (125,000) 
1,309 1,447 1,329 1,331 
1,052 1,416 1,404 1,390 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


Account and functional code 


1988 
actual 


1989 1990 
estimate estimate 


1991 
estimate 


Department of Agriculture—Con. 


Rural ne Administration— 





ecb iceiaceialabainassededbleieesies BA 
0 
Rural telephone bank 452 
Appropriation, iefinite.......ecsccsoccccsseseee BA 
Authority to borrow, permanent, indefinite............ BA 
cacti ee ccticiaticcciccais 0 
Limitation on direct loan obligations .......cc.c... 
Total Rural telephone bank...................ccocescsve: BA 
0 
Total Federal funds Rural Electrification Ad- 
PO ini heacsncinciteallscnsansstanny BA 
0 
Farmers Home Administration 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Salaries and expenses 452 
Appropriation, CUrremt ...........ssssssssccsessssssseessesee BA 
FOR ce ee 0 
Rural water and waste disposal grants 452 
ANI hscsnceccnscsatcsttisciescsnnsananscosess BA 
a a cade ladalihstcedee clacton 0 
Rural community fire protection grants 452 
Appropriation, Current ............ccssssssssssssssssecesssessee BA 
Ns ccnisatansans 0 
A Rural housing for domestic farm labor 604 
f Appropriation, Current ..................ccoseecsssessscsseeessnee BA 
t Screg teeeit te tare sss eeeecocsiacspcocuie 0 


452 





0 
: 
Rural housing insurance fund loan subsidies 371 
' Appropriation, current 
AS a 0 









See footnotes at end of table. 


240-000 O - 1989 - 14 QL 3 


(1,590,133) 


906,272 
— 2,093,290 


—117,024 


1,294,834 
— 1,825,372 


408,441 
397,427 


109,395 
136,054 


3,091 
2,840 


9,513 
7,488 


ina ssenstncsibsbani's 

DDT erecsssccisisccstiamanan 
— 226,230 410,305 
7 —511,791 
"477 

(ROG TIE) anrsccsesiticcrornads 
7 (1,365,000) 


7 (1,365,000) 


¥ (—1,365,000) * (— 1,365,000) 


11 


15,291 
— 226,230 — 11,009 


7 —57,911 
88,101 57,911 


16,063 41,218 
7—76,411 

¥ 7,208 

(177,045) (125,000) 
¥ (—125,000) 


IE riieserseiiteiattiens 
16,063 —42,401 


1,605,833 129,460 


193,944 —98,024 


415,517 418,334 

411,933 414,700 

109,395 75,000 

151,441 128,323 
ET 

2,970 2,150 

9,513 5,000 

12,636 12,636 

38,600 

” 1,863 

® (200,000) 

(195,700) 

98,370 

” 43,128 

¥ (100,000) 


39,575 
72,054 

© — 32,338 
(125,000) 


¥ (—125,000) 


5,000 
10,242 


” 41,190 
” 10,648 
¥ (200,000) 
(195,700) 


¥ 94,410 
¥79,717 
” (100,000) 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 
Account and functional code actual 


1989 
estimate 


Department of Agriculture—Con. 


Farmers Home Administration—Con. 











8,000 8,000 

6,938 6,483 

12,500 12,500 

12,674 12,218 

713 500 

258 500 

19,140 19,140 

18,880 19,851 

6,500 

520 9,500 

3,605,153 3,467,596 

1,152,128 3,757,245 

earl thccchssisiindcusipases 0 2,617,671 3,435,238 
Limitation on administrative expenses................... (16,515) (100,000) 
Limitation on direct loan obligations ..................... (1,049,337) (1,617,156) 
Limitation on guaranteed loan commitments......... (1,254,879) (2,777,000) 
Total Agricultural credit insurance fund............ BA 4,757,281 7,224,841 

0 2,617,671 3,435,238 

6 58 

(500) (500) 

2,964,249 3,660,061 

149,587 182,428 

3,479,998 527,905 

3,611,339 - 3,294,690 

Limitation on administrative expenses................... (275,310) (290,310) 
Limitation on direct loan obligations ..............0»»»- (1,844,990) (1,844,990) 
Total Rural housing insurance fund ............... BA 6,593,834 4,370,394 

0 3,611,339 3,294,690 


1990 1991 
estimate estimate 

"9,440 "9,064 

- "4211 

(14,000) (14,000) 

sina 1 ae 

10,000 10,000 

10,125 10,000 

360,000 405,000 

34,689 89,013 

250 250 

250 250 

15,000 15,000 

19,504 16,905 

pemaate = eae 


"312,180 = "274,600 

¥ 236,968 ¥ 263,105 

” (700,000) —_ (300,000) 
™ (3,000,000) (3,000,000) 


4,462,159 6,297,225 

CEU OIG sccnnnssecenssorensor 
1,958,425 1,627,508 
— 683,340” —470,793 
(100,000) (75,000) 


(700,000) (500,000) 

” (—700,000) ” (—500,000) 
(3,000,000) (3,000,000) 

” ( — 3,000,000) Y ( —3,000,000) 
5,088,067 6,297,225 
1,275,085 1,156,715 

84 —23 

2677897 = 2,761,899 
218,945 244,285 

7 —1,692,000 7 140,400 
*—8000 ™”—46,000 


*(—100,000) ¥ (—100,000) 


2,896,242 3,006, 
— 104,606 1,405,963 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 
Account and functional code actual 


1989 
estimate 


Department of Agriculture—Con. 





1990 
estimate 


1991 
estimate 


Farmers Home Administration—Con. 
835,182 1,596,047 
2,460,361 

449,808 595,803 
Limitation on direct loan obligations ....................« (426,080) (426,080) 
Limitation on guaranteed loan commitments......... (95,700) (295,700) 
Total Rural development insurance fund........... BA 3,295,543 1,596,047 
0 449,808 595,803 

Rural development loan fund 452 
Appropriation, Current ......ssssccssssscsssssssesseeeeeee BA 7,500 11,000 
SO nisin aninnnnstineistsnntaigiinannsiiil 0 212 10,030 
Limitation on direct loan obligations ...........s...... (14,000) (14,000) 
Total Rural development loan fund ................ BA 7,500 11,000 
0 212 10,030 

Total Federal funds Farmers Home Administra- 
iiitiisanelasiacccreeeanemiacect BA 15,231,451 13,786,438 
0 7,276,960 7,979,028 

Soil Conservation Service 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 

Conservation operations 302 
Appropriation, Current ...................ccsccescseessecsneeseees BA 444,391 465,368 
ici 0 449,699 475,291 
8,651 8,651 
8,515 8,846 
12,051 12,051 
9,439 13,348 
175,873 172,373 
184,698 181,780 
20,474 20,474 
20,823 20,979 
25,120 25,120 








26,826 


¥ (—195,700) 


1,474,499 


820,595 


12,000 
” — 14,000 
13,772 
¥—1,400 
(14,000) 


¥ (—14,000) 


— 2,000 
12,372 


10,799,582 


2,920,020 


474,750 
477,069 


7,830 
7,945 


9,600 
9,747 


96,100 
155,997 


18,623 
21,593 


24,487 
24,873 


 (—200,000) 
(195,700) 


¥ (—195,700) 


1,166,654 


664,211 


(14,000) 


¥ (—14,000) 


—1,909 
7,646 


11,818,188 


4,255,516 


E 


485,397 


8,022 
8,022 


9,810 
9,810 


97,611 
119,303 


18,824 
21,721 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Department of Agriculture—Con. 
Soil Conservation Service—Con. 


iation, permanent, indefinite) ............. BA 100 100 100 100 
Neen i ccadeisisosienal 0 100 100 100 100 
Total Miscellaneous contributed funds.............. BA 311 


560 560 560 
0 1,144 1,925 1,695 1,922 


Total Federal funds Soii Conservation Service... BA 686,560 704,037 631,390 644,623 
0 700,321 727,070 697,224 670,673 


Total Trust funds Soil Conservation Service....... BA 311 560 560 560 
0 1,144 1,925 1,695 1,922 
Animal and Plant Health Inspection 
Service 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 

Salaries and expenses 352 
Appropriation, Current ...............ccccsssseecessssseseeessese BA 329,330 331,207 332,756 314,179 
d — 68,056 a — 68,056 
siete lactis distil seahe taiiibiacecees 0 330,682 331,207 346,427 314,179 
7 —68,056 7 —68,056 
Total Salaries and expemnses..............cocccsssesse: BA 329,330 331,207 264,700 246,123 
0 330,682 331,207 278,371 246,123 

Buildings and facilities 352 
Appropriation, Current ............cccccssccssseecessssseesseseees BA 2,246 2,546 15,172 3,672 
arate ccscencercetiaatoslanssecacchesomcee 0 4011 4,400 12,554 3,672 

Trust funds 

Miscellaneous trust funds 352 
Appropriation, permanent, indefinite...................... BA 5,039 5,000 5,000 5,000 
rs esheets aeettcecnsesseonsst 0 5,309 5,000 5,000 5,000 





SP aicanreniacicascccaniiy BA 331,576 333,753 279,872 249,795 
0 334,693 335,607 290,925 249,795 


ID Bil ccssscesscorenl BA 5,039 5,000 5,000 5,000 
0 5,309 5,000 5,000 5,000 


Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Salaries and expenses 352 ’ 
Appropriation, Current .............cccssccsssssssessesesssssseees BA 7,020 8,115 8,255 8,472 
A. SE 0 7,239 8,115 8,255 8,472 
Public Enterprise Funds: 
Inspection and weighing services 352 
rasan cttracheaacscncessccteeticaseassnescsoacccceccccclans 0 ID sicscic es cecpcicass ogcqeretlemmeamnes pine epeatiteeaaes 
Total Federal funds Federal Grain Inspection 
ees BA 7,020 8,115 8,255 8,472 
0 2,293 8,115 8,255 8,472 


See footnotes at end of table. 


a A ath ETO 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 





190 


32,242 
J 4,246 
39,469 
4 —4246 


27,996 
35,223 


522,746 
363,247 
7 —6,685 


522,746 
356,562 


85,979 
85,979 


556,242 
398,080 


85,979 
85,979 


1,395 
1,581 


1991 
estimate 


363,547 
355,540 


85,979 
85,979 


399,581 
391,574 


85,979 
85,979 


1,539 
1,539 


431,898 


1988 1989 
Account and functional code actual estimate 
Department of Agriculture—Con. 
Agricultural Marketing Service 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Marketing services 
32,409 33,373 
36,635 40,361 
32,409 33,3 
36,635 40,361 
942 
716 1,164 
5,676 5,500 
4,500 5,500 
366,742 405,873 
382,040 382,240 
Total Funds for a markets, 
income, and supply (section 32)............. 366,742 405,873 
j 382,040 382,240 
tia ee ee 
i Trust funds 
' Miscellaneous trust funds 352 
Appropriation, permanent, indefinite................... 82,473 85,979 
atte Ui li stscamscnctsaidaetbiscnninseneennesid 88,831 63,088 
Milk market orders assessment fund 351 
i siamese ieintelacietacebicesiay NG siemens 3,282 
i Total Federal funds Agricultural Marketing 
Oe ee tERi a sanotcsicunmaeteensaageancs 405,769 445,688 
: 423,951 429,265 
Total Trust funds Agricultural Marketing Serv: 
Oc aa accsssccle ee tcaccasinasatees 82,473 85,979 
88,831 66,370 
Office of Transportation 
Federal funds 
t General and Special Funds: 
; Office of Transportation 352 
f Appropriation, Current ..............cscsccccsssssssssseeeeeeees 2,397 2,397 
ate ili ticassossase itcatigtaaanaicccbinl 2,489 2,397 
Food Safety and Inspection Service 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Salaries and expenses 554 
Appropriation, Current .................ccsssssecsssseeseessssneee 392,009 
si teal ects cknsssnubsssasassbbcicsadascstis 389,757 








422,799 
422,799 


431,898 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 
Account and functional code actual 


1989 
estimate 


Department of Agriculture—Con. 


Food nd | 
Safety a oe 


Trust funds 


1,043 
1,129 





Appropriation, Current .............scccssssessssssssssssssesssees BA 85,828 
cet soto ascccccosssssnuisabsnsnesceoncesie 0 84,831 
Food stamp program 605 
Appropriation, Current ......ccascsssssssesseesssesseesne BA — 12,638,880 
I snctssaepiaimcimsesesicdoey 0 12,264,964 
Total Food stamp Program .............ccccccsscssssess BA 


12,638,880 
0 12,264,964 


879,250 
880,261 


21,500 
18,342 


21,500 
18,342 





679,826 


Appropriation, permanent ..............ccvcsssssssecsssssees BA 3,817,803 
acini 0 4,286,242 


Total Child nutrition programs................ssscessss BA 4,497,629 
0 4,286,242 


IIE sonst eS cinscnsivscsnana BA 1,852,363 
ricci inse pce tnt aver 0 1,852,446 


Appropriation, Current ................csssscssssssseseesssseesees BA 194,108 
ee i aicisciccacca aca 0 193,937 


Total Federal funds Food and Nutrition Service BA 20,169,558 
0 19,581,023 


See footnotes at end of table. 


1,050 


1,050 


89,223 
88,954 


12,690,705 
12,867,642 


12,690,705 
12,867,642 


908,250 
908,010 


19,925 
23,626 


7 —3,583 


19,925 


20,043 


497,544 

7 — 80,348 
4,093,272 
4,697,508 


7 —68,793 


4,510,468 


4,628,715 


1,979,362 


~ 2,000,883 


239,147 
243,023 


(40,000) 


20,437,080 


20,757,270 


1990 
estimate 


1,150 


1,150 


96,830 
96,357 


13,263,485 
7 —79,921 
12,780,781 


7—10,147 


13,183,564 


12,710,634 


825,000 
825,166 


20,449 
7 —19,749 
22,113 


7 —15,943 


6,170 


683,426 
7 935,334 
4,156,554 
4,989,036 


7 —811,331 


3,914,646 


4,177,705 


2,023,390 
2,021,235 


246,510 
245,302 


(40,000) 


20,290,640 


20,082,569 


1991 
estimate 


1,150 


1,150 


88,423 
94,558 


13,817,419 
J _90,663 
13,809,551 


7 —89,349 


13,726,756 


13,720,202 


825,000 
825,000 


22,823 
7 —21,481 
23,202 


7 —21,110 


1,342 


2,092 


1,249,484 
7 — 1,003,356 
4,156,554 
5,348,584 


4 —995,167 


4,402,682 
4,353,417 


2,087,637 
2,083,500 


244,475 
243,497 


(32,000) 


21,376,315 


21,322,266 


a 


ood 


Sto ee 


Pe 


pooper 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


Account and functional code 


1988 


estimate —s_ estimate 


Department of Agriculture—Con. 


Human Nutrition Information Service 
Federal funds 


Packers and Stockyards 
Administration 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Packers and Stockyards Administration 352 
Appropriation, current 
Outlays 





Agricultural Cooperative Service 


Federal funds 


General and Special Funds: 
Salaries and expenses 352 





Reappropriation, indefinite....................s.ssscsesecseee BA 
a sccecaeadae eae elses saesetagencacconaasboae 0 
Total National forest system..............cssssssssssses Hy 

Construction 302 
Appropriation, Current .............ccccsssssssssssesesssssssesses BA 
see e ee 0 

Forest research 302 
Appropriation, Current ................ccsssssssssesssseseeesessse BA 
ec iiss casconcnesshicncptolgliossansacnaciog 0 

State and private forestry 302 
Appropriation, CUrTENE ..............:sccssesesssssesseeseeeeseee BA 
Outlays 





actual 


8,623 
10,621 


9,402 
9,240 


4611 
4,517 


214,078 
243,214 


132,510 
135,758 


79,869 
74,430 


37,000 
—48 





35,999 
26,363 


1989 1990 1991 
estimate 
8,823 9,468 9,598 
8,910 9,200 9,598 
9,562 9,562 10,150 
9,562 9,633 10,150 
4,655 2,303 2,533 
4,655 2,968 2,533 
1329488 «1,265,614 1,290,331 
"250,000 
1 258,139 / — 262,361 
C seapiheerscsah e905, ..° 008 
1,316,512 1,246,116 ‘1,287,043 
4°250,000 
4180697 / —261,799 
1,588,605 1,007,475 1,027,970 
1566512 1,065,419 ‘1,025,244 
225,518 221,000 224,020 
213,563 219,941 223,348 
137,867 133,799 136,306 
129,347 134,816 135,686 
86,668 48,606 49,070 
91,225 53,567 48,948 
1781,992 286,214 
2197,394 285,653 











Account and functional code 





1988 
actual 


49,076 
63,339 


966 
247 


385 
92 


5,610 
4,976 


84,007 
145,201 


84,007 


0 145,201 


300,761 
305,025 


300,761 


0 305,025 


7,716 


1989 
estimate 


Department of Agriculture—Con. 
Forest Service—Con. 


3,946 
4,265 


64,205 
49,392 


966 
966 


408 
5,805 
73,125 
58,500 


— 40,000 


130,341 


72,294 
130,341 


355,954 
343,919 


355,954 
_ 343,919 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1990 
estimate 


9,000 
17,500 
7,200 
76,000 


16,500 
13,200 


4,700 
4,646 


5,554 
39,656 


1,068 
1,058 


1,070 
989 


5,852 
5,856 


140,747 
128,228 


140,747 
128,228 


1 — 64,254 
362,133 
359,830 

7 —46,699 


297,879 
313,131 


1991 
estimate 


9,000 
17,500 


17,500 


16,500 
16,500 


4,700 
4,700 


5,641 
11,454 


1,068 
1,068 


140,747 
140,747 


140,747 
140,747 


7 —63,521 
371,910 
371,910 

7 —63,718 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


Account and functional code 


1988 
actual 


1989 
estimate 


Department of Agriculture—Con. 
Forest Service—Con. 





Summary 
Federal funds: 


Trust funds: 


(As shown in detail above) ................ccc0sss«« 


Deductions for offsetting receipts: 
Proprietary receipts from the public 


See footnotes at end of table. 


303 


eSeEeeRs “FS 


eg 


296,334 
706,753 


296,334 
706,753 





2,147,858 
1,947,756 


327,244 
740,223 


56,273,323 
44,619,951 


—1,070,200 


55,203,123 
43,549,751 


424,673 
845,324 


— 296,334 


— 95,844 


32,495 
453,146 


55,235,618 
44,002,897 


4 250,000 
267,748 


265,037 


517,748 


265,037 


sé 


5,333 
(5,333) 
4,008 


2,651,351 
2,620,606 


553,111 


299,075 


60,805,908 
53,467,372 


—1,171,234 


—8071 


59,626,603 
52,288,067 


657,363 
386,759 


—517,748 


— 101,924 


37,691 


— 232,913 


39,664,294 
52,055,154 


1990 
estimate 


315,117 


308,067 


315,117 


308,067 


2,166,242 
2,202,290 


345,147 


343,210 


52,002,173 
43,587,966 


— 1,091,103 
7 —82,017 
—9,000 


4~—7,500 


50,812,553 
42,398,346 


447,221 
446,419 


—I15,117 


—102,024 


30,080 
29,278 


50,842,633 
42,427,624 


1991 
estimate 


315,117 


315,117 


315,117 


315,117 





53,565,073 
46,370,293 


—1,105,129 
4 —107,043 
—9,000 

7 —7,500 


52,336,401 
45,141,621 


447,221 
448,583 


—H15,117 


— 102,024 


31,442 


52,366,481 
45,173,063 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


Account and functional code 


1988 


actual 


1989 1990 1991 


Department of Commerce 


General Administration 


Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Salaries and expenses 376 
ch lahat le cssssascssosiciDhietebenossorcennsssn 
Office of the inspector General 
a 
Special foreign currency program 
(ed ee 
Grants and loans administration 
anise sssnlgtatnssancesansiccectacis 
Economic development assistance programs 
I ci iB cescnlbd lea diddatesaseasesercls 0 
Limitation on guaranteed loan commitments......... 
Total Economic development assistance pro- 
aici tcesnicitainitnssttincisn BA 
0 
Miscellaneous iati 
(Other advancement of commerce) 376 
(Appropriation, Current) ................ccccscssessesecese BA 
(Area and regional development) 452 
NN a cerssennenecnritn 0 
(Disaster relief and insurance) 453 
er et ee 0 
tcc. 504 ; 
Total Miscellaneous appropriations..................... _ 
Public Enterprise Funds: 
Economic development revolving fund 452 
dase ss 0 
Intragovernmental Funds: 
Working capital fund 376 
IN sc Nese asco cicSeePeenicecncencnanisds 0 
Trust funds 
Gifts and bequests 376 
Appropriation, permanent, indefinite...............r# BA 
hiss cssisccascainiescnncesss aibbta 0 
Total Federal funds General Administration ...... - 
Total Trust funds General Administration.......... ’ 


See footnotes at end of table. 





210,614 


(187,500) 


182,028 


210,614 


—1541 
—46 


—1541 
43 


— 63,444 


391 
372 


244,433 
215,264 


391 
372 


29,009 29,466 

28,519 29,606 

14,341 14,496 

13,739 14,289 

20,000 9,400 

20,579 10,693 

198,295 167,087 115,103 
A304 A 
NID sssssssccibccinetersios Sovicpnsccamnestieoneroe 
PN isis ean anee wkcetocstierinaions 

I csiesssscchilln dln tecscessninblasoiaie 
IL candi tl ence 
= 21,200 = 4,000 = 5,000 
200 200 200 

200 200 200 
245,743 63,350 53,362 
239,567 225,480 164,247 
200 200 200 

200 200 200 


— 


SRNR 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Department of Commerce—Con. 
Bureau of the Census 


Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 

Salaries and expenses 376 
Appropriation, Current ...csasossocsscsssssssessseeneeee BA 94,835 96,035 116,635 120,381 
ee en 0 82,649 114,579 114,369 119,969 

Periodic censuses and programs 376 
I Ticis Sosscisdtssatesnainssinnsicicagaati BA 346,444 517,304 1,380,579 311,364 
- MED ........sangald ntiateaienee 


557,008 1,472,244 291,484 


559,316 1,380,579 311,364 
557,008 1,472,244 291,484 


655,351 1,497,214 431,745 
671,587 1,586,613 411,453 





32,079 32,899 32,861 33,163 
eee eee 0 32,438 32,759 32,865 33,130 
Economic Development Assistance 
Regional Development Program 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Regional development programs 452 
Si cecskaadstheiaiesttaanscighglaiinssdegn 0 72 We seacteecrcnthven eatmctesnshenk 
Promotion of Industry and 
Commerce 
International Trade Administration 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Operations and administration 376 
Appropriation, CUrremt .....ccsscccssesssssscsesseeseeee BA 161,432 167,502 174,591 175,586 
eS 0 160,922 166,784 176,533 174,989 
Participation in United States expositions 376 
aaa acs Sere 0 =i OE scandens nada: 
Total Federal funds International Trade Admin- 
ee eens BA 161,432 167,502 174,591 175,586 
0 160,921 167,189 176,533 174,989 
Export Administration 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Operations and administration 376 
Appropriation, Current .....ccsccscesssesssesssesseesee BA 37,465 40,106 42,284 43,419 


Reece apecasaescessceef MR Raccicccsessall 0 26,902 35,923 41,515 42,871 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 
Account and functional code actual 


169 


Department of Commerce—Con. 


Promotion of Industry and 
Commerce—Con. 


Minority Business Development 
Agency 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Minority business development 376 
Appropriation, CUrTemt ..............ccsccsssssssssssssessesesssee BA 39,705 
(RR ae nee a le CS Ei 0 40,346 


Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Salaries and expenses 376 
Appropriation, Current .................scccssssseececccessseseee BA 11,724 
ac re 0 11,954 


250,326 
0 240,123 


Science and Technology 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration 


Appropriation, Current ..............csccssssscsssesecsseeeseese BA 1,154,412 


A IR scssctsicanie 0 1,191,064 


1,154,412 
1,191,064 


156 





13,800 
11,837 


261,113 


248,640 


1,257,252 
42,500 


1,241,561 
414,756 


1,259,752 


1,256,317 


170 
3,000 
3,474 


— 48,600 
53,688 


12,945 


5,088 
12,945 


1990 
estimate 


216,875 
221,100 


887,424 
741,992 
© 145,724 
1,142,653 
45,425 
728,555 


1,075,140 
1,176,633 


1991 
estimate 


219,005 
218,895 


1,092,614 
741,992 
1,181,220 
41,085 
739,053 


1,134,606 
1,221,358 





SUE SSPE 


RE I RE CENT TT I TT EE LTT TT tT I TT IT 









Account and functional code 


1988 
actual 


1989 
estimate 


Department of Commerce—Con. 


Science and Technology—Con. 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration—Con. 


Fishing vessel and gear damage compensation 
376 


fund 
Appropriation, Current ...............sssssssssssssssssssssssssee 
SSE Ee 
Fishermen’s contingency fund 376 
I TI scesasnsdcibacecsoecoeeventneeh 
A. ges wpissctsl ME sscosens — 
I IIT canissassineceantecbsa Dich 
jee Seo sitecicleieecessea lia asicssnsseos ad 
RN ci RE 
Public Enterprise Funds: 
Coastal energy impact fund 452 
___, 5 Se 
Federal ship financing fund, fishing vessels 376 
te isataatetsissiaon faeinies 
Trust funds 
Aviation weather services program 306 
Appropriation, Current .............ccssssscsscssssssssseseesee 


Total Federal funds National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Administration ..............sssse 


Trust funds 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 





1990 1991 
estimate estimate 

1,000 1,000 
1,000 1,000 
750 750 
748 750 
2,000 2,000 
2,024 2,000 
—5,200 —5,200 
—5,400 —5,400 
30,000 30,000 
30,000 30,000 
1,078,890 1,138,356 
1,179,408 1,216,713 
30,000 30,000 
30,000 30,000 
101,912 86,026 
105,102 93,174 
4,196 

* 4,100 
3,526 4,183 
4,100 4,196 
3,526 4,183 

50,000 


862 972 
719 719 
724 692 
1,919 1,919 
1,482 2,810 
—19 — 169 
—4,722 —5,800 
174 806 
28,291 28,717 
28,291 28,717 
1,168,990 1,270,478 
1,195,659 1,272,217 
28,291 28,717 
28,291 28,717 
120,000 109,000 
95,164 134,974 
41,849 47,000 
43,278 ’ 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 
Account and functional code actual 


1989 


Department of Commerce—Con. 


Science and Technology—Con. 
National Institute of Standards and 
Technology 


Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Scientific and technical research and services 
376 
Appropriation, CUrTOMt ............cccsseseessessssssssseesseeee BA 140,788 
Ec cccccseck 0 129,071 
Intragovernmental Funds: 
Working capital fund 376 
Appropriation, CUrTOMt ................ccsssesssesesssseesesseeeee BA 3,995 
i alas caacennsl 0 —10,258 
Total Working capital fund ..............ccssssssssssssss» BA 3,995 
0 —10,258 


Standards and TechnolOgy ...c.cnsescnno BA 144,783 
0 118,813 


Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Salaries and expenses 376 
Appropriation, CUrremt ...........ccsssscsscccecssssssssseesseeses BA 13,814 
Iss ARLE casesensamscbinciasnctansiesesciced 0 14,311 
Total Salaries and @xpenses................ccvsssssseee BA 13,814 
0 14,311 
Public telecommunications facilities, planning and 
construction 503 
Appropriation, current ..............cessssssssssssssssssssesees BA 21,290 
a ispecies 0 20,185 
Total Federal funds National Telecommunica- 
tions and Information Administration........ BA 35,104 
0 34,496 
Total Federal funds Science and Technology..... BA 1,468,877 
0 1,444,132 
Total Trust funds Science and Technology........ BA 70,140 
0 71,569 
Summary 
Federal funds: 
(AS shown in detail ab0VE) .......:ssscsssssssssssssesesuee BA 
0 2,264,638 
Deductions for offsetting receipts: 
Intrafund transactions 908 BA 1485 
0 = 
Proprietary receipts from the public 306 . _ 14,682 


See footnotes at end of table. 


157,491 
159,406 


1,509 


2,752 


1,509 
2,752 


159,000 


162,158 


13,630 


14,595 


13,630 
14,595 


20,000 
23,654 


33,630 
38,249 


1,572,108 


1,607,598 


75,717 


75,717 


2,767,214 
2,800,221 


1990 1991 
estimate estimate 
152,179 155,600 
153,116 155,056 
naienenengnenien 2,522 
K3430 
2,469 2,976 
2,522 
2,469 2,976 
155,609 158,122 
155,585 158,032 
aiacaaamenaeanania 14,713 
* 14,554 
14,380 14,866 
14,554 14,713 
14,380 , 
snseaciall a orn 
14,554 14,713 
36,843 25,389 
1,355,065 1,401,413 
1,480,464 1,497,491 
80,000 83,000 
80,000 83,000 
1 2,138,688 
3,546,522 2,325,216 
—500 —500 
—26,8H4 —27,297 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 











1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 
Department of Commerce—Con. 
Summary—Con. 
mu = _—_ 8129 16555 — 15885 
Total Federal funds..............sssssssscssscsssessesesees BA 2,420,827 2,729,857 3,121,476 2,095,006 
0 2,248,471 2,762,864 3,502,633 2,281,534 
Trust funds: 
(AS shown in detail above) ...........ccccccssssessssssssssesee BA 70,531 75,917 80,200 83,200 
0 71,941 75,917 80,200 83,200 
Deductions for offsettin ing receipts: : 
Proprietary receipts from the public 376 : _ 38.004 _ 40,140 — 45,320 ~ 48,050 
| ER en. ee BA 32,507 35,777 34,880 35,150 
0 33,917 35,777 34,880 35,150 
Interfund transactions 376 = _3935 ene _agee _ass 
Total Department of Commerce.................... BA 2,449,509 2,758,774 3,151,496 2,125,206 
0 2,278,563 2,791,781 3,532,653 2,311,734 
Department of Defense—Military 
Military Personnel 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Military personnel, Army 051 
RPI OUI a ssscccessncovanctonccantvsesnessesesec BA 23,918,252 24,525,037 24,997,600 25,702,300 
as 0 23,849,142 24,545,500 24,916,200 25,646,800 
Military personnel, Navy 051 
Appropriation, Current ..............cccscsscsssssessssssssssssee BA 18,237,199 19,021,360 19,439,800 20,019,900 
i Sicctapeticte aihisiosdeittsseincienivnceetenbantoanininns 0 18,438,594 18,710,800 19,334,600 19,921,900 
Military personnel, Marine Corps 051 
Appropriation, Current ..............cs.vvvsssssseecssssssseeeee BA 5,557,442 5,719,198 5,818,900 "5,984,100 
RN cnnnnitets 00 hsccnnnccscscemsneccocesniessecsstins 0 5,590,626 5,698,200 5,795,500 "5,970,100 
Military personnel, Air Force 051 
Appropriation, Current ..............c0.ccssesessvsessseseesssees BA 20,009,860 20,200,155 20,431,200 20,781,100 
OI sen HU i ssccsceeclgithet Litadhicnaeannens 0 19,764,080 20,244,100 20,321,400 20,687,400 
Reserve personnel, Army 051 
Appropriation, Current .............cccscssssssvsssssssssseeseese BA 2,240,740 2,211,800 2,261,400 2,378,200 
ee 0 2,176,958 2,223,900 2,225,900 2,338,500 
Reserve personnel, Navy 051 
Appropriation, Current ............cccccscscsssssssssssssssesesees BA 1,512,963 1,590,269 1,583,100 1,649,900 
la cscs SD sna cssccceccxoucocsssasecacsesooseonies 0 1,489,169 1,572,700 1,570,700 * 1,635,900 
Reserve personnel, Marine Corps 051 
eee BA 295,411 315,100 319,200 N 337,700 
a cindincncsiamniatstngidiacssontins 0 276,843 316,800 312,200 "330,600 
Reserve personnel, Air Force 051 
‘ Appropriation, Current ...............scsscsscsssssssssssssssesees BA 615,081 654,444 668,700 " 696,300 
tesa cesccececenaticcrsseasincnenas 0 597,116 647,100 660,500 % 686,200 
® National Guard personnel, Army 051 
Appropriation, Current ............ccccssssccsssssessssssesssssees BA 3,209,299 3,299,100 3,277,700 "3,422,100 


Siahlbel preieiplassesuielln asigsctaaitiase 3,169,808 3,259,100 








3,210,700 


"3,338,500 








76,584,436 78,566,054 
0 76,336,847 78,229,400 


Operation and Maintenance 


Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 

Operation and maintenance, Army 051 
Appropriation, CUrTON ...............cccsssseccssseecssseeesenee BA 21,157,664 22,390,128 
eae a ae a ace accicieeeneass 0 22,205,610 22,358,300 
Total Operation and maintenance, Army............ BA 21,157,664 22,390,128 
0 22,205,610 22,358,300 

Operation and maintenance, Navy 051 
Appropriation, Current ............cvvccccscsssssesssssssseeeesees BA 24,135,975 25,233,432 
(Cs eS a 0 25,529,575 25,410,700 

Total Operation and maintenance, Navy............ BA 24,135,975 


25,233,432 
0 25,529,575 25,410,700 


Appropriation, CUrTeMt ..........sssssssscsssseesessssseeeeee BA 1,800,488 1,819,334 


ic ciiese pcm occneteaecntnsgepenscocene 0 1,860,392 1,840,800 
Total Operation and maintenance, Marine 
aia ricci BA 1,800,488 1,819,334 


0 1,860,392 1,840,800 


Operation and maintenance, Air Force 051 
Appropriation, Current ............ccsssvssssssssssssssssssseeeee BA 20,080,585 21,911,918 
I Sted hitb Sa iter css, 0 20,826,988 21,616,200 
Total Operation and maintenance, Air Force... BA 20,080,585 21,911,918 
0 20,826,988 21,616,200 
Operation and maintenance, Defense agencies 
051 
Appropriation, Current .............ccsssvsssssssscssssssssseeees BA 7,270,377 7,709,179 
a alae i, 0 7,373,066 7,408,000 
Total Operation and maintenance, Defense 
st oapscarhancenicacate BA 7,270,377 7,709,179 
0 7,373,066 7,408,000 
Office of the Inspector General 051 
Appropriation, Current ............cscssssssessesssseseeseessee BA 
ciate cert ae tae esi 


1988 1989 
Account and functional code actual estimate 
Department of Defense—Military—Con. 
Military Personnel—Con. 
National Guard personnel, Air Force 051 
Appropriation, CUFTEME ....cnsnntseneninnesnnes BA 988,189 1,029,591 
nett cee et RR 0 984,511 1,011,200 
Total Federal funds Military Personnel........... BA 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1990 
estimate 


1,047,000 
1,029,000 


79,844,600 
79,376,700 


* 24,262,500 
23,323,400 


23,323,400 


* 26,364,300 
25,755,800 


26,364,300 
25,755,800 


* 1,745,100 
1,728,300 


1,745,100 
1,728,300 


23,265,200 
22,714,500 


23,265,200 
22,714,500 































1991 


"1,087,900 
1,069,100 


82,059,500 
81,625,000 


"25,551,200 


* 24,610,900 
25,551,200 
24,610,900 


"27,626,000 
26,826,700 


27,626,000 
26,826,700 


¥ 1,802,500 
1,782,900 


1,802,500 
1,782,900 


"23,869,600 
23,452,900 


23,869,600 
23,452,900 
"8,408,100 
8,205,300 


8,408,106 
8,205,300 


"97,600 
"90,400 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate 
Department of Defense—Military—Con. 
Operation and Maintenance—Con. 
Operation and maintenance, Army Reserve 051 
Appropriation, Current ............ccsssssssssssessessessesssee 879,685 792,600 
* 867,100 
a sccsccinctnsmechinicssersbices 800,301 807,500 828,200 
Total Operation and maintenance, Army Re- 
I naincnecnisncecassiincsatatincasttcaniinns 879,685 867,100 
800,301 807,500 828,200 
Operation and maintenance, Navy Reserve 051 
MING scicscsccsapasinces asinine 929,896 976,425 
* 984,400 
WR ccc c oeod 902,336 936,900 935,700 
Total Operation and maintenance, Navy Re- 
i accccsccsesssenssiniaciesssticcans 929,896 976,425 984,400 
902,336 936,900 935,700 
Operation and maintenance, Marine Corps Re- 
serve 051 
Appropriation, Current .................ssccccssssssssseeseeeeeeee 69,500 77,631 
577 400 
IE iisccsessssnccisschincensnsnsnsillNl MTT ccaacsitinns 65,807 72,900 74,800 
Total Operation and maintenance, Marine 
tiidadcslelaisisinstasdaihaten 69,500 77,631 77,400 
65,807 72,900 74,800 
Operation and maintenance, Air Force Reserve 
051 
Appropriation, Current ..............cccvssssssssssessesesseess 1,000,981 1,031,540 
* 1,007,400 
i icaascsacdeacsncsdapticncsisls 974,439 1,053,600 1,004,100 
Total Operation and maintenance, Air Force 
a ic ichaacscsincsencenastbesican 1,000,981 1,031,540 1,007,400 
974,439 1,053,600 1,004,100 
Operation and maintenance, Army National 
Guard 051 
Appropriation, Current .............:sssscssssssssssssesseseeees 1,881,542 1,796,100 
1,873,200 
epi ectaceectiermeaicaeecices 1,752,958 1,751,000 1,811,500 
Total Operation and maintenance, Army Na- 
RN ticisciicsernstisscttciinatesnics 1,881,542 1,796,100 1,873,200 
1,752,958 1,751,000 1,811,500 
Operation and maintenance, Air National Guard 
051 
Appropriation, Current .............cccssssscssssssssssssssssssee 1,958,063 1,967,640 
* 2,055,800 
I ae ceecitstcch anisole sinsbivasie 1,951,029 1,980,000 2,018,000 
assists 1,958,063 1,967,640 2,055,800 
1,951,029 1,980,000 2,018,000 








1991 
estimate 


"907,600 
% 868,800 


1,014,100 
* 964,200 


1,014,100 
964,200 
79,400 


"76,400 


79,400 
76,400 


1,043,100 
"1,022,200 


1,043,100 


1,022,200 


* 1,904,500 


1,840,400 


1,904,500 


1,840,400 


"2,184,900 


2,130,200 


2,184,900 


2,130,200 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 
Department of Defense—Military—Con. 
Operation and Maintenance—Con. 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, 
Amy 051 
Appropriation, CUrTeMt ..........ssssssssssccsssssssssssveeesseees BA 4,099 4,300 "5,600 
x4.700 
ater ee. 0 3,423 4,200 4,400 "5,200 
Total National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice, AIMY .ssscacseosetstnese BA 4,099 4,300 4,700 5,600 
0 3,423 4,200 4,400 5,200 
Claims, Defense 051 
Appropriation, Currant ............cssvsvsssssssscceessssssnsesees BA 195,174 
sR eb natal i Dlnitaciscnsscamtuasint 0 188,889 4,100 
Court of Military Appeals, Defense 051 
Appropriation, CUrTeMt ...ccsscsntstssssesstsetneeete BA 3,241 3,500 "4,200 
«4,000 
i eee. 0 3,212 3,300 3,800 4,100 
Total Court of Military Appeals, Defense.......... BA 3,241 3,500 4,000 4,200 
0 3,212 3,300 3,800 4,100 
Drug interdiction, Defense 051 
Appropriation, CuFTERE ..ccscscsntststsesssetnenese BA 210,000 
ihe casetsencpiteasnicrnscsciceaiae 0 135,000 80,100 "44,100 
Goodwill games 051 
Appropriation, Current ...ccsocncnrsseetetstsesetntne BA 5,000 











«15,000 
2,200 9,200 7,700 
5,000 Se ] 
2,200 9,200 7700 
500,000 
500,000 
108,200 331,600 
500,000 500,000 i 
108,200 331,600 
Ocak eg 0 15,418 100 
Environmental restoration, Defense 051 ' 
Appropriation, CUTER ..cccccesmereeee BA 517800 "519,900 
Se RNa 0 14,889 310,700 420,700 
Humanitarian assistance 051 . 
a BA 10,000 10,000 : 
eee a 0 7,330 9,400 2,400 » 400 
Total Federal funds Operation and Mainte- 
eee a BA 81,628,940 85,938,727 «91,724,700 95,518,300 ; 


0 84,475,121 85,394,200 88,672,600 92,685,100 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars) —Continued 








1988 1989 
Account and functional code actual estimate 
Department of Defense—Military—Con. 
Procurement 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Aircraft procurement, Army 051 
Appropriation, Current ...........sc.ccccccssseessssssssseeeee BA 2,632,199 2,871,788 
Dissecting alacscaeie atin sisieseaniets 0 2,877,984 2,869,000 
Total Aircraft procurement, Arrmy ...............css BA 2,632,199 2,871,788 
0 2,877,984 2,869,000 
2,592,008 
2,292,400 
2,592,008 
2,292,400 
2,820,353 
ite ase i aicen pcscngeplctecn 0 3,878,719 3,177,000 
Total Procurement of weapons and tracked 
Vehicles, ALM ............csssvvseeeeeene BA 3,066,671 2,820,353 
0 3,878,719 3,177,000 
i Procurement of ammunition, Army 051 
Appropriation, Current .............ccccocvsssssssesesesssssessese BA 2,266,392 2,005,195 
silicic cents 0 2,249,878 2,079,300 
Total Procurement of ammunition, Army.......... BA 2,266,392 2,005,195 
0 2,249,878 2,079,300 
Other procurement, Army 051 
i Appropriation, Current ..............ccsccsssssssssssessesesseseee BA 4,720,919 4,659,951 
scalars 0 4,332,989 4,630,200 
Total Other procurement, Army ........cvcsssssssss BA 4,720,919 4,659,951 
0 4,332,989 4,630,200 
Aircraft procurement, Navy 051 
IU I oa sisanncihstckcendnnnniciisanns BA 9,038,499 9,313,705 
' I aia lial oils etahctataheiccepceil 0 9,406,523 9,346,000 
Total Aircraft procurement, NaVy................... BA 9,038,499 9,313,705 
0 9,406,523 9,346,000 
f Weapons procurement, Navy 051 
I I inincssiscensecSascscasntlnie BA 5,376,319 6,092,970 
, RR scat teicttnlesecasccitlnsbtassebbetsanasen 0 4,239,539 4,712,500 
' Total Weapons procurement, Navy ............cc0s»»« BA 5,376,319 6,092,979 
‘ 0 4,239,539 4,712,500 





1990 
estimate 


x 


3,267,500 
2,813,400 


3,267,500 
2,813,400 


* 2,907,900 
2,261,000 


2,907,900 
2,261,000 


* 2,745,000 
2,910,600 


2,745,000 
2,910,600 


* 1,735,700 
1,969,200 


1,735,700 
1,969,200 


4,233,800 
4,553,100 


4,233,800 
4,553,100 


* 10,784,300 
_ sisi 


10,784,300 
9,019,200 


x 


5,725,000 
5,270,700 


5,725,000 
5,270,700 


1991 
estimate 


"3,377,300 


3,011,100 


3,377,300 
3,011,100 


"3,032,600 


"2,554,700 


3,032,600 
2,554,700 


% 3,002,100 


2,764,500 


3,002,100 


2,764,500 


" 1,542,300 


1,723,400 


1,542,300 
1,723,400 


"4,282,400 


4,330,700 


4,282,400 
4,330,700 


"11,368,600 


"9,639,700 


11,368,600 


9,639,700 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 











1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 
Department of Defense—Military—Con. 
Procurement—Con. 
15,697,655 9,532,450 "9,765,400 
© 10,419,600 
152,300 
8,877,739 10,539,800 10,674,500 10,942,100 
Total Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy........... BA 15,849,955 9,532,450 10,419,600 9,765,400 
0 8,877,739 10,539,800 10,674,500 10,942,100 
Other procurement, Navy 051 
Appropriation, current ................ccssssssssssseseceessesees BA 4,355,523 4,625,391 "5,723,900 
* 4,986,900 
cians icignscccecaitnebesssisescenstissiin 0 4,799,233 4,709,500 4,721,100 4,729,000 
Total Other procurement, NaVy...........v--ssccccsee BA 4 4,625,391 4,986,900 5,723,900 
0 4,799,233 4,709,500 4,721,100 4,729,000 
Coastal defense augmentation 051 
Appropriation, CUrremt ..........s.so.cscccsssessesessesssssesee BA 20,000 
EEE Eee 0 91,504 160,200 108,400 67,300 
Procurement, Marine Corps 051 
Appropriation, Current ..............cccscssssssssssesseseeesssees BA 1,212,999 1,291,840 "1,415,300 
* 1,207,600 
1,384,855 1,417,900 1,348,500 1,307,900 
1,212,999 1,291,840 1,207,600 1,415,300 
1,384,855 1,417,900 1,348,500 1,307,900 
Appropriation, Current ..............ccccsssssssssesessesceceseees BA 11,792,407 15,619,486 20,628,400 
* 17,975,000 
I ii it kennel AS cacennssrnal 0 15,961,482 16,535,900 14,678,200 15,884,800 
Total Aircraft procurement, Air Force................ BA 11,792,407 15,619,486 17,975,000 20,628,400 
0 15,961,482 16,535,900 14,678,200 15,884,800 
Missile procurement, Air Force 051 
Appropriation, Current .............ccccsssssssussssssssesssssssse BA 7,023,804 7,120,396 ¥ 10,371,900 
* 7,690,000 
A cA AE secsaininsn ied lacinsnsacsicdl 0 6,045,663 7,307,200 7,279,400 7,496,700 
Total Missile procurement, Air Force ............... BA 7,023,804 7,120,396 7,690,000 10,371,900 
0 6,045,663 7,307,200 7,279,400 7,496,700 
Other procurement, Air Force 051 
Appropriation, Current ..............ccccsssssssssesssssecessesees BA 7,885,024 8,153,501 "9,256,000 
* 8,735,800 
aca hik Sis Bhs 0 8,837,521 8,563,100 8,607,700 8,858,800 
Total Other procurement, Air Force ................. BA 7,885,024 8,153,501 8,735,800 9,256,000 
0 8,837,521 8,563,100 8,607,700 8,858,800 
Procurement, Defense agencies 051 
Appropriation, Current .............ccsccssccssssssssssesssseesse BA 1,196,763 1,181,553 1,466,800 
* 1,403,800 
Gc en A 0 1,294,712 1,287,800 1,322,700 1,392,000 
Total Procurement, Defense agencies................ BA 1,196,763 1,181,553 1,403,800 1,466,800 
0 1,294,712 1,287,800 1,322,700 1,392,000 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 
Department of Defense—Military—Con. 
Procurement—Con. 
BA 1,182,100 «1,138,801 
0 536,322 821,700 «954,000 © "611,800 
BA 13,000 33,500 ” 14,100 
¥ 10,700 
0 970 4,400 5,700 3,300 
BA 13,000 33,500 10,700 14,100 
0 970 4,400 5,700 3,300 


BA 198,500 179,500 286,500 "313,700 
0 111,306 196,900 213,800 "264,400 


0 263 


0 40 


80,053,347 = 79,232,388 84,115,100 = 91,893,700 
77,165,745 80,650,800 78,711,200 ~— 81,112,400 


“9g 


BA 4,672,698 5,117,396 "5,873,700 
* 5,603,000 
0 4,624,143 4,989,100 5,285,300 5,633,700 


BA 4,672,698 5,117,396 5,603,000 5,873,700 
0 4,624,143 4,989,100 5,285,300 5,633,700 


BA 9,426,051 9,344,589 "9,635,800 
* 10,184,400 
0 8,827,956 9,535,300 9,701,700 9,720,300 


BA 9,426,051 9,344,589 10,184,400 9,635,800 
0 8,827,956 9,535,300 9,701,700 9,720,300 


BA 14,616,656 14,678,763 "13,784,300 
© 14,772,200 
0 14,302,179 14,615,500 14,492,600 13,960,900 


BA =-:14,616,656 14,678,763 =—-14,772,200 = 13,784,300 
0 14,302,179 14,615,500 14,492,600 13,960,900 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 





1988 1989 
Account and functional code actual estimate 
Department of Defense—Military—Con. 
Research, Development, Test, and 
Evaluation—Con. 
Research, development, test, and evaluation, De- 
fense agencies 051 
Appropriation, CUFTeMt ..........ssssscssssssssssceseessssssee BA 7,552,925 8,180,610 
ON scsccicssiaciaissioscviniaies 0 6,910,773 7,705,300 
Total Research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion, Defense agencies ................cssssssssee BA 7,552,925 8,180,610 
0 6,910,773 7,705,300 
Developmental test and evaluation, Defense 051 
PE isssctnnicnsecascoensccchsonancnioies BA 182,116 149,320 
easel ate scsi esicaleasenesignestsacentnsnt 0 119,579 130,100 
Total Developmental test and evaluation, De- 
Neate scecisntssesenstaoucansonsesientinns BA 182,116 149,320 
0 119,579 130,100 
Operational test and evaluation, Defense 051 
Appropriation, CUrTeMt ...............cscsssssccsssescssneeeesnee BA 70,221 70,958 
a sicesaclabldecichclcbhcsnsssseedbabsbibltnstobososesosniols 0 7,154 47,600 
Total Operational test and evaluation, Defense. BA 70,221 70,958 
0 7,154 47,600 
Total Federal funds Research, Development, 
Test, amd Evaluation ...............s.sssssssssseess BA 36,520,667 37,541,636 
0 34,791,784 37,022,900 
Military Construction 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Military construction, Army 051 
iii ssscseran BA 983,190 929,692 
Appropriation, permanent .............ccsscsssssssssssssssssess BA 221,000 214,000 
I isisiesnieiessicaacdeiccninacasscnaoncatsientions 0 1,535,727 1,514,100 
Total Military construction, APM ...........cocsse BA 1,204,190 1,143,692 
0 1,535,727 1,514,100 
Military construction, Navy 051 
ee a a ee BA 1,388,152 1,576,516 
0 1,709,524 1,527,400 
Total Military construction, NaVy..................000» BA 1,388,152 1,576,516 
0 1,709,524 1,527,400 
Military construction, Air Force 051 
I sc ianccsseessosonssevee BA 1,188,514 1,225,926 
careers ase ennrnrensserer 0 1,405,145 1,311,000 
Total Military construction, Air Force............... BA 1,188,514 1,225,926 


0 1,405,145 





1,311,000 


1,331,000 





1990 
estimate 


“9 


,995,500 
8,966,100 


9,995,500 


8,966,100 


* 316,400 


179,200 


316,400 


179,200 


* 153,000 


75,100 


153,000 
75,100 


41,024,500 


38,700,000 


* 904,800 


1,097,500 


904,800 
1,097,500 


© 1,142,100 


1,422,100 


1,142,100 


1,422,100 


© 1,528,100 


1,331,000 


1,528,100 


1,423,000 





1991 
estimate 


"11,352,500 


"10,410,600 


11 


352,500 
10,410,600 


"444,700 


"266,400 


444,700 


266,400 


% 160,800 


125,800 


160,800 


125,800 


41,251,800 


40,117,700 


"1,182,600 


"1,056,800 


1,182,600 


1,056,800 


"1,310,300 


"1,284,900 


1,310,300 


1,284,900 


"1,579,000 


"1,423,000 


1,579,000 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
inet debtuitied eh po ; : ; 
Department of Defense—Military—Con. 
Military Construction—Con. 
Military construction, Defense agencies 051 
Appropriation, Current ..................sccsssssesecseseesecese BA 543,286 659,985 "$26,600 
* 703,700 
rales octenenccsnenersnaeteamscescetcinicn 0 461,307 528,700 610,100 * 703,800 
Total Military construction, Defense agencies... BA 543,286 659,985 703,700 926,600 
0 461,307 528,700 610,100 703,800 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization infrastructure 
051 
Appropriation, Current .............csssvsvsssseeecesesssssssseee BA 373,690 492,000 "539,000 
«537,900 
aa... a  e.. 0 327,437 350,000 350,000 350,000 
Total North Atlantic Treaty Organization infra- 
alin ehinntinsteissiisnmnssiabieis BA 373,690 492,000 537,900 539,000 
0 327,437 350,000 350,000 350,000 
181,905 229,158 "138,500 
* 125,000 


106,596 165,800 189,100 "158,000 


181,905 229,158 125,000 138,500 





106,596 165,800 189,100 158,000 
147,791 158,508 107,200 
© 164,600 
145,899 145,500 148,000 151,900 
147,791 158,508 164,600 107,200 
0 145,899 145,500 148,000 151,900 
93,300 85,958 "61,900 
76,900 
70,055 80,300 84,800 "78,100 
93,300 85,958 76,900 61,900 
70,055 80,300 84,800 78,100 
72,537 60,900 "53,300 
x 50,900 
46,872 58,000 61,500 54,300 
72,537 60,900 50,900 53,300 
46,872 58,000 61,500 54,300 
77,300 70,600 "38,500 
x 46,200 
65,136 70,000 67,200 "52,300 
Total Military construction, Air Force Reserve... BA 77,300 70,600 46,200 38,500 
0 65,136 70,000 67,200 52,300 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 





1988 1989 
Account and functional code actual estimate 
Department of Defense—Military—Con. 
Military Construction—Con. 
39,308 
39,328 
78,636 
5,349,301 5,703,243 
0 5,873,698 5,750,800 
1,581,809 1,527,231 
1,523,923 1,586,000 
1,581,809 1,527,231 
1,523,923 1,586,000 
759,941 799,041 
644,304 717,600 
759,941 799,041 
0 644,304 717,600 
828,160 910,885 
888,842 891,600 
828,160 910,885 
888,842 891,600 
20,428 20,700 
20,613 19,400 
20,428 20,700 
20,613 19,400 
2,800 2,000 
5,974 6,472 
4,286 600 
8,774 8,472 
0 4,286 600 
3,199,112 3,266,329 
3,215,200 


3,081,968 


1990 
estimate 


1991 
estimate 


758,283 
803,100 


* 1,023,297 
919,400 


1,023,297 
919,400 


* 22,000 
20,900 


22,000 
20,900 


5,100 


2,553 
1,800 


7,653 
1,800 


3,279,933 
3,353,300 





* 1,654,300 


1,671,100 


1,654,300 


1,671,100 


"877,107 


820,900 


877,107 


820,900 


1,109,800 


1,006,600 


1,109,800 


1,006,600 


“22,800 


21,700 


22,800 
21,700 


"5,100 
"2337 
¥ 300 
7,437 
300 


3,671,444 


3,520,600 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 





1988 1989 
Account and functional code actual estimate 
Department of Defense—Military—Con. 
Special Foreign Currency Program 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Special foreign currency program 051 
NO kcal ssctedantadicnascesiaasetecana 0 2,165 200 
Revolving and Management Funds 
Federal funds 
Public Enterprise Funds: 
National defense stockpile transaction fund 051 
Appropriation, CUFTeMt ...c.cscsvscsnenrntnsntetee BA 19,000 33,500 
Se 0 17,399 
William Langer jewel bearing plant revolving 
051 
ell a icin hiNiaanescepnanos 0 484 
Laundry service, Naval Academy 051 
laos secoasecntenanen 0 —150 
Intragovernmental Funds: 
Army stock fund 051 
Appropriation, Current .............scscccsssssssssesseseeseees BA 193,207 291,900 
is csenicsthsninticseinecaiis 0 200,307 224,200 
Total Army Stock fUmnd............cccosssssseccsessssssssses BA 193,207 291,900 
0 200,307 224,200 
Navy stock fund 051 
Appropriation, Current ...............cscssessssesssessssseseee BA 329,400 184,700 
sins soecsoskaasanscccncostncncaciececadeencbiomecrstes 0 — 258,989 407,600 
Total Navy Stock fund .............csssssssssssssssssssssese BA 329,400 184,700 
0 — 258,989 407,600 
Air Force stock fund 051 
Appropriation, Current .................cccsccssssssesssssessseees BA 226,007 186,900 
Contract authority, permanent, indefinite............... BA 226,357 
ani iascendsiiansiiiauisthaconssciiliahisc 0 360,445 230,800 
452,364 186,900 
0 360,445 230,800 
Defense stock fund 051 
PPT IU casnccnnsecscbetascnseecencsceenion BA 62,600 25,000 
Contract authority, permanent, indefinite............... BA 189,451 
Lscceraaiin dias sssasvscneonsusttttsicoicatcosesniseed 0 —381,763 — 555,100 
Total Defense Stock fUnd.............csssssssssssssssssse BA 252,051 25,000 
0 — 381,763 —555,100 
Army industrial fund 051 
I cece ccnsssssnseescscshlGthininaenscnanoad 0 68,586 
Navy industrial fund 051 
etcetera coaasicpintssaonaiadian 0 757,428 
Marine Corps industrial fund 051 
sia lessen vistesciscaclennstehanssctae 0 —3,455 
Air Force industrial fund 051 
Se scscoreli shi AiG oseensidllant iaeialsnaasd 0 293,777 


1990 1991 
estimate estimate 

"251,500 

* 107,600 
59,900 "215,600 
107,600 251,500 
59,900 215,600 
"232,100 

* 249,400 
320,600 % 248,000 
249,400 232,100 
320,600 248,000 
279,600 

* 349,300 
—34,800 "235,000 
349,300 279,600 
— 34,800 235,000 
"176,300 

* 119,100 
— 58,300 * 127,900 
119,100 176,300 
—58,300 127,900 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


Account and functional code 


Department of Defense—Military—Con. 


Revolving and ee Funds— 





0 
0 
0 
ndstasescleltilaMiacaisiackstaceatl BA 
0 
Allowances 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Other legislation 051 
Appropriation, CUrrent ...........cscssssssssessescesssesssense BA 
ac aceatchihcasinnentascescdiitndhthdinsoocacescaiased 0 





Trust Funds 
Trust funds 
Department of the Army trust funds 051 
Appropriation, permanent, indefinite..................000 BA 
Peas ee rn rea i Soe ree 0 
Department of the Navy trust funds 051 
ion, permanent, indefinite...................... BA 
iscaccael IIE tsocccepashcaostcihcnccnconseansoi 0 





re 0 
Department of the Navy trust revolving funds 
ci i call cctaeeed 0 
Department of the Air Force trust revolving 
funds 051 
Nessa wcesancersconeldadbh essisisiasesed 0 
Total Trust funds Trust Funds ..............0.ccv BA 
0 
Summary 
Federal funds: 
(As shown in detail above) ...............:.cccsscsssssssssseees BA 
0 


See footnotes at end of table. 


1988 1989 1990 
actual estimate estimate 
39,908 
— 16,557 
—56,330 
1,246,022 722,000 825,400 
1,021,090 307,500 287,400 
7 309,100 
7 102,000 
309,100 


= 102,000 





386 515 415 

719 300 300 
27,611 26,400 27,400 
24,250 25,000 27,000 
83 8 85 

449 100 100 
20,235 2,100 2,100 
714 3,500 3,500 
—4,227 9,300 9,300 
28,080 27,000 27,900 
42,140 40,300 42,300 
981,825 290,970,377 — 306,403,533 
282,748,418 290,571,000 294,564,500 


1991 
estimate 


939,500 
826,500 


358,000 
"226,300 


226,300 


N4l5 
"400 


"28,200 
28,000 


"85 
"100 


2,100 


"3,500 


"9,300 


28,700 
43,400 


321,629,144 
305,426,700 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)}—Continued 








1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 
Department of Defense—Military—Con. 
Summary—Con. 
Proprietary receipts from the public 051 . _ 829,068 — 786,000 — 760,000 _ 722,000 
Total Federal FUN0S......ccccetntnensesensnve BA 283,752,757 290,184,377 305,643,533 320,907,144 
0 281,919,350 289,785,000 293,804,500 304,704,700 
Trust funds: 
(As shown in detail abOVE) ....c.csccsesesenenmenee BA 28,080 27,000 27,900 28,700 
0 42,140 40,300 42,300 43,400 
Na Ea = r —26,152 —25,300 —26,300 —27,10 
Total Department of Defense-Military........... BA 283,754,685 


290,186,077 305,645,133 320,908,744 
0 281,935,338 289,800,000 293,820,500 304,721,000 


Department of Defense—Civil 
Cemeterial Expenses, Army 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Salaries and expenses 705 
| BA 8,164 13,195 12,569 12,227 
aie Nha cserceeeee sn RE Se 0 20,500 12,171 12,707 12,334 
Corps of Engineers--Civil 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
General investigations 301 
Appropriation, Current ................cccssssusesssssssesesesees BA 138,767 142,405 126,108 139,992 
acco scnecesnioseesihencsnlcacia 0 131,889 151,113 131,323 135,549 
Construction, general 301 
Appropriation, CUrvent ...................cccssssscssssssssesseee BA 1,129,328 1,123,735 1,080,790 1,043,133 
P oan 
- 72,000 42,000 
shoe iingcincdeapsccasisioliescia kana 0 1,057,885 1,047,302 1,101,299 1,069,945 
72,000 72,000 
Total Construction, gemeral ..........csssssssssssssee BA 1,129,328 1,121,135 1,082,790 1,045,133 
0 1,057,885 1,047,302 1,103,299 1,071,945 
Operation and maintenance, general 
(Water resources) 301 
(Appropriation, Current) ........cccccccccessssesseensee BA 1,240,000 1,199,714 1,098,622 1,101,837 
F _1,100 
NNN cn ceaccceesceteciocnasnitan 0 1,195,342 1,253,241 1,117,774 1,101,226 
Total (Water reSOUrCeS) .........oocsssssssssseeeesnee BA 1,240,000 1,198,614 1,101,837 


1,098,622 
0 1,195,342 1,253,241 1,117,774 1,101,226 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 
Department of Defense—Civil—Con. 
Corps of Engineers--Civil—Con. 
(Recreational resources) 303 
(Appropriation, Current) ....ssssscssessseesseesnee BA 12,000 15,000 20,000 20,000 
12 ,000 
NOD esas assassinations 0 12,000 15,000 20,000 20,000 
720,000 
Total (Recreational resOUrces) .....csccacssnse BA 12,000 15,000 20,000 40,000 
0 12,000 15,000 20,000 40,000 
Total Operation and maintenance, generadl........ BA 1,252,000 1,213,614 1,118,622 1,141,837 
0 1,207,342 1,268,241 1,137,774 1,141,226 
Regulatory program 301 
Appropriation, Current ............cccsscsssssssessssesseeseesees BA 55,262 60,427 65,427 63,000 
1,100 
74,000 74,000 
Iii etaestesimaetndtinesoegnneminainnienanetiits 0 53,131 60,582 65,032 63,121 
74,000 74,000 
55,262 61,527 69,427 67,000 
53,131 60,582 69,032 67,121 
20,000 OD vse 25,150 
24,870 25,000 25,000 25,150 
115,200 120,000 128,800 126,000 
G 
112,175 125,705 127,560 126,560 
115,200 122,600 128,800 126,000 
112,175 125,705 127,560 126,560 
317,704 337,980 337,000 352,000 
272,888 370,069 337,265 347,950 
6,924 7,000 7,000 7,000 
7,132 7,022 7,000 7,000 
4,878 5,000 5,000 5,000 
5,319 4,878 5,000 5,000 
11,802 12,000 12,000 12,000 
12,451 11,900 12,000 12,000 
ee See ee 23,000 30,000 
Dini 18,400 28,600 
70,847 61,000 119,000 130,000 
73,035 119,000 130,000 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 





1988 1989 
Account and functional code actual estimate 


Department of Defense—Civil—Con. 
Corps of Engineers--Civil—Con. 


154,083 185,000 
122,765 185,000 


154,083 185,000 
122,765 185,000 


148,000 156,000 
148,000 156,000 


3,040,063 3,031,261 
2,885,691 3,059,912 





— —4753 —5,100 
= 4 17,382 —15,000 
BA 
0 
Te Ue aii acca BA 3,017,928 3,011,161 
0 2,863,556 3,039,812 
Trust funds: 
(AS shown in detail above) ...............ccssssssssssssssssssee BA 372,930 402,000 
0 329,363 414,035 
Deductions for offsetting receipts: 
Veet: 8 86m O = 164831 — 194700 
BA 
0 
I i iccinssiscscsissinsiininosiniit BA 208,399 207,300 
0 164,832 219,335 
Total Corps of Engineers—Civil...........sssscssssee BA 3,226,327 3,218,461 
0 3,028,388 3,259,147 
Military Retirement 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Payment to military retirement fund 054 
Appropriation, permanent, indefinite...................... BA 10,285,000 9,782,000 


Po ikesc Lastisabccsesssensesninncooennnenssnsestid 9,782,000 





1990 


17,450 
215,550 


77,450 


223,000 
223,000 


164,000 


164,000 


2,897,747 
2,961,653 


—5,100 
— 16,000 


4—20,000 


2,856,647 
2,920,553 


506,000 
506,000 


—225,350 


42350 


283,000 
283,000 


3,139,647 


3,203,553 


11,183,000 
11,183,000 


1991 
estimate 


7,625 
186,375 


77,625 


194,000 


194,000 


172,000 


172,000 


2,939,112 
2,956,101 


—5,100 
—17,000 


7 —21,000 


2,896,012 


2,913,001 


496,000 
496,000 


— 196,375 


42375 


302,000 
302,000 


3,198,012 


3,215,001 


"11,826,000 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Department of Defense—Civil—Con. 





Military Retirement—Con. 
Trust funds 
Military retirement fund 602 
Appropriation, permanent, indefinite Z z 33,005,890 34,680,128 34,891,900 37,074,600 


19,008,986 20,088,100 21,228,200 + 22,465,000 
J 


7 —617,000 —954,000 
Total Military retirement fUNd............ssesesse BA 33,005,890 34,680,128 34,891,900 37,074,600 


0 19,008,986 20,088,100 20,611,200 + — 21,511,000 


Summary 
Federal funds: 
(As shown in detail BOVE) .....cc.c:cnecnmenn BA 10,285,000 9,782,000 11,183,000 —11,826,000 
0 10,287,141 — 9,782,000 —:11,183,000 11,826,000 
Trust funds: 
(AS shown in detail Ab0VE) .....cuccnnsennennmee BA 33,005,890 34,680,128 34,891,900 —37,074,600 
0 19,008,986 20,088,100 20,611,200 —21,511,000 
Interfund transactions 054 1 10,285,000  —9,782,000 —11,183,000  — 11,826,000 
Total Military Retirement .......00nnsnen BA 33,005,890 34,680,128 34,891,900 —37,074,600 
0 19,011,127 20,088,100 20,611,200 +—21,511,000 
Education Benefits 
Trust funds 
Education benefits fund 702 
Appropriation, permanent, indefinite.................... BA 183,480 211,200 222,900 217,700 
(ata eee 0 68,023 118,100 136,500 156,800 
Summary 
Trust funds: 
(As shown in detail bOVE) .....0.ccnnsnnmennsmmeee BA 183,480 211,200 222,900 217,700 
0 68,023 118,100 136,500 156,800 
Interfund transactions 102 ” —M414l0 = — 163,537 | — 173,884 = — 172,742 
Total Education Benefits.....ccmomenmnmeee BA 42,070 47,663 49,016 44,958 


0 —13,387 —45,437 —37,384 — 15,942 


Trust funds 
Operation and maintenance 705 
isc BA 35877 — 37,248 37,573 38,170 
ic assay alcesascsnesccccgoilai 0 37,312 37,075 37,496 38,132 


15,445 14,820 ii it 
Pree nemEp rere 10,094 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 
Department of Defense—Civil—Con. 
Soldiers’ and Airmen’s Home—Con. 
Summary 
Trust funds: 
(As shown in detail above) ....ccsscssssesssessssssnenee BA 51,322 52,070 46,075 38,172 
0 47,360 43,005 47,340 58,895 
Deductions for offsetting receipts: 


Proprietary receipts from the public 705 » -5§03  -4675 -4891 —§018 


46,279 47,395 41,244 33,154 
42,317 38,330 42,509 53,877 


Total Soldiers’ and Airmen’s HOme.................. 


2 


Forest and Wildlife Conservation, 
Military Reservations 


Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Forest products program 302 
Appropriation, permanent, indefinite...................... BA I ise else nanan 
es cS 0 aise ieee ae ee 
Wildlife conservation 303 
Appropriation, permanent, indefinite... BA 2,108 2,100 2,100 2,200 
ee 0 1,744 2,400 2,400 2,400 
Summary 
Federal funds: 
(As shown in detail above) .....cccsncsscssesssssesuee BA 2,063 2,100 2,106 2,200 
0 1,718 2,400 2,400 2,400 
Deductions for offsetting receipts: 
Proprietary receipts from the public 302 BA “s 
i a 
a 2108 210 -210  -220 


o 


—5 300 300 200 


Summary 
Federal funds: 
(AS shown in tall AD0V€) .ccccnecenenmnnen BA 13,335,290 «12828556 «14095416 14,779,539 
0 13,195,050 12,856,483 14,159,760 14,796,835 
Deductions fr offsetting recips: 
Propritary receipts frem the public a -4783  -§100 $510  —5100 
302 i anainianciititintiiamaln S 
303 ~1949 1710 1810  —19200 
e 1-000 = 421,000 
ee BA 13,311,092 12,806,356 «14,052,216 14,734,239 
0 13170852 12,834,283 «14,216,560 14,751,535 
Trust funds: 
(As Shown in detail OV) ..cccnnnesnneone BA 33,613,622 35,345,398 «35,666,875 37,828,472 


0 19,453,732 20,663,240 = 21,301,040 22,222,695 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 
Department of Defense—Civil—Con. 


Summary—Con. 
Deductions for offsetting receipts: 


ee ee mn . 164531 194,700 — 225,350 196,375 

: 12350 42375 

NSO Sg — 5B 

Total Trust 0S. BA 33,084,048 © 35,146,023 35,439,088 37,627,454 

0 19,284,158 20,463,865 21,073,209 -22.023,677 

Se mt —10205.00 9.782.000 11,183,000 — 11,825,000 
Te - — 141,410 — 163,537 — 173,884 — 172,742 

Total Department of Defense—Civil ................+.. BA 38,134,376 40,362,951 


36,328,730 38,006,842 
0 22,028,600 23,352,611 23,832,885 24,776,470 


Department of Education 


Office of Elementary and Secondary 
Education 


Federal funds 


4,336,543 4,579,138 4,730,441 4,780,441 
4,027,559 4,226,379 4,311,962 4,700,771 


708,476 733,096 629,260 629,260 
707,539 721,432 686,330 673,853 


1,040,312 1,217,099 1,200,670 1,193,642 
443,429 974,909 1,235,012 1,293,145 





39 7,849 14,607 16,415 
66,326 71,553 74,168 74,168 
18,339 63,774 67,918 72,303 


Total Federal funds Office of Elementary and 
Secondary EGUCAtiOn.........soesssseesnsees BA 6,151,657 6,600,886 6,634,539 6,677,511 
5,196,905  - 5,994,343 6,315,829 6,756,487 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 











1990 
estimate 


1991 
estimate 


1988 1989 
Account and functional code actual estimate 
Department of Education—Con. 
Office of Bilingual Education and 
Minority Languages Affairs 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Bilingual, immigrant, and refugee education 501 
ee BA 190,504 197,394 
Reappropriation ........sssssccssesssssssecsseessssseseseessnsee BA 1,247 
OU cescceske seats cbassassncoennsstceonseeeSsseceseeesalled 0 159,746 159,392 
Total Bilingual, immigrant, and refugee educa- 
Gc esses BA 191,751 197,394 
0 159,746 159,392 
Office of | Education and 
in Sen 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Education for the handicapped 501 
Appropriation, CUrTEMt .....csscsntsesstesstsnesetsessee BA 1,869,019 1,966,438 
Ne Ait ilaea intense 0 1,465,985 1,871,745 
1,656,538 
494 
1,618,193 
390,400 1,657,032 
0 1,536,905 1,618,193 
Special institutions for the handicapped: 
(Elementary, secondary, and vocational educa- 
501 
(Appropriation, CUFTeMt)...ccaccacsssssssseesnee BA 24,453 25,657 
22,808 34,380 
74,602 79,002 
65,858 96,004 
99,055 104,659 
88,666 130,384 
Trust funds 
Promotion of education for the blind 501 
Appropriation, permanent ..................ccccsssvsssssssseeee BA 10 10 
ee aaa aa 0 16 7 
Total Federal funds Office of Special Education 
and Rehabilitative Services...................... BA 3,558,474 3,728,129 
0 3,091,556 3,620,322 
Total Trust funds Office of Special Education 
and Rehabilitative Services ...............e- BA 10 10 
0 16 7 


See footnotes at end of table. 


240-000 O - 1989 - 15 QL 3 


2,013,827 
1,939,973 


1,703,126 


1,726,384 
1,703,126 


26,590 
27,670 


83,350 
85,513 


109,940 
113,183 


1,766,525 


1,782,072 
1,766,525 


26,590 
26,590 


83,350 
81,918 


109,940 
108,508 








Account and functional code 








1988 
actual 








1989 
estimate 


Department of Education—Con. 
Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education 


1,005,557 1,073,466 
7,148 7,148 
1,275,800 828,047 
1,012,705 1,080,614 
1,275,800 828,047 
5,544,792 5,814,320 
44,308 

5,219,916 5,791,993 

4431 

5,544,792 5,818,628 
5,219,916 5,792,424 
2,565,000 3,174,400 
Wicaaannencassictlicaas 323,928 
cSiteenssecinsentssttntne cxaneee «(300 998) 
2,779,304 2,938,314 

4 263,942 

7 —20,885 

2,565,000 3,504,328 
2,779,304 3,181,371 

71 564,129 

411,775 604,654 
172,203 178,479 
Siaicbocneseinesnnsiibctini 894 
168,503 187,152 


178,973 
187,152 
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1990 1991 
estimate estimate 
170,000 180,000 
7 942,239 7 942,239 
7,148 7,148 
796,243 337,703 
7 113,069 7753,792 
1,119,387 1,129,387 
909,312 1,091,495 
5,844,960 5,737,960 
6,001,827 5,748,016 
43,748 4129 
5,844,960 5,737,960 
6,005,575 5,748,145 
17,655 22,598 
7 —167,201 / —187,583 
3A =” —531,063 
3,112,079 2,652,450 
(3,112,079) (2,652,450) 
7 (167,201) 7 (187,583) 
(30,454) (531,063) 
3,115,620 2,735,985 
465,986 
7—118,097 = 7 —178,285 
24,363 ” —430,941 
2,932,079 1,956,402 
3,039,146 2,126,759 
74,043,661 3,920,120 
(4,043,661) ” (3,920,120) 
3,234,929 3,944,828 
536,637 530,762 
527,785 554,725 
182,446 184,904 
x 2,458 
184,904 184,904 
191,657 184,904 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)\—Continued 


1988 
Account and functional code actual 


Department of Education—Con. 


a 





i ricsstcsensheccsnictnseniiainhseecantiaanicsied BA 62,231 
0 7,833 
Public Enterprise Funds: 
College housing loans 502 
a 0 —372,778 
Total College housing loans ........ssex.-ssssssssssses 0 —372,778 
General and Special Funds: 
College construction loan insurance 502 
Appropriation, Current ...........ssssssscsssssssseseseeeees BA 19,148 
I, cece lhoncseccermesiaaie 0 19,148 
Total Federal funds Office of Postsecondary 
I iccisiciasersasinatiaasitNaeastianananelh BA 8,897,845 


0 8,163,438 


Office of Educational Research and 
improvement 





Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
67,526 
42,379 
Appropriation, CUrTemt .................sssssssssssssessseeesnee BA 135,089 
ctl iretternnscrmineovion 0 101,202 


135,089 
0 101,202 


search and Improvement ................cccsssse« BA 202,615 
0 143,581 


See footnotes at end of table. 


—5,225 


—5,225 


1,675 


29,640 
32,196 
(29,640) 


31,315 
32,196 


10,097,373 
9,744,667 


78,201 
80,479 


137,200 
121,265 


137,200 
121,265 


215,401 


1990 1991 
estimate 

— 4,438 —5,813 
4 —26,055 74,859 
— 30,493 —954 
5,129 8,304 
==" ais pont as 
5,129 8,304 
49,169 45,293 
— 5,038 — 17,886 
7 —234,473 725,860 
—239,511 7,974 
13,547,370 12,338,452 
12,778,257 12,611,674 
88,330 91,280 
101,407 88,890 
issn - aia a 
94,878 45,189 
754,880 7 105,644 
137,200 137,200 
149,758 150,833 
225,530 228,480 
251,165 239,723 


201,744 
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1988 
Account and functional code actual 


1989 
estimate 


Department of Education—Con. 


Departmental Management 


Federal funds 
(Elementary, secondary and vocational educa- 
tion) 501 
(Appropriation, Current) ..........scssssscscsssessseese BA 18,429 
I Ra scaciccssssnnssnceiesanasinain 0 18,512 
(Higher education) 502 
(Appropriation, Current) ...............cccsssesscssssssee BA 72,214 
a aes tects 0 71,970 
Total (Higher education) .......cacssssssssesseen BA 72,214 
0 71,970 
(Research and general education aids) 503 
(Appropriation, Current) ..ccsscssossssesssssnseenee BA 131,707 
i ha 0 132,089 
(Social services) 506 
(Appropriation, current) .................cssssssssescseee BA 18,678 
(ae Rese OA a OC RE 0 18,777 
Total Program administration ...................cccsss+« BA 241,028 
0 241,348 
Office for civil rights 751 
Appropriation, Currennt ................scccccsccccsscecessseeeeee BA 40,530 
Neth ladleticeceibiesscibsgssermenersscctscencninncsodl 0 38,517 
Office of the inspector General 751 
Appropriation, CUrremt ..........sesssssssscccccssssesssesesseee BA 17,560 
inne Eth cesneesisanstaicsectassoeeeomnet 0 15,750 
Education and research overseas: 
(Special foreign currency program) (Research 
and general education aids) 503 
| D mmeoumnpnsee 
(Special foreign currency program) (Social serv- 
ices) 506 
isaac 0 233 
Total Education and research overseas............. 0 233 
Trust funds 
Contributions 503 
Appropriation, permanent, indefinite................... BA 8 
I csichidieiedadiaeseoncnciipacseataienh paecmistsenoots 0 26 
Total Federal funds Departmental Management BA 299,118 
0 295,848 
Total Trust funds Departmental Management... BA 8g 
0 26 
Summary 
Federal funds: 
(As shown in detail above) ..............sssccccsssssesecssenee BA 20,314,165 


0 18,326,874 
See footnotes at end of table. 


19,883 
21,107 


92,199 
89,835 


92,199 


89,835 


122,407 
134,455 


21,508 


22,523 


255,997 
267,920 


40,845 
41,148 


18,179 
19,163 


147 


359 


5 
143 


315,021 


: 328,737 


143 


22,234,818 
20,877,252 


1990 1991 
estimate estimate 
21,977 21,977 
20,674 21,874 
95,744 95,744 
73,000 7 
90,049 95,291 
72,490 72,850 
98,744 98,744 
92,539 98,141 
130,821 130,821 
123,604 130,400 
23,404 23,404 
22,053 23,308 
274,946 274,946 
258,870 273,723 
45,178 45,178 
44,998 44,962 
22,000 22,000 
20,565 21,809 
342,124 124 
324,433 340,494 
25,923,207 24,838,929 
24,537,581 25,131,353 


BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 
Department of Education—Con. 
Summary—Con. 
Deductions for offsetting receipts: 
aos BF as ae =O 
ee BA 20,233,506 22,185,789 25,885,694 24,806,768 
0 18,246,215 20,828,223 «24,500,068 + —-25,099,192 
Trust funds: 
(As shown in detall ab0VE) .....cns.cnssnnsennne BA 18 leita deena aired 
0 42 150 181 154 
Total Department of Education ccc. BA 20,233,524 22,185,804 


25,885,694 24,806,768 
0 18,246,257 20,828,373 24,500,249 25,099,346 


Department of Energy 
Atomic Energy Defense Activities 





Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Atomic energy defense activities 053 
Appropriation, Current ............ccocvsessecessssssssssssseeee BA 7,749,364 8,100,000 9,027,000 9,389,000 
TI assesses cssiacstaceenll 0 7,913,410 7,945,029 8,647,000 9,177,000 
Energy Programs 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
General science and research activities 251 
Appropriation, Current ...............scccesssssssseessseesssees BA 804,713 922,116 1,169,431 1,397,901 
ee 0 763,325 883,957 1,119,375 1,348,150 
Energy supply, R&D activities 271 
NMI oc sasanntiititttcansansnssncnrni BA 2,003,342 2,142,326 2,162,276 
Be sincecteshteesiitticesssncnsonceteip hibtheacsecensasicnn 0 2,024,792 2,150,000 2,132,118 2,194,928 
Uranium supply and enrichment activities 271 
Appropriation, current, indefinite......................0+ BA SI teinnscshgniaetisri cicadas tatedataae ees aac aaa 
ai ictincaeaiantathidianscicasiegnsill 0 1,136,748 —112,267 —69,000 — 165,600 


sales raiasascisiineinlanlauamandintiniicicihe BA II sss thsisininn since 
0 1,136,748 was ISI AMIE seceschcoenacceepaenaeerasaehtatiiemaaaatciia 
Fossil energy research and development 271 
OI nsssssndtetatilscsssoninnsssonsie BA 324,139 380,595 163,574 169,755 
HI ics Sali cssistesviselebleciecnicessnsnscniif 0 326,010 353,708 288,482 209,451 
Naval petroleum and oil shale reserves 271 
Appropriation, current ..............cccssssssssessseecesecsesee BA 159,663 185,071 192,124 209,200 
7 —209,000 
NN paired Saceeoteanensadheapnechancenecsaser ceoisonpes 0 186,503 171,906 185,854 200,282 
7 —200,082 


Total Naval petroleum and oil shale reserves... BA 159,663 185,071 192,124 200 
0 186,503 171,906 185,854 200 


Energy conservation 272 
Appropriation, current .................cccsscssseessesesneesnees BA 308,311 315,284 95,528 95,160 
Naa csasicsaacactesincormsintcisaanien 0 339,557 313,361 315,880 150,541 


See footnotes at end of table. 








1988 
Account and functional code actual 


164,162 
224,238 


337,777 


438,744 
337,777 


61,398 
64,557 


6,172 
5,997 


21,565 
21,180 


100,000 
99,328 


72 
49,980 
56,711 












50,052 
56,711 


47,767 
149,100 
28,578 


196,867 
28,578 
669 


1,803 
1,586 


360,000 
405,053 
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1989 
estimate 


Department of Energy—Con. 
Energy Programs—Con. 


173,421 
239,953 


62,856 
60,326 


6,154 
6,116 


21,372 
20,562 


108,760 
112,487 


1990 
estimate 


194,999 
191,792 


35,407 
91,555 


150,009 


126,962 
150,009 


65,232 
64,707 


6,641 
6,641 


20,346 
20,346 


116,550 
113,489 



















1991 
estimate 


238,059 
213,385 
112,375 

37,458 
147,927 


149,833 
147,927 


66,608 
65,697 


6,467 
6,467 


19,510 
19,510 


113,818 
113,703 


49,010 


2,446 
1,803 


363,832 
418,816 





710,000 


2,446 


500,000 
433,932 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 





1988 


Account and functional code actual 


Department of Energy—Con. 


Energy Programs—Con. 
Trust funds 
Advances for cooperative work 271 

Appropriation, permanent, indefinite................... BA 126,499 
EE ce est 0 131,525 
Total Federal funds Energy Programs............... BA 5,950,006 
0 6,022,609 

Total Trust funds Energy Programs .......ssc.s. BA 


126,499 
0 131,525 


Power Marketing Administration 






Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Operation and maintenance, Alaska Power Adminis- 
tration 271 
Appropriation, Current ............cccscsscsessee a 3,026 
I iscsiscscchbecscacbieescciassecsiesils 0 3,183 
Total Operation and maintenance, Alaska 
Power Administration .......cssssssssssssssssses BA 3,026 
0 3,183 
Operation and maintenance, Southeastern Power Ad- 
ministration 271 
Appropriation, current ................0:..csssscsssescssseeesenee BA 27,400 
a nee 0 30,7: 
Total Operation and maintenance, Southeast- 
ern Power Administration ....................... BA 27,400 
0 30,744 


Operation and maintenance, Southwestern Power 
Administration 271 


16,648 
17,704 


249,515 
281,875 





134,557 
— 134,376 


(10,000) 


134,557 
— 134,376 


See footnotes at end of table. 





1989 1990 1991 
estimate estimate estimate 
69,567 64,931 67,116 
112,917 64,931 67,116 
5,116,308 5,157,427 5,396,320 
5,167,629 5,120,957 5,177,982 
69,567 64,931 67,116 
112,917 64,931 67,116 
3,159 3,145 3,973 
4 3,973 
3,079 3,145 3,973 
4 —3,973 
3,159 3,14... 
3,079 3,145 
36,267 42,369 51,101 
7 —§1,101 
34,937 41,536 49,779 
4 —49,779 
ee 
34,937 I ictadincasspincisasin 
15,389 25,172 
26,055 33,572 35,397 
273,413 314,797 394,252 
262,830 292,975 368,638 
211,200 218,500 250,900 
—236,600 — 227,500 —233,900 
7 —459,600 /—400,500 
211,200 218,500 250,900 
— 236,600 — 687,100 — 634,400 
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Account and functional code 


1988 
actual 


1989 
estimate 


Department of Energy—Con. 


Power na penna 


ern Area Power Administration 271 


ss s ~~ & 


°s2>°S 


°$ 





—6,748 — 50,000 
—6,748 —50,000 
431,146 539,428 
192,382 40,301 
387,513 162,940 
387,187 162,699 
387,513 1 
387,187 162,699 
14,518,029 =: 13,918,676 
14,515,588 13,315,658 
— 187,905 — 165,700 
—3,002297  —1,731,062 
— 164,373 —58,760 
11,163,454 11,963,154 
11,161,013 11,360,136 
126,499 69,567 
131,525 112,917 
— 126,499 — 69,567 
5,026 43,350 
11,163,454 —:11,963,154 


11,166,039 








1990 1991 

estimate estimate 
—50,000 —50,000 
7—74,435 7 —71,934 
— 124,435 — 121,934 

603,983 

— 440,307 —352,299 
179,923 211,000 
213,577 205,363 
22,959 23,358 
22,959 23,358 
202,882 234,358 
236,536 228,721 
14,991,292 15,700,227 
13,564,186 14,231,404 
— 195,300 — 186,400 
—1,751,828  —1,848,349 
7 — 373,423 4 462,459 
—266,550 — 113,818 
12,404,191 14,014,119 
10,977,085 12,545,296 
64,931 67,116 
64,931 67,116 
— 64,931 —67,116 
12,404,191 14,014,119 


10,977,085 


12,545,296 
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1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Department of Health and Human Services, except Social Security 


Health Programs 
Public Health Service 
Food and Drug Administration 


481,616 512,456 412,792 415,451 
459,793 490,026 424,885 418,788 


1,450 siete ications 
3,284 4,384 8,592 6,015 
Fe I EO AOE IN ro 


483,066 536,406 412,792 415,451 
462,729 494,410 433,477 424,803 


1,345,112 1,424,310 1,203,568 1,219,622 


43 
1,308,047 1,303,316 © 1,223,958 §=—=—1,273,997 
w. 
simaililitiy (494) Occitan 
¥(—50) 


1,345,112 1,424,310 1,203,525 1,219,622 
1,308,047 1,303,316 1,223,915 1,273,997 


208,143 I a isinaassiinlaiastisiaictipiiimiceicii 
226,809 167,104 56,901 51,083 


1,553,255 1,602,621 1,203,525 1,219,622 
1,534,856 1,470,420 1,280,816 1,325,080 


14,400 
” 14,400 
(100,000) +” (100,000) 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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1988 
Account and functional code actual 


1989 1990 
estimate estimate 


1991 
estimate 


Department of Health and Human Services, except Social Security—Con. 


Health Programs—Con. 
Public Health Service—Con. 
Health Resources and Services 
Administration—Con. 














Public Enterprise Funds: 
Health professions graduate student loan insurance 
fund 553 
Appropriation, Current ...............csssssccccssssseeseessensees De iinketccnscssticctal 20,000 36,800 
Iu 
14,570 8,000 
iis eeeier tenet ecawemteror emis: 0 11,581 23,116 18,250 36,800 
7 —6,600 72,000 
14,570 ”8,000 
Limitation on guaranteed loan commitments... .esssssscssssssssssssssose ssssesseenseseeneesenneeees (100,000) (100,000) 
* (—100,000) * (—100,000) 
Total Health professions graduate student loan 
I I csncncesscssssssseanomnesoesssncones se es 20,000 14,540 
0 11,581 23,116 26,220 46,800 
Health education loans 553 
Sia Rll cloth ls insesecessletaihinnisenisninthinbins 0 —9,338 —400 SI i cicinesansscsity 
Nurse training fund 553 
scat asccciccasipin 0 —27 —50 SF cscscd tat cssisson 
21,000 
II Cicnsaiarssnsnestiheieale 
—41,375 21,000 
bit teedissoresensessthbedaMckiccosnsesenios BA 21,600 25,364 
0 16,632 18,560 —41,375 21,000 
101,500 133,100 150,000 
68,200 133,100 150,000 
Services Administration .............csscsssssssss BA 1,575,255 1,644,221 1,257,829 1,284,422 
0 1,553,704 1,511,646 1,279,611 1,392,880 
Total Trust funds Health Resources and Serv- 
ices SIN scccisvanicacascintlbeisate i sisisnnestscssiaeubsbas 101,500 133,100 150,000 
ed ata 68,200 133,100 150,000 
Indian Health Service 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Tribal health administration 551 
Appropriation, Current ..............ccscssssscsssesssessnesessee BA 946,307 1,020,106 266,085 287,242 
ica cian cei 
971,593 266,085 287,242 
Total Tribal health administration ................... BA 946,307 1,023,106 266,085 287,242 
0 899,835 971,593 266,085 287,242 
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1988 
Account and functional code actual 


1990 
estimate 


1991 


Department of Health and Human Services, except Social Security—Con. 





Appropriation, Curremt ...............cssssssssssssessssssssesees BA 62,511 
a sciccccscrctcssraecasacemmenensssinitins 0 50,937 
Total Federal funds Indian Health Service ........ BA 1,008,818 
0 950,772 
Centers for Disease Control 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Disease control, research, and training: 
(Health care services) 551 
(Appropriation, current .................cscssssscsseeseee BA 702,104 
Oa i cihincscaieic 0 551,422 
(Health research) 552 
(Appropriation, Current) ..............ccsusssssssssesesses BA 69,668 
aaa scnttnncionssonens 0 62,342 
Total Disease control, research, and training... BA 771,772 
0 613,764 
Total Federal funds Centers for Disease Con- 
i tortincttodasareceaneen BA 771,772 
0 613,764 
National Institutes of Health 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
National Cancer Institute: 
(Health research) 552 
(Appropriation, Current) ............:ccssccsssesssssssses BA 1,436,221 
sacs clascanipictcanseciaesaneslg 0 1,378,852 
(Education and training of health care work 
553 
(Appropriation, Current) ............cscscscsssssssssssee BA 33,106 
rie ia icrsectpeerccccniersnst 0 24,898 
Total National Cancer Institute... BA 1,469,327 
0 1,403,750 
National Heart, Lung and Blood Institute: 
(Health research) 552 
(Appropriation, current) ..................ssssssssssseeeee BA 924,084 
IN ht ct icacecnicancceabsicciaintis 0 918,974 


817,314 $11,849 
. 3,000 3,000 
853,201 825,245 
_ 820,314 814,249 
853,201 825,245 
COs 
76,014 77,998 38,359 
1,084,774 1 1,102,091 
1,047,607 1,197,284 1,150,846 
860,075 481,185 476,287 
734,239 590,000 525,182 
118,706 $2,373 89,638 
95,079 93,537 91,315 
978,781 573,558 565,925 
829,318 683,537 616,497 
978,781 573,558 565,925 
829,318 683,537 616,497 
1,537,648 1,460,436 1,484,461 
1,461,698 1,498,266 1,475,613 
33,218 34,305 33,764 
31,532 33,020 33,204 
1,570,866 1,494,741 1,5 
1,493,230 1,531,286 1,508,817 
1,003,870 996,548 1,012,302 
953,353 998,703 1,004,052 











529,952 
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645,616 


































1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 
Department of Health and Human Services, except Social Security—Con. 
Health Programs—Con. 
Public Health Service—Con. 
National Institutes of Health— 
Con. 
(Education and training of health care work 
force) 553 
(Appropriation, CUrTent) ..cscscacatstnremesenee BA 41,452 41,800 43,298 44,013 
No ceincerenaicsnunn 0 40,279 41,465 41,861 41,890 
Total National Heart, Lung and Blood Institute BA 965,536 1,045,670 1,039,846 + —=_ 1,056,315 
0 959,253 994,818 1,040,564 1,045,942 
National Institute of Dental Research: 
(Health research) 552 
(Appropriation, Current) ....c.ccmaneeeemeneee BA 120,753 125,040 125,556 129,321 
cee ee 0 116,498 120,674 121,266 123,267 
5,544 5,684 5,971 5,882 
5,350 5,475 5,648 5,741 
Total National institute of Dental Research... BA 126,297 130,724 131,527 135,203 
0 121,848 126,149 126,914 129,008 
National Institute of Diabetes and Digestive and 
Kidney Diseases: 
(Health research) 552 
(Appropriation, Current) ...cccccnesenentrtntne BA 513,271 537,502 554,453 563,067 
Tr aliens 0 496,472 486,094 510,821 531,140 
(Education and training of health care work 
force) 553 
(Appropriation, Current) .....c.cacomememenemene BA 21,462 22,007 22,782 23,151 
CO raat 0 21,769 21,884 22,842 24,101 
Total National Institute of Diabetes and Diges- 
tive and Kidney Diseases.........cececemen BA 534,733 559,509 577,235 586,218 
0 518,241 507,978 533,663 555,241 
520,088 467,625 472,818 482,742 
491,712 502,853 473,757 478,532 
14,604 12,357 12,779 12,787 
14,603 12,544 12,479 12,630 
534,692 479,982 485,597 495,529 
506,315 515,397 486,236 491,162 
625,112 726,912 428,699 435,272 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Department of Health and Human Services, except Social Security—Con. 


Health Programs—Con. 
Public Health Service—Con. 
National Institutes of Health— 
Con. 


(Education and training of health care work 
force) 553 





13,688 14,665 13,897 14,121 
11,610 14,144 14,321 16,753 
638,800 741,577 442,596 449,393 
0 541,562 659,760 649,659 461,512 
National Institute of General Medical Sciences 
(Health research) 552 
(Appropriation, current) ...........cccvsssssscscsssssseses BA 564,489 608,211 691,074 708,266 
ai iia ciicithil Bi sstatssiaeeke 0 523,278 566,129 663,399 680,424 
(Education and training of health care work 
553 
(Appropriation, Current ..........ccocvsssssesesessssssees BA 68,187 74,048 75,347 77,283 
i aii hB Seccicessescssinsll 0 63,213 68,922 76,446 78,434 
Total National Institute of General Medical 
iis BR EOE cniccccsenssli BA 632,676 682,259 766,421 785,549 
0 586,491 635,051 739,845 758,858 
National Institute of Child Health and Human Devel- 
opment: 
(Health research) 552 
(Appropriation, current) ...............ccvesscsssssseessee BA 381,554 409,632 400,804 407,037 
ie sn oe cen de 0 349,084 386,980 405,595 384,528 
(Education and training of health care work 
force 553 
(Appropriation, current) ................cccesssssessssseee BA 15,257 15,836 16,260 16,519 
NN ccna ance 0 13,959 14,570 14,960 15,198 
Total National institute of Child Health and 
Human Development............sscscsssssccscssee BA 396,811 425,468 417,064 423,556 
0 363,043 401,550 420,555 399,726 


219,057 225,249 227,620 231,270 
214,846 220,474 226,557 229,620 


5,890 5,941 6,157 6,174 
4,901 4,929 4,978 5,165 
224,947 231,190 233,777 237,444 
219,747 225,403 231,535 234,785 


206,364 214,045 216,760 219,866 
236,283 171,243 203,846 214,826 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 
Account and functional code actual 


1989 
estimate 


1990 
estimate 


1991 
estimate 


Department of Health and Human Services, except Social Security—Con. 


Health Programs—Con. 
Public Health Service—Con. 
National Institutes of Health— 
Con. 


(Education and training of health care work 
553 





force) 
(Appropriation, Current) ...............cssssssssssssseseese BA 9,302 
HI ial icscsececsossaclesocesbecvessccoosnesensell 0 10,617 
Total National Institute of Environmental 
ER | ee BA 215,666 
0 246,900 
National Institute on Aging: 
(Health research) 552 
(Appropriation, Current) ................sssssssssssssseees BA 186,316 
I ght icicnscsannniccccescltinessesecnnsessatte 0 171,770 
(Education and training of health care work 
553 
(Appropriation, Current) ..........ccccssssseseesssesssese BA 8,430 
hance iestssseescsseesits 0 7,772 
Total National Institute on Aging................c BA 194,746 
0 179,542 
National Institute of Arthritis and Musculoskeletal 
and Skin Diseases: 
(Health research) 552 
(Appropriation, Current) ..............scsscsssseseceeses BA 141,106 
I aie ensice ee seapemneenioie 0 134,513 
6,573 
6,271 
Total National Institute of Arthritis and Mus- 
culoskeletal and Skin Diseases................ BA 147,679 
0 140,784 
Research resources: 
(Health research) 552 
(Appropriation, Current) .......ssssccssssssssssseeee BA 365,904 
CN ei cssnssssnscosorccectsisibnosonaenscssssons 0 329,405 
(Education and training of health care work 
553 
(Appropriation, current) ..............ccsssssessssesssee BA 2,249 
caine sninsnnesseosesonee 0 2,166 
Total Research PeSOUNCES .......ssssssssssssseessssee BA 368,153 
0 331,571 
National Center for Nursing Research: 
(Health research) §52 
(Appropriation, current) ...............::cssssessseeeeeene BA 20,494 
I accesses i eeeresecrtesote 0 17,217 


See footnotes at end of table. 


9,375 
7,504 


223,420 
178,747 


214,145 
189,838 


8,494 


7,499 


222,639 
197,337 


153,990 
144,569 


5,991 
5,632 


159,891 


150,201 


355,988 
394,160 


2,273 


2,358 


358,261 


396,518 


25,305 
20,527 


9,711 


9,037 


226,471 


212,883 


220,821 


* 211,827 


8,799 


8,367 


220,194 


161,116 
152,093 


6,218 


5,870 


167,334 


157,963 


260,329 
314,651 


2,384 
2,875 
263,313 


317,526 


26,091 
23,871 





9,869 
9,608 


229,735 


224,434 


224,465 
208,126 


8,944 
4,271 





233,409 
212,397 


163,712 
163,712 


6,290 
6,290 


170,002 


170,002 


266,516 
266,693 


2,425 
2,427 


268,941 


269,120 


26,539 
25,213 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Department of Health and Human Services, except Social Security—Con. 


Health Programs—Con. 
Public Health Service—Con. 
National Institutes of Health— 
Con. 


(Education and training of health care work 
force) 553 


(Appropriation, current) .............ccssucssssssseeessess BA 2,886 3,828 3,879 3,946 
aidan cctaedsnn 0 2,425 3,104 3,549 3,748 
Total National Center for Nursing Research...... BA 23,380 29,133 29,970 30,485 
0 19,642 23,631 27,420 28,961 
National Institute of Deafness and Other Communi- 
Cation Disorders 
(Health research) 552 
(Appropriation, Current) ................ccccsssssssssseeees Se cpriatesaniticsoaces 84,117 88,937 90,368 
NN screen sinensis Ae racieaacekesh 32,191 79,703 85,336 
— and training of health care work 
) 
(Appropriation, current) ...............ccssssesssseeesesee BO isc ncits 2,413 2,496 2,537 
CODD cise ch cn ste 708 2,438 2,466 
Total National Institute of Deafness and Other 
Cation DiSOrders ...............cseseeee Bt cisssecconopicnnes 86,530 91,433 92,905 
AP accitsscnsbccsiomiaas 32,899 82,141 87,802 
John E. Fogarty International Center 552 
NN casa ccsncntncecesale BA 15,651 15,810 10,622 11,033 
a eee 0 12,571 12,729 8,532 11,033 
National Library of Medicine: 
(Health research) 552 
(Appropriation, current) .................ccsssssssseseesee BA 20,916 25,245 26,445 26,533 
Ii ras cencacietinssaicicnseenisteiiessorecioniacstounin 0 19,102 24,798 26,746 25,295 
(Education and iraining of health care work 
(Appropriation, Current) .............cssccssssvsssssssees BA 46,994 48,486 51,784 52,405 
MOI sciciseprecescccscesssdectacntaciessotctonees 0 42,958 47,627 51,386 51,642 


67,910 73,731 78,229 78,938 
62,060 72,425 78,132 76,937 





55,986 65,311 76,305 77,191 
95,584 73,814 74,204 76,124 
5,833 6,784 7,926 8,018 
9,929 7,667 7,708 7,907 
61,819 72,095 $4,231 
0 105,513 81,481 81,912 84,031 
Buildings and facilities 552 
Appropriation, Current ................-cssscccsneeesssseeceeene BA 47,870 38,492 6,700 6,700 
aaa sc csseacconsiesebtossaninsinie 0 24,000 46,975 24,378 6,700 
| Funds: 
National Institutes of Health management fund 
552 
aah iciiacecsisthsccscrctcdsidcasmcuiaietioncad 0 —8,469 Wh csiscicissiascitilcn: tlanieaniitaailadi 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code aciual estimate estimate estimate 


Department of Health and Human Services, except Social Security—Con. 


Health Programs—Con. 
Public Health Service—Con. 
National Institutes of Health— 
Con. 


MN ieascanitaesiinioniiniaiasincciiceeaen 0 sea Foecssecoctigns ences Narancensissnlitinis 


Gaalccisaitonatdaliekisagtiasaccilaioas BA 6,666,693 7,147,247 6,776,727 6,894,789 
0 6,333,941 6,752,287 6,971,338 6,756,468 


Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Alcohol, drug abuse, and mental health 
(Health care services) 551 
(Appropriation, Current) ..cccsccscsvscnvnsnsnsn BA 826,963 _—'1,110,809 942,686 896,224 
OR cil ecnsnnssnneent 0 719,887 927,316 931,035 869,899 


506,038 688,615 642,924 652,111 
446,273 735,273 766,535 754,540 


40,726 44,854 38,706 36,213 
29,069 48,390 43,697 40,465 


1,373,727 1,844,278 1,624,316 1,584,548 
0 1,195,229 1,710,979 1,741,267 1,664,904 





65,403 23,712 18,000 12,000 
40,963 23,742 18,000 12,000 
1,079 SNE sacreadeinsppiiinies srevaerparensaeeciaiee 


Total = funds Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and 
Mental Health Administration .............. BA 1,439,130 1,867,990 1,642,316 1,596,548 
0 1,237,271 1,735,999 1,759,267 1,676,904 


Office of Assistant Secretary for 
Health 


Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Public health service management: 
(Health care services) 551 
(Appropriation, Curremt) ............vvvvsscecsessesssssees BA 38,877 43,584 28,651 167,217 
K 144,347 

Sr aconinsihcicicsieeiieermaapeowidlbisisan 0 42,704 45,692 100,121 153,964 
Total (Health care Services) ...............ccssssssees BA 38,877 43,584 172,998 167,217 

0 42,704 45,692 100,121 153,964 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Department of Health and Human Services, except Social Security—Con. 


Health Programs—Con. 
Public Health Service—Con. 
Office of Assistant Secretary for 
Health—Con. 


67,860 25,631 13,846 14,001 
64,747 38,931 25,831 23,057 


Total Public health service management .......... BA 106,737 69,215 186,844 181,218 
0 107,451 84,623 125,952 177,021 








540,000 594,000 

240,000 552,000 

(Appropriation, Curent) ...........ssssssssssesssssssee i iosiicNscten’essansstbaacasissecucehin 1,060,000 1,166,000 
I bce licaepcscscoraccosasaroes<socessonsslih Oe cre enapeiescai galls cpeiipuaaianon oul 480,000 800,000 
Total National HIV programm ........cco.csssssssssssssee I acibaai cM hc Nati 1,600,000 1,760,000 
ID racasickaiinsniovesis selepoaacaecnl 720,000 1,352,000 

611 141 

24,000 24,449 

9,600 18,420 

110,201 111,206 


103,657 109,526 


110,201 111,206 
103,657 109,526 





Appropriation, current, indefinite .............sssosssscs: BA 7 110,336 7 111,538 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Account and functional code 


Health Programs—Con. 
Public Health Service—Con. 
Office of Assistant Secretary for 
Health—Con. 


Other Health Programs 
Health Care Financing Administration 


rt donertrsenictoterscasesescrntenssie BA 





1988 
actual 


25,615 


24,172 


196,443 
232,083 


25,615 
24,172 


12,141,177 
11,384,264 


25,615 


0 24,172 


7,100,000 
30,461,630 


(1,577,744) 


30,768,497 
30,461,630 


25,893,000 


569,980 
26,462,980 


26,462,980 
0 26,462,980 


88,637 
51,259 


9,574 


11,014 


98,211 
62,273 





1989 
estimate 


8,124 


27,109 


173,530 
191,484 


8,124 


27,109 


13,432,949 


12,562,751 


109,624 


95,309 


26,236,000 
55,986 
8,000,000 
34,291,986 
(1,749,178) 


34,291,986 
34,291,986 


31,227,000 


545,000 
31,772,000 


31, 


772,000 
31,772,000 


83,404 
81,812 
9,880 


6,248 


93,284 
88,060 

























THE BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1990 
BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1990 1991 
estimate estimate 





Department of Health and Human Services, except Social Security—Con. 


8,124 8,124 
15,149 10,723 
1,921,045 2,076,873 
961,053 1,658,281 
118,460 119,662 
15,149 10,723 


13,670,666 13,936,099 


13,285,567 . 13,676,679 
251,560 269,662 
148,249 160,723 

28,398,197 41,355,605 

4 — 1,437,000” — 1,987,000 
9,000,000 «nnn 
37,398,197 41,355,605 


7 —1,437,000 7” —1,987,000 


(1,839,313) (1,947,719) 
7 (—352,000) 7 (—412,000) 
35,961,197 39,368,605 
35,961,197 39,368,605 
35,894,000 39,998,000 
7 —850,000 / — 1,845,000 
367,000 —7,000 
36,261,000 39,991,000 
7 —850,000 7 —1,845,000 
35,411,000 38,146,000 
35,411,000 38,146,000 
88,908 91,299 
92,741 90,950 
14,000 14,231 
14,757 15,495 
102,908 105,530 
107,498 106,445 


SCTE 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


Account and functional code 


1988 
actual 


1989 


1990 1991 
estimate estimate 


Department of Health and Human Services, except Social Security—Con. 


Health Programs—Con. 
Other Health Programs—Con. 


A 
dministration—Con. 
Public Enterprise Funds: 
Health maintenance organization loan and loan 
guarantee fund 551 
Appropriation, current, indefinite .................ess00» 


Federal hospital insurance trust fund 571 





—9,537 —2,188 
67,999,299 75,330,747 
52,729,527 58,383,319 

(594,752) (681,437) 
(260,229) (292,146) 
(74,477) (67,072) 
67,999,299 75,330,747 
52,729,527 58,383,319 
Sadiasstsahiceceots 554,000 
35,001,851 42,070,000 
34,946,740 39,900,956 
(853,299) (902,453) 
(231,101) (232,576) 
(16,796) , 
35,001,851 42,070,000 
34,946,740 39,900,956 
Paice 1,169,000 
sass eich 123,454 
omen (120,627) 
(3,600) 
(326) 
LL sssserecidinessias 1,169,000 


123,454 





ascii 
I eseetcensniiecial 
72,289,000 12,639,000 
80,688,514 86,908,000 
64,289,560 70,317,209 


7 —2,396,000 / —3,022,000 
(625,282) (641,563) 


(298,806) (305,414) 


(84,689) (90,595) 


82,977,514 89,547,000 


61,893,560 67,295,209 


2,847,037 =—_-2,238,390 


7 —1,129,981 / —2,438,994 
48,551,000 54,501,000 
45,833,130 52,647,819 

7 —985,000 / —2,215,000 
(913,393) (941,449) 


(237,960) (243,364) 


184) (31,559) (31,754) 


47,421,019 


52,062,006 
44,848,130 50,432,819 


4,914,963 5,643,6 
1,724,173 3,508,791 
7—90,000 /—160,000 
(177,497) (69,110) 
(3,600) (3,600) 


(3,867) (5,835) 


4,914,963 5,643,610 


1,634,173 3,348,791 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 
Account and functional code actual 


Department of Health and Human Services, except Social Security—Con. 


Health Programs—Con. 
Other Health Programs—Con. 











1989 
estimate 





ID sacccechacpcactencasictacteerecotainsonsee BA 57,329,688 
0 56,977,346 


103,001,150 
87,676,267 


°s 


3 
f 
a 
E 
i 


69,470,865 
68,361,610 


103,026,765 
87,700,439 


z 
& 
a 
E 
i 


Social Security Administration 
Federal funds 


105,298 
5,662,318 
5,767,600 


5,767,616 
0 5,767,600 


252,450 
918,950 


915,902 
0 918,950 





, , 2,765,000 

hal aise svmsnnnee O 12,944,977 
isin Sccsctccsssncsinscisscensoacs (1,179,635) 
Total Supplemental security income program... BA 12,562,572 


0 12,344,977 
Total Federal funds Social Security Administra- 
EGA tistecbatiotaereerere BA — 19,246,090 


19,031,527 





66,157,270 
66,149,858 


119,123,747 
98,407,729 


79,590,219 
78,712,609 


119,233,371 
98,503,038 


93,631 
6,254,000 
6,347,631 


6,347,631 
6,347,631 


628,581 

6,755 
250,000 
898,680 


THE BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1990 


1990 
estimate 


71,480,105 
71,457,838 


1 

108,525,461- 
85,150,771 
84,743,405 


139,245,093 
108,673,710 


191,968 
5,968,000 
6,159,968 


6,159,968 
6,159,968 


1991 
estimate 


2,418,000 
1,830,918 
(496,883) 

(3,254) 


77,620,135 
77,621,050 


151,909,006 
122,907,737 


91,556,234 
91,297,729 


152,178,668 
123,068,460 


27,000 
4,894,000 
4,921,000 


4,921,000 
4,921,000 


3,000,000 
12,476,836 
(1,090,131) 


12,473,953 
12,476,836 


19,706,920 
19,723,147 





2,936,000 
12,148,388 
(1,110,815) 


12,052,442 
12,148,388 


19,072,272 
19,173,218 


13,817,736 
(1,135,722) 
13,817,736 
13,817,736 


19,561,668 
19,567,668 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands cf dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Department of Health and Human Services, except Social Security—Con. 
Family Support Administration 





Federal funds 

2,846 2,750 
73,785 73,317 
78,685 76,796 

76,631 
78,685 76,796 
8,471,946 11,044,446 
ee 4 — 357,000 
iaainesibaiicanasini TOD ID ananassae aeiniatepigtaitiaah 
2,480,615 2,500,000 2,700,000 ....ssessssannonesees 


10,764,304 11,321,798 11,179,539 11,044,446 


11,125,000 10,892,020 10,821,946 10,687,446 
10,764,304 11,321,798 10,829,539 10,687,446 


1,531,840 1,383,200 1,100,000 1,100,000 
1,584,897 1,373,406 1,124,509 1,102,451 


346,933 382,356 242,318 232,318 
320,561 345,285 286,883 241,165 


382,290 I citiniitianntdainestracagsanciael 
408,432 390,913 118,521 8,921 

has diacatnilgmenaidimmemaiame 349,975 685,238 
sai cqaiietantaiadliea 349,975 685,238 
92,551 COE cvcunebnanencnieiscdialio 

89,550 96,912 Won a ccc: 
ye ee —300,000 —300,000 
930,000 645,000 744,000 733,000 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)}—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Department of Health and Human Services, except Social Security—Con. 
Family Support Administration—Con. 


Trust funds 
Gifts and contributions 506 
NN a edhe sncsadaccaiteacintatisieniiaseniin D kicaiotecnall DD scsssnnscsnn tpi t tera, 
Total Federal funds Family Support Adminis- 
atic Nicnceneersesctns BA 14,488,381 13,856,088 13,034,870 13,214,069 


0 13,256,045 14,369,937 13,552,964 13,352,593 


aac ceedesstteicaaisinciaeaalateadeiiannineseeteien, iD scaabincinsiteens Ts scssecioituiaiitainn<iiiiitaiiamdae 
Human Development Services 
Federal funds 
General and Special! Funds: 
Social services block grant 506 
Appropriation, CUNTeMt ................ccsscccssssseeeseesssesees BA 2,700,000 2,700,000 2,700,000 2,700,000 
area TR cs ssnasnciasocancsscnsnisscscssibeniaoee 0 2,665,837 2,688,452 2,693,887 2,699,971 
Human development services 506 
Appropriation, CUrT@Rt ..ecc.cemeesnsenensnneneee BA 2,455,532 «2573910 §=s«-2,570,653 «= 2,612,215 
7 482,622 7 498,549 
ee cteacccncornceenisss 0 2,216,002 2,485,450 2,571,927 2,593,682 
7 352,314 7 477,309 
Total Human development serviceS................... BA 2,455,532 2,573,910 3,053,275 3,110,764 


0 2,216,002 2,485,450 2,924,241 3,070,991 


assistance 
Appropriation, CUrTeMt .......c..csssssessessssesensseessnses BA 811,178 1,119,907 1,286,447 1,432,797 
4 598,679 
7 —§71,132 7 —662,015 
I crassctatapresaiscnmsecscieecsspeoucecmsrerrsseaorections 0 1,004,302 1,037,421 1,238,175 1,387,674 


4 511,012 487,667 
7—421,437 7 —623,610 


TT scieiiniaghscnscccasrision BA 811,178 1,718,586 715,315 770,782 
0 1,004,302 1,548,433 904,405 764,064 


TN eases cssccessveacninsceentesaiin BA 5,966,710 6,992,496 6,468,590 6,581,546 
0 5,886,141 6,722,335 6,522,533 6,535,026 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


Account and functional code 


1988 
actual 


1989 
estimate 


1990 1991 
estimate estimate 


Department of Health and Human Services, except Social Security—Con. 


Departmental Management—Con. 


Office of Consumer Affairs 506 
Appropriation, current ...............s-ssscccsssssssseseseeeeeees 
I tae ee sacssninsssisenasensiinnane 

Policy research 609 
Appropriation, Current .................ccsccssssssssssssesesseeee 
A cass ee heii canes 

Intragovernmental Funds: 
Working capital fund 506 
Rite calahinlahciniicre eames coatreaing 
Total Federal funds Departmental Management 
Summary 
Federal funds: 

(AS shown in detail above) ................cccssvssssssssseseeee 

Deductions for offsetting receipts: 

Proprietary receipts from the public 551 
Total Federal funds.................cvcssssecsssssssssseeeee 
Trust funds: 

(AS shown in detail ab0Ve) ................ccssscccscsssssesseene 

Deductions for offsetting receipts: 

Proprietary receipts from the public 551 

571 

908 

RE ae 
Interfund transactions 571 


See footnotes at end of table. 


°s 


°E2s° R55 


e232? ROS 


109,298,541 
106,652,632 


103,026,765 
87,700,439 


—21,163 
—8 797,950 
—10 


94,207,642 
78,881,316 


— 26,462,980 


177,043,203 
159,070,968 


1,708 
1611 


7,851 
7,304 


1,299 


138,753 
140,295 


120,284,476 
119,668,323 
120,281,476 
119,665,323 


119,233,371 
98,503,050 


—6,903 


— 11,674,000 


107,552,468 
86,822,147 


—31,772,000 


196,061,944 
174,715,470 


2,038 

1,870 1,954 
5,012 5,179 
6,481 5711 
164,392 167,077 


123,890,895 131,080,594 
124,155,626 130,919,353 
—3,000 —3000 


123,887,895 131,077,594 
124,152,626 130,916,353 


139,245,093 152,178,668 
108,673,710 123,068,460 


—6,903 —6,903 
—13,904,000 — 16,444,000 
7 297,000 7 613,000 


125,631,190 136,340,765 
95,059,807 107,230,557 


—36,261,000 — 39,991,000 


7850000 = / 1,845,000 


214,108,085 229,272,359 
183,801,433 200,000,910 








1988 
Account and functional code actual 


Social Security 
Trust funds 


236,596,349 
197,896,648 


(1,469,867) 
(289,092) 


236,596,349 
197,896,648 


22,459,930 
22,360,053 


(3,524,114) 


(786,731) 
(31,764) 





Total Federal disability insurance trust fund... BA 22,459,930 
0 22,360,053 


259,056,279 
0 220,256,701 


Summary 
Trust funds: 
(AS shown in detail DOVE) .............ssccesssssseeeessessee BA 259,056,279 
0 = 220,256,701 
Deductions for offsetting receipts: 


Proprietary receipts from the public 651 BA 








0 —137 
ene EE BA 259,056,142 
0 220,256,564 
Interfund transactions 651 BA 

0 —5,767,600 

Total Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, Social Security .........crrevvcssessessesssesee BA 253,288,542 
0 214,488,964 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1989 
estimate 


264,389,631 
210,089,399 


(1,395,607) 
(232,734) 


264,389,631 
210,089,399 


24,888,722 
23,178,376 


(3,750,113) 


(691,527) 
(26,867) 


24,888,722 
23,178,376 


289,278,353 
233,267,775 


289,278,353 
233,267,775 


1990 
estimate 


Department of Health and Human Services, Social Security 


+ — 790,000 
287,277,968 
223,192,363 
1 —783,000 


(1,427,424) 


(233,532) 


286,487,968 
222,409,363 


7 — 80,000 
29,084,041 
24,386,392 
7 —79,000 
(3,833,389) 


(707,292) 


(44,099) 


29,004,041 


24,307,392 


315,492,009 
246,716,755 


315,492,009 
246,716,755 

























1991 
estimate 


7 —718,000 
311,468,000 
237,279,771 
7 —706,000 


(1,371,683) 


(233,532) 


310,750,000 


236,573,771 


7 —77,000 
32,345,000 
25,756,025 
7 —76,000 

(3,830,737) 


(723,084) 


(44,099) 
32,268,000 
25,680,025 


343,018,000 
262,253,796 


343,018,000 
262,253,796 


289,278,353 
233,267,775 


— 6,347,631 


282,930,722 
226,920,144 


315,492,009 
246,716,755 


— 6,159,968 


309,332,041 
240,556,787 


343,018,000 
262,253,796 


—4,921,000 


338,097,000 
257,332,796 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)}—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Department of Housing and Urban Development 





I a a cisitete esl iccesras oleic Bi niaists 
13,247 DOD iiiscteptiacnicssen sce hn omeece 
180,229 215,000 227,500 180,000 
Total (Community development) ................csvvv« BA 216,910 GID oscccxisensipineinyninpenientetiniels 
0 180,229 215,000 227,500 180,000 
(Housing assistance) 604 
(Appropriation, current) ..............cccsssssessssseee BA 6,938,434 7,175,265 6,323,094 14452411 
a 
—20,000 
(Liquidation of contract authority, permanent) (10,531,345) (12,350,347) (13,609,957) (15,104,573) 
Pada lanincsssiscscicticissiaisinissaiesniaes 0 11,042,025 12,350,347 13,616,832 14,639,740 
# 6875 # 9375 
Total (Housing assistance) ...................sssssssses« BA 6,938,434 7,155,265 6,323,094 14,452,411 
0 11,042,025 12,350,347 13,609,957 14,630,365 
Total Subsidized housing programs................. BA 7,155,344 7,160,265 6,323,094 14452411 


0 11,222,254 12,565,347 13,837,457 «14,810,365 





Congregate services program 604 
Appropriation, Current ................ccucsssssesssssesecessssees BA 4,224 I ions cesncaap binant Riilen 
Nt cenansnenssoncebsticisninanonessnsasi 0 4,669 5,000 SO cctprilbedtiascccerce 

Housing counseling assistance 506 
Appropriation, Current ..............ssssssscssessssseeseeeess BA 3,360 ST sii acacia 
CN lect aceccessiemceenrennennscesslle 0 3,450 3,500 3,500 870 

Transitional and supportive housing demonstration 

program 

Appropriation, Current ...............csssscesssssssssssssessesees BA 64,250 80,000 71,000 71,000 
Oiutlays.naennenne sta a 0 11,056 34,000 31,000 57,000 
; . "906,747 808,300 
f ™ 509,188 600,700 
” (88,600) (139,100) 
Limitation on guaranteed loan commitments......... (67,000,000) * (67,000,000) 

_ for the elderly or handicapped loan subsi- 

371 
p.m Current, indefinite .............sccsssseee BA 6,400 6,000 
Limitation on direct loan obligations ............. (32,000) (30,000) 
771,876 780,680 
| “200 "205 
*205 
* (910) ¥ (930) 


"8,066 "8,177 
2,016 78,094 





Appropriation, permanent, indefinite...................... BA 5,040 7,320 = 7,320 





Account and functional code 


Housing for the elderly or handicapped fund 
Authority to borrow, current, indefinite 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


Department of Housing and Urban Development—Con. 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
actual estimate estimate estimate 
7400 
535 600 600 1,000 
515 619 600 1,000 
7400 
535 600 1,000 1,000 
515 619 1,000 1,000 
162,866 237,720 350,093 770,800 
45,000 
821,337 1,319,900 1,070,900 1,166,500 
1,134,460 1,447,458 585,693 922,166 
1,095,988 996,100 
(79,272) (103,350) (88,600) (139,100) 
¥ (—88,600) ” (—139,100) 
(96,000,000) (96,000,000) (67,000,000) (67,000,000) 
984,203 1,557,620 1,465,993 1,937,300 
0 1,134,460 1,447,458 1,681,681 1,918,266 
573,261 MI sccsesistsssesessasttiacnd cers resect raoaaeie 
322,189 340,453 — 142,549 — 19,368 
(565,776) (480,106) (32,000) (30,000) 
™ (—32,000) ™”(—30,000) 
6,611 5,417 — 50,000 — 50,000 
Biches colipsseand esencecscuasnicbins eign 35,000 35,000 
W _ 35,000 w_ 
—35,981 1,291 12,445 44,334 
¥26,250 ” —44,334 
—35,981 1,291 ere 
201 100 110 260 
260 
(903) (960) (910) (930) 
¥(—910) ¥ (—930) 
201 100 110 520 
—12 - —50 —45 —3§ 
—86 —139 —214 —325 
8,790,217 9,243,703 8,767,696 17,372,393 
12,675,331 14,410,296 15,924,339 17,334,892 
























eT ET 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of doliars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Department of Housing and Urban Development—Con. 
Public and Indian Housing Programs 





Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Payments for operation of low income housing 
projects 

Appropriation, Current .....se.sssscsssossecssssssessenee BA 1,450,000 1,617,508 1,694,200 1,733,000 
NG ceeesc ee trsersnariccesnsenssiaboecacconncssacston 0 1,488,551 1,547,357 1,651,760 1,711,419 

1,033,000 

120,000 

269,700 
Gi tctennttinacaaeoe. 0 1,172,953 922,407 634,323 394,464 


2,500,000 2,473,583 3,035,700 
0 2,661,504 2,469,764 2,286,083 2,225,883 


Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Guarantee of mortgage-backed securities loan guar: 
antee subsidies 
Appropriation, current, indefinite... BA 71425000 §=—- "1,425,000 
ns erecta sansa 0 839,296 1,083,601 
Limitation on guaranteed loan commitments......... (75,000,000) ™ (75,000,000) 
Public Enterprise Funds: 
Management and liquidating functions fund 371 
Appropriation, permanent, indefinite.............ss0» BA 209,188 SI ianssssviesincestatanis scarlett 
I isanissssssstsssascesciaiachetiaistasssststansnensitiannias 0 —191,231 —3,233 —4,597 —4,400 
Guarantees of mortgage-backed securities 371 
cick a annnicnesetil 0 —92,006 — 209,950 —313,392 — 363,900 
7 —23,000 
” 23,676 "54,191 
Limitation on guaranteed loan commitments......... (144,000,000) (144,000,000) (75,000,000) (75,000,000) 


( —75,000,000)"( — 75,000,000) 


Na cacactaseiackanrtpatleccscaniacctsiaeay 0 — 92,006 — 209,950 — 289,716 —332,709 
(Mortgage credit and deposit insurance) 371 
Neate eesicdaccsdhciaincceioncacaia 0 207,357 OF c-.nucussstinialtini caeaecemaamniiaadaiin 
(Other advancement of commerce) 376 
sect itis lis cerresesesecssb 0 30,167 Ih ssx:sctintininsasssapssnen cciaatlelitallisasiis 
(Community development) 451 
Ne ressasinssensialctidassinssmisionssssessl 0 3,005 Dh snissvsssieansiniinisliny sousiidaiealatasa 
(Higher education) 502 
ae 0 71,969 ee eee 





esramcnnieaiisssieenemmamssiosiatsan 8,252 sinter ansicnealecepesviiatd 
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1988 
Account and functional code actual 


1989 
estimate 


THE BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1990 


1990 
estimate 


Department of Housing and Urban Development—Con. 


Government National Mortgage 
Association—Con. 





(Veterans housing) 704 
(Outlays) 0 152,841 
Total Participation sales fUNd ..................scccsee 0 473,591 
Total Federal funds Government National 
Mortgage Association .................vsccsssses BA 209,188 
:_ = 
Community Planning and 
nt 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Community grants 451 
Appropriation, Current ...........ccssscsssssssssssesesssssee BA 2,880,000 
i acsiciene 0 3,043,873 
Limitation on guaranteed loan commitments......... (144,000) 
Urban development action grants 451 
Appropriation, Current .................scsscsscecssssscseecessee BA 216,000 
ices scntaicccscbaeceeiencinicesscsnisbllaci 0 215,724 
Total Urban development action grants............ BA 216,000 
0 215,724 





| BA 14,400 
i cathcaissalsacceininsecenveedici 0 16,371 
Emergency shelter grants program 604 
I os sactscictatntnensoncanncccnai BA 8,000 
i caialnasiela nc ile steneicesincetitencevstimteliot 0 23,171 
Emergency food and shelter program 605 
Appropriation, CUPTENE ..............cccsssssesssseessseeessene BA 
access dinish dad ccenaaledbel 0 
Public Enterprise Funds: 
Revolving fund (liquidating programs) 451 
I ccc 0 — 189,795 
Rehabilitation loan fund 451 
iiss sssactecscecasctectinaloreossces cctnsciccanssl 0 —23,259 
Total Federal funds Community Planning and és 


3,120,182 
3,088,620 








BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1991 
estimate 





1,425,000 
746,492 


ys... 
197 
23,947 1,425,000 
— 212,986 544,983 
3,021,000 3,025,000 
COPIED a ericesce 
aa araere mecca 
310,000 265,000 
# — 12,500 
BN EB oaaaasssssnconnssscccscsce 
310,000 252,500 


10,799 
— 43,500 


2,808,049 
3,359,299 


12,000 
12,515 


7 114,000 
114,000 


6,373 
20,900 


7 116,166 
7116,166 


8,445 
—170,400 


2,908,166 
3,419,711 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


Account and functional code 


1988 
actual 


1989 
estimate 


1990 
estimate 


Department of Housing and Urban Development—Con. 


Fair Housing and Equal Opportunity 
Federal funds 


General and Special Funds: 
Fair housing activities 751 





Management and Administration 


Federal funds 


General and Special Funds: 
Salaries and expenses, Including transfer of funds: 
development) 








16,512 


14,619 


16,512 


14,619 


2,661 


16,512 


17,280 


4,800 
7,639 


162,085 
157,985 


14,297 


17,200 


17,200 


17,200 


6,130 


17,200 


23,330 


10,000 
8,250 


167,976 


161,054 
43,490 


167,976 


164,544 


152,194 
145,923 


14,911 


3,750 


12,753 
12,700 


169,841 
7250 
166,799 
7250 


170,091 
167,049 


1991 
estimate 


13,237 
12,731 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 
Account and functional code actual estimate 


1990 


Department of Housing and Urban Development—Con. 


Management Ee 


Trust funds 
Gifts and bequests 451 
Appropriation, permanent, indefinite...................... DR ipaicntincncatnbectces 5 
iN science ACE ha cuisine Spi scnisnsanscncliricss 5 
Total Federal funds Management and Adminis- 
a secsisisescsnnscll a lidsccancsssssnsnd BA 308,119 


335,081 
0 297,373 324,787 


Si ccsasaihinssadllaedacedticsesssnsinl I sisinisesectaalaances 5 
D cnamacsionn 5 
Summary 
Federal funds: 
(As shown in detail ADOVE) .....scccocssessneesnesseeseen BA = 14,949,018 +=: 14,911,563 
0 18,938,101 20,382,740 
Trust funds: 
(AS Shown in detail abOVE) ................ccscccsssssssesseesees _ ee 5 
© cceiimactinacen 5 
Total Department of Housing and Urban De- 
i icicdaltecapeiacacsniclioie BA 14,949,018 14,911,568 


0 18,938,101 20,382,745 


Department of the interior 


Land and Minerals Management 


Bureau of Land Management 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Management of lands and resources 302 
Appropriation, CurTeMt ..............cccssssssssssssseseseseeeee BA 467,105 438,462 
I ciscscdiihialtdcasanassosascosssblieslth de ssssmesssssenly 0 537,986 457,507 
Total Management of lands and resources....... : 467,105 


356,937 


16,758,432 
22,597,980 


16,758,437 
22,597,985 


504,508 
711,353 
448,614 


73,406 


515,861 


452,020 





1991 


estimate 


364,184 


356,938 


25,141,680 


24,117,547 


25,141,685 


24,117,552 


517,145 


501,198 


7 —20,331 


434,237 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 





Account and functional code 


1988 
actual 


1989 
estimate 


Department of the Interior—Con. 


Land and Minerals Management— 


Con. 
Bureau of Land Management—Con. 
Oregon and California grant lands 302 
Appropriation, Current .............cssssssssssssssssssssssssssee 
ice cenatianescinsantanese senicaaciaicscioncg 


Total 


(Other general purpose fiscal assist- 
WU iiisstrinceisatenndanacchaaiiensnnaemcniand 


1 


73,964 
74,372 


182,611 


82,366 


— 1,355 





91,091 


91,091 


98,091 


98,091 


992 


1990 
estimate 


65,157 
63,737 


7 —1,817 


62,702 


61,920 


1,300 
1,300 


7 166,500 


7116,500 


166,500 
116,500 


100 
7,340 


8,406 
8,443 


6,000 
6,000 


250 
250 


7,000 
7,000 


4 13,790 
81,291 
81,291 


7 —13,79 


67,501 


67,501 


74,501 


74,501 


1991 
estimate 


7 166,500 
7 166,500 


166,500 
166,500 


7 —13,639 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 
actual 


Account and functional code 


1989 
estimate 


Department of the Interior—Con. 


Land and Minerals Management— 
Con. 


Bureau of Land Management-—Con. 
Trust funds 





Total Federal funds Bureau of Land Manage- 
Dect caiesnnceccasesiesipits scnsencscscsssaniee 


Total Trust funds Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. 


See footnotes at end of table. 





3,453 100 
1,374 600 
4,582 1,679 
4827 700 
4,582 1,679 
837,739 743,049 
808,185 751,097 
4,827 700 
4,582 1,679 
168,717 170,744 
164,787 170,827 
396,368 448,692 
396,368 448,692 
396,368 448,692 
396,368 448,692 
565,085 619,436 
561,155 619,519 
103,115 102,595 
96,137 102,527 


1990 


100 


700 


700 


942,920 
842,963 


180,461 
173,995 


105 
J 70,546 
550 


422,720 
423,375 


7 —10,546 
352,829 
352,829 


533,290 
526,824 


103,738 
103,315 


1991 
estimate 


100 
600 
700 


700 
700 


868,193 
914,573 


700 
700 


549,898 
550,566 


101,360 
102,233 


Sar 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 





Account and functional code 


ae ROME HN 


Land and Minerals Management— 
Con. 


Ce te Ss Sate 
Enforcement—Con. 


E Total Federal funds Office of Surface Mining 
Reclamation and Enforcement................. 


Total Federal funds Land and Minerals Man- 
gement. 


Water and Science 
Bureau of Reclamation 


HI 
‘ 


: Total Loan program .............ccccvssessssssessssessssseees 


Loan subsidies 301 
Appropriation, Current ............ccssvssssesessesssssseeessee 
ictistce recticsncnet 
Limitation on direct loan obligations 

General investigations 
Appropriation, current 


a 
gas 
Z 





See footnotes at end of table. 


240-000 O - 1989 - 16 4 








1988 


actual 


Department of the Interior—Con. 


206,380 
252,759 


348,896 


1,712,319 


1,718,236 


4,827 


4,582 


703,716 
673,401 


32,309 
36,385 
(31,972) 


32,309 
36,385 


16,590 
20,451 


1,000 
691 


151,000 


151,123 


151,000 


151,123 


169 


estimate 


193,160 


217,689 


295,755 


320,216 


1,658,240 


1,690,832 


1,679 


712,305 
706,052 


26,022 
26,072 
(27,766) 


26,022 
26,072 


14,250 
14,018 


1,000 
1,491 


187,731 
177,206 


187,731 


177,206 


1990 1991 

estimate estimate 
150,387 150,093 
188,712 178,493 
254,125 251,453 
292,027 280,726 

173033 81 

1,661,814 1,745,865 
700 700 
700 700 
644,307 636,285 
655,187 637,568 
33,292 3,392 
w_ W _ 3,392 
30,493 14,903 
"30,493 "4,885 
(31,092) (2,192) 
” (—31,092) (—2,192) 
ee ag 
” 18,382 "1,734 
” 11,305 "8,143 
(31,092) (2,192) 
11,550 10,256 
12,511 10,716 
1,000 1,000 
1,000 1,000 
232,287 250,831 
4138201 / — 150,290 
222,351 246,696 
4107382 4 —147,594 
94,086 100,541 
114,969 99,102 
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9-100 THE BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1990 
1988 
Account and functional code actual 


1989 
estimate 


Department of the Interior—Con. 


Water and Science—Con. 
Bureau of Reclamation—Con. 





General administrative expenses 301 
Appropriation, CUrTemt ...........csssssssscsessssssseseeeenses BA 51,690 
I iinicsachd cdi teacoccshinessninncsoionateeie 0 51,169 
Colorado River dam fund, Boulder Canyon 
project 301 
Appropriation, CUPTEM ..ccsccsvocescsesesenestntntn BA —7,003 
iati 40,279 
Outlays 42,346 
33,276 
42,346 
270 
261 
cola 0 —22,255 
Upper Colorado River Basin fund 301 
Outlays............... nn — @ —22,616 





Appropriation, permanent, indefinite....................... BA 44,507 
ecient cis cess 0 39,526 
Total Federal funds Bureau of Reclamation....... BA 989,851 

0 925,160 

Total Trust funds Bureau of Reclamaiion......... BA 44,507 

0 39,526 





48,313 
50,574 


—2,A85 
40,195 
40,678 


37,710 
40,678 


282 
324 


1990 
estimate 


47,983 
48,016 


—3,564 


48,664 
41,945 


45,100 


41,945 


282 
282 


1991 
estimate 


49,372 
49,233 


—3,564 


40,038 
40,157 


36,474 


40,157 


4,000 
25,699 


68,776 
60,865 


1,031,613 
1,042,114 


68,776 
60,865 


451,506 
250 
458,859 


451,756 
458,859 


262 


49,095 


53,031 


911,190 


892,815 


49,095 
53,031 


452,465 


250 
452,731 


452,715 


452,731 


1,900 
3,220 


84,073 


77,077 


837,844 


859,439 


84,073 
77,077 





DME: 









~ ae 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 
Account and functional code actual 





1989 1990 1991 


Department of the Interior—Con. 
Water and Science—Con. 





Total Operation and maintenance of quarters... 42 


Trust funds 


Appropriation, permanent, indefinite...................... BA 73 
ogi Seccncabsosrouns Srseeaianien 0 71 


447,789 
0 451,178 


73 
1 


146,398 
142,423 


Is ns san M Bla cesses 0 —17,183 


440 
724 





146,398 
135,240 


Total Trust funds Bureau of Mine... BA 440 
0 724 


BA 1,584,038 
0 1,511,578 
Total Trust funds Water and Science ............... BA 45,020 
0 40,321 





re] 75 5 
15 15 15 
Sete RE,” 


451,831 452,790 482,763 
459,196 452,906 482,782 


159,292 141,197 143,070 
161,136 146,818 142,398 
—3,110 ss SI ith cseccssisn 

500 500 500 


471 503 505 


159,292 141,197 143,070 
158,026 131,420 142,398 
500 500 500 

4 503 505 
1,642,736 1,505,177 1,463,677 
1,659,336 1,477,141 1,484,619 


69,276 49,595 84,573 
61,357 53,534 77,582 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 


Department of the Interior—Con. 


Fish and Wildlife and Parks 
United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service 


Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 

Resource management 303 
Appropriation, Current .............c.ccccssssssssesssseeeeeesees BA 343,794 357,888 344,258 346,350 
7 —2216 7 —4,504 
ices cacecicrtaideacsiassibibimns 0 340,241 349,867 346,984 345,932 
4—1,773 4 —4,046 
Total Resource management..............ococcceccese BA 343,794 357,888 342,042 341,846 
0 340,241 349,867 345,211 341,886 

Construction 303 
Appropriation, Current .............ccccscsssesecssensesseesees BA 19,507 47,531 10,105 10,866 
ia ae a acnccncssasnslpbistdienasennsunsceat 0 25,875 30,183 33,756 22,765 

Land acquisition 303 
Appropriation, Current .................ssssssssessessecseseeseee BA 50,688 74,759 1874 1,874 

H_3% ,000 

Beker ee 0 38,201 62,217 40,584 9,350 
4_13,500 *—13,500 # — 3,000 
50,688 44,759 1,874 1,874 
38,201 48,717 27,084 6,350 
MN raicccicsonS ise eA Stoiscebasevspenendeeites erezeianting mannii 
30,335 29,440 33,340 33,340 


30,122 30,009 32,170 33,340 


31,335 29,440 33,340 33,340 
30,122 30,009 32,170 33,340 


5,645 6,645 6,645 6,645 

6,799 6,040 6,040 6,040 

11,190 13,305 12,611 12,611 

12,444 12,685 12,685 12,685 

11,190 13,305 12,611 12,611 

1,662 1,700 1,736 1,769 

1,401 1,538 1,676 1,741 

ssi aie losis — 33,200 —35,200 
cea catacs. apacctcvceniageemenbne eerceoreerriniacanacae 


115,251 129,200 133,200 135,200 
127,064 122,236 114,945 102,920 


118,051 129,200 100,000 100,000 
127,064 122,236 114,945 102,920 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 


Department of the Interior—Con. 


Fish and Wildlife and Parks—Con. 
United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service—Con. 


Trust funds 
Sport fish restoration 303 
Appropriation, CUreMt ............ssssssssesssesssesseseeees OW vsissessanesdeases tases — 90,682 —97,380 
iati indefini = 161,073 192,891 190,682 197,380 


122,485 160,771 150,879 127,739 


161,073 192,891 100,000 100,000 
122,485 160,771 150,879 127,739 








7,287 4,165 4,165 4,165 
3,825 6,839 4,165 4,165 
Total Federal funds United States Fish and 
WI PI anescethacansennncsssnssessessossl BA 577,481 623,203 501,782 502,380 
0 574,094 595,855 567,453 521,613 
Total Trust funds United States Fish and Wild- 
OP i aiicassscnsnecla ican BA 168,360 197,056 104,165 104,165 
0 126,310 167,610 155,044 131,904 
National Park Service 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Operation of the national park system 303 
RN Is ccsicenssasnsscsnsticeinsiniuhictectnis BA 754,299 734,835 765,933 782,044 
71,307 7 —11,319 
SN ieeeciemccarcaneee eR nanuand 0 729,940 754,387 757,961 774,620 
7392 4 —2,873 
Total Operation of the national park system..... BA 754,299 734,835 767,240 770,725 
0 729,940 754,387 758,353 771,747 
National recreation and preservation 303 
RU IIS ciessssssohndsmminatemcenesssoncnianasean BA 12,935 14,608 10,204 10,418 
RGSS I ed en 0 11,619 14,664 11,305 10,397 
Construction 303 
Appropriation, CUrreMt .............cccsccssessessssssssssneeee BA 85,517 197,544 44,112 41,720 
a cchacsciasscondesceensicscunssnieaepehes 0 97,474 82,240 103,325 89,083 
Road construction 303 
aa ae Nii tcicincnsasenii ccc DE sacnccsitrernssstecatiatiicngacnenien 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts 
Appropriation, Current .............c.cccsscsssssssssssssssssssee BA 4,904 5,181 15,193 5,268 
I acd hth acccnnsns neon niilp tshsinnnccunis 0 4,398 5,112 6,690 8,549 
Urban park and recreation fund 303 
Appropriation, Current ................ccsessssssnesssneeesesene BA wt ais ccscahcinsn cass accessed eahcapctananig amvniocdaceth 
ee 0 1,064 4,007 MD siavsnciecnsenceita 
Illinois and Michigan canal national heritage-corridor 
Commission 303 
Appropriation, current... BA 250 





Ne itccincnssctareskampeinnsiinanniace 0 257 
Jefferson national expansion memorial commis- 
sion 








Account and functional code 


Fish and Wildlife and Parks—Con. 








1988 
actual 


1989 
estimate 


Department of the Interior—Con. 


493 632 
57,149 91,245 
# _ 35,000 
4 — 12,250 
57,149 56,245 
125,949 108,046 
2 79 
28,250 30,500 
25,325 28,609 
8,632 8,632 
8,482 8,632 
988 953 
895 953 
(31,000) (47,000) 
9,356 30,263 
4,725 13,067 
7,483 14,130 
951,791 1,048,748 
0 1,005,902 1,008,103 
Total Trust funds National Park Service............ BA 4,725 13,067 
0 16,839 44,393 
Total Federal funds Fish and Wildlife and 
Siialbaaiiitddisesvseusessantsigess nteiiescasiiiats BA 1,529,272 1,671,951 
0 1,579,996 1,603,958 
Total Trust funds Fish and Wildlife and Parks.. BA 173,085 210,123 
0 143,149 212,003 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 





1990 1991 

estimate estimate 
15,779 15,850 
430,000  / 30,000 
30,000 30,000 
79,463 42,654 
#10500  *—7,000 
15,779 15,850 
68,963 35,654 
8,632 8,632 
8,632 8,632 
953 953 
953 953 
a eels 
3,408 3,408 
3,408 3,408 
862,113 853,566 
973,134 930,672 
3,408 3,408 
33,268 31,240 
1,363,895 ‘1,355,946 
1,540,587 1,452,285 
107573 107,573 
188,312 163,144 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 





1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Department of the Interior—Con. 


Indian Affairs 
Bureau of indian Affairs 








Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Operation of Indian programs: 
(Conservation and land management) 302 
(Appropriation, CUrTeMt) ........s..sevsscsscsscsssseeesees BA 141,631 123,102 133,840 135,205 
710,825 7 —25,000 
I a rsiecstn 0 140,606 125,881 118,480 127,705 
73,248 4 —3,170 
Total (Conservation and land management) .... BA 141,631 123,102 144,665 110,205 
0 140,606 125,881 121,728 124,535 
(Area and regional development) 452 
(Appropriation, Current) ............ccsccccsessesssssssee BA 553,483 576,162 538,501 544,065 
I casas 0 548,758 572,759 544,150 544,065 
(Elementary, secondary, and vocational educa- 
tion) 501 
(Appropriation, current) ..................sssccssseesssseee BA 271,263 268,503 270,150 279,213 
ICU Ser aac cicnsichiiade a aaicnncincaasacemsiniiose 0 273,410 268,916 269,902 277,854 
Total Operation of Indian programs ................ BA 966,377 967,767 953,316 933,483 
0 962,774 967,556 935,780 946,454 
Construction 452 
Appropriation, Current ..................:-ssssssesssnseenveeenes BA 108,225 94,866 100,975 101,194 
I rst ciidatassi i siattescccaasisassanan 0 86,011 105,117 101,532 101,261 
Road construction 452 
Appropriation, Current ........sssocsscssssssssssssssessssees BA WIDE sssisincssasccesies scerene SAS Tae te. 
esse aia ahecicscseecasessin Nt ads sescsinosnsssiaash 0 2,648 a i eee 
Payment to the White Earth economic development 
and tribal government fund 452 
Appropriation, current .................cccssssescssssnseeseseee BA a ch re cate taonasccion 
Nei ss ccaccsssinteaapenereansnpisoseiiceenaien 0 seks nnencengtinsecememeditn 
Miscellaneous payments to Indians 452 
Appropriation, Current ..............cccsssssssssssessseesssessese BA 13,340 13,952 29,255 15,511 
a ee Yr ea 0 11,104 13,898 27,908 16,198 
Eastern Indian land claims settlement fund 808 
ce... LI ee 0 15 SO BE ceiecinee 
Indian direct loan subsidies 452 
Appropriation, Current ...............cscsssccsseseeessseeeeee BA 3,175 73,175 
RUPNINE Isssscscanpieneagenssosoconsonenecct 0 3,175 3,175 
Limitation on direct loan obligations .................... ¥ (13,000) ¥ (13,000) 
Indian guaranteed loan subsidies 452 
Appropriation, curremt ............cscssssssssssscesesssseenseee BA ”11,250 11,250 
a Ik a 0 11,250 ¥ 11,250 
Limitation on guaranteed commitments ................ (45,000) (45,000) 
Operation and maintenance of quarters 452 
Appropriation, permanent ...............ccccsssessssssseseee BA 6,514 7,000 7,000 7,000 
7,430 7,000 7,000 7,000 


48,427 48,090 50,359 52,652 
45,895 40,877 42,805 44,754 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 



















1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 
Department of the Interior—Con. 
Indian Affairs—Con. 
Bureau of indian Affairs—Con. 
(Other general government) 808 
( , permanent, indefinite) ............. BA 996 2,000 2,000 2,000 
WE eine eens, 0 1,035 os 1,700 1,700 1,700 





os 49,423 50,090 54,652 
0 46,930 42,577 44,505 46,454 


Public Enterprise Funds: 
Revolving fund for loans 452 
Na aca ace hrcscniaasccetammienn 0 —673 3,343 Bi ssscccsssiggeisietaamnias i 
12600 ”—12,340 
Limitation on direct loan obligations ................css  ssvvsssssssssesssssssseusee soseseessessnsnnussssseense (13,000) (13,000) 
(—13,000) (—13,000) 
Total Revolving fund for loaNS................ssssssse 0 —673 3,343 —10,670 —12,340 
Indian loan guaranty and insurance fund 452 
Appropriation, CUrTemt ...ccsssosssssssssessssssssnsssenn BA 3,085 3,370 4,767 
W — 1,502 W_4147 
I cacsscsscnernti hi tcseserceseneniss 0 1,101 8,753 8,123 11,870 


Limitation on guaranteed loan commitments 
a ities iiieecinesinsercsik' NG aceemenennssediiiiie <emereemmrmneetiilti (45,000) (45,000) 


Total indian loan guaranty and insurance fund BA 3,085 3,370 3,265 4,723 
0 1,101 8,753 7,298 7,123 
1371 1,300 1,232 1,078 

I a. alae a, : 


371,700 344,705 337,267 329,624 
368,082 341,257 333,894 326,327 


373,019 344,705 337,267 329,624 
368,082 341,257 333,894 326,327 


Total Federal funds Bureau of Indian Affairs... BA 1,148,023 1,137,045 1,160,595 1,130,988 
0 1,117,399 1,150,383 1,127,778 1,127,175 


Total Trust funds Bureau of indian Affairs....... BA 374,390 346,005 338,499 330,702 
0 368,082 341,257 333,894 326,327 





Territorial and International Affairs 
Territorial and International Affairs 





Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Administration of territories 808 
Renee BA 78,235 92,767 70,704 68,961 
SESE ARES 92,700 76,724 






28,434 3,300 
Sireseinatalcasah inti saistiaeicesitansssseiias 5,032 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Department of the Interior—Con. 
Territorial and penne Affairs— 





a a ae 


33,620 32,360 27,580 27,580 
isacciioronsaliecan TI acs conccociecsivcascin meeeesb ha 





127,081 125,378 159,378 161,126 
164,928 319,448 205,759 188,706 


<icsscganiooeegiial (9,480) (15,120) (15,120) 
Total Compact of free association «ss BA 160,701 319,448 205,759 


188,706 

0 164,928 319,448 205,759 188,706 
Micronesian claims fund, Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands 808 


toile iincccpenscacciceeens 0 Tal cajsccisesichssssscicigsty ct a tatanieentt shammasatsteatiahliatinads 
Payments to the United States territories, fiscal 
assistance 806 

Appropriation, permanent, indefinite.................... BA 71,200 70,000 70,000 72,000 

ec Ricci chil csinisenncenacr 0 71,200 70,000 70,000 72,000 


DOI assssssssscrsssnicisnissenssisstaaesis BA 352,076 510,649 349,763 329,667 
0 344,342 509,582 357,515 333,093 


Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Salaries and expenses 306 
Appropriation, Current ............cccccssssssssssssssssssseeeees BA 47,519 49,067 52,741 54,017 
I cx RIM Pasiccocccicigensescoosecnscoocccicoeese 0 44,507 48,701 52,190 53,826 
Office of the Secretary (special foreign currency 
) 
a cise Lanes 0 512 DI siiiccciiicinste iekccacicammaein 
Construction management 306 
Appropriation, Current .............cccsssssssssssssssssssssssses BA 1,800 1,800 2,300 2,343 
I cscs S ascaccasscncone cdot coscnsscnasenttne 0 1,124 2,339 2,250 2,339 
Intragovernmental Funds: 
Working capital fund 306 
I at hist aah cscsichcdiccanll 0 Oe sissciaceiscic teppei Sebati laap tit 
Total Federal funds Office of the Secretary....... BA 49,319 50,867 55,041 


56,360 
0 47,286 53,535 54,440 56,165 
Office of the Solicitor 


Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Office of the Solicitor 306 
Appropriation, CUPTEMt .........sssssscssssssssesseeeeeese BA 23,053 24,686 25,325 26,123 
ec  insecssnscctiiR Biorsseensncccers ll 0 22,000 24,941 25,261 26,043 








Account and functional code 


Departmental Offices—Con. 


Office of inspector General 
Federal funds 


i vsintesiapstsanctserciesb lod Mhscniccscnescesonee 
Operation and maintenance of quarters 306 
i PUOIOINOI eacscki cciccisscdeccnvccssenionsens 

I cco A ssccscsesecl dh cnseenteemend 
Total Federal funds Office of inspector General 


National Indian Gaming Commission 


Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 

National Indian gaming commission 806 
| 
isthe tect bs ohcooccamaspengeptoacnnnnecicenigs 

Total Federal funds Departmental Offices.......... 
Summary 
Federal funds: 
(AS shown in detail above) .........ccsccsssessssseeeeeeeees 
Deductions for offsetting receipts: 
Intrafund transactions 306 
908 
Proprietary receipts from the public 301 
302 
303 
306 
452 
908 


°s 


= 


- 


a ~= 


1988 
actual 


1989 
estimate 


Department of the Interior—Con. 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1990 
estimate 


1991 
estimate 


21,220 
21,158 





17,757 18,749 
17,099 18,650 
17,773 18,749 
17,102 18,650 
90,145 94,302 
86,388 97,126 
6 Al: 6,714,923 
6,357,939 6,711,217 
neinscesssiatedat ee —250 
—444 —225 
—137,1H4 —120,823 
—1,072019 —1,102,344 
—81444 —85,419 
-lH -7§ 

— 534,498 — 4,835 
—24,390 —13,698 
5,045,720 5,337,254 
4,987,786 5,333,548 
597,322 626,104 
556,134 616,296 
—44,507 —68,776 


1 
101,911 


2,000 
1,800 
02,961 


6,212,726 
6,266,746 


—250 

—198 
—130,749 
767,401 

— 1,033,538 
4 —2135,420 
—-14,251 
-7§ 
—57,161 
—14,515 


496,367 
576,440 


— 49,095 


103,703 
103,576 


6,053,525 
6,246,613 


—250 

— 166 

— 122,46 
180,290 

— 1,080,657 
443,614 
—11,284 
—7§ 

— 59,486 
—15,130 


4,734,807 
4,927,895 
523,548 
567,753 


— 04,073 


















& 
, 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 
Account and functional code actual 


199 


Department of the Interior—Con. 








Summary—Con. 
= : ~ 4807 _700 
. = - 7287 4165 
ats = 513 =) 
+ ae 251,757  —231,000 
= % —76,552 —77412 
PUTIN WINE ascnesesicitenssrscsarcts BA 211,879 243,551 
0 170,691 233,743 
Interfund transactions 808 BA _ua _mee 
Total Department of the InteriOr.........cs.c... BA 5,246,272 5,560,805 
0 5,147,150 5,547,291 
Department of Justice 
General Administration 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Salaries and expenses 751 
Appropriation, Current ....cssccscssccsssssessessnseese BA 88,360 85,895 
("eee 0 85,519 94,102 
Total Salaries and expeMses..............vcvvessssseseeeee BA 88,360 85,895 
0 85,519 94,102 
Office of the Inspector General 751 
Appropriation, CUrremt ..............ccccsssssessesssssssssseeee Die cscsccamnsacnee 9,049 
Gao ee icin ccctcacesc cocaine 8,108 
Total Office of the inspector General............... 9,049 
8,108 





Intragovernmental Funds: 


Working capital fund 751 
ee 0 TIE ainsiscscsssalesiR maesciinsiesianainasnnepeael tal 
Total Federal funds General Administration ...... BA 


88,360 
76,395 





44944 
102,210 





1990 1991 
estimate estimate 
—700 —700 
—4,165 —4,165 
—500 —500 
—235,000 — 242,000 
—68,071 — 55,783 
138,836 136,327 
218,909 180,532 
2000 = — 20,000 
2,952,806 4,851,134 
3,086,899 5,088,427 
eee 104,899 
99,325 
99,917 104,319 
99, 104,899 
99,917 104,319 
ab iebeeat hornet 19,501 
* 19,433 
18,353 19,494 
19,433 19,501 
18,353 19,494 
118,758 124,400 
118,270 123,813 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


Account and functional code 


1988 
actual 


1989 
estimate 


Department of Justice—Con. 


United States Parole Commission 


153 





11,665 
10,317 


11,665 
10,317 


243,209 


251,702 


243,209 
251,702 


44,937 
43,369 


44,937 


0 43,369 


423 


423 


380,339 
375,317 


380,339 
375,317 


12,092 


12,092 


41,827 


228,550 


49,843 


449,938 


1990 
estimate 
BI viscsicissosatespaiocin 
© 10,335 
10,857 
10,893 10,335 
10,857 
I sigicssiprrncenrteones 
42,100 
* 295,289 
226,723 290,431 
4231 
246,894 295,289 
290,662 
44,937 47,222 
71473 
49,843 44,793 
71,208 
44,937 48,695 
46,001 
WDE sicssssttnnicnatataiaisinin 
44 
374 352 
472 440 
374 352 
10 10 
GO TAD sssisscassasssseinzsn 
454,279 
446,458 
460,212 454,279 
446,458 


449,938 


1991 
estimate 


6,912 
7,391 


6,912 
7,391 


297,855 


296,828 


297,855 
296,828 


47,599 
71,490 
48,615 
71,486 


49,089 
50,101 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 
Department of Justice—Con. 
Legal Activities—Con. 
Salaries and expenses, United States Marshals Serv- 
ice 752 
| Appropriation, current ................cccvssssscsssssesessessees BA 186,668 205,129 228,846 234,643 
Pie ie scenes 0 181,176 206,255 228,878 234,064 
Support of United States prisoners 752 
Appropriation, Current .....cssccsssssscsssssssseeeneen BA 97,046 ee 151,470 
* 147,034 
i ici casas 0 88,937 89,479 143,400 149,759 
Total Support of United States prisoners.......... BA 97,046 110,100 147,034 151,470 
0 88,937 89,479 143,400 149,759 
| Fees and expenses of witnesses 752 
Appropriation, Current ...............cccsssssssessssssesessessses BA 47,015 GD i cccicenegerneanien 58,658 
} 56,784 
I scccscabaneessicsetetateaceadcaScceiaatp 0 42,560 58,120 64,596 58,103 
Total Fees and expenses of witnesses............... BA 47,015 52,203 56,784 58,658 


0 42,560 58,120 64,596 58,103 


752 
lepuihites SS... BA 33,858 ON i: 30,381 
* 29,609 
Oc LI accsstetcssasscnintennsnnsn 0 28,855 36,838 29,023 30,178 
Total es and expenses, Community Rela- 
Sci ccccadcoasnseataabaseseiees BA 27, 29, 


33,858 1858 ,609 30,381 
0 28,855 36,838 29,023 30,178 








Appropriation, Current ................ccccssssesssssesecssessees i crcrscnececsurcctccsdacoe ssleobecheneoreo names 20,000 171,429 
A aa Ase esd cs Sie aenancassanee DW sariinescieoocssnnlacastlt «costa iacnaneanel 20,000 171,429 
United States trustees system fund 752 
Appropriation, Current ............csusssesssssessssssssseeseeee BA 47,370 6. eee 63,212 
* 62,777 
NT I cscs cossssnsesiesiasenniai 0 36,554 64,011 63,078 63,168 
Total United States trustees system fund......... BA 47,370 47,370 62,777 63,212 
0 36,554 64,011 63,078 63,168 
Assets forfeiture fund 752 
Appropriation, Current .............sccccsessssssseeesseeseesees BA 160,538 TR MOD ses stnisvitisssi 105,000 
* 100,000 
Appropriation, permanent, indefinite................... eres, 251,000 237,729 243,864 
Na hi Sicha tices dalareosastkcceccasticshactonbscscoiin 0 150,079 145,521 280,613 347,398 
Total Assets forfeiture fund .............ssssssssssssssese BA 160,538 326,000 337,725 348,864 
0 150,079 145,521 280,613 347,398 
Total Federal funds Legal Activities................. BA 1,252,480 1,528,175 1,687,482 1,862,985 


0 1,208,052 1,336,939 1,619,071 1,859,933 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 
Department of Justice—Con. 
Interagency Law Enforcement 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: i 
Organized crime drug enforcement 751 t 
a | US sins eastttencto ean emcncritoamalaacets 216,107 
£214,921 
I sirens MERU... Pcie 203 161,191 194,318 
Total Organized crime drug enforcement.......... BD tic eczsec dante shpbinneitcalian 214,921 216,107 
re 203 161,191 194,318 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Federal funds i 
General and Special Funds: f 
Salaries and expenses 
Appropriation, CUTTMt ...scsccsossssssssssesnssessee 1,401,492 |; 1,548,543 
x] 
Eh ee - 1,383,747 1,462,775 1,442,378 1,526,017 
Total Salaries and expenses 1,401,492 1,439,100 





1,505,846 1,548,543 
1,383,747 1,462,775 1,442,378 1,526,017 


Appropriation, Current .............ccscsssscssseseesssseseesssees BA 494,076 ID a csisinisshindicipasasioss 510,646 
506,374 487,082 507,053 529,861 


494,076 534,450 546,181 510,646 
506,374 487,082 507,053 529,861 






729,314 SI or aicrscrrceccme 886,696 
x 866,459 

747,479 836,642 808,205 875,169 

729,314 © 886,696 

747,479 875,169 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)}—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Department of Justice—Con. 
Immigration and Naturalization 
Service—Con. 


Immigration user fee 751 
Appropriation, current, indefinite .................svvss+« BA i esitaseninsssnes sictnsntacinsdencsas cian taki 





Appropriation, permanent, indefinite... i ccinisciscncncalbeat 104,000 105,000 106,094 
asi cscsccssanitatcascctancseccvanceeia 0 87,095 108,634 104,900 105,982 
Total Immigration user fee ...............cvscesssssee« BA 91,707 104,000 105,000 1 


06,094 
0 87,095 108,634 104,900 105,982 








Immigration examinations fee 
Appropriation, current, indefinite...........e...sssssee 
Appropriation, permanent, indefinite... 26,500 

' Outlays 21,000 26,500 27,004 
21,000 26,500 27,004 
21,000 26,500 27,004 

Total Federal funds Immigration and Natural- 
GOON SON assassin Zicnoeconnncinn BA 1,010,300 1,019,066 1,052,751 1,059,170 


0 962,894 1,042,081 994,397 1,049,074 


Federal Prison System 





Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Salaries and expenses 753 
Appropriation, Curent ............ccsvsssssssesssssessssssseeees BA 762,423 CRD x. tininn 1,298,493 
* 1,152,554 
ll 0 746,851 972,978 1,145,061 1,287,986 
Total Salaries and expenses....................cvcscssee BA 762,423 952,426 1,152,554 1,298,493 
0 746,851 972,978 1,145,061 1,287,986 
National Institute of Corrections 754 
Appropriation, CUrremt ..........:csssssssesssessssssssssseseees BA 9,590 A 10,380 
¥ 10,112 
i cain 0 10,839 6,584 8,983 12,124 
Total National Institute of Corrections.............. BA 9,590 9,590 10,112 10,380 
0 10,839 6,584 8,983 12,124 
Buildings and facilities 753 
Appropriation, CUFreMt ..............cvcssssssecsssesessseeseeee BA 297,076 SOD iranesessisssiscintitacstt 315,060 
* 401,332 
haan caccaaceiicinincing 0 184,985 203,350 316,960 399,487 
Total Buildings and facilities ................cscsscssss BA 297,076 388,143 401,332 315,060 
0 184,985 203,350 316,960 399,487 
Intragovernmental Funds: 
Federal Prison Industries, Incorporated 753 
Authority to Dorrow, CUITENE .........ccssvsssescssseeseeeees I ac etaiksaghaie i actiatianicsaestiksveassnschasbabcisin 
Lscetca eeatalnteemeaieiaiat-cpabasnidns 0 —2,604 sic iiscsiticsiationisrns 
Limitation on administrative expenses (2,347) (2,374) (2,857) ... 
fonal EXPONSOS.....oesecereeneee (7,571) OI isons ncicictgarlthanader comme 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 





1988 1989 1990 1991 


Account. and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 
Department of Justice—Con. 
Federal Prison System—Con. 
Trust funds 
Commissary funds, Federal prisons (trust revolving j 
fund) 753 ' 
Se 0 DD cscs cca Se ot SO ———— ; 
Total Federal funds Federal Prison System....... BA 1,069,089 1,370,159 1,563,998 1,623,933 
0 940,071 1,202,912 1,471,004 1,699,597 
Total Trust funds Federal Prison System.......... 0 Bi ici ssissatissscic ih accestsaguisiles AA snoisagesidiaitgiee 
Office of Justice Programs 
Federal funds | 
General and Special Funds: 
Justice assistance 754 
a BA 229,075 319,075 96,253 99,410 
A 2,900 
a —5,000 
A a i i ..........n 0 280,271 279,369 336,795 188,226 
42,900 
# _5§,000 
Total Justice assistance ..ccsosssosssesssssssese BA 229,075 316,975 96,253 99,410 
0 280,271 277,269 336,795 188,226 
Crime victims fund 754 
Appropriation, permanent, indefinite.................... BA 77,446 93,559 90,000 100,000 
cen abittch ssacincsctersainscoteeasionsntnnntinne 0 60,729 89,175 98,503 112,670 
Public Enterprise Funds: 
Revolving fund 754 
eer SR 0 8 potted tga HES 
Total Federal funds Office of Justice Programs BA 306,521 410,534 186,253 199,410 
0 341,008 366,499 435,298 300,896 
Summary 
Federal funds: 
(As shown in detail aDOVE) .....cscssnssnssnssnssessenee BA 5,633,983 6,407,321 6,886,525 7,152,106 
0 5,428,858 6,012,793 6,759,519 7,290,900 
Deductions for offsetting receipts: 
point teins ~ ~403 ~3072 ~4219 —4,279 
I cscseevcscrssrccrstarmnencien BA 5,629,949 6,404,249 6,882,246 7,147,827 
0 5,424,824 6,009,721 6,755,240 7,286,621 
Trust funds: : 
(AS shown in detail above) .....ccsscssscsssssssnessneen 0 TO sessile seins ial 
Total Department Of JUStICE ....sccsssssnsesnsen BA 5,629,949 6,404,249 6,882,246 7,147,827 


0 5,425,585 6,009,721 6,755,240 7,286,621 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 





1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Department of Labor 


Employment and Training 
Administration 


70,872 70,779 63,193 63,772 
63,853 68,036 61,265 63,139 


3,807,651 3,783,169 3,857,702 3,871,341 
4 34,648 


3,700,518 3,825,679 3,823,568 3,870,942 
411,780 416,978 45,890 


3,807,651 3,817,817 3,857,702 3,871,341 
0 3,700,518 3,837,459 3,840,546 3,876,832 





341,908 336,302 


Seiabistnsinanstiaceis Sebel } man s 69,000 
svinisanasiasedochcotiesctateeaata 22,200 57,700 
4 —22,200 %—57,700 





141,000 134,000 210,000 195,000 


492,000 
7—170,000 /—195,000 
NN iiesiciaininiibinclcsappcciicscsn 0 130,501 152,000 210,000 195,000 
492,000 
7—170,000 /—195,000 
Total (Unemployment compensation)............... BA 141,000 226,000 a 
0 130,501 244,000 I accscstescercncsensives 
Total Federal unemployment benefits and al- 
RI So sphscnecesninrescocnvssarsessoets BA 141,000 226,000 iit cisisensincssisnsinsn 
0 130,501 244,000 GD iiiesiccicBiskinisistn 
State unemployment insurance and employment 
service : 
(Training and employment) 504 
(Appropriation, Current) ..............cccsssssssssssessee BA 22,403 22,559 22,000 23,000 
SUITE iccaicpetientnvAusntqeataeepinmesiain 0 28,684 22,767 22,538 22,280 
Te the unemployment trust fund and other 
(General tetirement and disability 
insurance) (excluding social security) yo 
(Appropriation, Current) ...............csccsssesssseceesee BA 30,000 72,000 33,000 357,000 
ae nD 5 ho 0 41,274 72,000 33,000 357,000 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 


Department of Labor—Con. 
Employment and Training 





Administration—Con. 
(Unemployment compensation ) 603 
(Appropriation, Current) ........ssssssssssssssessessssseee TN is ites ete A cede A ee ee 
I ibn cicasicchcsinsisaeisiiihniteianansbStin 0 53,315 SIG ani es i sah AS 
Total Advances to the unemployment trust 
fund and WRI shade cancoesescensnnn BA 30,000 124,000 33,000 357,000 
0 94,589 124,000 33,000 357,000 
Trust funds 
Gifts and bequests 504 
Appropriation, permanent, indefinite...................... BA 5 10 10 10 
icicle INC AINE acesstensninanbesones 0 —4 10 10 10 
trust fund: 
(Training and employment) 
(Appropriation, permanent, indefinite) BA 1,002,642 1,046,538 980,258 1,021,010 
th aie al Et 0 1,008,558 1,024,232 1,036,596 996,709 
(Veterans employment and training) (139,614) (157,493) (162,623) (169,077) 
(Employment and Training Administration: 
Program administration) .............cssscccsse (44,380) (48,320) (53,817) (54,703) 


(41,569) (45,767) (49,118) (51,230) 
(777,079) (794,958) (714,700) (746,000) 
7 —3,000 7 —§,800 7 —2,000 

25,980,990 25,353,462 25,319,742 24,178,990 
17,589,165 16,775,768 17,263,404 16,503,291 
(6,201) (5,633) (5,194) (5,417) 


(13,830) (13,950) (13,450) (13,000) 





ment service operations) ................... (1,656,326) (1,654,998) (1,725,400) — (1,763,500) 
(Departmental Management: Salaries and ex 

iia iciccsssacinccedladledlaceccesseseceesse (274) (282) (285) (287) 

Total (Unemployment compensation) ............... BA 25,980,990 25,350,462 25,313,942 24,176,990 

0 17,589,165 16,775,768 17,263,404 16,503,291 

Total Unemployment trust fund ................:000 BA 26,983,632 26,397,000 26,294,200 25,198,000 


0 18,597,723 17,800,000 18,300,000 17,500,000 


Riatmesaranntoenscenal BA 4,403,186 4,604,979 4,351,895 4,651,113 
0 4,342,398 4,630,661 4,339,257 4,655,553 


26,983,637 26,397,010 26,294,210 25,198,010 
0 18,597,719 17,800,010 18,300,010 17,500,010 


Labor-Management Services 
Federal funds 


ea 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Department of Labor—Con. 


Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation 


Federal funds 
Public Enterprise Funds: 


Outlays —277,731 —230,959 —342,098 —345,662 
Limitation on administration... (37,650) (69,834) (70,354) (71,316) 


Employment Standards Administration 


211,915 
210,494 


756 756 
639,359 683,077 991,000 
#1445 


(28,028) (29,847) (29,121) 
# (—1,445) 


(25,924) (26,278) (20,970) 
(506) (509) (531) 


688,616 689,380 991,000 
0 639,359 681,632 991,000 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 








1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 
Department of Labor—Con. 
Standards 
ministration—Con. 
Special workers’ compensation expenses i 
Appropriation, permanent, indefinite 70,640 87,000 95,000 101,000 
he Ear ada ats natn ‘ 75,162 81,000 89,000 95,000 
Limitation on administrative expenses. (467) (520) (1,019) (1,033) 
Total Federal funds Employment Standards Ad- 
a BA 424,709 468,815 451,722 502,652 
0 411,265 456,494 433,846 495,961 
Total Trust funds Employment Standards Ad- 
oe ee BA 759,256 776,380 736,082 1,092,000 
0 714,521 762,632 751,000 1,086,000 i 
Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Salaries and expenses 554 
Appropriation, CUrTeMt ......scsssossssseessssssseessseee BA 235,474 244,546 252,892 259,113 
TE A A 0 225,768 241,346 248,928 258,283 
Mine Safety and Health 
Administration 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Salaries and expenses 554 
Appropriation, CUrremt ......cc.ssssssosssssssssssssssesseee BA 160,193 162,621 169,039 171,655 
aca ae a as sessscnnsennensscs 0 163,605 160,296 167,400 171,143 j 
Bureau of Labor Statistics i 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Salaries and expenses 505 
Appropriation, Current ....cc.sssocscsossescssseeseeneee BA 176,481 188,114 193,171 195,919 
a i sssasthin 0 169,034 193,435 193,059 195,450 
Departmental Management 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Salaries and expenses 505 
Appropriation, CUrremt ....sccsscsocsssessssssesssnseeese BA 114,929 118,424 114,032 115,530 
A 1, 
I isccscatin ith csssienctctehtetitpaneennclnid 0 110,848 _ 113,515 110,142 110,866 
41,445 
Total Salaries and expenses....cs.c.sssccssnsssones BA 114,929 119,869 114,032 115,530 
0 110,848 114,960 110,142 110,866 
Office of the Inspector General 505 
_ BA 37,051 39,517 41,997 42,684 
ES 0 36,232 38,081 40,240 42,213 
Special foreign currency program 505 


IN ssc cibigssSckcciciccviesecn lata esencscsseiess 9 tee EP eccccnonasn moana 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Department of Labor—Con. 
Departmental Management—Con. 
Intragovernmental Funds: 
Working capital fund 
Outlays 1,695 


156,029 
152,077 


Federal funds: 
(As shown in detail above) 5,628,799 


5,245,575 
Deductions for offsetting receipts: 


Proprietary receipts from the public _ 155,188 


5,473,611 5,649,955, 
5,090,387 5,267,178 


(As shown in detail above) 27,742,893 27,173,390 27,030,292 26,290,010 
19,312,240 18,562,642 19,051,010 18,586,010 
Deductions for offsetting receipts: 


Intrafund transactions 10900 -1200 —12500 


Peaeiay eae Sem Ge ahs 200 200 200 


27,160,490 27,015,892 26,275,510 
19,308,161 18,549,742 19,036,610 18,571,510 


—41,274 —72,000 —33,000 4 =—357,000 
—2,487,070 —1,290,000 —1,254,000  —316,000 


31,660,133 31,378,847 31,621,464 
21,870,204 22,828,678 23,016,788 23,562,031 


Department of State 


Administration of Foreign Affairs 
Federal funds 


1,694,000 
1,736,542 1,730,084 1,816,471 


1,694,000 1,789,000 1,880,510 
1,736,542 1,730,084 1,816,471 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 





1988 1989 1990 1991 


Department of State—Con. 
Administration lait Affairs— 





sinh ssaeoenaaetsiie: seabed coo osecnlanelaaie 19,288 
© 18,672 
18,300 19,274 


Se 18,672 19,288 
ae 18,300 19,274 








313,100 BPE sisiciscsisssdeteaabi 351,145 
* 348,100 
329,150 418,291 336,746 305,086 


313,100 240,021 348,100 351,145 
329,150 418,291 336,746 305,086 





(special foreign currency program) 153 


I issn S BT, 5. sensctledachdhs acinnsccrecste 0 5,970 4,000 4,500 4,500 
Representation aliowances 153 
Appropriation, Current ...........sssscscsssssssessssseesesessees BA 4,500 OND icciiin tibialis 4,800 
K4 600 
igi ca Te er 0 4,384 4,577 4,599 4,800 
Total Representation allowances....................su+« BA 4,500 4,590 4,600 4,800 


0 4,384 4,577 4,599 4,800 


Appropriation, CUrrent ............::cccsssseccsssssesesssssseees BA 9,000 NI shsissnenscieennaatinciens 9,400 
*9,100 
Ps cile csta issnoecceleipipsiebcaiasonsoorvnnnnenss 0 7,000 9,081 9,100 9,300 
Total Protection of foreign missions and offi- 
ain casntentsct sacccctbocesscornvece BA 9,000 9,100 9,100 9,400 


0 7,000 9,081 9,100 9,300 


ice 
Appropriation, CUrTeMt ...csccssssossssessssssseesenesee BA 4,000 WO ta 4,700 
* 4,700 
W423 W — 432 
seme tases 0 3,524 4,293 4,618 4,700 
W 423 w 432 
Total a in the diplomatic and con- 
LikacctuitctenencettaessbciBvectassescbaai BA 4,000 4,500 4 4,268 
0 3,524. 4,293 4,195 4,268 
Payment to the American Institute in Taiwan 
153 
Appropriation, CUrremt ............ccscecsssecsesssssssesseseeeeee BA 11,000 a 11,700 


ee hace a ‘ 10,919 


apa hadedia i setiuninasinsicteronasstscel / 10,890 
10,919 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of doliars)—Continued 


1988 
actual 


Account and functional code 


Department of State—Con. 


Administration —— Affairs— 


Payment to the Foreign Service retirement and 
ility fund 


disability 153 
Appropriation, Current .............ccvsssssesscsessssssssssesees 
Appropriation, permanent, indefinite..................... 
Total Payment to the Foreign Service retire- 
ment and disability FUN ..........ccccccsccsee 

; Intragovernmental Funds: 
Working capital ‘und 153 
i cscsih tai aeicneesesnsniesstbdiathncarmmnssivaniels 

Trust funds 

Foreign Service retirement and disability fund . 
60 
Appropriation, permanent, indefinite..................... 
anne 
153 





480,000 
512,575 


143,800 


229,800 


229,800 
229,800 


—4,986 


718,726 
286,861 


718,726 


286,861 


2,359 


2,230 


2,265,400 
2,319,034 


721,085 


289,091 


480,000 


512,575 





1989 1990 1991 
estimate estimate estimate 
WIA ccscsenercttiines 105,874 
* 106,034 
138,300 132,900 127,900 
245,984 238,934 233,774 
245,984 233,774 
245,984 238,934 233,774 
779,634 804,595 
326,768 353,662 381,720 
7—11,001 /—16,100 
779,634 
326,768 342,661 365,620 
3,200 3,200 
3,200 3,200 3,200 
2,304,085 2,515,493 2,559,382 
2,427,229 2,444,039 2,461,639 
782,834 807,795 836,054 
329,968 345,861 368,820 
ee 782,832 
*714,927 
502,913 691,999 767,958 


485,940 
502,913 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


Account and functional code 


International Organizations and 
Conferences—Con. 


Cae ee enters ate 
ties 
Appropriation, Current ............cssssssccssssssesssssssessesees 


International Commissions 


International Boundary and Water Commission, 
United States and Mexico: 


Federal funds 


Total Federal funds International Boundary 
and Water Commission, United States 
i iserepaectectiscitasciicissiiens 


See footnotes at end of table. 


1988 
actual 


Department of State—Con. 


29,302 


29,400 
29,302 


6,000 


5,401 


6,000 


5,401 


515,400 


547,278 


10,261 


11,041 


10,261 


11,041 


3,166 
2,668 


3,166 
2,668 


13,427 






12,399 


1989 
estimate 


29,000 


29,000 


29,000 


6,190 


6,190 


520,940 
538,103 


10,261 


10,261 


10,261 


10,261 


3,166 


2,138 


3,166 
2,138 


13,427 





1990 
estimate 


¥ 111,184 
111,184 


111,184 
111,184 


832,451 
809,414 


10,460 


21,960 
17,774 


27,583 
22,738 


1991 
estimate 


41,249 


41,249 


41,249 


41,249 


6,681 


6,572 


6,681 
6,572 


830,762 


815,779 


10,583 


10,571 


10,583 


10,571 


17,000 


12,167 


17,000 


12,167 


ARPT SR re 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 











1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 
Department of State—Con. 
International Commissions—Con. 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
4316 GMD teense, 4,600 
* 4,500 
4,089 4,300 4,400 4,500 
4,316 4316 4,500 4,600 
4,089 4,300 4,400 4,500 
Appropriation, CUrTeMt ...csccsscsscsssssssssesnssnese BA 10,548 OD cic. 11,400 
© 11,000 
a i sinicistiinricintineist 0 9,673 10,548 11,000 11,400 
Total International fisheries commissions.......... BA 10,548 10,548 11,000 11,400 
0 9,673 10,548 11,000 11,400 
Total Federal funds international Commissions. BA 28,291 28,291 37,460 43,583 
0 27,471 27,247 33,174 38,638 
Other 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Migration and refugee assistance 151 
Appropriation, CUFTEMt ...ccssccssssenssssssesneessesnee BA 338,450 WR. aman 345,000 
* 370,000 
es. Aas, Sh... 0 369,346 355,068 367,115 352,339 
338,450 361,950 370,000 345,000 
0 369,346 355,068 367,115 352,339 
24,000 tanh Mehta 10,000 
* 10,000 
0 8,523 55,161 36,500 15,000 
24,000 50,000 10,000 10,000 
0 8,523 55,161 36,500 15,000 
International narcotics control 151 
Appropriation, CUrTemt ....ccccossocunscnssesseneseeee BA 98,750 oe 119,000 
* 115,000 
i i eg 0 87,022 100,000 107,000 113,000 
Total International narcotics COMPO ......sossnv BA 98,750 101,000 115,000 119,000 
0 87,022 100,000 107,000 113,000 
Anti-terrorism assistance 152 
Appropriation, CUrTeMt ....cccsscssossssssssensensessee BA 9,840 eee teeraennace 10,182 
* 10,017 
earns 0 11,675 11,261 11,466 10,423 
Total Anti-terrorism assistame ...csccsccsscsness BA 10,017 10,182 


9,840 9,840 
0 11,675 11,261 11,466 10,423 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 
actual 


Account and functional code 
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Department of State—Con. 


Other—Con. 
U.S. bilateral science and technology agree- 
ments 153 


Soviet-East European research and training 153 


a tcc 
Total Soviet-East European research and train- 
sistas ntelesntiestckccnesnitnordinincnclices 

P-yment to the Asia Foundation 154 
Mcrae saiicitssscaxnssnintisicbcan 
Total Payment to the Asia Foundation.............. 


Summary 


Federal funds: 
(AS shown in detail aD0VE) .........cscssssssssscssessssesssee 


Deductions for offsetting receipts: 
Intrafund transactions 


Proprietary receipts from the public 153 


See footnotes at end of table. 


1,900 
1,900 


1,900 
1,900 


4,600 
4,120 


1989 1990 1991 
estimate estimate estimate 

pane 2,000 
4,000 

2,000 4,000 2,000 

2,000 4,000 2,000 

2,000 4,000 2,000 

OE socsssseossceceeseees 4,600 
* 4,600 


7,350 7,356 4,600 


4,600 4,600 4,600 4,600 
4,120 7,350 7,356 4,600 
13,700 WO TID sicssicnssscestiectasvestys 8,300 
*8 300 
11,873 16,569 8,300 8,300 
13,700 13,700 8,300 8,300 
11,873 16,569 8,300 8,300 
I ccctccntyeat ion peeccebeemcaraanet nics ceapnaanniemenatanrriests 
1313 3 1,284 3,000 
235 15,001 6,689 3,000 
TIN coscscscasebideaesios bis ska hacietacioabatiaiens 1,000 
* 1,000 
ae 1,000 1,000 
asia nents 1,000 1,000 
TP acsiceeniceaaccanacers 1,000 1,000 
867 i ciiinnceeiiininacins 450 
™900 *450 
241 1,725 900 900 
867 1,725 900 900 
241 1,725 900 900 
494,379 548,118 525,101 503,982 
505,974 564,135 550,326 510,562 
70 3,401,434 3,910,505 3,937,709 
3,399,757 3,556,714 3,836,953 3,826,618 
-4 —72 —72 —72 
—1,313 —I5503 —1284 —J3,000 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Department of State—Con. 
Summary—Con. 
—818 —450 —450 
sus) asa SSI 


721,085 782,834 
289,091 329,968 


27cm “Ee 


ss°8 ©-g 


“2 


3,756,886 = «3,893,386 = 4436872 4 A958 
3,421,179 3,595,800 3,901,386 3,917,494 


of Transportation 


Federal Highway Administration 
Federal funds 


Outlays 
Access highways to public recreation areas on cer- 
tain lakes 


73,414 
4—12611 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 





1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 
Department of Transportation—Con. 
Federal aw ~nael 
Trust funds 

13,706,319 14,119,012 13,850,959 13,850,959 
(13,400,000) (12,700,000) (13,660,000) «commen 
13,828,874 13,360,000 + —-:13,159,000 12,660,000 
(11,780,000) (12,000,000) (11,310,000) (11,310,000) 
10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 
(9,900) (10,000) GOI csenncciltthn 
9,224 9,631 10,822 10,363 
(9,405) (9,405) (10,000) (10,000) 
14,250 ee 
4,584 8,199 11,321 8,094 
5,193 TI icsissintnaspniatinaend avcasicepenccetiabamcs 
8,277 10,001 12,767 10,654 
6,650 ie 
7,255 7,507 6,683 3,837 
50,000 60,000 60,000 60,000 
(50,000) (50,000) tiated 
47,293 57,360 62,110 62,110 
(46,992) (60,000) (60,000) (60,000) 
2,211 3,695 3,737 3,882 
cise a a teal 
Fe (587) COI anne ctaen- inant 
4,165 4,171 4,200 4,090 
2,737 3,695 3,737 3,882 
4,165 4,171 4,200 4,090 
41,989 Cashin cco 
10,205 36,184 48,951 34,741 
AON isch stilt ati SO ase 
(45,457) (46,000) (47,850) (47,850) 
62,295 44,736 32,190 36,885 
84,920 ~ 100,918 102,998 79,746 
13,837,138 14,279,775 13,924,696 §=—-:13,924,841 
13,916,930 13,493,053 13,315,854 12,793,889 





See footnotes at end of table. 


ane 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Department of Transportation—Con. 
National Hi Traffic Safety 
nistration 


69,723 
74,933 
69,723 


1,400 


(126,000) 
126,000 126,000 
133,400 133,600 


67,899 74,933 
43,690 71,123 


156,751 
191,695 


22,877 
36,721 


22,877 
36,721 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 
Department of Transportation—Con. 
Federal Railroad Administration— 
Con. 
Conrail commuter transition assistance 401 
Appropriation, Current .............ssssssssssesssessssssssssesees Tia cssscansoaintnaiions NI asinine te aati 
ee ia cssonssnante 0 519 3,500 4,000 2,476 
Settlements of railroad litigation 401 
Authority to borrow, CUFTEM .ccssssotascsetsesetneee BA RES a 
a i case 0 IN iT ch eal 
26,600 MON cscs tet pt es. 
55,335 49,947 48,559 42,217 
580,800 OR scissors 
A _ 10,000 
591,059 556,135 OA 
au 4 nh 
580,800 COI icici shies, Wises ncieisstbinn 
591,059 547,135 ae 











funds + 
Radian iain assent ie cclicnacscasncsscne 0 —115,296 — 186,639 —3,682 7,454 
Total Federal funds Federal Railroad Adminis- 
silent BA 676,296 672,163 61,409 56,122 
0 576,835 513,415 198,658 121,182 
31,882 31,882 
29,805 © 33,365 
12,217 10,000 
18,829 18,665 
123,500 IID acserenneritiiiistitensielcnoialtittnenereeun 
I DB Ti crnssersnserecdllicieincreesenrecccnll 0 132,349 178,789 184,700 164,700 
Washington metro 401 
| ee BA 180,500 168,000 
cc hi scinnennscch ta nssicnsesstessset 0 185,229 185,020 218,100 234,500 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)}—Continued 


1988 
Account and functional code actual 


1989 
estimate 


Department of Transportation—Con. 


Urban Mass Transportation 
Administration—Con. 


Appropriation, Current ...........ssssssssssesssssssseeeunsee BA 1,736,453 
Pe aeaincela a insessenscdilcesrasccenrenserenal 0 1,936,600 


1,736,453 
1,936,600 


267,812 


1,203,200 
(1,100,000) 


695,675 
(1,130,500) 


2,084,552 
2,570,624 


1,203,200 
695,675 


2,358,085 
2,318,539 





BA 2,358,085 
0 2,318,539 









I aia veiesseisasaidipecoisabehsooeneonian 279 


1,203,200 
695,675 


1,605,000 
2,013,512 


4 — 22,676 


1,250,000 
(400,000) 


870,000 
(1,140,000) 


2,973,729 
4 40,700 
2,971,827 


435,816 


1990 1991 
estimate estimate 
4 —4,123 48,246 
130,000 63,562 
71,523,000 7 1,523,000 
7 (300,000) 7 (700,000) 
7 170,836 7516,670 
7 (1,523,000) 7 (1,523,000) 
7 —1,300,000 + / — 1,400,000 
1,300,000 1,400,000 
(900,000) (1,000,000) 
7 (400,000) 
985,950 1,174,695 
7 —59,050 4% —332,755 
(1,300,000) (1,400,000) 
7 (—1,300,000) 7 (—1,400,000) 
Relves <8 500 oe 
42,000 38,000 
2,169,286 1,691,647 
1,523,000 1,523,000 
1,097,736 1,358,610 
2,176,086 2,310,323 
2,118,732 2,281,283 
44884 
2,176,086 2,310,323 
2,123,616 2,281,283 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 











3,775,505 
2,867,720 





1990 
estimate 


150 
150 


150 
150 


—3,600 


1,700,000 
1,256,000 


1,955,000 
1,345,000 


1991 
estimate 


150 
150 


150 
150 


—3,600 


1,800,000 
1,330,000 


2,100,000 
1,630,000 


170,000 
175,000 


1988 1989 
Account and functional code actual estimate 
Department of Transportation—Con. 
Federal Aviation Administration—Con. 
Aircraft purchase loan guarantee program 402 
Appropriation, current i. 41,135 
9,693 255 
9,695 255 
41,135 
9,693 1,390 
9,695 1,390 
—4,558 —3,600 
Trust funds 
100 
— 100,000 
1,700,000 
(1,150,000) 
i 1,123,000 
Limitation on program level (obligations) ......... (1,268,725) (1,400,000) 
Total Grants-in-aid for airports (Airport and 
airway trust fUNd) ....esecsccnsntntnsneens BA 1,688,000 1,600,100 
0 825,223 1,123,000 
ie equipment (Airport and airway trust 
2 
Appropriation, Current ..ccscsaccnssnsstersneensensn BA 1,108,056 1,384,184 
nn 0 1,043,040 1,000,656 
153,425 159,945 
169,683 165,945 
825,955 471,320 
69 
829,774 471,857 
Total Trust fund share of FAA operations......... BA 826,024 471,320 
0 829,774 471,857 
Total Federal funds Federal Aviation Adminis- 
Na sccccicccentae rcs ia BA 2,367,778 «3,015,819 
0 2,323,942 3,007,695 
Total Trust funds Federal Aviation Administra- 
ee aie ee ae BA 3,615,549 


2,761,458 


1,746,9"4 
1,746,914 
1,746,914 


2,176,236 
2,120,166 


5,566,914 
4,518,914 


1,854,677 
1,854,677 
1,854,677 


2,310,473 
2,277,833 


5,924,677 
4,989,677 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1991 
estimate 


"2,298,500 


2,287,000 


2,298,500 
2,287,000 


437,800 


447,400 


437,800 
447,400 








451,200 
"451,200 


451,200 


451,200 


‘78,400 


"77,360 


78,400 


1988 1989 1990 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate 
Department of Transportation—Con. 
Coast Guard 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Operating expenses 403 
Appropriation, Current ..............sssssscscccssssssssseesencee 1,782,506 1,952,383 
K 12,200 
ccc cates ticccsaaeed 1,798,190 2,017,000 2,171,230 
Total Operating expenses................scsssssssssseeee 1,782,506 1,952,383 2,212,200 
1,798,190 2,017,000 2,171,230 
Acquisition, construction, and improvements 403 
Appropriation, CUrTeMt ..............cssusssssecesesssssssssseeess 247,000 385,500 
* 682,300 
I tna Ris eccesssessssissclp i tiassassessssssssnsigl 413,736 335,005 350,000 
Total — construction, and improve- 
ieieinss<vtuiisdigeiainaciipisaiclaennevess 247,000 385,500 682,300 
413,736 335,005 350,000 
Coast Guard shore facilities 403 
Appropriation, CUrTeMt ............cccssvssssssecsssssssssseeeeee 50,300 
«ER ae ee an 5,530 
Alteration of bridges 403 
Appropriation, CUrremt ..............ssssscsscscsssssssesseseeeee 940 13,500 
DI encsiS tale ces sescasssovintacbcsallgtneosesssnsnsssnentbly 6,903 3,500 
Total Alteration of bridges................:sscccsssssss 940 13,500 
6,903 3,500 
Retired pay 403 
Appropriation, CUrremt ...........cssssvsssssscssssssssesessseees 386,700 410,800 
K 420 800 
Nath cocatancniiant taaheMiatinitcancnicsion 359,630 410,800 420,800 
LR Nn 386,700 410,800 420,800 
359,630 410,800 420,800 
Reserve training 403 
Appropriation, Current ..............ssssssccsssssssseessseeeenes 62,880 67,000 
* 73,800 
aaa cacao 62,046 65,700 72,400 
Total Reserve training ............ssssssssssssssssssssssseee 62,880 67,000 73,800 
62,046 65,700 72,400 





19,000 


77,360 


Account and functional code 


Department of Transportation—Con. 
Coast Guard—Con. 





1988 
actual 


126 


6,328 
7,369 


41,891 
48,941 
(21,375) 


14 
—10 


510 


2,504,234 
2,671,711 
41,905 


49,441 


1,237 


(222,918) 


230,188 


THE BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1990 
BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 





710,130 








1989 1990 1991 
estimate estimate estimate 
"350 
150 200 "250 
400 400 "400 
5,000 5,000 5,000 
60,000 45,000 "45,000 
60,000 45,000 45,000 
(30,000) (15,000) (15,000) 
80 80 "80 
80 80 "80 
25 25 "25 
2,903,983 3,413,800 3,290,950 
2,868,485 3,046,900 3,294,910 
60,080 45,080 45,080 
60,105 45,105 45,105 
IN ise cccinsce ccna Scccrgpiaaa satin 
757,760 
759,490 
7 424,290 

(218,100) (225,870) (224,240) 
7 (47,630) 7 (41,470) 
218,100 225,870 224,240 


718,020 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)}—Continued 





1988 1989 1990 1993 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Department of Transportation—Con. 
Maritime Administration—Con. 


Ready reserve force 403 
Appropriation, Current ..............osssccssssesssssssssesessees | 110,751 237,390 
' sinc icant Dy wciseessisasecdeiadall 69,838 148,119 248,887 
Public Enterprise Funds: 
| Federal ship financing fund 403 
Authority to borrow, permanent, indefinite............ BA TOD sisssessscsasnininics escisivsesceebnaeahs eet cccssese 
Loncniaee ena Is ccsisanciees 0 —6,637 5,839 48,200 3,900 
4—7,350 4—45,521 4 —43,943 
Ww _4 * 4,000 


SGI ceri Nl 
—916 —900 ~900 —900 

3 100 100 100 

1 100 100 100 

2 10 10 10 





12 10 10 10 


Total Federal funds Maritime Administration .... BA 211,126 226,741 830,450 411,496 
0 337,779 420,153 493,293 560,612 


Total Trust funds Maritime Administration........ BA 5 110 110 110 
0 19 110 110 110 


Saint Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation 
Federal funds 


Public Enterprise Funds: 


capo eacnsassscipiinsnnanecaeecectit 0 157 —200 —100 —140 
besarte (i sccaseossneieieieta ooeieeerelaenteeeene anemia 


§ 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


Account and functional code 


Department of Transportation—Con. 
Saint Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation—Con. 


Federal funds 


Research and Speciai Programs 
istrati 


Admin 


Federal funds 

General and Special Funds: 

Research and special programs 
Appropriation, current 








21,331 


1988 
actual 


10,806 
9,335 


10,806 


9,335 


27,898 
28,299 


12,832 


15,422 


12,832 


15,422 


8,550 
4,595 


1,314 


21,382 


1989 
estimate 


11,100 
12,571 


11,100... 


12,571 


29,000 
27,511 


1990 1991 
estimate estimate 
11,788 11,940 
7—11,788 /—11,940 
11,788 11,940 
7 —11,788 7 —11,940 


32,475 32,997 


32,002 32,926 





14,800 6,860 17,954 
© 10,681 

13,721 14,536 17,430 

14,800 17,541 17,954 

13,721 14,536 17,430 

9,300 9,848 10,131 

12,754 9,821 10,116 

100 27 

24,357 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 








1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 
Department of Transportation—Con. 
Office of the Secretary—Con. 
Payments to air carriers, DOT 402 
Appropriation, CUTER ...ccccncneeeeenenoe BA 23,750 Charlee ee a 
mama 0 26,241 24,750 =<. 
Intragovernmental Funds: 
Working capital fund 407 
Appropriation, CUTER ..cccncenenenemenee BA 1,805 3,200 6,150 3,125 
—............. 0 ~13.137 4.700 6.150 3.125 
Trust funds 
Gifts and bequests 407 
BN BB eieiceiedthe Se sea 0 Oia ean ee 
Total Federal funds Office of the Secretary..... BA 66,534 87,046 24,194 
0 76,430 91,545 85,959 83,642 
Total Trust funds Office of the Secretary... 0 eM oro od 
Summary 
Federal funds: 
(As shown in detail ab0VE) cnccnconnconno BA 8,084,629 «9,087,665 «777,928 +~—Ss« 6,360,719 
0 8782838 «9,706,362 ©—«8 346,630 «8,249,211 
Deductions for offeting recep: 
intrafund transactions m8 A = 15651 12075 MINIS — 18 5 
Proprietary receipts from the public 304 - tee ~4700 ~4700 ~4700 
= 19000 4—15300 
402 - =i ..2otuuls ape taeO 2 
3 fA 6.0 2.598320 — 241 
> 1_ 190,000 + 180,000 
“0 . ~ 863 ~9.300 9848  —10130 
Total Federal fUN4S...0ccmnnnnnenene BA 8,053,103 «9,058,797 «6 557,847 —«G 132,603 
0 8751312 9,677,494 8,126,549 «8,021,095 
Trust funds: 
(AS shown in detail 2b0V) cessor BA 19,118,990 19,373,365 «24,217,572 «21,576,217 
0 17,655,039 17,388,992 «19146719 19,357,676 
Deductions for offsetting receipts: 
ap aes Sas Se pels a7 lO OC 
40l “ — 538 ~720 805 ~ 860 
403 = 54 ~100 ~100 ~100 
Total Trust fUNGS ccceenceeensnen BA 19,116,269 19,363,585 «21,213,755 21,572,257 
0 17652318 «17,385,212 «19,142.902 «19,353,716 
Total Department of Transportation... BA 27,169,372 -28,428,382-««o27,771,602 «27,708,860 
0 26,403,630 «27,062,706 «27,269,451 -~=—«27.374,811 











1988 
Account and functional code actual 


80,622 


33,422 
156,893 





ScaeNRIM acecsgessoettnelacricasiniitatbatote 0 1,498,469 


Pacts easictenacoveeessssonbesssseniansvtesios 0 —11,712 


847 
2,337 


Total Federal funds Departmental Offices......... BA 112,225 
0 1,272,666 


Total Trust funds Departmental Offices............ BA 847 
0 2,337 





Office of Revenue Sharing 
Federal funds 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of doilars)—Continued 


1989 
estimate 


Department of the Treasury 


81,618 
91,550 


— 100,345 


— 11,580 


300 
296 


113,618 


—13,144 


300 
296 


1990 
estimate 


83,091 
83,105 


13,605 
11,877 


32,000 
55 
— 107,368 


14,713 


495 


128,696 
2,382 


495 


















1991 
estimate 


83,827 
84,228 
13,712 
13,698 
31,000 
20,742 
i 


— 107,368 


128,539 
11,300 


——————————EE eee 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Department of the Treasury—Con. 
Federal Law Enforcement Training 
Center—Con. 


Construction, Federal Law Enforcement Training 


Center 751 
Nd a cece cecal 0 180 ee eee 

Total Federal funds Federal Law Enforcement 
Training Ceomter.........sssssscssssssssscssssenssees BA 29,333 54,664 44,038 38,102 


0 32,760 45,541 53,713 44,444 





Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Salaries and expenses 803 
Appropriation, Current ...............0-ccsssscsssessessseseeeee BA 265,000 277,230 289,695 295,391 
ee 0 249,573 275,396 287,825 294,536 
HUD public housing interest subsidy payments me 
I aaicseshitarcetssiiasdcerccenscenaicaear bonne © ccominiitiaiancies I a nieacinialtaacn cetaceans 
Payments to the farm credit system financial assist- 
ance corporation 351 
Appropriation, current, indefinite 175,000 123,200 163,616 
BE riiccictenitngscthuhincinenccmnnapasin 40,938 123,200 163,616 
Claims, judgments, and relief acts 
Appropriation, permanent, indefinite * 348,920 348,920 348,920 
MI telat titteccntesiamsensistaressee 408, 348,926 348,920 348,920 
Interest on uninvested funds 
Appropriation, current, indefinite ” 205,107 
Appropriation, permanent, indefinite 19,907 21,422 21,522 
| 512,172 
i Ratan ecicrapigrcasccdariaasictasianassoreoanamsoam 19,907 21,422 21,522 
¥ 205,107 512,172 
Total Interest on uninvested funds ..................» BA 20,081 19,907 226,529 533,694 
0 23,795 19,907 226,529 533,694 
Energy security reserve 271 
aa acacececcininsevtnosiotoruanas 0 80,147 140,800 153,700 180,300 
Biomass energy development 271 





A 68,531 2,762 2,060 





Account and functional code 


Department of 
Financial Management Service—Con. 


Federal Financing Bank 


Federal funds 


General and Special Funds: 
Central loan — account 803 





Outlays. 
Intragovernmental Funds: 
Federal Financing Bank 803 
il ainaeiieerciieags 0 
Total Federal funds Federal Financing Bank..... BA 


Credit Financing Service 


Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 

Salaries and expenses 803 
Appropriation, CUrTeMt ..............ssssscccsssseessesessseeseees BA 
NR 2 0 

Public Enterprise Funds: 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
the Treasury—Con. 
149 64 63 62 


21 M4 63 62 


149 71 70 69 
14 102 70 69 


1,693,927 821,057 988,344 1,341,621 
1,763,072 1,068,557 1,142,936 1,523,126 


9,186 10,771 10,154 10,357 
9,051 10,586 9,952 10,151 


7 708,888 7 196,297 
7 708,888 7 196,297 


—213,311 9,447 — 23,099 — 166,354 
sivkccsihisislsebaumnas oto eceesonbeerpa 708,888 196,297 


0 —213,311 9,447 685,789 29,943 


4,326 ¥ 4,403 
4,239 74,401 


2,106,778 2,092,176 
71,492,413 = 1,507,561 


Riise astern 0 W 8 647,985 ¥ —9,379,529 
Total Federal funds Credit Financing Service... BA .............ssssssssssses ccsssssssssnssesssseeeeeees 2,111,104 2,096,579 
Ny sasdiiascbsgicthsztpstice osidecgaomeseacelagioheten —7,151,333 —7,867,567 
Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and 
Firearms 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 

Salaries and expenses 751 

Appropriation, CUrTeMt .......ccsssssscsssssseeesssseesessee BA 217,531 241,000 227,133 229,601 


212,760 238,653 


































ee Re A RSNA RR ot te ee enn 
. — 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 
actual 


Account and functional code 


1989 
estimate 


Department of the Treasury—Con. 


: Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and 
Fi rearms—Con. 
Internal revenue collections for Puerto Rico 806 
Appropriation, permanent, indefinite... BA 
cds Rcicscntcssisnscs NG saneccncinsssnicsh 0 
Total Federal funds Bureau of Alcohol, Tobac- 
| a BA 


United States Customs Service 
Federal funds 













BA 
. BA 
0 


BA 
0 


BA 
0 





Trust funds 
Refunds, transfers and expenses, unclaimed, aban- 
doned and seized goods 803 
Appropriation, permanent, indefinite BA 
idle tec icatsastent cacshacenichcckcmce inten 0 
Total Federal funds United States Customs 
Se inecisccn tlk caceesanssil BA 
0 
Total Trust funds United States Customs Serv. 
Oat sissincGRSAR Rcccnienecenlnlt BA 





4,845 


257,478 


210,035 


475,009 


422,795 


966,000 
107,176 


1,050,409 


1,073,176 


1,050,409 


140,000 
159,361 


6,214 


4,845 


1,350,363 


1,342,466 


6,214 


230,000 


471,000 
468,653 


1,033,911 
111,032 
1,126,498 


1,144,943 
1,126,498 


149,262 
139,681 


1990 
estimate 


230,000 


457,133 


470,044 


1,021,490 
116,584 


1,135,516 


1,138,074 


1,135,516 


1991 
estimate 


230,000 


230,000 


459,601 


459,354 


1,029,985 
122,413 


1,150,593 


11 


52,398 
1,150,593 


132,356 
135,575 


1,588 
1,588 


123,000 
123,000 


17,230 
17,230 


1,448,793 
1,420,767 


17,230 
17,230 


17,403 





30,000 


1,388 
1,588 


126,000 
126,000 


17,403 


17,403 


1,423,790 


1,428,073 


17,403 


17,977 





30,330 


1,593 
1,593 


130,158 
130,158 


17,977 


17,977 


1,446,835 


1,448,249 


17,977 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 
‘Account and functional code actual 


1989 
estimate 


Department of the Treasury—Con. 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing 











Federal funds 
Intragovernmental Funds: 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing fund 803 
ee isc cccceeenssnitiss 0 — 29,756 
United States Mint 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Salaries and expenses 803 
| BA 
rica dasensnssnscnscsennninsnaesasaneiintons 0 35,632 
138 
43,728 
100,578 
79,498 
Bureau of the Public Debt 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Administering the public debt 803 
isis tics... 202,014 
Payment of Government 
Appropriation, current 400 
I ieatlnerls cite ne iseidpcececesiatdicasesnteais 55 
Total Federal funds Bureau of the Public Debt. BA 2 
0 202,069 
Internal Revenue Service 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Salaries and expenses 803 
iati 89,472 
86,784. 
Appropriation, Current .............cccsssssssssssssssessesseeeese BA 1,706,666 
a Bh ceiicsll 0 1,683,664 
Total Processing tax returns.............csvsessssssssee BA 1,706,666 


4,442 


47,000 
46,650 


43,314 
49,524 


90,314 


99,422 


218,730 
218,019 


219,690 


218,819 


87,542 
95,454 


1,763,110 
A 
1,730,059 


431,584 


1990 1991 
estimate estimate 
2,000 19,977 
50,735 51,350 
50,474 51,307 
Di sicshilageasirins cieaaimaigninitsiniass 
6,425 4,655 
6,425 4,655 
7—18877 4 —18,877 
57,160 
—21,978 —22,915 
244,316 
239,439 248,015 
ssssioanaoeesetiten = ent 
244,316 248,887 
239,935 248,415 
72,382 73,435 
76,815 73,171 
1,940,640 1,971,011 
1,919,985 1,962,881 
4645 
1,940,640 1,971,011 


1,795,339 
1,761,643 








1,920,630 





0 remem = 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars) —Continued 


1988 


1991 
estimate 


Account and functional code actual 


Department of the Treasury—Con. 


Internal Revenue Service—Con. 
Examinations and appeals 803 
Appropriation, CUTER ....cnnnnnnnnsennnnn BA «1,796,814 
a 0 1,790,768 
Total Examinations and appeals.......cnnnnn * ame 
Investigation, collection and taxpayer service 
Appropriation, CUTEM .....nnmnennntnrenne BA 1,465,928 
IN hich iceicinsnertarmnssasaett 0 1,421,961 


1,465,928 
0 1,421,961 


ity for tax 
Appropriation, permanent, indefinite...................... BA 
a 0 2,697,587 
| 908 
Appropriation, permanent, indefinite...................... BA 1,681,223 
itinerant races 0 1,681,223 
Public Enterprise Funds: 
Federal tax lien revolving fund 803 
hia ac nicnicscccsasinanninial 0 1,473 
Total Federai funds internal Revenue Service. BA 9,437,690 
0 9,363,460 
United States Secret Service 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 


Salaries and expenses 751 





1989 1990 
estimate estimate 
1,868,801 1,898,515 
A _ 73,983 
1,862,039 1,895,841 
4 —72,503 4 —1,480 
1,794,818 1,898,515 
1,789,536 1,894,361 
1,475,427 1,572,482 
441,754 
1,535,103 1,562,717 
440,919 4835 
1,517,181 1 
1,576,022 1,563,552 
3,841,000 
3,849,000 3,841,000 
1,800,000 1,776,000 
1,800,000 1,776,000 
1,286 966 
10,843,880 11,101,019 
10,872,941 11,073,324 


1,944,327 
1,940,204 


1,944,327 
1,940,204 


10,962,265 
10,948,147 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 
actual 


Account and functional code 


Department of the Treasury—Con. 
Interest on the Public Debt 








Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Interest on the public debt paid to trust funds 
901 
.. BA 
.. BA 4,147,207 
0 40,147,207 
BA 40,147,207 
0 40,147,207 
BA = 173,997,822 
0 173,997,822 
BA 214,145,629 
0 _ mie 
Summary 
Federal funds: 
(AS shown in detail ADO) ...............cccccccsssssseeeeee BA 227,943,554 
0 226,218,106 
Deductions for offsetting receipts: 
Intrafund transactions a 403 e — 85,583 
803 BA 
.——— 
BA 
0 
808 BA 
.————— ss 
rr 41,942 
8 OM — 18943659 
A 
Interfund transactions from off-budget ac- 
a o +m 
BA 
0 
BA 
0 
BA 
0 
BA 
0 
BA 
0 See ceeeceecceeeeccecceceees 


1989 1990 1991 
estimate estimate estimate 
4 — 568,903 430,398 
49,352,110 59,061,005 68,378,038 
49,352,110 59,061,005 68,378,038 
4 — 568,903 730,398 
49,352,110 58,492,102 68,458,436 
49,352,110 58,492,102 68,458,436 i 
186,266,000 189,594,000 183,337,000 | 
186,266,000 189,594,000 183,337,000 
235,618,110 248,086,102 251,795,436 
235,618,110 248,086,102 251,795,436 
250,056,626 265,736,991 269,154,118 
250,210,330 256,402,539 259,021,173 
-9 -692843 —19,3% 
11614 
—4 -” +» 4 
47 —407 —47 
—17M5,3N ~——16,804,177 — 16,505,773 
18500 
—934,000 870,000 795,000 
+870,000 + 795,000 


—42,549 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 





1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 
Department of the Treasury—Con. 








Summary—Con. 
809 ry ~735575  -40000 ~40000 400,000 
e 15897 + ~ 239689 
901 — II canal lag sans a Seiten 
908 BA 2298197 227630 -2006864 — 1,797,944 
Total Federal fUN08.....nncnnnemnenennen BA 204,761,300 228,077,589 245,545,252 249,829,373 
0 203,035,852 228,231,293 236,210,800 239,696,428 
Trust 
(As shown in detail 2b0VE) ..cccccnnnennnmnne BA 16,247 28,301 28,057 28,834 
0 24,477 18,159 23,375 26,128 
Deductions for offsetting receipts: 
Proprietary receipts from the pubic Tar cemukenoie 5000 -—§00 —$000 
Total Trust fUN0S..ccnnecrsnnncnenen BA 16,247 23,301 23,057 23,834 
0 24,477 13,159 18,375 21,128 
Interfund transactions 601 y —27621 —235800 —220300 —532,600 
A 75,000 
803 ; 46366 346,193 337,408 = — 339,645 
Total Department of the TreAsuy......00.0mn- BA 204,103,560 227,518,897 245,010,065 248,985,962 
0 202,386,342 227,662,459 235,670,931 238,850,311 
; Department of Veterans Affairs 
Veterans Benefits Administration 
Federal funds 
2 13 232 
4 (688,249) 
4 664,181 437,300 

es 
664,181 1 
: eacecnescacnnsscensessanss escasesscess: "318,100 ecccsesesess 5 7 ecceecocscs 
’ 11,225,900 11,113,800 
Liquidation of contract authority, current...  ............... (67,089) (11,225,900) cence 
KS .... 0 11,251,859 10,210,951 11,197,700 11,122,900 
7286300 704,300 
Total Compensatioh cess BA 10,864,549 10,682,051 «11,544,000 11,854,000 
0 11,251,859 10,210,951 11,484,000 ‘11,827,200 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 
Account and functional code actual 


Department of Veterans Affairs—Con. 


Veterans — Administration— 





icon cccecineiialgasascacdensinigas 0 141,674 
Total Burial benefits and miscellaneous assist- 

eal ssincinissesssicechclasbahssascatascsessinsoee BA 145,669 

0 141,674 





Total Readjustment benefits ............cccccrsuseees BA 689,012 

0 700,006 
Reinstated entitlement program for survivors under 
Public Law 97-377 701 

a ttataispneititbosacscstcxscccinsksnsnssbonissisioabpan 0 —155 
Veterans job training 702 

ase eee svesnneneeernnenni 0 25,252 

14290 

13,866 





8,789 
19,585 


13,470 
9,990 


1990 
estimate 


1991 


152,570 156,375 

7 —36,500 —37,800 

116,106 118,562 

116,070 118,575 

434,100 422,619 

75,200 77,400 

dl ded aan eee 
41,000 

75,200 77,400 

439,300 430,019 

456,600 438,478 

2,150 250 

13,940 19,820 

18,080 19,860 

” 833,025 ” 862,141 

” 833,025 862,141 

"76 "116 

"76 "116 

™ (1,000) ™ (1,000) 

wial 138 





138 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Department of Veterans Affairs—Con. 
Veterans Benefits Administration— 
Con. 


453,000 = «493,400 


4 —251,300 

¥ 49,265 

7 —910,800 
389,259 910,800 940,400 
1,218,842 1,457,900 1,427,800 


7 —1,162,100 7% —1,240,400 
749,265 ” —69,341 


1,483,929 969,800 250,965 124,059 
1,218,842 1,111,900 345,065 118,059 


—79,804 —23900  —18000  —14,200 
” 1,100 ” 800 

(1,000) (1,000) (1,000) (1,000) 
"(—1,000) —_*(—1,000) 


—19,804 —23,900 —19,100 
—3,093 6,713 —9 


—5,041 —2,990 


—6,336 —6,917 
—6,336 —6,917 
105 


Total Vocational rehabilitation revolving fund ... 105 
Servicemen’s group life insurance fund 


Post-Vietnam era veterans education account 


274,747 141,061 
303,305 280,900 212,800 


1,406,849 1,421,036 1,409,820 
1,096,293 1,162,896 1,240,420 


14,680 11,080 
37,476 35,310 31,490 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 
Department of Veterans Affairs—Con. 
Veterans Benefits Administration— 
Con. 

Veterans special life insurance fund 701 
aca —75,900 —64,330 —61,180 —56,100 

Total Federal funds Veterans Benefits Adminis- 
lines ncn eee 17,823,149 16,975,070 17,186,553 17,477,055 
17,188,486 16,609,047 17,232,836 17,420,430 

Total Trust funds Veterans Benefits Adminis- 
iia esas iacedeieemeitedaenaiahineaiean 1,697,960 1,644,086 1,597,063 1,561,961 
1,361,174 1,414,776 1,413,090 1,428,610 

Veterans Health Services and 
Research Administration 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 

Medical care 703 
Appropriation, Current ...............s.cccssssseccesseeeceseenees 10,126,538 10,542,546 10,741,431 11,326,598 
7-718 7—718 
III inst censcesnssannniccesscosensnnmnasse I scssccrescsNcebiicbean wcecesensatecsibmstabetie snisevesseancabtbeiciate 
QU sass isainssnsssonsceessSceisscisaassssssent 10,045,310 10,384,408 10,580,310 11,156,699 
4—107 47—107 
Total Medical care...............ccsssccccssssecescssseeeseee 10,151,387 1 10,740,713 11,325,880 
10,045,310 10,384,408 10,579,603 11,155,992 

Medical and prosthetic research 703 
Appropriation, CUrTemt ..............csssssssscesessesssssseeeee 192,399 210,241 197,310 197,786 
a 197,330 206,036 198,839 198,154 

Medical administration and miscellaneous operating 

expenses 703 
Appropriation, Current ..............cccsvssccsssssessssessesees 46,628 47,909 48,541 48,976 
scsi tisscatccsctneicsacninixaniaa 40,463 46,721 47,590 48,439 

Grants to the Republic of the Philippines 703 
Appropriation, Current ...........ssccscvsssecssssssseceseeeeee 480 500 500 500 
cE tsa ceptnscaitacssnine 666 655 500 500 

Assistance for health manpower training institu- 

tions 703 
HRP eR —7 SER a psreer eee tts 

Public Enterprise Funds: 


Canteen service revolving fund 
Outlays 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 
Account and functional code actual 


Department of Veterans Affairs—Con. 


Veterans Health Services and 
Research Administration—Con. 


Trust funds 


20,294 
16,700 


10,391,394 
10,264,551 


20,294 
16,700 


762,810 
12,000 
780,581 


774,810 
780,581 


Outlays. 
Grants for the construction of State veterans ceme- 
teries 705 


402,884 
483,045 


115,942 
158,305 


40,320 
27,616 


3,936 
8,106 


20,763 


1,337,892 
1,478,786 


1989 


estimate 


21,000 


19,000 


10,801,196 


10,637,578 


21,000 


19,000 


774,354 


774,316 


774,354 


363,040 
526,776 


111,596 
158,849 


26,000 
10,555 


1,512,525 


1990 
estimate 


21,500 


10,987,064 
10,824,952 


21,500 


19,500 


797,100 


22,249 
20,469 


4,356 
1,946 


365,849 
513,977 


114,699 
127,434 


42,000 
43,524 


7,075 


1991 
estinate 


22,000 


20,000 


11,573,142 


11,403,375 


22,000 


20,000 


762,623 
765,526 


22,900 
22,848 


3,717 
5,344 


598,560 
447,075 


116,109 
118,136 


42,000 
53,752 


7,245 
11,815 


1,424,496 
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1988 1989 
Account and functional code actual estimate 


Summary 
Federal funds: 
(AS shown in detail above) ...........ccccssssssssseeeees BA 28,752,435 29,102,218 
0 28,931,823 28,759,150 
Deductions for offsetting receipts: 
Proprietary receipts from the public 702 . — 200,173 ~ 245,000 
m3 Gk — 118751 — 138,000 
BA 
0 ee SF ae 
Te Bi csacicicrererssiennecnsnicrasenscseanign BA 28,413,511 28,719,218 
0 28,592,899 28,376,150 
Trust 
(AS shown in detail abOVE) ................ccsesccsseeeesseeees BA 1,718,254 1,665,086 
0 1,377,874 1,433,776 
Deductions for offsetting receipts: 
Proprietary receipts from the public 701 - 42174 ~902,990 
702 ~ 93,854 —42,000 
TOR ete a asiissatscnscsttesscsssssosaian BA 1,202,656 1,220,096 
0 862,276 988,786 
Interfund transactions 701 2 3308 _2169 
We . — 180,893 — 166,370 
Total Department of Veterans Affairs................ BA = 29,431,970 +~=—s-_-29,770,775 
0 29,270,978 29,196,397 
Environmental Protection Agency 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Salaries and expenses 304 
Appropriation, Current .............csscssssssssssssssssssssssssse BA 765,000 804,000 
I ticitlaiet tic iilidniniilas tiscicasinndcionsiilictsnia 0 762,502 805,024 
Total Salaries and @xpemses............cccv...cesveses BA 765,000 804,000 
0 762,502 805,024 
Office of the inspector General 304 
io cscccoteann I ssiciincscsieaaiimerips shicbipscaiboastianiasan 
a e sEbsccanncnaielatt eahenaicncemaie 
Research and development: 
(Energy supply) 271 
(Appropriation, current) ..............-.ccccscssesessees BA 49,974 50,252 
I iaicinccatsinaiacecinnchareicnsiatasspieninn 0 51,986 54,862 
Total (Energy Supply) ......csosccsssscesesssseessssee BA 49,974 
0 51,986 54,862 


THE BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1990 
BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


Department of Veterans Affairs—Con. 


1990 
estimate 


29,581,776 
—235,000 
— 504,000 
1 — 85,836 
28,904,168 
28,956,940 

1,618,563 

1,432,590 
— 392,480 

—13,100 


1,212,983 
1,027,010 
—2,138 
— 151,673 


29,963,340 
29,830,139 


1991 
estimate 


30,603,351 
30,248,301 


—210,000 


— 361,000 
4—98,778 


29,933,573 
29,578,523 


1,583,961 
1,448,610 


—J81,090 
—5,900 


1,196,971 
1,061,620 


—2,108 


— 135,161 


30,993,275 
30,502,874 


854,605 


868,583 
854,605 


31,734 
26,139 


41,531 


35,103 


41,531 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate 


Environmental Protection Agency—Con. 


(Pollution control and abatement) 
136,376 199,897 


151,622 144,011 173,313 195,475 


136,376 152,248 199,897 199,897 
0 151,622 144,011 173,313 195,475 


186,350 202,500 235,000 235,000 
203,608 198,873 221,404 237,006 


606,192 715,625 525,750 700,000 
© 174,250 
597,721 655,374 721,344 


606,192 715,625 700,000 
597,721 655,374 721,344 


23,500 8,000 8,000 
9,247 12,929 18,623 


2,304,000 1,950,000 1,280,000 
2,514,461 2,390,000 2,350,000 


213 326 
250 175 


150,000 ... 


(182,400) 


14,400 
13,838 
(4,800) 


5 
7 


4,124,142 3,043,317 
4,326,397 4,172,558 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Environmental Protection Agency—Con. 
Summary—Con. 
Deductions for offsetting receipts: 
Proprietary receipts from the public 304 , ~2000 
7 —6,000 


4,123,193 3,828,125 3,035,317 3,210,317 
4,325,448 4,201,463 4,164,558 4,420,245 


1,142,415 1,475,010 1,839,693 1,964,693 
842,757 1,181,860 1,415,812 1,686,806 


— 95,626 —70,010 —8&,010  —135,010 


1,086,789 1,405,600 1,757,683 1,829,683 
787,131 1,111,850 1,333,802 1,551,796 


— 241,553 — 154,606 —5,863 — 382,084 


4,968,429 5,078,519 4,787,137 4,657,916 
0 4,871,026 5,158,707 5,492,497 5,589,957 


General Services Administration 
Real Property Activities 


— 332,425 — 14,037 146,266 450,312 
(2,867,545) (3,024,217) (3,359,883) (3,451,996) 


9,083 
20,592 


82,640 62,000 63, 
102,012 62,191 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


General Services Administration—Con. 
Information Resources Management 
Service 


— 133,628 , 


31,193 32,480 38,007 
— 103,112 37,247 


10,800 
10,584 


4,000 
4,000 


3,668 
3,668 


18,468 
18,252 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


General Services Administration—Cor. 


Total Trust funds General Activities 


Summary 


Federal funds: 
(As shown in detail above) 282,258 265,902 275,578 


245,176 393,213 729,001 
Deductions for offsetting receipts: 


Proprietary receipts from the public —287,000  —289,000 —316,000 


184,327 —21,098 —13,A22 —32,283 
—41,824 104,213 413,001 


—53 54 
184,327 098 — 13,422 
— 280,647 —41,824 104,267 


National Aeronautics and Space Administration 


985,700 
2,689,200 
813,729 1,185,092 2,111,373 


985,700 1,581,000 2,689,200 
813,729 1,185,092 2,111,373 


1,917,150 2,202,900 2,757,500 
1,720,156 2,123,211 2,573,166 


1,917,150 2,202,900 2,757,500 
1,720,156 2,123,211 2,573,166 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


National Aeronautics and Space- Administration—Con. 


17,900 

15,673 

17,900 

0 15,673 
359,150 438,900 
366,242 393,336 


359,150 438,900 
366,242 393,336 


3,279,900 4,241,600 
2,915,800 3,717,978 


3,518,900 

4,135,533 4,283,275 
3,518,900 4,093,280 
4,135,533 4,368,617 4,283,275 


640,738 788,608 — 174,435 1,028,149 
* 1,102,100 

238,640 253,108 47,335 48,271 

956,946 699,226 996,868 1,121,614 


879,378 1,041,716 1,076,420 
956,946 699,226 1,121,614 


3,805,709 4,360,616 5,169,700 
4,362,232 4,834,759 5,404,889 


11,400 
13,570 


11,400 
13,570 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 














1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration—Con. 
(Supporting space activities) 255 
(Appropriation, Current) .............csssssssssssseseeses BA 109,672 193,800 wc 178,700 
* 157,600 
ks 2 I eA 0 108,773 100,841 125,077 146,118 
Total (Supporting space activities) .................. BA 109,672 137,800 157,600 178,700 
0 108,773 100,841 125,077 146,118 
(Air transportation ) 402 
(Appropriation, Current) ......ccssosccsssossesssseeeses BA 42,800 52,500 ....aessso.e poe 67,200 
(Reappropriation, indefinite) cmon BA SIE cssnntt nani uid HMDA ona ae 
I iiss niin iscscsinsnsseescniatcienbesbencnaetete 0 29,289 34,987 46,986 61,186 
Total (Air transportation) ..........csssoccccssssssonse BA 77,716 52,500 71,100 67,200 
0 29,289 34,987 46,986 61,186 
Total Construction of facilities .................ccssvs#s« BA 213,188 275,100 341,800 350,000 
0 165,943 168,767 237,118 300,862 
Research and program management: 
(Space flight) 253 
(Appropriation, Current) .....ccccsssccssssssssssssseeee BA 829,721 see 951,903 
* 989,904 
0 775,437 905,295 979,990 956,923 
Total (Space flight) .............cccsssssssssesesessssssssese BA 829,721 906,628 989,904 951,903 
0 775,437 905,295 979,990 956,923 
(Space science, applications, and technolo- 
gy) 254 
(Appropriation, Current) .....sscsccssssssssssssessseees BA 562,038 591,016 o.ncssccccsssscssnscccsee 685,519 
* 625,900 
(RRS Risener reel coe acre ce heed 0 525,532 590,145 619,634 676,556 
Total (Space science, applications, and tech- 
ee ee BA 562,038 591,016 625,900 685,519 
0 525,532 590,145 619,634 676,556 
(Supporting space activities) 255 
(Appropriation, current) = a 68,138 PN vai sssnassassinssinsans 80,856 
“73,777 
i a wm 8 63,713 70,047 73,038 79,789 
Total (Supporting space activities) ................. BA 68,138 70,150 73,777 80,856 
0 63,713 70,047 73,038 79,789 
(Air transportation ) 
(Appropriation, current) 302,683 ee 373,322 
*342,619 
(Outlays) .....csosccessseeee ei 283,025 323,332 339,188 368,707 
Total (Air transportation) 302,683 323,806 342,619 373,322 
283,025 323,332 339,188 368,707 
Total Research and program management........ BA 1,762,580 1,891,600 2,032,200 2,091,600 
0 1,647,707 1,888,819 2,011,850 2,081,975 
8,795 8,900 
7,529 8,838 


See footnotes at end of table. 





THE FEDERAL PROGRAM BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT 9-155 
BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


National Aeronautics and Space Administration—Con. 
Trust funds 


(As shown in detail above) 9,061,377 10,968,916 
10,610,323 12,595,720 


Trust funds: 
(As shown in detail above) 500 
500 


Interfund transactions _15,000 


10,954,416 
9,091,682 10,595,823 


Office of Personnel Management 


101,834 108,000 113,668 113,868 
70,171 127,536 113,385 113,858 
(70,069) (77,017) (81,907) (84,144) 


2,918 2,575 
2,172 2,574 


3,780,169 9,329,067 

4 —970,022 /—1,191,000 

2,112,758 3,330,839 4,327,587 
4 —957,702 4 —1,171,000 


1,788,931 2,810,147 
2,112,758 2,373,137 





9-156 THE BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1990 


BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Management—Con. 


4,720,913 4,858,668 5,211,732 5,316,315 
J — 65,085 

10,851,400 11,652,352 11,911,998 12,150,157 

7 —617,555 

15,572,313 16,511,020 17,123,730 17,466,472 

7—65,085 7% —617,555 


15,572,313 16,511,020 17,058,645 16,848,917 
15,572,313 16,511,020 17,058,645 16,848,917 


1,821 —10,525 —25,390 — 2,409 


J _..38,708 
46,283,564 48,167,847 50,419,879 52,270,977 


d 


132,969 

28,140,313 29,607,925 32,241,292 33,462,269 
7 —2,815,770 7 —3,438,203 

(60,269) (67,007) (72,463) (72,507) 


48,167,847 50,381,171 


46,283,564 52,138,008 
28,140,313 29,607,925 29,425,522 30,024,066 


—359,252 —1787,039 —551,484 —621,487 


—742,963 —182,073 — 830,789 — 850,684 
718,000 723,000 


—742,963 — 182,073 —812,789 —827,684 


1,447 ll —80 124 


17,463,078 18,993,434 19,988,078 20,108,127 
17,757,063 19,299,159 19,524,649 20,127,827 


(As shown in detail above) 46,283,564 48,167,847 50,381,171 52,138,008 
27,039,545 28,038,761 28,061,169 28,575,039 
Deductions for offsetting receipts: 
Intrafund transactions 


50,381,171 
28,038,761 28,061,169 28,575,019 


— 36,000 — 37,000 
— 17,466,472 





THE FEDERAL PROGRAM BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT 9-157 
BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Office of Personnel Management—Con. 
Summary—Con. 


765,085 7617,555 


Total Office of Personnel Management 48,141,494 50,615,261 53,274,604 55,360,218 
29,191,460 30,791,900 30,491,173 31,816,929 


Small Business Administration 


299,008 
4 — 13,000 
267,112 

4 —13,000 


228,490 286,008 
320,659 254,112 


¥ (3,535,000) 


(3,535,000) ( 
 (—3,535,000) * (—3,535,000) 


107,000 110,000 

— 23,400 — 13,400 

— 236,000 — 258,000 
4—128,000 /”—238,000 


(350,000) (350,000) 
7 (—350,000) ce 


— 364,000 — 496,000 


14,011 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 
Small Business Administration—Con. 

Pollution control equipment contract guarantee re- 
376 

Eee BA 13,656 13,656 13,000 12,000 

3 = 12,000 

rem 0 14,493 14,000 13,000 12,000 


413,000 712,000 








Total Pollution control equipment contract 
guarantee ae 13,656 13,656 
0 14,493 14,000 
Summary 
Federal funds: 
Total Small Business Administration.............. BA 417,954 419,143 437,202 438,860 
0 — 53,976 153,359 —102,293 — 119,856 
Other Independent Agencies 
ACTION 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
“oan 
diisstiitibsiaisiienviiliitinin 163,085 170,420 170,417 173,630 
aii all 153,345 168,595 171,017 172,380 


See footnotes at end of table. 
















THE FEDERAL PROGRAM BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT 9-159 
BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—-Continued 


1988 1989 1990 199) 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Other Independent Agencies—Con. 


American Battle Monuments 
Commission 


Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 

Salaries and expenses 705 
Appropriation, CUrreMtt ..........scsssccesssseesssseeeeessee BA 12,408 15,085 14,507 14,828 
I is i Si annsnnnncnnbiiip Sal ssnsconenncansend wc @ 14,574 14,530 14,615 14,801 

Trust funds 

Contributions f 705 
Appropriation, permanent, indefinite ...................... BA 1,092 1,700 1275 455 
Mei sictaceclindetbbiitndllcnesseneaintsinseapicnn 0 95 192 1,440 3,000 


Architectural and Transportation 
Barriers Compliance Board 


Federal funds 


General and Special Funds: 
Salanes and expenses 751 


1891 1890 2,000 2,000 
1,939 1,914 1,971 1,985 





Appropriation, Current .....sccsssssssssessssssnssnsee BA 30,100 31,030 33,876 34461 
CO itaceaisidinaisiinnithinneienniemsienn 0 33,272 30,828 33,399 34,231 





Barry Goldwater Scholarship and 
Excellence in Education Foundation 


Trust funds 


201,108 219,534 216,046 





194,900 218,175 
201,108 219,534 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Other Independent Agencies—Con. 
Board for International 


30,343 
33,000 
30,343 


227,900 
231,451 


916 


154,900 
155,816 


Total Federal funds Commission of Fine Arts... BA 
0 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Other Independent Agencies—Con. 


Commission on Civil Rights 


Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Other Independent Agencies—Con. 
Court of Veterans Appeals 


Federal payment to the District of Columbia 806 


Federal funds: 
(As shown in detail above) 550,000 


550,000 519,543 506,101 
Deductions for offsetting receipts: 
_ vanes —29,770 —I3,183 -H4,973 


520,230 525,538 464,387 457,597 
520,230 486,360 471,128 


Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission 


Federal funds 


179,812 180,712 188,700 192,631 
176,497 185,278 188,192 192,115 


136,385 163,050 
56,426 103,542 
¥ (10,384,000) ™ (10,555,000) 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Other independent Agencies—Con. 
-import Bank of the United 
_ States—Con. 


75% 110,000 

— 894,199 §—861,900 

(19,500) (20,390) 

(692,934) (695,000) 
(14,601,476) — (10,200,000) (10,384,000) — (10,555,000) 
™( —10,384,000)"( — 10,555,000) 


Total Export-Import Bank of the United States. 7,595 110,000 100,000 
0 —894,199 — 861,900 —211,300 


Total Federal funds Export-Import Bank of the 
United States 7,595 110,000 236,385 
—894,199 —861,900  —154,874 

Farm Credit Administration 
Federal funds 
Public Enterprise Funds: 


" 
(38,100) 


Farm Credit System Assistance 
Board 


Federal funds 
Public Enterprise Funds: 


Farm Credit System Financial 
Assistance Corporation 
Federal funds 


Public Enterprise Funds: 
Farm credit assistance fund 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Other Independent Agencies—Con. 
Farm Credit System Financial 


—104,714 


7 104,714 


110,624 


1,044 110,674 
106,074 110,624 


101,044 110,674 
106,074 110,624 


— 48,000 , —25,000 


85,674 
85,624 


2,500,000 1,000,000 
2,145,614 —1,324,000 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Other Independent Agencies—Con. 


15,433 14,257 
13,971 14,375 


68,907 
"69,182 


68,907 
69,182 


70,194 
4-31 


80,894 
7-251 
69,943 
80,643 


138,850 
149,825 


256,254 
243,953 


256,254 
243,953 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Other Independent Agencies—Con. 


26,184 14,880 
£9556 
Os irre 68,531 66,672 


Total (Disaster relief and insurance) 26,184 24,436 
0 68,531 66,672 


282,438 268,505 
312,484 313,239 


119,684 


12,100 
11,940 


—211,416 


650,047 
551,165 738,793 720,378 


37 58 
5 50 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board 


Federal funds 
Pubiic Enterprise Funds: 


708 
(28,806) (31,942) (33,774) 


9,821,086 9,747,714 3,870,975 
8,076,926 8,731,647 6,567,383 
(1,467) (1,667) (1,748) (1,763) 


See footnotes at end of table. 





THE FEDERAL PROGRAM BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT 9-167 
BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Other Independent Agencies—Con. 
Se 


—6,568 


9,821,086 9,747,714 
8,075,291 8,725,079 


13,585 13,585 16,350 
13,472 16,070 


14,486 17,324 
13,135 17,324 
(13,135) (17,324) 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Other Independent Agencies—Con. 
Federal Retirement Thrift Investment 
Board—Con. 


17,324 17,845 
14,135 17,324 17,845 


— 14,486 —17,324 — 17,845 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Other Independent Agencies—Con. 
Historical and aoe Agencies— 


21,000 
18,976 


Institute of American Indian and 
Alaska Native Culture and Arts 
Development 


Federal funds 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Other Independent Agencies—Con. 


funds: 
(As shown in detail above) 


Deductions for offsetting receipts: 
Proprietary receipts from the public 


110,700 
107,000 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)}—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Other Independent Agencies—Con. 
Intragovernmental Agencies—Con. 


Federal funds: 
(AS shown in detail above) 107,000 
147,385 


Trust funds: , 
(As shown in detail above) 3,700 
4,129 


Deductions for offsetting receipts: 
Proprietary receipts from the public 1850 


107,000 
147,814 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


Account and functional code 
Other Independent Agencies—Con. 


Intragovernmental Agencies—Con. 
Susquehanna River Basin 
Commission 


Federal funds 


I Di iececcersnnssasninoresereevereessossinne 

Total Trust funds intragovernmental Agencies 
Interfund transactions 452 
Total intragovernmental Agencies ...................- 


See footnotes at end of table. 





a 


1988 
actual 


197 
151 


249 


sé 


49,080 


49,080 


158,749 


199,024 


1,962 
2,315 


—1890 


158,861 


199,489 


34,750 


37,095 


34,750 
37,095 


192 
196 


51,664 


56,664 


164,705 


166,014 


2,180 
2,773 


—2,050 


164,835 
166,737 


1990 
estimate 


476 
415 


51,664 
56,664 


53,999 
164,436 

1455 

3,026 

—2,082 

d 2,092 


55,454 
167,462 





1991 
estimate 


276 
276 


478 
478 


51,664 


56,664 


54,109 


144,880 


—2,108 


72,108 


54,309 


145,080 


40,169 


40,145 


40,169 


40,145 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Other Independent Agencies—Con. 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


13,200 
13,200 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Other Independent Agencies—Con. 


Legal Services Corporation 
Federal funds 


20,488 
19,873 
(1,400) 


5,000 
4,713 


118,750 
114,555 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Other Independent Agencies—Con. 
National Archives and Records 
Administration—Con. 


Summary 
Federal funds: 
(As shown in detail above) 122,612 118,758 
119,744 114,555 
Trust funds: 
(As shown in detail above) 


Deductions for offsetting receipts: 
Proprietary receipts from the public 


182 216 
—1,741 — 1,836 
—191 —202 


-9 14 
—1,932 —2,038 


116,373 121,983 122,603 118,764 
102,145 117,812 112,517 


National Commission on Agricultural 
Finance 


Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
National Commission on Agricultural Finance 
Outlays 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Other Independent Agencies—Con. 
National Commission on Migrant 
Education 


—1,221 —500 500 
— 222,216 —167,402  —175,770 
6,754 42831 — 20,741 


(813) (900) 
(v00,000) 


iia 


—217,025 2 —197,011 


National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities 


National Endowment for the Arts 


Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
National endowment for the arts: Grants and admin- 
istration 503 


170,100 
169,842 


Gifts and donations (arts) 
Outlays 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Other Independent Agencies—Con. 


National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities—Con. 


National Endowment for the 
Humanities 


National Institute of Building 
Sciences 


133,097 136,983 141,863 
132,356 136,972 141,760 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


‘Account and functional code 


Other Independent Agencies—Con. 


National Mediation Board 


Total Trust funds National Science Foundation . 


National Transportation Safety Board 
Federal funds 





72 2 


actual 


7,004 


5,913 


1,453,000 
1,419,765 
124,800 
127,229 
766 


139,200 
97,466 


20,482 
19,353 


1,717,000 


1,645,226 


20,482 
19,353 


24,000 


24,386 


18,720 


18,720 


392,800 
232,171 


6,472 
5,771 


1,583,000 
1,565,658 
131,000 
127,737 
393 


171,000 
135,393 


21,000 


21,000 


1,885,000 


1,829,181 


21,000 


21,000 


25,360 
25,269 


19,494 


19,494 


1,803,022 
1,686,178 


156,000 
143,125 


190,000 
162,663 


21,756 


21,756 


2,149,022 


1,992,366 


21,756 


21,756 


25,967 


25,927 


14,581 


21,260 


472,100 
460,735 


estimate 


BE 


- 


38 


S 


201,000 
184,000 


26,382 
26,355 


21,962 


21,962 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)}—Continued 


1988 


‘Account and functional code 


Office of the Inspector General 276 
i EE I asanisincaillReac 
nc cccssssenscscsstl pees See 

Total Federal funds Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
lili nadhlseddaninics BA 392,800 
0 232,171 

Occupational Safety and Health 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 

Salaries and expenses 554 
Appropriation, Current .................ccssssssssssessesegeee BA 5,885 
ti... L2@ 5,356 





permanent, indefinite BA 
Authority to borrow, permanent, indefinite............ i acclaceseaiaans 
saliidashbiinpesiiintnicinille 0 236,839 
Limitation on administrative expenses... csscccsseseessessesensese 
Total Panama Canal revolving fund................... BA 289,663 
0 236,839 
Summary 
Federal funds: 
(As shown in detail above)... .oesccsescsnneeeee BA 289,663 
0 236,839 
Deductions for offsetting receipts: 
Proprietary receipts from the public 403 > — 112,65 
Total Panama Canal Commission...................... BA 176,898 





124,074 


1989 1990 1991 
estimate estimate estimate 
since 2,900 2,950 
isneiteimmaataaed 2,500 2,960 

475,000 488,790 
437,564 463,235 486,400 
5,845 5,970 6,044 
5,716 5,940 6,094 
3414 
3,243 3,423 
OP ne 1,800 
34,257 —3,162 — 1,000 
(50,287) (49,855) (52,050) 
Ee 1,800 
34,257 —3,162 —1,000 
I anceecacececeeseecscesneee 1,800 
34,257 —3,162 — 1,000 
CP ..—.none 1,800 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


Account and functional code 


Other Independent Agencies—Con. 


Total Federal funds Pennsylvania Avenue De- 
velopment Corporation 


Total Trust funds Pennsylvania Avenue Devel- 
opment Corporation 


Total Payment to the Postal Service fund 


Payment to the Postal Service fund for nonfunded 
liabilities 372 


517,001 
517,001 


517,001 


517,001 


1,712,464 


(625,000) 


941,289 


1,712,464 


1,458,290 


2,229,465 


436,417 
436,417 


436,417 


436,417 


142,277 


(1,995,000) 


1,656,477 


142,277 


2,092,894 
578,694 


estimate 


459,755 
7 —480,931 
459,755 


7 —480,931 


—21,176 


—21,176 


36,942 
36,942 


7 — 448,000 
3,255,144 
2,197,944 


2,197,944 


2,822,910 
2,213,710 


estimate 


523,308 
7 — 499,636 
523,308 


7 — 499,636 


23,672 


23,672 


2,583,875 
1,488,875 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in t!ousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Other Independent Agencies—Con. 
Railroad Retirement Board 


333,000 
7 —83,250 
333,000 
7 —83,250 


249,750 
249,750 


2,971 


Appropriation, permanent, indefinite................ 2,669,509 
One I a enietenicseeecectcnercinnee 2,671,154 


Total Federal payments to the railroad retire- 
I iirc crecenccresseonsssnsnsesie 2,672,480 2,760,143 
2,671,154 2,760,143 


4_2,100 
3,190,664 3,178,890 2,925,091 
2,467,982 2,463,003 2,551,635 

751,450 
(57,860) (59,626) (60,550) 
(2,212) (3,063) (4,000) 


3,190,664 3,178,890 2,922,991 
2,467,982 2,463,003 2,603,085 


114,216 117,552 114,617 
113,862 113,581 110,808 


7 —61,900 
6,706,942 6,720,701 7,056,256 
6,395,632 6,755,627 6,916,227 


6,706,942 6,720,701 6,994,356 
6,395,632 6,755,627 6,916,227 


funds: 
(AS shown in detail above) ..sessessenssseeee BA 3,024,932 3,111,040 2,848,750 3,031,820 
0 3,020,182 3,106,143 2,849,814 3,031,770 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousaads of dollars)—Continued 
1988 


THE BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1990 


‘Account and functional code 


1989 
estimate 


Other Independent Agencies—Con. 
Railroad Retirement Board—Con. 


Trust funds: 
(AS shown in detail above) ..........ssoccccssseseeseseeeeees e 
Deductions for offsetting receipts: 
Intrafund transactions 
Intrafund transactions from off-budget : - 
0 
a 
TT I ac iitcip cites ceeerencseenseceenin S 
Interfund transactions 601 - 
BA 
0 
Total Railroad Retirement Board......................» y 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 
Salaries and expenses 376 
IIE IIIT ncacecesavencnsstasssancscsnsnsssooucie BA 
se Aces issu isesiapintsnnsgiacisessinpiion 0 
Total Salaries and @xpenses.........ccscsoocesessseeee BA 
0 
Selective Service System 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 

Salaries and expenses 054 
Appropriation, Current ..............rsssssesscsssessseseeeeeeees BA 
a 0 

Smithsonian Institution 
Federal funds 
General and Special Funds: 

Salaries and expenses 503 
Appropriation, Current ..........c.ocscscsssssescessssseesessesee BA 
Outlays. 





10,011,822 
8,977,476 


—15,391 


—2851,273 


7,145,158 


6,110,812 


—4,984,299 


5,185,791 
4,146,695 


135,221 
125,881 


135,221 


125,881 


25,459 
24,824 


201,432 
198,097 


1,223 


8,150 
5,425 


10,017,143 
9,332,211 


1990 
estimate 





1991 
estimate 


7,152,143 
6,467,211 


—5,182,943 


5,080,240 
4,390,411 


142,640 
137,644 


142,640 
137,644 


26,313 
26,160 


211,240 
226,367 


2,000 


5,305 
3,550 


6,980,964 
6,579,120 


—5,113,464 
759,700 


4,775,950 


4:375,170 


168,707 
J 
163,315 


7 —669 


168,012 


162,646 


26,313 


26,313 


227,737 
225,266 





7,064,220 


6,825,850 


—5,476,520 
7 132,000 


4,751,520 
4,513,100 


169,439 
164,017 


169,439 


164,017 


26,700 


* 26,631 


239,169 
235,866 


2,000 


6,714 
7,580 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


Account and functional code 


1988 
actual 


1989 
estimate 


Other Independent Agencies—Con. 
Smithsonian Institution—Con. 





Appropriation, current .................. . BA 
WR etches, 0 
Repair, restoration, and renovation of buildings - 


Appropriation, current .......... BA 
tare epecenaal 
Appropriation, current, i Pi ccaescscls BA 
Trust funds 
Endowment challenge fund 503 
Appropriation, permanent, indefinite...................... BA 
Oe eiitscsimetipnsninichanens chee 0 
Canal Zone biological area fund 503 
jation, permanent, indefinite.................. BA 
Pla snncsncnansnsnnghtacanieresencetnsnnenie 0 
Summary 
Federal funds: 
(AS shown in detail DOVE) .....sessscssseeeseesseeee BA 
0 
Trust funds: 
(As shown in detail above) 2. eeeeescseeeee BA 
0 
Interfund transactions 503 BA 
0 
803 BA 
0 


19,254 
8,893 


1315 
3,100 


37,352 
37,374 





289,362 
297,312 


20,735 
13,679 
8,655 
4652 


37,981 
39,347 


750 
2,843 


4,240 
4,568 


300 
150 


160 
160 


150 
150 


289,206 


297,156 


310 
310 


—150 


1990 
estimate 


26,653 
25,377 


41,008 
2,305 
3,602 


4,700 
4,525 


270 


150 


318,271 
317,223 


420 
420 


—150 


—4 


1991 
estimate 


2,360 
2,349 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and funciional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Other Independent Agencies—Con. 
Temporary Study Commissions—Con. 


Commission for the Study of International Migrati 
and Cooperative Economic Development: Sala- 


Outlays 
National Commission on Responsibilities for Financ- 
ing Postsecondary Education 502 


31,316 
31,316 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Other Independent Agencies—Con. 


Total Trust funds Other snstadin Commis- 
sions.......... So cacaies 


Tennessee Valley Authority 
Federal funds 
Public Enterprise Funds: 


¥_— 42741 
348,500 628,100 
539,600 299,500 
42741 


648,500 585,359 
539,600 256,759 


103,000 87,596 
105,000 98,992 


751,500 672,955 
644,600 355,751 


Total Federal funds Tennessee Valley Authority i 751,500 672,955 
Gu4G00 355,51 


United States Holocaust Memorial 
Council 


Federal funds 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Other Independent Agencies—Con. 
United States Holocaust Memorial 
Councit—Con. 


Trust funds 
Gifts and donations 


620,197 
587,852 619,148 


620,197 620,147 
587,852 619,148 


151,550 155,457 


153,000 158,049 
151,550 155,457 
16,875 15,800 
18,160 15,800 
16,875 15,800 
18,160 
12,759 
10,117 


12,759 
10,117 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Other Independent Agencies—Con. 
United States me Agency— 


20,000 
22,759 


20,000 
22,759 


Total United States Information Agency 


United States Institute of Peace 
Federal funds 


6,916 
6,916 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Other Independent Agencies—Con. 
United States Sentencing 
oie 


Federal funds 


5,129 5,183 
5,117 6,687 


(As shown in detail above) 


Deductions for offsetting receipts: 
Proprietary receipts from the public 


22,895,709 23,385,524 8,208, 
20,360,348 19,702,833 14,739,423 18,795,862 


—49,019 — 48,000 —25,000 —25,000 
— 112,765 
— 14,486 —17,524 


BA 
0 
BA 
0 
BA 
0 
BA 
0 
BA 
0 


—29,770 —I3,183 


22,689,669 18,160,612 
20,154,308 19,606,858 14,663,916 18,718,044 


=—— 


11,075,520 12,569,012 11,081,684 10,219,788 
11,153,987 13,174,699 8,340,851 8,039,264 


—15,391 


—2851,273 —J,188,000 
770,000 


- 

— 104,714 —17,126 
7 104,714 717,126 
—2092 —2108 


oposososososossecs of OF 


8,206,883 9,701,678 7,101,496 
8,285,350 10,307,365 4,920,972 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Other Independent Agencies—Con. 


Summary—Con. 
Interfund transactions 


—4 


27,796,080 19,887,908 
24,719,076 18,294,492 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 


Account and functional code actual 


—1,387 


— 3,547,691 


— 35,291,608 


837,464,743 
813,069,177 


253,870,222 
195,583,167 


—15,939 
—2851,273 


— 19,491,169 


— 22,358,381 


231,511,841 
173,224,786 


See footnotes at end of table. 


1989 
estimate 


923,817,715 
910,203,808 


— 17,632,339 


— 934,000 


— 11,791,445 


— 353,012,784 


890,804,931 
877,191,024 


275,319,694 
209,271,669 


—11,400 
— 2,865,000 


— 22,124,302 


—25,000,702 


250,318,992 


184,270,967 


954,817,404 
924,656,568 
—17,716,922 
47-1614 

— 870,000 

7 870,000 

— 10,963,742 
47 —2119,742 


— 559,071 


—3710,020 
4 —2285,000 
— 2,652,000 


— 40,022,641 


914,794,763 
884,633,927 


297,903,996 
217,477,600 


— 12,900 
— 3,051,000 


—23,971,822 
7 406,156 
— 26,629,566 


271,274,430 
190,848,034 


1991 


993,634,901 
959,059,733 


— 16,915,116 
18500 
—795,000 

1 795,000 

— 10,929,006 
1 674,825 


7 — 1,500,000 


—2,476,000 


— 3,419,797 


959,215,104 


924,639,936 


313,038,193 
232,576,925 


—13,000 


—J3,188,000 
~ 70,000 


— 25,989,585 
1 634,609 


— 28,485,976 


284,552,217 


204,090,949 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Totals—Con. 


Budget Totals—Con. 


BA 
0 
Employer share, employee retirement (on- 
— 1 OS —zaoseaee — 29427008 
BA 
0 


- —G1A25,015 —66,091,059 


Z 124,941,588 — 135,293,273 — 143,751,846 —153,167,190 


944,035,026 1,005,830,650  1,042,317,347 —1,090,600,131 
861,352,405 926,168,718 931,730,115 975,563,695 


Off-Budget Totals 


259,056,279 289,278,353 315,492,009 
220,256,701 233,267,775 246,716,755 
—1377 


—7,A15,602 


— 4,382,000 
—5,767,600 


— 17,565,339 
241,490,940 266,872,000 288,893,000 + 312,492,000 
202,691,362 210,861,422 220,117,746 231,727,796 


1,272,702,650 1,331,210,347 1,403,092,131 
1,137,030,140 1,151,847,861 — 1,207,291,491 
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BUDGET BY AGENCY AND ACCOUNT (in thousands of dollars)—Continued 


1988 1989 1990 1991 
Account and functional code actual estimate estimate estimate 


Federal Government Totals 


AFederal Government budget totals are distributed as follows: 
1988 1989 


BA Outlays BA Outlays BA 


921,987,677 908,152,376 950,956,419 936,161,356 646,268,802 
346,350,794 


2,171,743 .. 
3,460 .. 
240 
—30,750 —31,875 
— 11,003,124 
847 


12,784 
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EXPLANATION OF THE SUMMARY TABLES 


d een tables in this part of the budget are organized as 
ollows: 

¢ Tables 1 through 10 provide summary data on the 1990 
budget in terms of budget authority, outlays, receipts, and 
surpluses or deficits for the period 1988-94. Summary infor- 
mation is also included on Federal Government financing and 
debt, current services estimates, and Federal civilian employ- 
ment. 
Tables 11 and 12 provide greater detail on governmental and 
offsetting receipts, respectively. 
Table 13 presents 5-year projections of the estimated costs of 
proposed legislation pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 1105 (a) (12). 
Table 14 provides data on controllability of outlays. 
Tables 15 through 19, 24 and 25 are historical in nature, 
giving data for earlier years on receipts by source; outlays by 
function; total receipts, outlays, and surpluses or deficits; and 
the on- and off-budget components of these amounts. Com- 
parisons with the gross national product, receipts, and outlays 
in constant (fiscal year 1982) dollars are also presented. 

¢ Tables 20 through 23 provide summary data on the credit 
budget and credit subsidies. 


Periods covered.—Due to the change in fiscal year required by 
the Congressional Budget Act, the following periods are covered by 
the various columns or stub entries: 

¢ July 1 through June 30, for the 1976 and prior fiscal periods. 
¢ July 1 through September 30, 1976, for the transition quarter 


(TQ). 
* October 1 through September 30, for the 1977 and subsequent 
fiscal periods. 


Presentation of data.—As in the 1989 budget, totals shown in the 
1990 budget include off-budget amounts, but the on- and off-budget 
components are identified separately. 

In tables by agency, entries for “Health and Human Services, 
except social security’ present on-budget data, and entries for 
“Health and Human Services, social security” present the off- 
budget amounts distributed by agency. The order of the agencies 
has c ed to accommodate the enactment of Public Law No. 
100-527. law made the Veterans Administration a Cabinet 
agency and renamed it the Department of Veterans Affairs. 

The outlay and deficit totals for 1988 are lower than those previ- 
ously reported by the Department of the ranean by $11 million. 
The following table eee a reconciliation the differences 
between the total published by Treasury and those published in 
this budget. 


240-000 O - 1989 - 19 QL 3 
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RECONCILIATION OF DIFFERENCES FOR 1988 


The outlay and deficit totals for 1987 published in the 1989 
budget have been reduced from $1,004.6 billion and $150.4 billion to 
$1,003.8 billion and $149.7 billion, respectively. This is because the 
1987 data in the 1989 budget erroneously double counted $756.6 
million of spending. One error resulted from doublecounting a $750 
million intragovernmental transaction between the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation in 


the Department of Agriculture. The other error was counting in 
both agencies $6.6 million of outlays financed by the highway trust 
fund in the Department of Transportation but administered by the 
Department of Agriculture. 


Allowances.—The tables in this part include a line entitled “Al- 
lowances” to cover certain budgetary transactions that are not 
reflected in either the agency or functional totals shown in the 
tables. The amounts on these lines are described in detail in the 
Allowances section of Part 5, “Federal Programs by Function.” 


Undistributed offsetting receipts.—Offsetting receipts are general- 
ly deducted from budget authority and outlays at the subfunction 
and agency levels. However, in some cases these amounts are un- 
distributed, i.e., deducted from totals for the Government as a 
whole rather than from a single agency or subfunction in order to 
avoid distortion of agency or subfunction totals. These payments 
are for the employer share, employee retirement (both on-budget 
and off-budget amounts), rents and royalties on the Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf (OCS), the proposed sale of major assets (petroleum 
reserves and power marketing administrations), spectrum fees by 
the Federal Communications Commission, and chlorofluorocarbon 
production rights in 1989-94. 

In addition, some offsetting receipts are undistributed at the 
agency level but not at the subfunction level. These are interest 
received by on-budget trust funds and interest received by off- 
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budget trust funds (subfunctions 902 and 903, respectively), and 
interest received from the OCS escrow account (in subfunction 908). 
Accordingly, the offsetting receipt totals identified as undistributed 
in tables by agency are larger than those shown in tables by 
function by the amount of the interest received by trust funds and 
the interest received from the OCS escrow account. 


Description of the tables.—Each table in this part is described 
below. 
¢ Table 1, Summary, provides a general overview of budget 

authority, receipts, outlays, and surpluses or deficits for 
1988-94. Summary information on the Federal credit budget 
and on the Federal debt are also provided. 
Table 2, Receipts by source and outlays by agency, 1988-94, 
displays data on the composition of receipts by source, the 
distribution of outlays by the Legislative and Judicial 
Branches and by major agency in the Executive Branch, and 
the surpluses or deficits for these years. 
Table 3, Outlays by function, 1988-94, distributes outlays by 
function. Supporting data by subfunction from 1980-90 is 
found in table 16. Part 5 of this volume provides detail at the 
program level for 1988-92. 
Table 4, Federal Government financing and debt, shows the 
means of financing the Federal deficit, the debt held by Gov- 
ernment accounts and the public, and the amount of debt 
subject to statutory limitation. Further data and information 
are contained in Special Analysis E, “Borrowing and Debt’, 
and Part 7 of this volume. 
Table 5, Full-time equivalent of Federal civilian employment, 
provides full-time equivalent employment estimates for the 
major departments and agencies of the Executive Branch for 
1988-91. For additional information, see Special Analysis I, 
“Civilian Employment in the Executive Branch”, in the Spe- 
cial Analyses volume. 
Table 6, Budget authority by function, 1988-94, distributes 
budget authority by function. For detail at the program level, 
see Part 5 of this volume. For the subfunctional classification 
of budget authority in each account, see Part 9 of this volume. 
Table 7, Budget authority by agency, 1988-94, presents the 
distribution of budget authority by Legislative and Judicial 
Branches and by major agency in the Executive Branch. For 
account level detail, see Part 9 of this volume. 
Table 8, Budget authority and outlays available through and 
without current action by Congress, presents budget authority, 
including supplemental requests, for 1988-90 that requires 
congressional action during or immediately preceding the 
fiscal year in which it becomes available, and ties budget 
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authority and outlays available through current action to 
totals. In most cases, off-budget (social security trust fund) 
amounts are available as the result of previously enacted 
legislation (substantive legislation or prior appropriations 
acts) and do not require further action by Congress. There- 
fore, they are included in the portion available without cur- 
rent action by Congress. The remaining off-budget amounts 
are included in the portion available through current action 
by Congress. 

Table 9, Relation of budget authority to outlays, provides a 
bridge from budget authority to net obligations incurred to 
outlays for 1988-90. Data on off-budget amounts are included 
without separate identification. References are included to 
other tables in this part that provide detail on data shown in 
this table. A chart on the relationship of budget authority to 
outlays is shown in Part 7 of this volume. 

Table 10, Balances of budget authority, presents data on obli- 
gated and unobligated balances of budget authority for 
1988-90. 

Table 11, Receipts by source, provides detailed data by source 
for 1988-90 on receipts that are classified as governmental 
receipts. The total of these receipts is compared with total 
outlays to calculate the Federal deficit. Information on gov- 
ernmental receipts is also included in table 15 and in Part 4 
of this volume. 

Table 12, Offsetting receipts by type, presents, by type, offset- 
ting receipts for 1988-90, which are deducted from gross dis- 
bursements to calculate outlays. Offsetting receipts data are 
also included in Part 9 of this volume. 

Table 13, Legislative proposals for major new and expanded 
programs in the 1990 budget, projection of costs, provides a 
description of major legislative proposals and a projection of 
costs for 1989-94. 

Table 14, Controllability of outlays, 1988-90, displays outlays 
classified as relatively uncontrollable and relatively controlla- 
ble. 

Table 15, Receipts by source, 1980-90, provides historical data 
on governmental receipts by source. 

Table 16, Outlays by function and subfunction, 1980-90, in- 
cludes historical data on outlays by function and subfunction. 
Table 17, Federal finances and the gross national product, 
1973-94, displays receipts, outlays, surpluses or deficits, and 
Federal debt, and shows these amounts as percentages of the 
gross national product. 
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Table 18, Composition of receipts and outlays in current dol- 
lars, 1975-94, includes historical data on the composition of 
receipts and outlays in current dollars. 

Table 19, Composition of receipts and outlays in constant 
(fiscal year 1982) dollars, 1975-94, includes historical data on 
the composition of receipts and outlays in constant dollars for 
the same categories shown in table 18. 

Table 20, Credit budget: new direct loan obligations, guaran- 
teed loan commitments and subsidies by agency, displays 
direct loans outstanding for 1988, new obligations for direct 
loans for 1988-90, guaranteed loans outstanding for 1988, new 
commitments for guaranteed loans for 1988-90, and subsidies 
for 1990. Additional credit budget information can be found in 
Part 6 of this volume and Special Analysis F, “Federal Credit 
Programs”, of the Special Analyses volume. 

Table 21, Credit budget: new direct loan obligations, guaran- 
teed loan commitments, and subsidies by function, displays 
direct loans outstanding for 1988, new obligations for direct 
loans for 1988-90, guaranteed loans outstanding for 1988, new 
commitments for guaranteed loans for 1988-90, and subsidies 
for 1990. 

Table 22, Direct loan obligations, guaranteed loan commit- 
ments and Government-sponsored enterprise obligations, by 
sector, 1980-94 summarizes total direct loan obligations and 
guaranteed loan commitments and Government-sponsored en- 
terprise obligations by sector: agriculture, business, education, 
housing, and other. 

Table 23, Direct loan obligations, guaranteed loan commit- 
ments, and Government-sponsored enterprise obligations, 
1951-94, includes historical data on direct loan obligations, 
guaranteed loan commitments, and Government-sponsored 
enterprise obligations. (Government-sponsored enterprise obli- 
gation data was not collected prior to 1972.) 

Table 24, Total receipts and outlays, 1789-94, includes histori- 
cal data and out-year estimates of total receipts, outlays, and 
surpluses or deficits. Beginning in 1937, data include amounts 
for social security trust funds that are off-budget under cur- 
rent law. 

Table 25, On-budget and off-budget receipts and outlays, 
1937-94, provides historical data and out-year estimates of on- 
and off-budget components of total receipts, outlays, and sur- 
pluses or deficits shown in table 24. 
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Table 1. SUMMARY 
(In billions of doliars) 
~~ 5 
| seo | isso] toon [tse | tom [ts 
TOTALS 
Budget authority ............ 1,1855 | 1,2727 | 1,3312| 1,403.1 1,5045 | 1,547.8 
On-budget ...nnscsnnnee (944.0)| (1,005.8)| (1,042.3)| (1,090.6) (11208) (1,150.2) | (1,173.5) 
UGE acarrcrnnnne (241.5)| (266.9) (288.9)| (312.5)} (331.8)| (354.4)| (374.2) 





























975.5 1,281.4 | 1,345.0 
(708.7) (927.1)| (970.7) 
(266.9) (354.4)| (374.2) 


1,137.0 
(926.2) 
(210.9) 


Surplus or deficit (—_)....... —155.1 | —1615 | -—925| -668| -—322 24 33.4 
On-buddget ........sssssecesenns (—193.9) | (—217.5) | (—161.3) | (—147.6) | (—123.2) ( —102.2)| (—83.1) 
is Necesetitheccdetel (38.8)| —_(56.0)| — (68.8)} — (80.8)| ~~ (91.0)} (104.6)| (116.4) 


1,311.6 









3,107.2 | 3,335.6 937.1 | 3,719.7 | 3,886.4 


822.2 984.3 | 1,154. 940. 
2,285.0 | 2,351.2 | 2,382.9 | 2,379.9 | 2,346.0 





1 To avoid double excludes commitments) of loans previously guaranteed or guarantees commitments 
Cosmet sareet @ dont hen ut eater feet as 2 sf oT 
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Table 2. RECEIPTS BY SOURCE AND OUTLAYS BY AGENCY, 1988-94 
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Table 3. OUTLAYS BY FUNCTION, 1988-94 
(In bitions of dolars) 


| —37.0 | —36.9 | —42.0 —43.4 
(—4.4)| (—4.8)| (—5.6) —1.0)| (—7.) 


1,064.0 |1,137.0 |1,151.8 |1,207.3 |1,244.4 |1,279.0 | 1,311.6 


(202.7)| (210.9)| (220.1)| (231.7)| (240.8)| (249.8)! (257.8) 
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Table 4. FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FINANCING AND DEBT * 
(In billions of doars) 


1988 Estimate 
[Sharer es eee 194 


FINANCING 




















Surplus or deficit (—).......... —155.1 | —161.5 | —925 —322 y 33.4 
On-budget .............scscseecenee (—193.9)| (—217.5)| (—161.3) (—123.2)|(—102.2)} (—83.1) 
Off-budget.............ssvsessscsee (38.8)}  (56.0)} (68.8) (91.0)} (104.6)} (116.4) 

Means of financing other 
than borrowing from the 
public: 

Decrease or increase 
(—) in Treasury 


DEBT, END OF YEAR 









2,844.0 | 3,078.5 | 3,303.9 








Debt issued by other 
Si cascidlectracesesoceonns : ; 28.7 31.7 
Total, gross Federal 
Oeics ’ | 3,335.6 
Held by: 
Government accounts......... ' . 984.3 






I cscs ; 193. 2,351.2 
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Table 4. FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FINANCING AND DEBT ‘—Continued 
(In billions of dollars) 


1988 Estimate 
Simperet es 194 


DEBT SUBJECT TO STATUTORY LIMITATION, END OF YEAR 








a 
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Table 5. FULL-TIME EQUIVALENT OF FEDERAL CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT * 


















































i 106,371 102,493 ; 

es ale : 40,581 35,529} 45,918 

Deicdiad a tassickcedecnstedeapetbendshal 28,181 27,858 —66 

Ray ae 3 RIE PS a rm EF 4,526 |. 4,620 94 

a aI a i ccnnnipecboshtionesomnial 16,103 15,374 —405 

iste Dh ckcstndectieietocasesdial 114,849 111,593 —849 

BBS code 13,239 — 264 

SE Sb scmieall ; 70,335 — 1,835 

ee 76,971 3,069 

Bb Siac ball 18,729 —238 

ce ee 25,977 —%6 

cil tieiieensdicdl 62,069 2,184 

sce csceedesnenebien 153,604 1,990 

Ve ce ad 215,090 —9,026 

Environmental Protection Agency .................:-s+-sse« 14,720 410 

= Aeronautics and Space Administration.......... 23,734 273 

Agency For International Development 4,520 120 

General Services Administration.............»».«« 19,440 —166 

Nuclear Regulatory Commission.................. 3,180 15 

Office of Personnel Management................ 5,662 154 

Panama Canal Commission ...................0...0« S813 | ORR. GR bccecace 

Small Business Administration.................... —3§ 

Tennessee Valley Authority .................ccccccceceeee] 29,265} 26,000} 26,000} 26,000 |................. 

United States Information Agency .............ssssss —115 

a —10 
Estimated mondefense lapse ............csscscsscsssssssscssecesee scsesceseessssseees ~11,083 ~11,473 





Civilian agency employment..................... 1,097,459 | 1,097,241 | 1,135,832 
Defense—Military functions: + 
(Civilian perSOnmel) ..............sssccccssssesscesesseeeeseeesnee 1,024,581 | 1,017,459 | 1,017,312 | 1,013,695 
2,122,040 | 2,114,700 | 2,153,144 | 2,096,627 
777,171 | 790,152 | 802,184} 802, “ 
sels | sheen Manca 








12,032 





Active duty military personnel: & 


Department of Defemse................:.ccsssssssccssssseeseeses 4,001 


res 7, lion sari 
1 Developmental positions under the Worker-Trainee Opportunity 


= Data are estimated for portions of Defense-Cui Functions 2s well as for the Federal Reserve Sytem, Board of Governors and the 
re ee ae eae eee eae 
Pe. 10 U.S.C. Chapter 4, section 140b), the Department of Defense is exempt from full-time equivalent employment controls. Data 


Commission. 
These data the number of active fiscal are not comparable to the FTE 
ao = duty wn [see tot ander “Ende ia wy 
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Table 6. BUDGET AUTHORITY BY FUNCTION, 1988-94 
(In billions of dollars) 


—314 | —32.8 


| —37.0 | —36.9 | —42.0 | —42.3 | —42.0 | —43.4 | —45.9 
—36.5) |( —36.4) eH —38.3) 
(—4.4)} (—4.8)| (—5.6)| (—5.9)} (—6.4)| (—7.0)| (—7.6) 


(944.0) (1,005.8 (1,042.3) (1,090.6) (1,120.6 \(1,150.2) (1,173.5 
(241.5)| (266.9)} (288.9)| (312.5)} (331.8)} (354.4)| (374.2) 
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Table 7. BUDGET AUTHORITY BY AGENCY, 1988-94 
(In billions of dollars) 


w 
SrwP 
S8eSnrek 


Mm 
w 


wo 


0 
2 
6 
6 
7 
J 
2 
3 
1 


w Pro 
= SS5- 
wn VOwos Pins 


1,272.7 | 1,33 1,403.1 | 14524 | 1,504 947.8 
) | (1,005.8) .3) | (1,090.6) | (1,120.6) .2) | (1,173.5) 
(266.9) . (312.5) | (331.8) | (354.4) | (374.2) 
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Table 8. BUDGET AUTHORITY AND OUTLAYS AVAILABLE THROUGH AND WITHOUT CURRENT ACTION 
BY CONGRESS + 


(In millions of dollars) 
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Table 9. RELATION OF BUDGET AUTHORITY TO OUTLAYS ? 


(In millions of doltars ) 


Description 
ee ee 


Total budget authority available through cur- 
rent action by Congress (Table 8) 


Budget authority available without current action by Congress 


Unobligated balances and adjustments: 
Unobligated balances: 
Brought forward at start of year _ 10) 578,423 
—20,237 


—12 055 
— 651,828 


MEMORANDUM 
Federal funds included above: 
Budget authority available through current action by Congress... 
Budget authority © 


1 Includes budget authority and See 
2 Excludes appropriations to liquidate contract authority: 


595,512 
594 
1,103 


—83 


827,624 
24 


25,607 
37,863 


—179,142 
— 36,571 


666,053 
— 15,321 
—115,947 


651,828 
—136 
— 13,001 


— 649,148 


592,360 
890,805 
885,431 
877,191 


1,331,210 


775,947 
— 16,643 
— 928,324 


1,162,190 
649,148 
—984 

— 12,859 
— 645,635 
1,151,848 
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Table 10. BALANCES OF BUDGET AUTHORITY * 
(In mifions of doars) 


2, 271 
172 
43,614 
79,898 
1,829 
1,352 


123,001 










207,018 


39,748 
1,705 


Slee ad otc aaa 


Leip aeenensiniiesnl 569,827 | 175,094} 575,358} 269,111 | 570,460) 159,396 | 564,679| 166,044 
iskinsiaedieteicnaniied cal oi ae oa ns ae 551 a cele 


snus iio 643,202] 578,423] 651,828 666,053 649,148 | 775,947 


* $500 thousand or less. 
Includes balances of budget authority that are off-budget under current law. 
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Table 11. RECEIPTS BY SOURCE 
(In milions of dolars 


Ce [ome [moo 


2 = 
a (6s i ts ‘m 
dai ‘31 ( an} (88 


lide... aera 22.435 


Other retirement contributions: ; 
Contributions for non-Federal ictensienaninenimannal “iO 
Total other retirement contribUtiONS.....n.mnnennnenn st 4, ee 4,710 


102. 6 
(66572) 288,893 


Pe ecosnssad croatestccrscertesmeniemenenemmiatere Sara} | 781} 





aH 
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Table 11. RECEIPTS BY SOURCE—Continued 
(In millions of dollars) 


20,821 





re 
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Table 11. RECEIPTS BY SOURCE—Continued 
(in millions of dollars) 










as | G(s 
(667,463) | (708,662) | (770,446 
(241,491) | (266,872) | (288,893 


560,183 | 593,793 | 643,649 
270,549 


667,463 | 708,662 | 770,446 
241,491 | 266,872 | 288,893 
a Lee 


059,339 
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Table 12. OFFSETTING RECEIPTS BY TYPE 
(in millions of dollars) 


INTRAGOVERNMENTAL TRANSACTIONS 


Intrabudgetary transactions: 

Federal intrafund transactions: 
Distributed by agency: i 
Interest from the Federal Financing Bank 
ee ae 


17,745 


17,746 


408 


EE 
446 
228 
eas 





De me 
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Table 12. OFFSETTING RECEIPTS BY TYPE—Continued 
({n mifions of dollars) 


Payments by on-budget accounts to off-budget accounts: 
Interfund transactions: 


Distributed by agency: 

Federal fund payments to trust funds: . 
Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance ...........sssoccsssnseessensnseen 

Undistributed by agency: 


bapliger a0 on employee retirement ( et teien) 
Interest received by off-budget trust funds ................-...--ceccceeeceeeeneees 


Total payments by on-budget accounts to off-budget accounts.............. 
Payments by off-budget accounts to on-budget accounts: 
ee Se ae 

teen eel 
Payments to ida ecenncaplianasicitancestSaeel 
Total Intrafund transactions from off-budget accounts........................-. 
Interfund transactions from off-budget accounts: 
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Table 12. OFFSETTING RECEIPTS BY TYPE—Continued 
(In millions of dollars) 


Total fees and other Charges .................csssscsssssscssssssecsssssessnsessssneeesessnees 


Sale of Government property: 
Sale of land and other real property ©.............cccsccssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssees 
Sale of equipment and other personal property: 
Sale from the stockpile of strategic and critical materials .....................000 
Military assistance program = (trust fund) 
Sale of scrap and salvage material .................csssesessssseee 


am pcccealliStis. Sea LS sk SE 


Realization upon loans and investments: 
eS Agency for international Development ................. 
Foreign Credit sales 















Undistributed by agency: 
Other interest: Interest received fromOuter Continental Shelf escrow account 
Rents and royalties on the Outer Continental Shelf: 
Rents and bonuses 


Sale of major assets 
Other undistributed offsetting receipts...............ovszsssscscscsssssssssssseccesesssssvssseeseeeseesonssssssescesesesesssnesseesscecs 


Total proprietary receipts from the public undistributed by agency........ 


1988 1989 1990 
actual estimate ~—_estimale 


15,175 14451 22,295 
19,491 22,119 23,561 

















a ae a 
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ay le it 


S 
new 
made 
extraordinary 
itial U.S 
restructurin; 
program carriers 
_ amount idy per 
for 
for advance 
program development 
shown in Part 
upon these 


program would provide 
permit additiona’ 
would conti 
i a 
992 and 
used 
were 


200; 200 
3,409 | 3,695 


200 200 200; 200} 200 | This 
2,997 


2,050 | 2,981} 3,494| 3,675| 3,898 This proposal 





ef «150 180 200 


| 
900 


| 646} 1,439) 2,297 


BA 
0 
BA 
0 
BA 
0 


Sc 


ea ret 


Table 13. LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS FOR MAJOR NEW AND EXPANDED PROGRAMS IN THE 1990 BUDGET, PROJECTIONS OF COSTS * 
ws sae to meet the 
the effects of 
not represent 


Funds Appropriated to the President: 
Space 
The table 


Department of Transportation 
NASA: 

aun do 

may change, 
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Table 14. CONTROLLABILITY OF OUTLAYS, 1988-90 
(Dollar amounts in bilions 












i rascsncinastvc ba aagsonsosioasanscs 1 : 516.5 


Oar ee i Si cscccnscsnnicciecctipnscentcssescen Z : 169.9 
ia arr ca ccc ccccccscncassoneonponsany=o= : E (185.7) 
Off-buddget...........sessc-ccccccssssssseseees (—15.8) 

ia ccicsiecsessanssccssimnensonssansasencimancitanienis) | TE | | OA Nicest 

Farm price supports (CCC) ..........cccssssssscsssssseseees 11.8 

Other open-ended programs and fixed costs........ —13 

Total, open-ended programs and fixed COStS.................ccccccsssssssssesseesses 
Outlays from prior-year contracts and obligations: * 
toatl 2 AR TE 115.3 116.3 
aa crooeececsagpnarnernptcnercscorenc Pea rs 
Total, outlays from prior-year contracts and obligations....................... a 


a 






a eo —33.4 
—29.0) (—27.8) 
pea 4.4) aa 48) | (—56) 


a pa LR LR 
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Table 14. CONTROLLABILITY OF OUTLAYS, 1988-90—Continued 
(Dollar amounts in billions) 


MEMORANDUM—Percent of total outlays 
Relatively uncontrollable under present law: 





a — a on at eas ont 
toes ae ew 
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SUMMARY TABLES 


Table 22. DIRECT LOAN OBLIGATIONS, GUARANTEED LOAN COMMITMENTS, | 
AND GSE LENDING, BY SECTOR, 1981-1994 


1991 estimate... 
1992 estimate... 
1993 estimate. 
1994 estimate. 


(in millions of dollars) 


12,338 
9,424 
9,392 

16,617 


10,234 
10,398 


10,679 
4,822 | 11,823 
4,746 | 10,883 


3,910 | 11,943 
4,118| 9,169 
12,470 
14,281 
19,940 


9,506 | 16,128 
8,966 | 16,078 
8,966 | 16,253 
16,153 
16,262 


5,807 
6,195 
7,262 
7,597 


9,159 
8,949 
9,951 
12,041 
12,320 


13,180 
13,961 
14,757 
15,621 
16,564 


60,564 
100,162 
119,096 
152,511 


212,764 
343,421 
401,366 
291,573 
303,841 


83,498 
56,828 
97,721 
70,784 


84,710 
159,243 
142,064 
100,668 
112,819 


111,689 
114,081 
116,281 
118,025 
120,017 


114,210 
151,687 
169,395 
200,630 


259,984 
391,023 
427,518 
378,062 
391,065 


422,132 
439,177 
466,182 
473,632 
480,858 
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Table 23. DIRECT LOAN OBLIGATIONS, GUARANTEED LOAN COMMITMENTS, 


AND GSE OBLIGATIONS, 1951-1994 
(In millions of dollars) 


6,256 
25,411 


36,339 


1 Government Sponsored Enterprise (GSE) lending data were not collected prior to 1972. 
N.A—Not available. 


56,828 


97,721 
70,784 
84,710 
159,243 
142,064 


100,668 
112,819 
111,689 
114,081 
116,281 


118,025 
120,017 
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Table 24. TOTAL RECEIPTS AND OUTLAYS, 1789-1994 (In millions of dollars) 





SUMMARY TABLES 





Surplus 
Fiscal year Receipts Outlays te _) Fiscal year Receipts Outlays 
1789-1849 ... 1,160 38,514 34,496 
1850-1900 14,462 41,560 29,764 
Os ossicndhs 588 39,415 38,835 
e.....83 562 , 42,562 
1903 jeecccccccceses 562 51 616 45 514 
ceca 541 66,167 67,686 
Weenies. 544 69,608 76,101 
ee 595 69,701 70,855 
| 666 65,451 68,444 
Po Decals = bs 4 = 
1910... 676° 79,636 82405 
79,249 92, 
mt as = 92,492 92,191 
to 714 94,388 97,723 
)) 725 as oa 
TR sae 683 , 
Tope ateetessee 761 112,613 118,528 
Per: 1,101 — —_ 
ne \gazz 157/64 
1920. ensne 6,649 , , 
. 186,882 183,640 
Te acissssinnrece 5,571 192,807 195,649 
1822 a 4026 187.139 210,172 
1924 evcecececocecs 3871 207,309 230,681 
bessocceasequa x 230,799 245,707 
csi 3,641 
263,224 269,359 
I icici 3,795 979.090 332.332 
1927 cece 4,013 : , 
; 298,060 371,779 
1928... 3,900 : 
i — 81,232 95,973 
SD rosniiceiiinns y 355,559 409,203 
Te iccssnnensng 4,058 399,561 458,729 
198 cnn 3,116 463,302 503,464 
1932........ 1.924 517,112 590,920 
i. 1,997 599,272 678,209 
ase elena Rr 617,766 — 
a 3,923 666,457 851.781 
D937 essere 5,387 734,057 946,316 
| 6,751 769,091 990,258 
- se — ae = 
st mn Soest 1,064,044 
1942... 14,634 Lene , Lie 
1943... 24,001 1,140,489 1,207,291 
1944. rcosane 43,747 1,212,216 1,244,438 
FIG cosscccsssed 45,159 1,281,424 1,279,008 
1906. crnrnsn 39,296 55,232 1,344,954 1,311,601 
* $500 thousand or less. 
Data for 1789-1933 are for the administrative budget; data for 1934 and all following years are for the unified budget. 
Includes amounts for social security trust funds that are off-budget, which begin in 1937. See table 25 for details. 


14741 
644 


—40,162 
~ 73,808 


—18,936 
—127,940 
— 207,764 
— 185,324 
— 212,260 
—221,167 
— 149,687 
—155,090 
— 161,496 


— 66,802 
—32,222 

+2,416 
+ 33,353 
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Table 25. ON-BUDGET AND OFF-BUDGET RECEIPTS AND OUTLAYS, 1937-1994 
(in milions of dollars) 





81,851 
82,279 


stents 209, 
ii ecashioninsants 216,633 
ei scarccsenishits 231,671 

seeps snsasssalab Neh 63,216 
__ See 278,741 
ei icxscpinsnctstonioes 314,169 
i santnpagignes 365,309 
a 403; 





35,071 
78,466 


34,193 
- 29,396 
38,408 
42,038 
44,237 


65,956 
73,771 
67,943 
64,461 
65,668 


70,562 
74,902 
83,102 
81,341 


93,286 
96,352 
102,794 
101,699 
114,817 


137,040 
155,798 
158,436 
168,042 
177,346 


193,824 
200,118 
217,270 
271,892 
302,170 


76,552 
328,487 
369,072 
403,486 
476,591 















+1,677 
+ 1,098 
+1,452 


+173 
+546 
—700 
—209 
+431 


—1,265 
—789 
+632 
+194 
—630 


+3,978 
+2,581 
+3,749 
+5,852 
+3,019 


+3,050 

+495 
+1,836 
+2,018 
—3,220 


—1,405 
— 3,899 
—4,266 
—1,984 
—1,120 
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Table 25. ON-BUDGET AND OFF-BUDGET RECEIPTS AND OUTLAYS, 1937—1994—Continued 
({n millions of dollars) 

















543,013 —73,916 135,196 

594,302 — 120,003 151,404 + —7,937 
661,219 —207,977 147,108 = +212 
685,968 — 185,586 165,813 +262 
769,509 —221,623 176,807 +9,363 


806,760 —237,898 
809,998 —169,257 
861,352 —193,890 
926,169 —217,507 
931,730 —161,284 


183,498 +16,731 
193,832 +19,570 
202,691 +38,800 
210,861 +56,011 
220,118 + +68,775 





YOR OO cesses 827,997 975,564 —147,567 
J 880,440 1,003,614 —123,174 
1993 est... 927,058 1,029,251 — 102,194 

cicieepsiie 970,715 1,053,800 


a 312,492 231,728 + +80,764 
a 331,776 240,824 +90,952 
1993 @St ....nseccssses 354,366 249,756 + 104,610 
—83,085 | 1994 est... 374,239 257,802 +116,437 





Transactions of the social security trust fund are presented off-budget for all years. 
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GLOSSARY OF ACRONYMS 


Agricultural credit insurance fund 

Accelerated cost recovery system 

Aid to families with dependent children 

Agency for International Development 

Acquired immune deficiency syndrome 

Alaska Power Administration 

Appalachian Regional Commission 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Board for International Broadcasting 

Bureau of Land Management 

Bureau of Mines 

Bonneville Power Administration 

Congressional Budget Office 

Commodity Credit Corporation 

College Construction Loan Insurance Association 
(Connie Lee) 

Community Development Block Grants 

Centers for Disease Control 

Council of Economic Advisers 

Competitive Equality Banking Act 

Continuous Electron Beam Accelerator Facility 

Commodity Futures Trading Commission 

Civilian health and medical program of the uni- 
formed services 

Catastrophic Health Insurance 

Cost-of-living adjustment 

Consumer Price Index 

Community services block grant 

Child support enforcement 

Civil Service Retirement System 

Drug Enforcement Administration 

Deficit Reduction Act 

Disability insurance 

Department of Defense 

Department of Energy 

Department of Transportation 

Defense Petroleum Inventory 

Diagnosis-related groups 

Diplomatic Security 

Economic Development Administration 


11-2 





| 
| 





FDIC 


FHLBB 
FHLMC 


FICO 
FmHA 
FMS 
FNMA 


FRB 
FSC 
FSLIC 
FSRDF 
FTE 
GAO 


GLOSSARY OF ACRONYMS 11-3 


Economic Dislocation and Worker Adjustment As- 
sistance 

Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 

Earned income tax credit 

Environmental Protection Agency 

Employee Retirement Income Security Act 

Economic Recovery Tax Act 

Employee stock ownership plans 

Employment and training 

Export-Import Bank 

Executive Office of the President 

Federal Aviation Administration 

Farm Credit System Financial Assistance Corpora- 
tion 

Federal Asset Disposition Association 

Federal Agricultural Mortgage Corporation (Farmer 
Mac) 

Funds Appropriated to the President 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Farm Credit Administration 

Federal Communications Commission 

Farm Credit Capital Corporation 

Foreign Credit Insurance Association 

Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 

Farm Credit System 

Farm Credit System Assistance Board 

Farm Credit System Insurance Corporation 

Federal credit revolving fund 

Food and Drug Administration 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

Federal employees health benefits 

Federal Emergency Management Agency 

Federal Energy Regulatory Commission 

Federal employees retirement system 

Federal Financing Bank 

Federal Housing Administration 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board 

Federal Home Loan Mortgage Corporation (Freddie 
Mac) 

Financing Corporation 

Farmers Home Administration 

Foreign military sales 

Federal National Mortgage Association (Fannie 
Mae) 

Federal Reserve Board 

Foreign sales corporation 

Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation 

Foreign Service Retirement and Disability Fund 

Full-time equivalent positions 

General Accounting Office 
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General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 

Government National Mortgage Association (Ginnie 
Mae) 

Gross national product 

Government Printing Office 

Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 

General Services Administration 

Government-sponsored enterprises 

Guazanteed student loan 

Department of Health and Human Services 

Human Immunodeficiency Virus 

Hospital insurance 

Department of Housing and Urban Development 

Intercontinental Ballistic Missile 

Interstate Commerce Commission 

Indian Housing Authority 

Indian Health Service 

Intermediate nuclear force 

Immigration and Naturalization Service 

Individual retirement account 

Internal Revenue Service 

Job Training Partnership Act 

Land remote sensing satellite 

Mine Safety and Health Administration 

Maritime Administration 

Multilateral Development Banks 

National Aeronautics and Space Administration 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

National Credit Union Administration 

National direct student loan 

National Institutes of Health 

National Labor Relations Board 

National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 

Naval petroleum reserves 

Nuclear Regulatory Commission 

National Science Foundation 

Operations and Maintenance 

Old-age and survivors insurance 

Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act 

Office of the Comptroller of the Currency 

Outer Continental Shelf 

Office of Management and Budget 

Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 

Overseas Private Investment Corporation 

Office of Personnel Management 

Occupational Safety and Health Administration 

Pennsylvania Avenue Development Corporation 

Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation 

President’s Council on Integrity and Efficiency 

Public Housing Authorities 





es SS 


ce 





PHS 
PIS 


PPS 
R&D 
REA 
RFE/RL 
RIC 
RRB 
RRF 
RRG 
RSVP 
RTB 
SBA 


SDI 
SEC 
SEPA 
SLMA 
SMI 
SOF 
SPR 


SSA 
SSI 
SWPA 


TDRSS 
TEFRA 


UDAG 
UI 
USDA 
USIA 
USGS 
USPS 
USTTA 


VISTA 
VOA 
WAPA 
WIC 


WRDA 
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Public Health Service 

Postal Inspection Service 

Power Marketing Administration 
Prospective payment system 

Research and development 

Rural Electrification Administration 
Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty, Inc. 
Regulated Investment Company 
Railroad Retirement Board 

Ready Reserve Force 

Rental Rehabilitation Grants 

Retired senior volunteer program 

Rural Telephone Bank 

Small Business Administration 

Soil Conservation Service 

Strategic Defense Initiative 

Securities and Exchange Commission 
Southeastern Power Administration 
Student Loan Marketing Association (Sallie Mae) 
Supplementary medical insurance 
Special Operations Forces 

Strategic petroleum reserve 

State revolving fund 

Social Security Administration 
Superconducting Super Collider 
Supplemental security income 

Selective Service System 

Southwestern Power Administration 
Trade adjustment assistance 

Tracking and data relay satellite services 
Tax Equity and Fiscal Responsibility Act 
Tennessee Valley Authority 

Urban Development Action Grants 
Unemployment insurance 

United States Department of Agriculture 
United States Information Agency 
United States Geological Survey 

United States Postal Service 

United States Travel and Tourism Administration 
Department of Veterans Affairs 
Volunteers in Service to America 

Voice of America 

Western Area Power Administration 
Women, infants, and children 

Work incentive program 

Water Resources Development Act 








INDEX 


A 


Accounting Office, General, 9-8 
Acid rain, 5-40 
ACTION, 5-113, 9-158 
Administration, Office of, 9-17 
Administrative Conference of the 
United States, 9-158 
Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts, 9-13 
Adult Education, Office of Vocational 
and, 9-68 
Aeronautical research and technology, 
5-88 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
National, 5-27, 5-88, 9-152 
Africa, development assistance for sub- 
Saharan, 9-23 
African Development Foundation, 9-26 
Afro-American History and Culture 
Commission, National, 9-174 
Aged: 
Community service employment, 9- 
115 
Housing, 5-64 
Insurance, 9-90 
Social services, 5-113 
Aging, National Institute on, 9-80 
Agricultural Cooperative Service, 9-41 
Agricultural Finance, National Com- 
mission on, 9-175 
Agricultural lands, conservation of, 5- 
56 
Agricultural Library, National, 9-31 
Agricultural Marketing Service, 9-39 
Agricultural Mortgage Corporation, 
Federal, 6-30 
Agricultural Outlook Board, World, 9- 
31 


Agricultural Research Service, 9-29 
Agricultural Service, Foreign, 9-31 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conser- 
vation Service, 9-32 
Agricultural Statistics Service, Nation- 
al, 9-31 
Agriculture: 
Commodity price support, 5-61 
Credit programs, 5-64 
Extension programs, 5-66 
Federal programs, 5-61 
Major missions and programs, totals, 
table, 1988-92, 5-62 
Marketing programs, 5-66 


Agriculture—Continued 
Markets aboard, 5-61 
National needs statement, 5-61 
Research, 5-66 
Tax expenditures, 5-68 
Agriculture, Department of, 9-29 
Aid to families with dependent chil- 
dren, 5-111, 5-138 
AIDS, 1-8, 5-119 
Air carrier subsidies, 5-88 
Air Force general purpose forces, 5-9 
Air Force tactical aircraft, 5-9 
Air safety, 5-86 
Air transportation, 5-86 
Aircraft purchase loan guarantee pro- 
gram, 9-130 
Airlift forces, 5-9 
Airmen’s Home, Soldiers’ and, 9-64 
Airport and airway trust fund, 9-130 
Airports, Metropolitan Washington, 9- 
129 
Airways and airports, 5-86 
Alaska Area Power Administration, 9- 
73 
Alaska Native Culture and Arts Devel- 
opment, Institute of American 
Indian and, 9-169 
Alaska Power Administration, 5-182 
Alaska Railroad, 9-128 
Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental 
Health Administration, 9-82 
Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms, Bureau 
of, 9-138 
Allergy and Infectious Diseases, Na- 
tional Institute of, 9-78 
Allocations between agencies, explana- 
tion, 8-13 
American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion, 9-159 
American Indian and Alaska Native 
Culture and Arts Development, In- 
situte of, 9-169 
American Printing House for the Blind, 
5-104 
Amtrak, 5-86 
Animal pests and disease, 5-66 
Animal and plant health, 5-66 
Animal and Plant Health Inspection 
Service, 9-38 
Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1988, 5-160 
Anti-terrorism assistance, internation- 
al, 9-123 
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Appalachian Regional Commission, 5- 
97, 9-170 
Appeals, Court of Military, 9-52 
Appeals Courts, 9-13 
Appeals for the Federal Circuit, Court 
of, 9-12 
Apportionment system, 8-6 
Appropriations: 
Advance funding, 8-10 
Congressional action, 8 
Continuing resolution, 8-4 
Deficit targets, 8-4 
Discussion, 8-10 
Federal fund, 8-3 


Individual trunmmnittal of bills, 1-14 
Reappropriations, 8-11 
Trust fund, 8 
Veto, line-item, 1-13 
Architect of the Capitol, 9-6 
Architectural and Transportation Bar- 
riers Compliance Board, 9-159 
Archives and Records Administration, 
National, 5-164, 9-174 
Arctic National Wildlife Refuge, 5-56 
Area and regional development, 5-96 
Arms control agreements, 5-6 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, 9-159 
Army: 
Cemeterial expenses, 9-61 
Corps of EngineersCivil, 9-61 
General purpose forces, 5-8 
Art, National Gallery of, 9-183 
Arthritis and Musculoskeletal and Skin 
Diseases, National Institute of, 9- 
80 
Arts, Commission of Fine, 9-160 
Arts, National Endowment for the, 9- 
176 
Arts and the Humanities, National En- 
dowment for the, 5-106 
Arts and Humanities, National Foun- 
dation on the, 9-176 
Asia Foundation, 9-124 
Assessment, Office of Technology, 9-10 
Atmospheric Administration, National 
Oceanic and, 5-58, 9-46 
Atomic energy defense activities, 5-14, 
9-71 
Atomic energy defense research and de- 
velopment, 5-15 
Aviation Administration, Federal, 9- 
129 
Aviation Safety Commission, 9-184 
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B 


B-1 bomber, 5-7 
Balanced Budget and Emergency Defi- 
cit Control Act, 7-8, 8-2, 8-4 
Balances: 
Budget authority, explanation, 8-13 
Obligated, 8-13 
Unobligated, 8-13 
Balances in deposit fund accounts, 8-16 
Banks: 
Federal home loan, 8-7 
Federal land, 8-7 
Barry Goldwater Scholarship and Ex- 
cellence in Education Foundation, 
9-159 
Basis for budget figures, 8-17 
Bicentennial expenses, The Judiciary, 
9-14 
Bicentennial of the United States Con- 
stitution, Commission on the, 9-169 
Bilingual Education and Minority Lan- 
guages Affairs, Office of, 9-67 
Biomedical ethics, 9-10 
Blind, American Printing House for 
the, 5-104 
Blind and Other Severely Handicapped, 
Committee for Purchase from the, 
9-161 
Blood Institute, National Heart, Lung, 
and, 9-77 
Bonneville Power Administration, 9-73 
Border enforcement activities, 5-155 
Borrowing and debt repayments, defini- 
tion, 8-16 
Botanic Garden, 9-9 
Bridges, alteration of, 9-131 
Broadcasting, Board for International, 
5-25 
Broadcasting, Corporation for Public, 
5-106, 9-161 
Budget: 
Accounts listing, 9-1 
Agency listing, 9-1 
Allowances, budget authority and 
outlays, totals, table, 1988-92, 5- 
177 
Allowances, contingencies, 5-177 
Allowances, by program, totals, table, 
1988-92, 5-177 
Allowances, 8-18 
Appropriation bills, 1-14 
Asset sales, 2-34 
Balanced, 1-13, 8-4 
Biennal, 1-14 
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Budget—Continued 

By agency, for each account and 
functional code, 9-1 

By fund group, total, table, 1988-92, 
7-20 

Changes, major, discussion, 2-3 

Collections, discussion, 8-14 

Composition of receipts and outlays 
in constant (FY 1982) dollars, 
totals, table, 1975-94, 10-40 

Composition of receipts and outlays 
in current prices, totals, table, 
1975-94, 10-39 

Congressional action, 8-2 

Congressional review, 8-3 

Continuing resolution, 8-4 

Credit, Federal, summary, chart, 
1964-94, 6-4 

Credit, summary, totals, table, 1988- 
94, 10-8 

Credit, totals, table, 1988-90, 10-41 

Credit activities, discussion, 6-2, 8-13 

Credit programs, 6 

Current services budget, 8-2 

Data for 1987, 1988, 1989, and 1990- 
98, 8-17 

Defense, national, 2—4 

Deficit, discussion, 1-5 

Deficit, summary of reasons for 
changes, 7-30 

Definition, governmental receipts, 8- 
14 

Definition of terms, 8-1 

Domestic discretionary programs, 2- 
19 

Earned income tax credit, 5-139 

Economic assumptions, comparison, 
table, 1987-93, 3-20 

Economic assumptions, effect of 
changes tables, 1989-93, 3-21 

Economic assumptions, long-range, 
table, 1991-94, 3-14 

Economic assumptions, sensitivity of, 
3-22 

Economic assumptions, sensitivity of, 
table, 1990-94, 3-24 

Economic assumptions, 3-2 

Economic forecast, short-range, 
table, 1987-90, 3-10 

Economic outlook, discussion, 3-2 

Estimates, reports on, 8-4 

Execution and control, 8-5 

Executive formulation and transmit- 
tal, 8-1 

Federal credit activities, 5-3 

Federal debt, summary, totals, table, 
1988-94, 10-8 


Budget—Continued 

Federal finances and the gross na- 
tional product, totals, table, 1973- 
94, 10-37 

Federal program, by agency and ac- 
count, 9-1 

Federal programs by function, discus- 
sion, 5-2 

Figures, basis for, discussion, 8-17 

Financing and change in debt out- 
standing, table, 1985-89, 7-21 

Financing and change in debt subject 
to limit, table, 1988-90, 7-23 

Fiscal activities outside of, 7-7 

Fiscal policy guidelines, 8-2 

Functional classification, discussion, 
5-2, 8-7 

Funds, limitations on the availability 
of, 7-4 

Funds, types of, explanation, 8-8 

Funds and the Federal debt, discus- 
sion, 7-19 

Gramm-Rudman-Hollings deficit tar- 
gets, totals, table, 1988-94, 1-6 

Inflation and interest rates, 3-24 

Interest cost of higher federal bor- 
rowing, 3-24 

International competitiveness impact, 
3-12 

International discretionary programs, 
2-18 

Joint resolution, 1-14 

Legislative proposals, major new and 
expanded programs, 1990 budget, 
projection of costs, 10-25 

Multi-year planning system, 8-1 

National needs, discussion, 5-2 

Off-budget trust fund, 5-172 

On-budget trust funds, 5-171 

Outlays, totals, table, 1970-90, 2-4 

Pay raises, federal, 3-24 

Perspectives, discussion, 7-2 

Preparation for transmittal to the 
Congress, 8-2 

Presidential review, 8-2 

Priorities, 2-15 

Process, discussion, 8-1 

Projections of the economic outlook, 
8-2 

Real growth and employment, 3-24 

Receipts and outlays, by fund group, 
total, table, 1988-92, 7-20 

Receipts and outlays, on-budget and 
off-budget, totals, table, 1937-94, 
10-46 
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Receipts and outlays, totals, table, 
1789-1994, 10-45 

Reform legislation, 6-22 

Relation of budget authority to out- 
lays, chart, 1989, 7-5 

Rules-of-Thumb, 3-25 

Summary, surplus or deficit, totals, 
table, 1988-94, 1-6 

Summary, totals, table, 1988-94, 1-6, 
10-8 

Summary tables, explanation of, 10-3 

Surplus or deficit, by fund group, 
total, table, 1987-1991, 7-20 

Surplus or deficit, summary, totals, 
table, 1988-94, 10-8 

System and concepts, explanation of, 
8-1 

Targets, 8-3 

Totals, coverage of, 8-6 

Totals, table, 1789-1994, 10-45 

Totals, table, 1937-94, 10-46 

Budget, Office of Management and, 8-1, 

9-17 

Budget authority: 

Advance funding, 8-10 

Agriculture, totals, table, 1988-92, 5- 
62 

Allocations between agencies, expla- 
nation, 8-13 

Allowances, by program, total, table, 
1988-92, 5-177 

Appropriations, 8-10 

As voted by Congress, 8-3 

Atomic energy defense . activities, 
totals, table, 1988-92, 5-15 

Available through current action by 
Congress, table, 1988-92, 7-3 

Available with and without current 
action by Congress, totals, table, 
1988-90, 10-16 

Available without current action by 
Congress, table, 1988-92, 7-3 

Balances, by agency, totals, table, 
1988-90, 10-18 

Balances, explanation, 8-13 

Borrow, authority to, 8-10 

Budget targets of, 8-3 

By agency, for each account and 
functional code, 9-1 

By agency, totals, table, 1988-94, 10- 
14 

By function, totals, table, 1988-94, 
10-14 

Chart, 1989, relation to outlays, 7-5 

Commerce and housing credit, totals, 

table, 1988-92, 5-63 
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Budget authority—Continued 


Community and regional develop- 
ment, totals, table, 1988-92, 5-93 

Contract authority, 8-10 

Credit activities, totals, table, 1988- 
92, 5-169 

Current, definition, 8-11 

Current services estimates, 8-2 

Deductions for off-setting receipts, 
table, 1988-92, 7-3 

Defense, national, 5-6 

Deferrals, 8-6, 8-11 

Definite, definition, 8-12 

Discussion, 5-2 

Education, training, employment and 
social services, totals, table, 1988- 
92, 5-102 

Energy, totals, table, 1988-92, 5-38 

Explanation, 8-9 

Forward funding, 8-10 

General government, totals, table, 
1988-92, 5-161 

General science, space, and technolo- 
gy, 5-28 

Health, totals, table, 1988-92, 5-116 

Income security, totals, table, 1988- 
92, 5-126 

Indefinite, definition, 8-12 

Interest, totals, table, 1987-91, 5-172 

International affairs, 5-19 

Intragovernmental transactions, 8-15 

Justice, administration of, totals, 
table, 1988-92, 5-156 

Medicare, totals, table, 1988-92, 5- 
123 

Natural resources and environment, 
totals, table, 1988-92, 5-50 

Obligations, 8-9 

Obligations incurred, explanation, 8- 
12 

Off-budget, total, table, 1988-92, 7-3 

On-budget, total, table, 1988-92, 7-3 

Outlays, explanation, 8-12 

Permanent, 8-3 

Permanent definition, 8-12 

Reappropriations, 8-11 

Relation to outlays, totals, table, 
1988-90, 10-17 

Relationship to outlays, 7-2 

Rescissions, 8-6, 8-11 

Social security, totals, table, 1988-92, 
5-142 

Summary, totals, table, 1988-94, 10-8 

Targets, 8-3 

Transportation, totals, table, 1988-92, 
5-83 
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Budget authority—Continued 
Veterans benefits and services, totals, 

table, 1988-92, 5-145 

Budget Message of the President, 1-1 

Budget Office, Congressional, 9-6 

Budget Reconciliation Act, Omnibus, 4- 
4 

Building Sciences, National Institute 
on, 9-177 

Buildings fund, Federal, 9-151 


Cc 


Cancer Institute, National, 9-77 
Capitol, Architect of the, 9-6 
Cash, exchange of, 8-16 
Catastrophic insurance, 5-122, 5-124 
Cemeterial expenses, Army, 9-61 
Census, Bureau of the, 9-45 
Centers for Disease Control, 9-77 
Central America, special assistance for, 
9-28 
Central America security, 5-16 
Central Intelligence Agency, 9-160 
Chemical spills, hazardous, 5-49 
Child Health and Human Development, 
National Institute of, 9-79 
Child support, 5-138, 9-87 
Children: 
Aid to families with dependent, 5-138 
Nutrition programs, 5-137 
Christopher Columbus Quincentenary 
Jubilee Commission, 9-168 
Civil defense program, 5-15 
Civil Rights, Commission on, 9-161 
Civilian retirement and disability pro- 
grams, 5-129 
Claims, Defense, Department of, 9-52 
Coal miners, disabled, 5-127 
Coal technology, clean, 5-38, 9-72 
Coast Guard, 5-88, 9-131 
College Construction Loan Insurance 
Association, 6-32 
Colorado river basin power marketing 
fund, 9-74 
Commerce, Department of, 9-43 
Commerce, other advancement of, 5-69 
Commerce Commission, Interstate, 9- 
173 
Commerce and housing credit: 
Credit programs, table, 1988-92, 5-66 
Major missions and programs, totals, 
table, 1988-92, 5-63 
National needs statement, 5-62 
Tax expenditures, table, 1988-90, 5- 
70 


Commerce and industry, promotion of, 
9-45 
Commodity Credit Corporation, 5-137, 
5-174, 9-33 
Commodity Futures Trading Commis- 
sion, 5-70, 9-161 
Communications Commission, Federal, 
5-182, 9-164 
Communicative Disorders and Stroke, 
National Institute of Neurological 
and, 9-78 
Community development block grants, 
5-92 
Community planning and development, 
9-94 
Community and regional development: 
Block grant program, 5-92 
Credit programs, table, 1988-92, 5-99 
Major missions and programs, totals, 
table, 1988-92, 5-93 
National needs statement, 5-92 
Tax expenditures, 5-100 
Community Services Administration, 9- 
161 
Community services block grants, 5- 
113, 9-87 
Compact of Free Association, 5-166 
Comptroller of the Currency, Office of 
the, 9-141 
Conciliation Service, Federal Mediation 
and, 9-167 
Congress, Library of, 9-7 
Congress of the United States, 5-160, 9- 
1 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974, 8-2 
Congressional Budget Office, 9-6 
Congressional Research Service, 5-160, 
9-7 
Conservation: 
Energy, 5-44, 9-71 
Forest, 9-65 
Soil and water, 5-58 
Wildlife, 9-65 
Conservation and land management, 5- 
54 
Constitution, Commission on the Bicen- 
tennial of the United States, 9-169 
Construction grants, sewage treatment 
plants, 5-49 
Construction programs: 
Defense—Military, 9-56 
Energy, Department of, 5-30 
Hospitals and extended care facili- 
ties, 5-153 
Veterans Administration, 9-147 








Construction projects: 
Accelerator facilities, 5-30 
Corps of Engineers, 5-51 
Reclamation, Bureau of, 5-51 
Consumer information center fund, 9- 
151 
Consumer Product Safety Commission, 
9-161 
Consumer safety, 5-120 
Continuing Resolution for 1987 and 
1988, 4-4 
Contradora agreement, assistance for, 
9-124 
Conventional military forces, 5-7 
Cooperation in Europe, Commission on 
Security and, 9-9 
Cooperative Service, Agricultural, 9-41 
Cooperative State Research Service, 9- 
30 
Copyright Office, 9-7 
Copyright Royalty Tribunal, 9-9 
Corporation income taxes, 4-19 
Corps of Engineers—Civil, 5-51, 9-61 
Correctional activities, Federal, 5-158 
Corrections, National Institute of, 9- 
113 
Cost-of-living adjustments (COLA’s), 5- 
131 
Council of Economic Advisers, 9-16 
Council on Environmental Quality, 9- 
16 
Council on Wage and Price Stability, 9- 
17 
Counterterrorism research and develop- 
ment, 9-124 
Credit activities, Federal, 5-3, 8-13 
Credit Administration, Farm, 9-163 
Credit control system, 7-6 
Credit Financing Service, 9-138 
Credit management, discussion, 6-15 
Credit policy, discussion, 6-9 
Credit programs: 
Agriculture, totals, table, 1988-92, 5- 
67 
Budget authority and outlays, totals, 
table, 1988-92, 5-169 
Budgetary treatment reform, 6-22 
Commerce and housing credit, table, 
1988-92, 5-66 
Community and regional develop- 
ment, table, 1988-92, 5-99 
Defense, national, 5-16 
Delinquent loans by sector, chart, 6- 
15 
Direct loans by sector, charter, 6-5 
Education, table, 1988-92, 5-107 
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Credit programs—Continued 
Energy, table, 1988-92, 5-45 
Federal, summary, 6-2 
Federal, 5-3 
Federal intervention, reducing, 6-15 
General government, table, 1988-92, 
5-165 
General science, space, and technolo- 
gy, 5-34 
Guaranteed loans by sector, charter, 
6-6 
Health, table, 1988-92, 5-120 
Income security, table, 1988-92, 5-136 
International affairs, totals, table, 
1988-92, 5-23 
Major missions and programs, totals, 
table, 1988-92, 5-169 
National needs statement, 5-169 
Natural resources and environment, 
5-59 
Overview, 6-2 
Reform initiative, 2-38 
Subsidies by sector in 1990, chart, 6- 
23 
Transportation, 5-90 
Veterans benefits and services, table, 
1988-92, 5-151 
Credit Union Administration, National, 
5-68, 9-176 
Crime drug enforcement, organized, 5- 
154 
Criminal investigations, 5-154 
Criminal justice assistance, 5-158 
Critical Materials Councils, National, 
9-17 
Crop insurance, 5-64 
Crop Insurance Corporation, Federal, 
5-64, 9-33 
Current budget authority, definition, 8- 
11 
Current expense and capital invest- 
ment, explanation, 8-9 
Current services estimates, 8-2 
Custom duties, 4-20 
Customs Service, United States, 5-155, 
9-139 


D 


Deaf, Commission on Education of the, 
9-184 

Debt, Bureau of Public, 9-140 

Debt and financing, Federal Govern- 
ment, table, 1988-94, 10-11 

Debt subject to statutory limitation, 
end of year, 10-12 
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Deepwater port liability fund, 9-132 
Defense, Department of Defense—Mili- 
tary: 
Drug interdiction support, 5-13 
Defense, Department of—Civil, 9-61 
Defense, Department of—Military: 
Base realignment and closure, 5-14 
Budget authority, totals table, 1988- 
92, 5-6 

Construction programs, 9-56 

Major mission and program, total ob- 
ligational authority, table, 1988-92, 
5-7 

Management initiatives, 5-13 

Military personnel,.5-12, 9-49 

Military personnel and forces, sum- 

mary of active, table, 1988-90, 5-12 

Operation and maintenance, 9-50 

Outlays, totals, table, 1988-92, 5-6 

Procurement, 5-5, 5-5, 9-53 

Research, development, test, and 

evaluation, 9-56 
Research and development, 5-10 
Revolving and management funds, 9- 
59 

Tax expenditures, 5-16 
Defense, national: 

Atomic energy defense activities, 

totals, table, 1988-92, 5-15 
Credit programs, table, 1988-92, 5-16 
Major missions and programs, 5-6 
National needs statement, 5-5 
Resources, 5-5 
Trends and priorities, 2-16 
Defense capabilities, 5-5 
Defense preparedness, 1-9 
Deferral, definition, 8-11 
Deficit, comparison of, discussion, 7-29 
Deficit, discussion, 1-5 
Deficit reduction, discussion, 8-4 
Deficit Reduction Act of 1984, 4-4 
Deficit or surplus, summary, totals, 
table, 1988-94, 10-8 

Deficit or surplus, 7-19, 8-14 

Definite budget authority, definition, 8- 
12 

Delaware River Basin Commission, 9- 
171 

Dental Research, National Institute of, 
9-78 

Deposit, 6-32 

Deposit fund accounts, balances in, 8- 
16 

Development assistance, economic, 9-45 

Development assistance, international, 
9-22 





Diabetes and Digestive and Kidney Dis- 
eases, National Institute of, 9-78 

Direct loan obligations, by sector, 
totals, table, 1981-94, 10-43 

Direct loan obligations, totals, table, 
1951-94, 10-44 

Direct loans, 5-3, 5-62, 6-2, 6-4, 8-13 

Disability,. National Council on, 9-176 

Disability insurance, 5-142, 8-6, 9-90 

Disaster assistance, international, 9-23 

Disaster relief and insurance, 5-98 

Disease Control, Centers for, 9-77 

District of Columbia, 9-162 

District Courts, 9-13 

Dividends Tax Compliance Act of 1983, 
Interest and, 4-4 

Domestic discretionary programs, 2-9, 
2-19 

Domestic programs, Federal spending, 
1-4 

Domestic volunteer programs, 5-113 

Drug Abuse, Mental Health, and Alco- 
hol Administration, 9-82 

Drug Abuse Prevention, Special Action 
Office for, 9-14 

Drug Administration, Food and, 9-75 

Drug Control Policy, Office of National, 
5-160 

Drug Enforcement Administration, 5- 
154, 9-112 

Drug Free America, White House Con- 
ference for a, 9-18 

Drug insurance, catastrophic, 5-124 

Drug interdiction, 9-52 

Drug interdiction support, 5-13 

Drug law enforcement, 1-8 

Drug-free schools program, 5-101 

Dwight David Eisenhower Centennial 
Commission, 9-9 


‘E 


Earth’s environment, study of, 5-32 
Economic Advisers, Council of, 9-16 
Economic assumptions: 
Budget estimates, 3-2 
Changes in, 3-20 
Comparison, table, 1987-93, 3-20 
Discussion, 3-2 
Effect of changes, table, 1989-93, 3-21 
Inflation and interest rates, 3-16 
Interest cost of higher federal bor- 
rowing, 3-24 
Long-range, table, 1991-94, 3-14 
Long-run, 1991-94, 3-13 
Outlook, 1989-94, 3-5 











Economic assumptions—Continued 
Pay raises, Federal, 3-24 
Real growth and employment, 3-24 
Sensitivity of the budget to, 3-22 
Sensitivity of the budget to, table, 
1990-94, 3-24 
Economic conditions, prospective, 8-2 
Economic development, discussion, 3-5 
Economic Development Administration, 
5-96, 9-45 
Economic expansion, discussion, 1-3 
Economic forecast, short-range, table, 
1987-90, 3-10 
Economic forecast and actual perform- 
ance, comparison of January 1987, 
7-28 
Economic growth, discussion, 3-3 
Economic outlook, projections of the, 8- 
2 
Economic outlook, 3-2 
Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981, 4- 
3 
Economic Research Service, Agricul- 
ture Department, 9-31 
Economic and Statistical Analysis, 9-45 
Economic support fund, 5-17 
Education: 
Adult, 5-103, 9-68 
Bilingual, 5-103 
Credit programs, table, 1988-92, 5- 
107 
Deaf, 5-104 
Disadvantaged, 5-103, 9-66 
Elementary and secondary, 5-101, 9- 
66 
Federal impacted areas, 5-103 
Federally impacted areas, 9-66 
Handicapped, 5-103 
Health manpower, 5-119 
Higher, 5-105 
Indians, 9-67 
Languages, bilingual and minority, 
9-67 


Perkins loans, 5-105 
Rehabilitative, 9-67 
Tax expenditures, 5-106 
Veterans, 5-147 
Vocational, 5-101, 5-103 
Education, Department of, 9-66 
Education, training, employment, and 
social services: 
Federal programs, 5-101 
Major missions and programs, totals, 
table, 1988-92, 5-102 
National needs statement, 5-101 
Tax expenditures, 5-112, 5-114 
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Educational Research and Improve- 
ment, Office of, 9-69 
Election Commission, Federal, 9-165 
Electrification Administration, Rural, 
9-34 
Elementary and Secondary Education, 
Office of, 9-66 
Emergency Management Agency, Fed- 
eral, 5-15, 5-98, 9-165 
Emergency preparedness programs, 5- 
15 
Employment, full-time equivalent of 
Federal civilian, by agency, totals, 
table, 1988-91, 10-13 
Employment, older Americans, 5-111 
Employment Opportunity Commission, 
Equal, 9-162 
Employment services, 9-115 
Employment Standards Administra- 
tion, 9-117 
Employment and Training Administra- 
tion, 9-115 
Employment and training block grants, 
5-108 
Energy: 
Activities, atomic, 9-71 
Budget authority and outlays, totals, 
table, 1988-92, 5-38 
Conservation, 5-44, 9-71 
Credit programs, table, 1988-92, 5-45 
Emergency preparedness, 5-46, 9-72 
Federal role, 5-36 
Major missions and programs, totals, 
table, 1988-92, 5-38 
National needs statement, 5-36 
Nuclear fusion reactor, 5-37 
Production and use, 5-37, 5-41 
Research, 9-71 
Research and development, 5-37 
Science programs, 5-38 
Supplies, 5-37 
Tax expenditures, 5-47 
Energy, Department of, 5-27, 5-29, 5- 
46, 9-71 
Energy assistance, low-income home, 
5-139 
Energy conservation, Solar, 9-89 
Energy Information Administration, 5- 
46 
Energy programs, 9-107 
Energy Regulatory Commission, Feder- 
al, 5-46, 9-72 
Engraving and Printing, Bureau of, 9- 
140 
Entitlements and other mandatory pro- 
grams, 2-4, 2-30 
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Environmental Health Sciences, Na- 
tional Institute of, 9-79 

Environmental Protection Agency, 9- 
134 

Environmental Quality, Council on and 
Office of, 9-16 

Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission, 9-162 

Equal opportunity, fair housing and, 9- 
95 

Estate and gift taxes, 4-20 

Europe, Commission on Cooperation 
and Security in, 9-9 

Exchange Commission, Securities and, 
9-182 

Exchange stabilization fund, 8-17, 9- 
136 

Excise taxes, 4-19 

Executive, Legislative, and Judicial Sal- 
aries, Commission on, 9-184 

Executive Office of the President, 5- 
160, 9-15 

Executive Residence at The White 
House, 9-16 

Export Administration, 9-45 

Export-Import Bank, 5-26, 9-162 

Extension programs, Agriculture De- 
partment, 5-66 

Extension Service, Agriculture, 9-31 

Eye Institute, National, 9-79 


F 


Family housing, Defense Department, 
9-58 

Family support, 5-138 

Family Support Act of 1988, 4-6 

Family Support Administration, 9-87 

Farm Credit Administration, 9-163 

Farm credit system, 5-61 

Farm Credit System Financial Assist- 
ance Corporation, 2-33, 6-30 

Farm income stabilization, 5-61 

Farmers Home Administration, 5-64, 
5-64, 9-35 

Federal Aviation Administration, 5-86, 
9-129 

Federal Bureau of Investigation, 5-154, 
9-112 

Federal Communications Commission, 
5-182, 9-164 

Federal credit, 6-1 

Federal credit activities, 5-3 

Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, 5- 
64, 9-33 

Federal debt, budget funds and the, dis- 
cussion, 7-19 


Federal debt, by fund group, total, 
table, 1988-92, 7-20 
Federal debt, summary, totals, table, 
1988-94, 10-8 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
5-64, 9-164 
Federal Election Commission, 9-165 
Federal Emergency Management 
Agency, 5-15, 5-98, 9-165 
Federal employees: 
Benefits for, 5-128 
Health benefits, 2-32, 5-115 
Pay increases, 5-176 
Retirement, employer share, 5-180 
Retirement, 2-32 
Retirement and disability, 5-128 
Workers’ compensation, 5-131 
Federal Employees’ Retirement System 
Act of 1986, 4-4 
Federal Energy Regulatory Comimis- 
sion, 5-46 
Federal Financing Bank, 5-161, 5-173, 
9-138 
Federal fund appropriations, 8-3 
Federal funds, explanation, 7-19, 8-8 
Federal Government financing and 
debt, table, 1988-94, 10-11 
Federal Grain Inspection Service, 9-38 
Federal Highway Administration, 9-125 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 9-166 
Federal hospital insurance trust fund, 
9-85 
Federal Housing Administration, 5-62, 
9-92 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act, 
8-12 
Federal intrafund transactions, defini- 
tion, 8-15 
Federal Judicial Center, 9-14 
Federal Labor Relations Authority, 5- 
164, 9-167 
Federal law enforcement activities, 5- 
154 
Federal Law Enforcement Training 
Center, 9-136 
Federal litigative and judicial activities, 
5-156 
Federal Maritime Commission, 5-89, 9- 
167 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, 9-167 
Federal Mine Safety and Health 
Review Commission, 9-167 
Federal Pay, Advisory Committee on, 
9-158 
Federal Prison System, 9-113 








Federal Procurement Policy, Office of, 
9-17 

Federal programs, by function, 5-1 

_ Federal Railroad Administration, 9-127 

Federal Reserve System, 4-20, 8-7, 8-14 

_ Federal Retirement Thrifty Investment 
Board, 9-167 

Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation, 2-34, 5-67 

Federal ship financing fund, 9-133 

Federal supplementary medical insur- 
ance trust fund, 9-85 

Federal tax code, changes in, 1-4 

Federal Trade Commission, 9-168 

Federal-aid highways, 9-126 

Federal-State employment service, 5- 
112 

Financial Management Service, 9-137 

Financing and debt, Federal Govern- 
ment, table, 1988-94, 10-11 

Firearms, Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco 
and, 9-138 

Fiscal activities outside the Federal 
budget, 7-7 

Fiscal operations, central, 5-161 

Fiscal policy guidelines, 8-2 

Fish, wildlife, and parks programs, 9- 
102 

Fish and Wildlife Service, United 
States, 9-102 

Fisheries, International commissions, 
9-123 

Fishermen’s guaranty fund, 9-124 

Fishermen’s protective fund, 9-124 

Flood insurance fund, national, 5-99 

Food aid, international, 5-21 

Food and Drug Administration, 9-75 

Food and nutrition assistance, 5-135 

Food and Nutrition Service, 9-40 

Food Safety and Inspection Service, 9- 
a9 

Food stamp program, 5-135 

Foreign affairs, administration of, 5-22, 
9-119 

Foreign affairs, conduct of, 5-22 

Foreign aggression, protection from, 5- 
5 

Foreign Agricultural Service, 9-31 

Foreign aid, 5-17 

Foreign assistance, 9-20 

Foreign assistance program, Agricul- 
ture Department, 9-32 

Foreign counterintelligence activities, 
5-154 
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Foreign currency, special programs, De- 
fense, Department of—Military, 9- 
58 

Foreign informational and exchange ac- 
tivities, 5-25 

Foreign military sales financing, 5-17 

Forest conservation, military reserva- 
tions, 9-65 

Forest Service, 9-41 

Forestry research, 5-54 

Forests, management of, 5-54 

Fossil energy program, 5-38 

Foster care and adoption assistance, 5- 
1138, 9-88 

Foster Grandparents program, 5-114 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial 
Commission, 9-169 

Functional classification, 5-2, 8-7 

Funds, limitations on the availability 
of, 7-4 

Funds, types of, explanation, 8-8 

Funds appropriated to the President, 9- 
19 


G 


Gallaudet University, 5-104, 5-106 
Games, Tenth International Pan Amer- 
ican, 9-52 
General Accounting Office, 5-160, 9-8 
General fund, explanation, 8-8 
General government: 
Credit programs, table, 1988-92, 5- 
165 
Federal funds, 5-160 
Major missions and programs, totals, 
table, 1988-92, 5-161 
National needs statement, 5-160 
Tax expenditures, 5-167 
General purpose forces, defense, 5-7 
General science, space, and technology: 
Budget authority and outlays, totals, 
table, 1988-92, 5-28 
Credit programs, table, 1988-92, 5-34 
Federal support, 5-27 
Major missions and programs, totals, 
table, 1988-92, 5-28 
National-needs statement, 5-27 
Tax expenditures, 5-34 
General Services Administration, 5- 
164, 9-150, 9-150 
Geological Survey, 5-58, 9-99 
Goodwill games, 9-52 
Government corporations, 8-6 
Government National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation (GNMA), 5-62, 9-93 
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Government Printing Office, 9-8 
Government-sponsored enterprises, 6- 
2, 6-9, 6-28, 8-7 
Trends and priorities, 2-1 
Governmental receipts, definition, 8-14 
Grain Inspection Service, Federal, 9-38 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings (GRH), 1-6, 
8-2 
Gross national product (GNP), 3-2 
Ground transportation, 5-82 
Guam, 5-166 
Guaranteed loan commitments, by 
sector, totals, table, 1981-94, 10-43 
Guaranteed loan commitments, totals, 
table, 1951-94, 10-44 
Guaranteed loans, discussion, 6-4 
Guard forces, 5-10 


H 


Handicapped, Committee for Purchase 
from the Blind and Other Severely, 
9-161 

Handicapped, education of, 5-103, 9-67 

Harry S Truman Scholarship Founda- 
tion, 9-168 

Hazardous substance response fund, 9- 
135 

Hazardous substance superfund, 5-49 

Health: 

Block grants, 5-117 

Credit programs, table, 1988-92, 5- 
120 

Federal programs, 5-115 

Indians, 5-118 

Major missions and programs, totals, 
table, 1988-92, 5-116 

Manpower, education and training, 
5-119 

National needs statement, 5-115 

Occupational safety, 5-119 

Research, 5-117 

Tax expenditures, 5-121 

Health, National Institutes of, 5-28, 5- 
117, 9-77 

Health, Office of Assistant Secretary 
for, 9-82 

Health Administration, Mine Safety 
and, 5-120, 9-118 

Health Administration, Occupational 
Safety and, 5-120, 9-118 

Health Care Financing Acministration, 
$-82 

Health care services, 5-115 

Health and Human Services, Depart- 
ment of, 9-75 


Health Resources and Services Admin- 
istration, 9-75 
Health Review Commission; Federal 
Mine Safety and, 9-167 
Health and Safety Review Commission, 
Occupational, 9-179 
Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute, Na- 
tional, 9-77 
Helium .operations, privatization of, 5- 
58 
Henry M. Jackson Foundation, 9-64 
Highway Administration, Federal, 9- 
125 
Highway Revenue Act of 1982, 4-4 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration, 
National, 9-127 
Highways: 
Federal-aid, 5-83 
Public recreation areas, 9-125 
Railroad crossings, 9-125 
Safety, 5-84, 9-125 
Historic Preservation, Advisory Council 
on, 9-158 
Historical agencies, 9-168 
Holocaust Memorial Council, United 
States, 9-185 
Home energy assistance, 9-90 
Home Loan Bank Board, Federal, 9-166 
Homeless, emergency shelter for, 5-134 
Homeless, Interagency Council on the, 
9-184 
Hopi Indian Relocation Commission, 
Navajo and, 9-184 
Hospital insurance, 5-122 
Hospital insurance trust fund, Federal, 
9-85 
House of Representatives, 9-4 
Housing: 
Assistance, 5-132 
Credit user fees, 5-62 
Elderly, 5-64 
Handicapped, 5-64 
Homeless, emergency shelter for, 5- 
134 
Insurance, 5-64 
Loans, direct and guaranteed, 5-64 
Mortgage credit, 5-63 
Mortgage credit and deposit insur- 
ance, 5-62 
Mortgage-backed securities, 5-62 
Programs, 9-91 
Public, 5-133 
Public and Indian, 9-93 
Rental development grants, 5-95 
Rental rehabilitation grants, 5-95 
Rural programs, 5-64 
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Housing—Continued 
Subsidies, 5-132 
Veterans, 5-149 

Housing Administration, Federal, 5-62 

Housing and equal opportunity, fair, 9- 
95 

Housing and Urban Development, De- 
partment of, 5-64, 5-92, 9-90 

Howard University, 5-106 

Human Development, National Insti- 
tute of Child Health and, 9-79 

Human development services, 5--113, 9- 
88 

Human Nutrition Information Service, 
9-41 

Human Services, Department of Health 
and, 9-75 

Humanitarian assistance for Nicara- 
guan democratic resistance, 9-28 

Humanities, National Endowment for 
the, 9-177 

Humanities, National Endowment for 
the Arts and, 5-106 


I 


Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, 5-155, 9-112 
Impoundment Control Act of 1974, 8-6 
Income program, supplemental securi- 
ty, 9-86 
Income security: 
Credit programs, table, 1988-92, 5- 
136 
Federal programs, 5-125 
Major missions and programs, totals, 
table, 1988-92, 5-126 
National needs statement, 5-125 
Tax expenditures, table, 1988-92, 5- 
140 
Income taxes, 4-2, 4-19 
Indefinite budget authority, definition, 
8-12 
Independent agencies, 9-158 
Indian Affairs, Bureau of, 9-105 
Indian Health Service, 9-76 
Indian programs, 5-97 
Indians: 
Education and welfare, 9-66 
Health, 5-118 
Housing, 9-93 
Industry and commerce, promotion of, 
9-45 
INF Treaty, 5-5 
Infant Mortality, National Commission 
to Prevent, 9-184 
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Infectious Diseases, National Institute 
of Allergy and, 9-78 
Inflation, discussion, 3-3 
Information Administration, National 
Telecommunications and, 9-48 
Information Agency, United States, 5- 
25, 9-186 
Information Resources Management 
Service, 9-151 
Information Science, National Commis- 
sion on Libraries and, 9-175 
Inspection Service, Food Safety and, 9- 
39 
Insurance: 
Agriculture credit, 5-64 
Catastrophic, 5-122, 5-124 
Crop, 5-64 
Deposit, 6-32 
Disability, 5-142, 8-6, 9-90 
Federal employees life, 5-128 
Hospital, 5-122, 9-85 
Life, 5-147 
Medical, Federal supplementary, 9- 
85 
Medical, Supplementary, 5-122 
Mortgage credit and deposit, 5-62 
Old-age and survivors, 5-142, 8-6, 9- 
90 
Retirement and disability, 5-125 
Rural housing, 5-64 
Veterans, 5-147, 9-144 
Insurance Corporation, Federal Depos- 
it, 9-164 
Intelligence and communication,‘ De- 
fense, 5-9 
Intelligence Community Staff, 9-170 
Inter-American Foundation, 9-26 
Interest: 
Budget authority and outlays, by pro- 
grams, totals, table, 1987-91, 5-172 
Public debt, 5-171, 9-142 
Rates, 3-16 
Trust funds, 5-171 
Interest and Dividends Tax Compliance 
Act of 1983, 4-4 
Interfund transactions, definition, 8-15 
Intergovernmental Relations, Advisory 
Commission on, 9-170 
Interior, Department of the, 9-96 
Internal Revenue Service, 5-162, 9-140 
International affairs: 
Budget authority and outlays, totals, 
table, 1988-92, 5-19 
Credit programs, totals, table, 1988- 
92, 5-23 
Federal responsibility, 5-17 
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International affairs—Continued 
Foreign aid, 2-16 
Major missions and programs, totals, 
table, 1928-92, 5-19 
National needs statement, 5-17 
Tax expenditures, 5-26 
Trends and priorities, 2-16 
International Boundary and Water 
Commission, United States and 
Mexico, 9-122 
International Broadcasting, Board for, 
5-25, 9-159 
International Center, Washington, D.C., 
9-124 
International commissions, 9-122 
International conferences and contin- 
gencies, 9-9 
International Cooperation and Develop- 
ment, Office of, 9-32 
International Development, Agency for, 
5-21, 9-23 
International development assistance, 
9-22 
International development and human- 
itarian assistance, 5-18 
International disaster assistance, 9-23 
International discretionary programs, 
2-18 
International financial programs, 5-26 
International fisheries commissions, 9- 
123 
International food aid, 5-21 
International Monetary Fund, 5-26, 8- 
17 
International monetary programs, 9-27 
International narcotics control, 9-123 
International organizations, contribu- 
tions to, 5-18 
International organizations and confer- 
ences, 5-23, 9-121 
International security assistance, 5-17, 
9-20 
International and territorial affairs, 9- 
106 
International Trade, United States 
Court of, 9-12 
International Trade Administration, 9- 
45 
International Trade Commission, 9-172 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 5-86, 
9-173 
Intrabudgetary transactions, definition, 
8-15 
Intrafund transactions, Federal, defini- 
tion, 8-15 
Intragovernmental agencies, 9-170 


Intragovernmental funds, explanation, 
8-8 

Intragovernmental transactions, defini- 
tion, 8-15 


J 


James Madison Memorial Fellowship 
Foundation, 9-173 
Japan-United States Friendship Com- 
mission, 9-173 
Job Corps, 5-111 
Job Training Partnership Act, 5-108 
John E. Fogarty International Center 
for Advanced Study in the Health 
Sciences, 9-81 
Judicial Center, Federal, 9-14 
Judicial Salaries, Commission on Exec- 
utive, Legislative, and, 9-184 
Judicial services, The Judiciary, 9-13 
Judiciary, The, 9-12 
Judiciary Office Building, Commission 
for the; 9-14 
Justice, administration of: 
Federal responsibilities, 5-154 
Major missions and programs, totals, 
table, 1988-92, 5-156 
National needs statement, 5-154 
Justice, Department of, 9-109 
Justice Programs, Office of, 9-114 


K 


Kidney Diseases, National Institute of 
Diabetes and Digestive and, 9-78 


L 


Labor, Department of, 9-114 

Labor Relations Authority, Federal, 5- 
164, 9-167 

Labor Relations Board, National, 9-177 

Labor Statistics, Bureau of, 9-118 

Labor-Management Services, 9-116 

Land Management, Bureau of, 9-96 

Land and minerals management, 9-96 

Land Remote Sensing Satellite (Land- 
sat) program, 5-58 

Law enforcement, interagency, 9-112 

Law Enforcement Training Center, 
Federal, 9-136 

Leases, government, 6-33 

Legal activities, Justice, Department of, 
9-110 

Legal Services Corporation, 9-174 

Legislative, and Judicial Salaries, Com- 
mission on Executive, 9-184 











Legislative Branch, 5-160, 9-1 
Legislative proposals, major new and 
expanded programs, 1990 budget, 
projection of costs, 10-25 
Libraries and Information Science, Na- 
tional Commission on, 9-175 
Library, National Agricultural, 9-31 
Library of Congress, 9-7 
Library of Medicine, National, 9-81 
Loan Bank Board, Federal Home, 9-166 
Loan guarantees, Veterans Administra- 
tion, 9-144 
Loan guarantees, 5-3, 5-62, 6-3, 8-13 
Loans: 
Direct obligations by agency and 
function, new, totals, table, 1988- 
90, 10-41 
Education, 5-105 
Guaranteed commitments by agency 
and function, totals, table, 1988-90, 
10-41 
Low-income home energy assistance, 5- 
139 
Lung, and Blood Institute, National 
Heart, 9-77 


M 


Mammal Commission, Marine, 9-174 

Management and Budget, Office of, 8-1, 
9-17 

Management improvement program, 1- 
11 

Management initiatives, Defense—Mili- 
tary, 5-13 

Management initiatives, 2-40 

Marine Mammal Commission, 9-174 

Marine safety, 5-88 

Marine transportation system, 5-88 

Maritime Administration, 5-15, 5-89, 
9-132 

Maritime Commission, Federal, 5-89, 9- 
167 

Maritime superiority, 5-5 

Marketing Service, Agricultural, 9-39 

Mass transit program, 5-85 

Mediation Board, National, 9-178 

Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
Federal, 9-167 

Medicaid, 5-115, 9-82 

Medical care, veterans, 9-146 

Medical insurance, supplementary, 5- 
122 

Medical insurance trust fund, Federal 
supplementary, 9-85 

Medical research, Veterans Adminis- 

tration, 9-146 
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Medical Sciences, National Institute of 
General, 9-79 
Medicare: 
Major missions and programs, totals, 
table, 1988-92, 5-123 
National needs statement, 5-122 
Program, 5-122 
Medicare, 2-31, 2-31 
Medicare Castastrophic Coverage Act of 
1988, 4-5 
Medicine, National Library of, 9-81 
Memorial agencies, 9-168 
Mental Health Administration, Alco- 
hol, Drug Abuse and, 9-82 
Merit Systems Protection Board, 5-164, 
5-164, 9-174 
Metropolitan Washington Airports, 9- 
129 
Metrorail, Washington, D.C., 5-84 
Mexico, International Boundary and 
Water Commission, United States 
and, 9-122 
Micronesian governments, 5-166 
Middle Eastern countries, assistance to, 
5-18 
Migration and Cooperative Economic 
Development, Commission for the 
Study of International, 9-184 
Migration and refugee assistance, 9-123 
Military Appeals, Court of, 9-52 
Military assistance, 5-17 
Military base closure, 5-14, 9-52 
Military compensation, 5-12 
Military forces, air and ground, 5-5 
Military personnel: 
Active forces, 9-49 
Education benefits, 9-64 
Medical services, 5-11 
Pay and benefits, 5-12 
Reserve forces, 9-49 
Retirement, 5-131, 9-63 
Special operations forces, 5-11 
Summary of active, table, 1988-90, 5- 
12 
Training, 5-11 
Military sales programs, 9-27 
Military strength, 5-5 
Mine lands, reclamation of abandoned, 
5-56 
Mine Safety and Health Administra- 
tion, 5-120, 9-118 
Mine Safety and Health Review Com- 
mission, Federal, 9-167 
Minerals Management Service, 9-98 
Mines, Bureau of, 9-101 











Mining Reclamation and Enforcement, 
Office of Surface, 9-98 

Mining reclamation and enforcement, 
5-56 

Minority business assistance, 5-69 

Minority Business Development 
Agency, 9-46 

Minority Languages Affairs, Office of 
Bilingual Education and, 9-67 

Mint, United States, 9-140 

Monetary policy, discussion, 3-8 

Monetary power, exercise of, 8-16 

Monetary programs, international, 9-27 

Mortgage Association, Government Na- 
tional (GNMA), 5-62, 9-93 

Mortgage credit and deposit insurance, 
5-62 

Mortgage credit programs, 5-63 

Mortgage-backed securities, 5-62 

Multilateral development assistance, 9- 
23 

Multilateral development banks, 5-18 

Musculoskeletal and Skin Diseases, Na- 
tional Institute of Arthritis and, 9- 
80 

Museum Services, Institute of, 5-106, 9- 
177 


N 


Narcotics control, international, 9-123 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, 5-27, 5-88, 9-152 

National Agricultural Library, 9-31 

National Archives and Records Admin- 
istration, 5-164, 9-174 

National Board for Promotion of Rifle 
Practice, 9-52 

National Bureau of Standards, 9-48 

National Capital Planning Commission, 
9-175 

National Credit Union Administration, 
5-68, 9-176 

National Critical Materials Council, 9- 
17 

National Drug Control Policy, Office of, 
9-18 

National Endowment for the Arts, 9- 
176 

National Endowment for the Arts and 
the Humanities, 5-106 

National Endowment for the Human- 
ities, 9-177 

National Gallery of Art, 9-183 

National Highway Traffic Safety Ad- 

ministration, 9-127 
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National Institute on Building Sciences, 
9-177 
National Institute of Corrections, 9-113 
National Institutes of Health, 5-28, 5- 
117, 9-77 
National Labor Relations Board, 9-177 
National Library of Medicine, 9-81 
National Mediation Board, 9-178 
National needs, discussion, 8-8 
National needs, the Federal program 
by function, 5-2 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration, 5-58, 9-46 
National Park Service, 9-103 
National priorities, funding, 1-7 
National Railroad Passenger Corpora- 
tion (Amtrak), 5-86, 9-128 
National Science Foundation, 5-27, 9- 
178 
National security, 1-7, 5-5 
National Security Council, 9-17 
National Service Life Insurance, 9-145 
National Telecommunications and In- 
formation Administration, 9-48 
National Transportation Safety Board, 
9-178 
National Zoological Park, 9-182 
NATO, 5-7 
Natural resources and environment: 
Credit programs, table, 1988-92, 5-59 
Federal responsibility, 5-49 
Major missions and programs, totals, 
table, 1988-92, 5-50 
National needs statement, 5-49 
Receipts, offsetting, 5-59 
Tax expenditures, 5-60 
Naturalization Service, Immigration 
and, 5-155, 9-112 
Navajo and Hopi Indian Relocation 
Commission, 9-184 
Naval aviation forces, 5-8 
Naval general purpose forces, 5-8 
Naval petroleum and oil shale reserve, 
9-71 
Naval petroleum reserve, 1-10, 5-37, 5- 
41 
Naval reactor develonment, 5-15 
Naval vessels, nuclear-powered, 5-15 
Neighborhood Reinvestment Corpora- 
tion, 9-178 
Neurological and Communicative Disor- 
ders and Stroke, National Institute 
of, 9-78 
Nicaraguan democratic resistance, 5-16 
Nicaraguan democratic resistance, hu- 
manitarian assistance for, 9-28 
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North Atlantic Treaty Organization in- 
frastructure, 9-57 

Northeast corridor improvement pro- 
gram, 9-128 

Northern Marianas, 5-166 

Nuclear attack, deterance of, 5-5 

Nuclear materials production, 5-15 

Nuclear power plants, 5-41 

Nuclear Regulatory Commission, 5-46, 
9-178 

Nuclear waste disposal, 5-43, 9-72 

Nuclear waste management, 5-15 

Nuclear weapons, 5-15 

Nursing Research, National Center for, 
9-80 

Nutrition Information Service, Human, 
9-41 

Nutrition programs, 5-137 

Nutrition Service, Food and, 9-40 


Oo 


Obligations: 
Budgetary resources, 8-9 
Direct loan and guaranteed loan com- 
mitment, 1951-94, 10-44 
Direct loan and guaranteed loan com- 
mitments, by sector, 1981-94, 10-43 
Direct loans, 8-9 
‘Incurred, explanation, 8-12 
Incurred, 8-10 
Liquidation of, 8-12 
Occupational Safety and Health Ad- 
ministration, 5-120, 9-118 
Occupational Safety and Health Review 
Commission, 9-179 
Ocean shipping, 5-89 
Ocean topography experiment, 5-33 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion, National, 5-58, 9-46 
Off-budget Federal entities, 7-7 
Offsetting collections, definition, 8-14 
Offsetting receipts, undistributed, ex- 
planation, 5-179 
Offshore oil pollution compensation 
fund, 9-132 
Old-age and survivors insurance, 5-142, 
8-6, 9-90 
Olympics, summer, 9-52 
Outer Continental Shelf, rents and roy- 
alties, 8-15 
Outer Continental Shelf, 5-181 
Outlays: 
Agriculture, totals, table, 1988-92, 5- 
63 
Allowances, by program, total, table, 
1988-92, 5-177 
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Outlays—Continued 

Atomic energy defense activities, 
totals, table, 1988-92, 5-15 

Available with and without current 
action by Congress, totals, table, 
1988-90, 10-16 

By agency, for each account and 
functional code, 9-1 

By agency, totals, table, 1988-94, 10-9 

By function, totals, table, 1988-94, 
10-10 

By function and subfunction, totals, 
table, 1980-90, 10-30 

Chart, 1989, relation of budget au- 
thority to, 7-5 

Civil defense, 5-15 

Commerce and housing credit, totals, 
table, 1988-92, 5-65 

Community and regional develop- 
ment, totals, table, 1988-92, 5-94 

Comparison of actual and estimated 
discussion, 7-25 

Comparison of total, on-budget, and 
off-budget transactions, 7-9 

Comparsions of relatively uncontrol- 
lable, discussion, 7-30 

Composition, totals, table, 1970-90, 2- 
4 

Composition of receipts and outlays 
in constant (FY 1982) dollars, 
totals, table, 1975-94, 10-40 

Composition of receipts and outlays 
in current prices, totals, table, 
1975-94, 10-39 

Controllability, totals, table, 1988-90, 
10-26 

Credit activities, totals, table, 1988- 
92, 5-169 

Current services estimates, 8-2 

Defense, national, 5-6 

Differences, table, 1988, 7-25 

Discussion, 5-2 

Economic conditions, effect of differ- 
ences, 7-28 

Education, training, employment and 
social services, totals, table, 1988- 
92, 5-104 

Energy, totals, table, 1988-92, 5-39 

Explanation, 8-12 

Federal finances and the gross na- 
tional product, totals, table, 1973- 
94, 10-37 

General government, 
1988-92, 5-163 

General science, space, and technolo- 
gy, 5-28 


totals, table, 
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Outlays—Continued 

Health, totals, table, 1988-92, 5-117 

Income security, totals, table, 1988- 
92, 5-128 

Increase, chronology of 1988, 7-26 

Increase, major causes, 7-26 

Interest, totals, table, 1987-91, 5-174 

International affairs, 5-20 

Intragovernmental transactions, 8-15 

Justice, administration of, totals, 
table, 1988-92, 5-157 

Limitations, selected, that effect 
total, table, 1988-90, 7-6 

Medicare, totals, table, 1988-92, 5- 
123 ‘ 

Natural resources and environment, 
totals, table, 1988-92, 5-52 

Off-budget, totals, table, 1937-94, 10- 
46 

Off-budget and on-budget, 7-7 

On-budget, totals, table, 1937-94, 10- 
46 

Relation of budget authority to, 
totals, table, 1988-90, 10-17 

Relationship of budget authority to, 
7-2 

Social security, totals, table, 1988-92, 
5-142 

Summary, totals, table, 1988-94, 1-6, 
10-8 

Summary of reasons for difference, 
1988, 7-27 

Totals, table, 1789-1994, 10-45 

Totals, table, 1937-94, 10-46 

Transportation, totals, table, 1988-92, 
5-84 


Uncontrollable, 
table, 1987, 7-30 
Veterans benefits and services, totals, 
table, 1988-92, 5-147 
Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 
tion, 9-26 


relatively, total, 


P 


Pacific Islands, Trust Territory of the, 
5-167, 9-100 

Packers and Stockyards Administra- 
tion, 9-41 

Panama Canal Commission, 5-89, 9-179 

Paperwork, Commission on Federal, 9- 
184 

Park Service, National, 9-103 

Parole Commission, United States, 9- 
110 

Patent and Trademark Office, 9-47 


Pay, Advisory Committee on Federal, 
9-158 
Payment Assessment Commission, Pro- 
spective, 9-9 
Peace, United States Institute of, 9-187 
Peace Corps, 9-26 
Peacekeeper missile, 5-7 
Pennsylvania Avenue Development 
Corporation, 5-96, 9-179 
Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation, 
5-127, 9-117 
Pensions, veterans, 9-144 
Permanent budget authority, defini- 
tion, 8-12 
Personnel Management, Office of, 5- 
164, 9-155 
Petroleum reserve, naval, 5-37, 5-41 
Petroleum reserve, strategic, 5-46, 9-71 
Physician Payment Review Commis- 
sion, 9-9 
Planning Commission, National Cap- 
ital, 9-175 
Plant Health Inspection 
Animal and, 9-38 
Plant pests and diseases, 5-66 
Policy Development, Office of, 9-17 
Policy development and research, hous- 
ing, 9-95 
Pollution control and abatement pro- 
grams, 5-49, 9-134 
Pollution fund, Coast Guard, 9-131 
Postal Service, 5-68, 9-181 
Postsecondary Education, Office of, 9- 
68 
Potomac River Basin, Interstate Com- 
mission on the, 9-171 
Power marketing administrations, 5-41, 
9-73 
President, Executive Office of the, 5- 
160, 9-15 
President, The: 
Budget Message, 1-1 
Compensation of, 9-15 
Executive Residence at The White 
House, 9-16 
Funds appropriated to, 9-19 
Needs, unanticipated, 9-19 
Special assistance to, 9-16 
Presidential election campaign fund, 9- 
136 
Presidential! transition, 9-151 
Price Stability, Council on Wage and, 
9-17 
Price support, Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, 5-61 


Service, 
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Printing, Bureau of Engraving and, 9- 
140 
Printing Office, Government, 9-8 
Prison System, Federal, 9-113 
Privatization, 1-11 
Privatization initiatives, 2-39 
Procurement: 
Air Force, 5-9 
Army, 5-8 
Defense, 5-5, 5-8, 9-53 
Navy, 5-8 
Procurement Policy, Office of Federal, 
9-17 
Product Safety Commission, Consumer, 
9-161 
Productivity, growth, 3-15 
Property: 
General, 5-164 
Management, 5-164 
Personal, 9-150 
Real, 9-1505 
Resources activities, Federal, 9-151 
Proprietary receipts from the public, 
definition, 8-15 
Prosecution and representation, civil 
and criminal, 5-156 
Prospective Payment Assessment Com- 
mission, 9-9 
Public Broadcasting, Corporation for, 
5-106 
Public Debt, Bureau of, 5-161, 9-140 
Public debt, interest on, 5-171, 8-3, 8- 
12, 9-142 
Public enterprise revolving funds, ex- 
planation, 8-8 
Public Health Service, 9-75 
Public land management, 5-56 
Public Works Improvement, National 
Council on, 9-184 
Puerto Rico, aid to, 5-135 
Puerto Rico, payment to, 5-166 


Q 


Quincentenary Jubilee Commission, 
Christopher Columbus, 9-168 


R 


Radio Free Europe, 5-25 

Radio Liberty, 5-25 

Rail crossings, 9-125 

Railroad Accounting Principles Board, 
9-9 

Railroad Administration, Federal, 9- 
127 
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Railroad litigation, settlements of, 9- 
128 
Railroad Passenger Corpuration, Na- 
tional (Amtrak), 5-86, 9-128 
Railroad rehabilitation and improve- 
ment, 9-128 
Railroad retirement, 5-125 
Railroad Retirement Board, 9-181 
Railroad Retirement Revenue Act of 
1983, 4-4 
Railroad safety, 9-127 
Railroads, 5-85 
Railway Association, United States, 9- 
187 
Readjustment benefits, veterans, 9-144 
Ready Reserve Force, 5-89 
Reaganomics, 3-2 
Reappropriations, definition, 8-11 
Receipts: 
Budget, definition, 8-14 
Budget targets of, 8-3 
By source, discussion, 4-19 
By source, totals, table, 1980-90, 10- 
28 
By source, totals, table, 1988-90, 10- 
20 
By source, totals, table, 1988-92, 4-3 
By source, totals, table, 1988-94, 10-9 
Changes in, components of, 1989-92, 
4-17 
Changes in, totals, table, 1988-92, 4- 
18 
Chart, 1980-92, 4-20 
Comparison of actual and estimated, 
discussion, 7-23 
Comparison of actual 1988 with Janu- 
ary 1987 estimates, total, table, 7- 
24 
Comparison of total, on-budget, and 
off-budget transactions, 7-9 
Composition of, 4-2 
Composition of receipts and outlays 
in constant (FY 1982) dollars, 
totals, table, 1975-94, 10-40 
Composition of receipts and outlays 
in current prices, totals, table, 
1975-94, 10-39 
Court fines, 8-14 
Current services estimates, 8-2 
Customs duties 
Discussion, 4-2 
Effect of enacted and _ proposed 
changes on, 4-15 
Effect of major enacted legislation, 
totals, table, 1988-92, 4-11 
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Receipts—Continued 
Federal finances and the gross na- 
tional product, totals, table, 1973- 
94, 10-37 
Federal Reserve System deposits, 8- 
14 
Governmental, definition, 8-14 
Natural resources and environment, 
5-59 
Net effect by source, totals, table 
1988-92, 4-4 
Off-budget, totals, table, 1937-94, 10- 
46 
Off-budget and on-budget, 7-7 
Offsetting, by type, totals, table, 
1988-90, 10-22° 
Offsetting collections, 8-14 
On-budget, totals, table 1937-94, 10- 
46 
On-budget and off-budget, totals, 
table, 1988-92, 4-3 
Rents and royalties, 8-15 
Social insurance taxes, 8-14 
Summary, totals, table, 1988-94, 1-6, 
10-8 
Summary, totals, 1990, 4-2 
Totals, table, 1789-1994, 10-45 
Totals, table, 1937-94, 10-46 
User fees, 2-35 
Reclamation, Bureau of, 5-51, 9-99 
Records Administration, National Ar- 
chives and, 9-174 
Recreational resources, 5-57 
Refugee assistance, 5-22, 5-139 
Refugee and entrant assistance, 9-87 
Refugee and migration emergency as- 
sistance fund, 9-123 
Regional development programs, 5-96, 
9-45 
Regional rail reorganization program, 
9-128 
Regulations, Federal, 7-14 
Regulatory Commission, 
Energy, 5-46 
Regulatory Commission, Nuclear, 5-46 
Rehabilitation services, 5-113 
Rehabilitative Services, Office of Spe- 
cial Education and, 9-67 
Rental development grants, 5-95 
Rental rehabilitation grants, 5-95 
Rescission, definition, 8-11 
Research: 
Agricultural, 5-66 
AIDS, 5-119 
Basic scientific, 5-29 
Health, 5-117 
Housing policy, 9-95 


Federal 


Research—Continued 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, 9-152 
Nonmilitary, 1-8 
Space, 5-27, 5-33 
Research and development: 
Atomic energy defense, 5-15 
Coast Guard, 9-131 
Defense—Military, 5-10, 9-56 
Education, 5-106 
Energy, Department of, 5-29 
Energy, 5-37, 9-71 
Environmental Protection Agency, 9- 
134 
Highway Safety, 9-125 
Maritime Administration, 9-132 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, 9-152 
Vehicle safety, 5-84 
Research Service, Agricultural, 9-30 
Research Service, Congressional, 5-160, 
9-7 
Research Service, Cooperative State, 9- 
30 
Reserve Force, Ready, 5-15 
Reserve forces, 5-10 
Resource management, 5-58 
Retired pay, Coast Guard, 9-131 
Retired senior volunteer program, 5- 
114 
Retirement, employer share, 5-180 
Retirement, Federal employees, 5-180 
Retirement, military, 9-63 
Retirement and disability insurance, 5- 
125 
Retirement Revenue Act of 1983, Rail- 
road, 4-4 
Retirement Thrift Investment Board, 
Federal, 9-167 
Revenue Sharing, Office of, 9-136 
Rules-of-Thumb, 3-25 
Rural Development Policy, Office of, 9- 
34 
Rural development program, 5-96 
Rural Electrification Administration, 
5-48, 9-34 
Rural housing programs, 5-64 
Rural Telephone Bank, 5-98 


Ss 


Safety: 
Aviation, 5-86 
Boating, 9-132 
Highways and motor carrier, 5-84, 9- 
125 
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Safety—Continued 
Marine, 5-88 
Nuclear, 5-37 
Occupational and health, 5-119 
Railroad, 9-127 
Safety Board, National Transportation, 
9-178 
Safety Commission, Consumer Product, 
9-161 
Safety and Health Administration, 
Mine, 5-120, 9-118 
Safety and Health Administration, Oc- 
cupational, 5-120, 9-118 
Safety and Health Review Commission, 
Federal Mine, 9-167 
Safety and Health Review Commission, 
Occupational, 9-179 J 
Sahel development program, 9-23 
Saint Elizabeth’s Hospital, 5-118, 9-82 
Saint Lawrence Seaway [evelopment 
Corporation, 5-89, 9-138 
Salaries, Commission on Executive, 
Legislative, and Judicial, 9-184 
Satellite, tracking and data relay, 5-34 
Satellite television broadcasting, 5-25 
Science, National Commission on Li- 
braries and Information, 9-175 
Science Foundation, National, 5-27, 9- 
178 
Science programs, general, 5-29 
Science and technology agreements, 
United States bilateral, 9-124 
Science and Technology Policy, Office 
of, 9-18 
Science and technology programs, Com- 
merce Department, 9-46 
Science and water programs, 9-99 
Scientific activities overseas, 9-135 
Sealift forces, 5-9 
Secret Service, United States, 9-141 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
5-70, 9-182 
Security, national, 1-7, 5-5 
Security assistance, international, 5-17, 
9-22 
Security Council, National, 9-17 
Security in Europe, Commission on Co- 
operation and, 9-10 
Security income, supplemental, 5-138 
Seigniorage, 8-16 
Selective Service System, 5-15, 9-182 
Senate, United States, 9-3 
Senior companions program, 5-114 
Sentencing Commission, United States, 
9-188 
Sewage treatment plant construction 
grants, 5-49 
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Shipbuilding, Navy, 5-8 
Ships: 
Construction, 9-132 
Financing fund, 9-133 
Skin Diseases, National Institute of Ar- 
thritis and Musculoskeletal and, 9- 
80 
Small Business Administration, 5-69, 
5-98, 9-157 
Smithsonian Institution, 9-182 
Social insurance taxes, 4-19 
Social security: 
Major missions and programs, totals, 
table, 1988-92, 5-142 
National needs statement, 5-142 
Tax expenditures, 5-143 
Social security, 8-6, 9-90 
Social Security Administration, 9-86 
Social Security Amendments of 1983, 4- 
4 
Social security system, 1-4 
Social security taxes, 4-19 
Social services block grants, 5-113, 9-88 
Social services programs, 5-112 
Soil Conservation Service, 9-37 
Solar and energy conservation, 9-89 
Solar system, study of, 5-32 
Soldiers’ and Airmen’s Home, 9-64 
Southeastern Power Administration, 5- 
182, 9-73 
Southwestern Power Administration, 
9-73 
Soviet-East European research and 
training, 9-124 
Space Administration, National Aero- 
nautics and, 5-27, 5-88, 9-152 
Space applications program, 5-32 
Space flight, control, and data commu- 
nications, 9-153 
Space flight, 5-30 
Space program, commerical, 5-33 


. Space research, 5-33 


Space research and technology, 5-30 

Space science, applications, and tech- 
nology, 5-32 

Space shuttle, 5-31 

Space station program, manned, 5-31 

Space technology program, generic, 5- 
33 

Space telescope, 5-32 

Space transportation system, 5-31 

Spacecraft development, 5-32 

Spacecraft tracking, data gathering and 
processing support, 5-34 

Special funds, explanation, 8-8 
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Tax expenditures—Continued 


Spectrum and 
rights, 5-182 
Standards, National Bureau of, 9-48 
State, Department of, 5-22, 9-119 
State Justice Institute, 9-185 
State Research Service, Cooperative, 9- 
30 
States: 
Block grants, job training, 5-108 
Boating safety assistance, 9-132 
Education, block grants for, 5-101 
Employment services, 9-115 
Unemployment insurance, 9-115 
Statistics, Bureau of Labor, 9-118 
Statistics Service, National Agricultur- 
al, 9-31 , 
Stock market crash, discussion, 3-7 
Stockyards Administration, Packers 
and, 9-41 
Strategic and critical materials, stock- 
pile of, 5-15 
Strategic energy preparedness, 5-46 
Strategic forces, defense, 5-6 
Strategic modernization program, 5-7 
Strategic petroleum reserve, 9-72 
Stroke, National Institute of Neurologi- 
cal and Communicative Disorders 
and, 9-78 
Student financial assistance, 5-105 
Submarine-based forces, moderniza- 
tion, 5-7 
Summer youth employment, 5-109 
Superfund Amendments and Reauthor- 
ization Act of 1986, 4-4 
Superintendent of Documents, 9-8 
Supplemental security income, 5-138, 
9-86 
Supply service, Federal, 9-151 
Supreme Court of the United States, 9- 
12 
Surplus or deficit, summary, totals, 
table, 1988-94, 10-8 
Surplus or deficit, 7-17, 8-14 
Susquehanna River Basin Commission, 
9-172 


chlorofluorocarbon 


yy 


Tax collections, refunds of, 5-173 
Tax Court, United States, 9-9 
Tax Equity and Fiscal Responsibility 
Act of 1982, 4-4 
Tax expenditures: 
Agriculture, 5-68 
Commerce and housing credit, table, 
1988-82, 5-70 


Community and regional develop- 
ment, 5-100 
Defense—Military, 5-16 
Discussion, 5-3, 7-10 
Education, 5-106 
Employment, 5-112 
Energy, table, 1988-90, 5-47 
General government, 5-167 
General science, space, and technolo- 
gy, 5-34 
Health, 5-121 
Income Security, table, 1988-92, 5- 
140 
International affairs, 5-26 
Natural resources and environment, 
5-60 
Social security, 5-143 
Social services, 5-114 
Transportation, 5-91 
Veterans benefits and services, 5-153 
Tax Reform Act of 1986, 4-4 
Taxation, discussion, 7-10 
Taxes: 
Collection of, 5-162 
Corporation income, 4-19 
Earned income credit, 5-139 
Estate and gift, 4-20 
Excise, 4-19 
Federal code, changes in, 1-4 
Income, 4-2, 4-19 
Payroll, 4-2 
Social insurance, 4-19 
Social security, 4-19 
Technical and Miscellaneous Revenue 
Act of 1988, 4-2, 4-7 
Technology Assessment, Office of, 9-10 
Technology Policy, Office of Science 
and, 9-18 
Telecommunications and Information 
Administration, National, 9-48 
Tennessee Valley Authority, 5-41, 5-97, 
9-185 
Territorial and international affairs, 9- 
106 
Timber sales, 5-55 
Tobacco and Firearms, Bureau of Alco- 
hol, 9-138 
Tourism Administration, United States 
Travel and, 9-46 
Trade, United States Court of Interna- 
tional, 9-12 
Trade Administration, International, 9- 
45 
Trade Commission, Federal, 9-168 
Trade Commission, International, 9-172 
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Trade and Competitiveness Act of 1988, 
Omnibus, 3-12 
Trade deficit, 3-4 
Trade and development program, 9-25 
Trade Representative, Office of the 
United States, 9-18 
Trademark Office, Patent and, 9-47 
Traffic and highway safety, 5-84 
Training: 
Coast Guard reserve, 9-131 
Military personnel, 5-11 
Training Administration, Employment 
and, 9-115 
Training and employment block grants, 
5-108 
Training and employment programs, 5- 
108 
Transatmospheric flight research vehi- 
cle, 5-34 
Transit Authority, Washington Metro- 
politan Area, 9-172 
Transportation: 
Agriculture, Department of, 9-39 
Air, 5-86 
Credit programs, table, 1988-92, 5-90 
Federal responsibility, 5-82 
Ground, 5-82 
Major missions and programs, totals, 
table, 1988-92, 5-83 
National needs statement, 5-82 
Rail, 5-85 
Space, 5-31 
Tax expenditures, 5-91 
Water, 5-88 
Transportation, Department of, 9-125 
Transportation Barriers Compliance 
Board, Architectural and, 9-159 
Transportation Safety Board, National, 
9-178 
Travel and Tourism Administration, 
United States, 5-70, 9-46 
Treasury, Department of the, 9-136 
Trident missiles, 5-7 
Trident submarine, 5-7 
Trust fund appropriations, 8-3 
Trust funds, explanation, 7-19, 8-8 
Trust funds, limitations on, 7-6 
Trust intrafund transactions, 
tion, 8-15 
Trust revolving funds, 8-9 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
5-167, 9-107 


defini- 


U 


Ukraine Famine, Commission on the, 
9-184 
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Unemployment benefits and allow- 
ances, 9-115 
Unemployment compensation, 5-131 
Unemployment insurance and employ- 
ment services, 9-115 
United States, Supreme Court of the, 
9-12 
United States bilateral science and 
technology agreements, 9-124 
United States Constitution, Commission 
on the Bicentennial of the, 9-169 
United States Court of International 
Trade, 9-12 
United States Courts, Administrative 
Office of the, 9-13 
United States Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, 9-102 
United States Government Life Insur- 
ance Fund, 9-145 
United States Holocaust Memorial 
Council, 9-185 
United States Information Agency, 5- 
25, 9-186 
United States Institute of Peace, 9-187 
United States and Mexico, Internation- 
al Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion, 9-122 
United States Mint, 9-140 
United States Parole Commission, 9- 
110 
United States Railway Association, 9- 
187 
United States Secret Service, 9-141 
United States Sentencing Commission, 
9-188 
United States Tax Court, 9-9 
United States Travel and Tourism Ad- 
ministration, 5-70, 9-46 
United States-Japan Friendship Com- 
mission, 9-173 
Universe, study of, 5-32 
Uranium enrichment, 5-42, 9-71 
Urban Development, Department of 
Housing and, 5-64, 5-92, 9-90 
Urban development action grants, 5-92 
Urban Mass Transportation Adminis- 
tration, 9-128 
User fees: - 
Coast Guard, 2-36 
Commercial navigation, 5-52 
Customs inspections, 2-37, 4-20 
Food and Drug Administration, 2-36 
Nuclear power plants, 2-35 
Recreational use of national parks 
and forests, 5-59 
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Vv 


Veterans: 
Burial benefits, 9-144 
Cemetery and burial benefits, 5-146 
Compensation and pensions, 9-143 
Education, training and rehabilita- 
tion, 5-147 
GI bill, 5-147 
Hospital services, 5-151 
Housing, 5-149 
Income security, 5-147 
Insurance, 9-144 
Job-training, 9-144 
Life insurance, 5-147 
Loans, 5-149, 9-144 
Medical care, 5-151, 9-146 
Montgomery GI bill, 5-149 
Nonservice-connected pensions, 5- 
144 
On-the-job training, 5-147 
Post-Vietnam era, 5-148 
Readjustment benefits, 9-144 
Service-connected compensation, 5- 
144 
Vietnam-era, 5-148 
Veterans Administration, 5-62 
Veterans Affairs, Department of, 5-144, 
9-143 
Veterans Affairs Department of, 9-143 
Veterans benefits and services: 
Credit programs, table, 1988-92, 5- 
151 
Federal fiands, 5-144 
Major missions and programs, totals, 
table, 1988-92, 5-145 
National needs statement, 5-144 
Tax expenditures, 5-153 
Veterans Health Services and Research 
Administration, 9-146 
Veto, line-item, 1-13 
Vice President, The, official residence 
of, 9-16 
Virgin Islands, 5-166 
Vocational and Adult Education, Office 
of, 9-68 
Vocational education, 5-101, 5-1¢3 
Voice of America, 5-25 
Volunteers in Service to America 
(VISTA), 5-113 


WwW 


Wage and Price Stability, Council on, 
9-17 

Warsaw Pact, 5-7 

Washington Metropolitan Area Transit 
Authority, 9-172 

Waste isolation pilot project, 9-125 

Waste sites, hazardous, 5-49 

Water resources, 5-51 

Water Resources Council, 9-188 

Water and science programs, 9-99 

Water transportation, 5-88 

Weapons, nuclear, 5-15 

Western Area Power Administration, 
9-73 

White House Conference for a Drug 
Free America, 9-18 

White House Office, 9-15 

Wildlife, parks, and fish programs, 9- 
102 

Wildlife conservation, military reserva- 
tions, 9-65 

Wildlife Service, United States Fish 
and, 9-102 

Woodrow Wilson International Center 
for Scholars, 9-183 

Work incentive program (WIN), 5-111, 
9-87 

Workers, assistance to dislocated, 5-109 

Workers, employment for older, 5-111 

Workplace hazards, 5-120 

Workplace safety and health inspec- 
tions, 5-119 

World Agricultural Outlook Board, 9- 
31 

World Bank, 2-19, 5-18 


Y 
Youth employment, summer, 5-109 


Z 
Zoological Park, National, 9-182 
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